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WESTMORELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  May     The 
epnng  had  been  unusually  cold  and  late,  and  it  Svident 

LoT/w,^'"/?^  "tP^*^*  °^  '^'  '""'^'y  Westmoreland  vaUey  of 
TZ%  ^'"f'^t''^  that  warmth  and  sunshine  had  only  pent- 
tiated  to  Its  bare  green  recesses,  where  the  few  scatLred 
trees  were  fast  rushing  into  their  f,Ul  summer  dress  while  at 

M^l  ''/f  J^/""?  ^'^^''^"'^  °f  the  stream,  the  fl'owes  of 
March  and  April  still  lingered,  as  though  they  found  it  im 

had  at  last  deserted  them.  The  narrow  road,  which  w-aJ  the 
only  hnk  between  the  farm-houses  sheltered  by    he  Xsat 

line  ot  white,  through  the  greenness  of  the  sloping  pastured 
The  sides  of  some  of  the  little  becks  running  dolnTnto  the 
?"  w'!th''tL"t  "'"r  "'  *'"  Pl'^ntations  round  the  farm  Vere 
fn,-1  ^,,  ""^.f''^'"'^  "•'^f^;  ^«  that  the  farm-houses,  gray-roofed 
and  grav- walled,  standing  in  the  hollows  of  tiie  fills  seemed 
here  and  there  to  have  been  robbed  of  all  the^r  natiralTus 
terity  of  aspect,  and  to  be  masquerading  in  a  dlinty  garb  of 
Tpring '"''  ^''""^  '""P"^^-^  "P°"  t'^^™  %  the  caj^ie^of  the 

WMn^"?  *''l  gi'eater  part  of  its  course  the  valley  of  Long 
Whindale  is  tame  and  featureless       The  liilk  nt    til  7     ^ 
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,on..ontan.v  along  *em  -  thaMave  fov  the^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  tumbling  nver  ^^^^-^'l^J^T'-f^^  dWided  by  regular 
the  whole  valley  ooks  l;^^7J\^;;,,Xr  penetrate!  further, 

its  spur  of  lana  lo^lj;.>;| X  ^  ^  ^ VeaTof  the%alley,  and 
;'mc1;=  tK^etX  come  into  sight  give  it  d.gmty 
^"L^:^e'o/S  solitary  ^^ouses,  the  afternoon  ^nab^^^^^ 
to  descend  befo.;e  very  ^or,ghe\n^^  ^.^e,- 1  »"  ^Ms  Maf 
Whindale  from  Shanmoor,  was  ."*'l^Jj°8^""g„\.titewashea 
afternoon  we  are  describing  ^[\°fX"\he  Windows  into 
porch  and  the  broad  bands  ot  white  edgir^g  *«  winoo 

?elief  against  ?''^f  :y/Xe%1oS  o  sy  amtTs'and  ScU 
roof  overhanging  It   and  the  group  ot  .y  ^^^^^      ^^^ 

firs  which  protected  it  fiom  t"^*;  ""'^  ^^^^1  ^.,,ich  made  a 
western  light  struck  full  on  a  coPP^-^^^^f  f^„  ay  line  of 
welcome  patch  of  warm  -  - -/,  ^  .^f ^^^  SJl  tL  heck- 
outhouses  standing  evel  with  the  nou^e,  the  little 

berry  blossom  which  marked  *'  «  X  ™ad  Xve  it  rose  the 
lane  connecting  the  old  ^a™  with  the    oad     aD  ^^^^^ 

green  fell,  broken  here  and  «'" «,3,^""^'S  "  /  '  ^,„  h^zel 
it  the  ground  sank  rapidly  t^^^^g'^  ^P'l'lt  of  blue-bells, 
pl-ntation,  at  this  pi^sent  °>°™^"*  \^f  f  aaVnty  and  vet 
Lward  the  level  o  ^^^^  J^^'l^J^'ltcZrl  Summer  in  the 
sober  brightness  about  the  ^""'^  P'«;"  ^  of  ioy  as  it  is 
Korth  is  for  Kature  a  time  of  «Pf"^ r""  ulence,  tUt  sudden 
elsewhere,  but  tliere  is  none  of  that  Ji^ence  ^^^^^ 

splendor  and  ^"Pe^'al^""'!^^"'^;' ".o'^t  ff  ^'  ^„^t„.it 

In  these  bare  green  valleys  the.e  is  a  sm  t  or  ^^  ^^.^^ 

even  in  the  summer  ;  ^Ve  ™emory  of  vn  m  e    se 

lingering  about  these  ^.'"'^-.^^^P*  ff '|X  game  stone  as  the 
with  their  rough  serviceable  wa^ls  of  the  same  ^^^^^^^^ 

crags  behind  them,  and  the  T,S  thl^Xt^  of  innumer- 
becis  trickle  music^ly  '^o^-f^^^^l^J:,  ,,,erly  blithe. 

^^:.i?eX^^herse^^^enghtfJl^ 

absorbing  or  intoxicating  abo"t  'ler     Man  '^^^^^^      „a,„t 

lrfettb?;rd"f^S:aud  to  a:vX  the  tenacity  of  hiddeu 
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feeling,  that  slowly  growing  intensity  of  pni-pose,  which  is  so 
often  wiled  out  of  him  by  the  spells  of  th^  Sonth. 

The  distant  aspect  of  Burwood  Farm  differed  in  no'liu.a- 

tZ,  ,^'  f^^'I'\  °"!""  ff^-l^o"^^^  ^-Incb  dotted  tl'e  f  if 
or  clustered  beside  the  river  between  it  and  the  roekv  end  of 
tne  valley  But  as  one  came  nearer,  certain  signs  of  difference 
became  visib  e.  The  garden,  instead  of  being  the  old-fafl  oned 
medley  of  phloxes,  lavender  bushes,  monthl/roses,  gooscberi  v- 
trees,  herbs,  and  pampas-grass,  with  which  the  fai-mers'  wives 

^rimrp-f  ,'""''"'  ^""''A  '°  ^''  "^"'-  f™°t  inclosures,  was 
tnmly  laid  down  m  turf  dotted  with  neat  flower-beds,  f^ll  at 
the  moment  we  are  writing  of  with  orderly  patches  of  scarlet 
and  purple  anemones  wall-flowers,  and  pansies.  At  the  side 
of  the  house  a  new  bow-window,  modest  enough  in  dimen- 
sions and  make  had  been  thrown  out  on  to  another  close- 
shaven  piece  of  lawn,  and  by  its  suggestion  of  a  distant 
^phisticated  order  of  things  disturbed  fe  homely  impr^^  ion 
left  by  the  untouched  ivy-grown  walls,  the  unpretendincr 
porch,  and  wide  slate  window-sills  of  the  front/ And  evf- 
dently  the  line  of  sheds  standing  level  M'ith  the  dwelling- 
house  no  longer  sheltered  the  animals,  the  carts,  or  the  tools 
which  make  the  small  capital   of  a   Westmoreland   farmer 

iliir'"i  r'  ""  *''•'"'  'I^''*'  '■^'^'  t"^*  -^oo'-^  fi-esh  painted  and 
closely  shut;  curtains  of  some  soft  outlandish  make  showed 
themselves   in  what   had   once   been   a  stable,  and   the  turf 

tT/r  ,.'?°°*[''-''  "P  **?  ""  "^"••'^  S'-^^^l«l  P=>th  in  front  of 
them,  unbroken  by  a  single  footmark.  Ko,  evidently  the  old 
fa,  m,  for  such  It  undoubtedly  was,  had  been  but  lately,  or 
comparatively  lately,  transformed  to  new  and  softer  u^^- 
that  rough  patriarchal  Hfe  of  which  it  had  once  been  a  sym?oi 
and  center  no  longer  bustled  and  clattered  through  it.     It  had 

milder  race  than  once  possessed  it. 

In  a  stranger  coming  upon  the' house  for  the  first  time  on 
this  particular  evening,  the  sense  of  a  changing  social  order 

modf'ic.'tlnt'"".  T\  '"'°1"'''^  ^'^  *^  ^"^'^  ^°'t  significant 
mod  fications  it  had  undergone,  would  have  been  greatly 
quickened  by  certain  sounds  which  were  streaming  ouFon  to 
the  evening  air  from  one  of  the  divisions  of  that  long  one- 

cribed.  Some  indefatigable  musician  inside  was  practicing 
the  violin  with  surprising  energy  and  vigor,  and  within  tl^ 
Uttle  garden  he  distant  murmur  of  the  river  and  the  gentle 
breathing  of  the  west  wind  round  the  fell  were  entirely  con- 
quered  and  banished  by  these  triumphant  shakes  and  turns, 
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or  by  the  flourishes  and  the  broad  cantahile  passages  of  one  of 
Spohr's  Andantes.  For  a  while,  as  the  sun  sunk  lower^  and 
lower  toward  the  Shanmoor  hills,  the  hidden  artist  had  it  all 
his,  or  her,  own  way  ;  the  valley  and  its  green  spaces  seenied 
to  be  possessed  bv  this  stream  of  eddying  sound,  and  no  other 
sign  of  life  broke  the  gray  quiet  of  the  house.  But  at  last, 
just  as  the  golden  ball  touched  the  summit  of  the  craggy  fell 
which  makes  the  western  boundary  of  the  dale  at  its  highest 
end,  the  house  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl,  shawled  Ji! id 
holdinor  some  soft  burden  in  her  arms,  appeared  on  the  thivs- 
hold,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment,  as  though  trying  the 
quality  of  the  air  outside.  Her  pause  of  inspection  seemc  d  lo 
satisfy  her,  for  she  moved  forward,  leaving  the  door  open  be- 
hind her,  and,  stepping  across  the  lawn,  settled  herselr  m  a 
wicker-chair  under  an  apple-tree,  which  had  only  just  shed  its 
blossoms  on  the  turf  below.  She  had  hardly  done  so  when 
one  of  the  distant  doors  opening  on  the  gravel  path  flew  open, 
and  anotlier  maiden,  a  slim  creature  garbed  in  aesthetic  bine, 
a  mass  of  reddish  brown  hair  flying  back  from  her  face,  a  so 
stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

^' Agnes  !  "  cried  the  new-comer,  who  had  the  strenuous  aiyl 
dishe^^eled  air  natural  to  one  just  emerged  from  a  long  violin 
practice.     "  Has  Catherine  come  back  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Do  come  here  and  look  at  pussy  ; 
did  vou  ever  see  anvthing  so  comfortable  ?  " 

"  You  and  she  look  about  equally  lazy.  What  have  you 
lueen  doing  all  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  We  look  what  we  are,  my  dear.  ^  Doing  ?  Why,  I  have 
been  attending  to  my  domestic  duties,  arranging  the  flowers, 
mending  my  pink  dVess  for  to-morrow  night,  and  helping  to 
keep  mamma  in  trood  spirits  ;  she  is  depressed  because  she  has 
been  finding  Elizabeth  out  in  some  waste  or  other,  and  I  have 
been  preaching  to  her  to  make  Elizabeth  uncomfortable  if 
she  likes,  but  not  to  worrit  herself.  And  after  all,  pussv  and 
I  have  come  out  for  a  rest.  We've  earned  it,  haven't  we, 
Chattie  ?  And,  as  for  you.  Miss  Artistic,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you've  been  doing  for  the  good  of  your  kind  since 
dinner.     I  suppose  you  had  tea  at  the  vicarage  ?  " 

The  speaker  lifted  inquiring  eyes  to  her  sister  as  she  spoke, 
her  cheek  plunged  in  the  wai-m  'fur  of  a  splendid  I^ersian  cat, 
her  whole  look'and  voice  expressing  the  very  highest  degree 
of  quiet,  comfort  and  self-possession.  Agnes  Leyburn  was 
not  pretty  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  a  little  heavy  'a 
outline  and  molding  ;  the  teeth  were  not  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  the  nose  was  unsatisfactory.     But  the  eyes  under 
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their  long  lashes  were  shrewdness  itself,  and  there  was  an  in- 
dividuality  in  the  voice,  a  cheery  even-temperedness  in  look 
and  tone  which  had  a  pleasing  effect  on  the  by-stander.  Her 
dress  was  neat  and  dainty  ;  eveiy  detail  of  it  bespoke  a  young 
woman  who  respected  both  herself  and  the  fashion. 

Her  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  guiltless  of  the  smallest 
trace  of  fashion.  Her  skirts  were  cut  with  the  most  engaging 
naivete,  she  was  much  adorned  wuth  amber  beads,  and  her 
red-brown  hair  had  been  tortured  and  frizzled  to  look  as  much 
like  an  aureole  as  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  a 
beauty,  though  at  present  you  felt  her  a  beauty  in  disguise,  a 
stage  Cinderella  as  it  were,  in  very  becoming  rags,  waiting  for 
the  godmother. 

"  Yes,  I  had  tea  at  the  vicarage,"  said  this  young  person, 
throwing  herself  on  the  grass  in  spite  of  a  murmured  protest 
from  Agnes,  who  had  an  inherent  dislike  of  anything  physi- 
cally rash,  *'  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  away. 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  is  in  such  a  flutter  about  this  visit  !  One 
would  think  it  was  the  bishop  and  all  his  canons,  and  promo- 
tion depending  on  it,  she  has  baked  so  many  cakes  and  put 
out  so  many  dinner  napkins  !  I  don't  envy  the  young  man. 
She  will  have  no  wits  left  at  all  to  entertain  him  with.  I 
actually  wound  up  by  administering  some  sal-volatile  to  her." 

"Well,  and  after  the  sal-volatile  did  you  get  anything 
coherent  out  of  her  on  the  subject  of  the  young  man  ?  " 

"  By  degrees,"  said  the  girl,  her  eyes  twinkling  ;  "  if  one 
can  only  remember  the  thread  between  whiles  one  gets  at 
the  fact  somehow.  In  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Elsmere's 
father  and  his  going  to  college,  we  had,  let  me  see — the  spare- 
room  curtains,  the  making  of  them  and  the  cleaning  of  them, 
Sarah's  idiocy  in  sticking  to  her  black  sheep  of  a  young  man, 
the  price  of  tea  when  she  married,  Mr.  Thornburgh's  singular 
preference  of  boiled  mutton  to  roast,  the  poems  he  had  written 
to  her  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what  else 
besides.  But  I  held  fast,  and  every  now  and  then  I  brought 
her  up  to  the  point  again,  gently,  but  firmly,  and  now  I  think 
I  know  all  I  want  to  know  about  the  interesting  stranger." 

"  My  ideas  about  him  are  not  many,"  said  Agnes,  rubbing 
her  cheek  up  and  down  the  purring  cat,  "and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  order  in  them.  He  is  very  accomplished — a 
teetotaller — he  has  been  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  hair  has 
been  cut  close  after  a  fever.  It  sounds  odd,  but  I  am  not  curi- 
ous.    I  can  very  well  wait  till  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Oh,  well,  as  to  ideas  about  a  person,  one  doesn't  get  that 
BOrt  of  thing  from  Mrs.  Thornburgh.     But  I  know  how  old  ha 
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is,  where  he  went  to  college,  where  his  mother  lives,  a  certain 
number  of  his  mother's  peculiarities,  which  seem  to  be  Irish 
and  curious,  where  his  living  is,  how  much  it  is  worth,  likewise 
the  color  of  his  eyes^  as  near  as  Mrs.  Thornburgh  can  get." 

"  What  a  start  you  have  been  getting  !  "  said  Agnes  lazily. 
"  But  what  is  it  that  makes  the  poor  old  thing  so  excited  ?  " 

Rose  sat  up  and  began  to  fling  the  fir-cones  lying  about  her 
at  a  distant  mark  with  an  energy  worthy  of  her  physical  per- 
fections and  the  cesthetic  freedom  of  her  attire. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  at  the  present  moment 
is  always  seeing  herself  as  the  consph-ator  sitting  match  in  hand 
before  a  mine.     Mr.  Elsmere  is  the  match — we  are  the  mine  !  " 

Agnes  looked  at  her  sister,  and  they  both  laughed,  the  bright 
rippling  laugh  of  young  women  perfectly  aware  of  their  own 
value,  and  in  no  hurry  to  force  an  estimate  of  it  on  the  male 
world. 

"  Well,"  said  Rose  deliberately,  her  delicate  cheek  flushed 
■with  her  gymnastics,  her  eyes  sparkling,  "  there  is  no  saying. 
*  Propinquity  does  it ' — as  Mrs.  Thornburgh  is  always  remind- 
ing us.  But  where  can  Catherine  be  ?  She  went  out  directly 
after  lunch." 

"  She  has  gone  out  to  see  that  youth  who  hurt  his  back  at 
the  Tysons — at  least  I  heard  her  talking  to  mamma  about  him, 
and  she  went  out  with  a  basket  that  looked  like  beef  tea." 

Rose  frowned  a  little. 

"  And  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  been  to  the  school  or  to  see 
Mrs.  Robson,  instead  of  fiddling  all  the  afternoon.  I  dare  say 
I  ought — only,  unfortunately,  I  like  my  fiddle,  and  I  don't 
like  stuffy  cottages  ;  and  as  for  the  goody  books,  I  read  them 
so  badly  that  the  old  women  themselves  come  down  upbn  me." 

"  I  seem  to  have  been  making  the  best  of  both  worlds,"  said 
Agnes  placidly.  *'  I  haven't  been  doing  anything  I  don't  like, 
but  I  Gfot  hold  of  that  dress  she  brought  home  to  make  for 
little  Emma  Payne,  and  nearly  finished  the  skirt,  so  that  I 
feel  as  good  as  when  one  has  been  twice  to  chnrch  on  a  wet 
Sunday.     Ah,  there  is  Catherine.     I  heard  the  gate." 

As  she  spoke  steps  were  heard  approaching  through  the 
clump  of  trees  which  sheltered  the  little  entrance-gate,  and  as 
Rose  sprang  to  her  feet  a  tall  figure  in  white  and  gray  ap- 
peared against  the  background  of  the  sycamores,  and  came 
quickly  toward  the  sisters. 

"  Dears,  I  am  so  sorry  ;  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  waiting 
for  me.  *  But  poor  Mrs.  Tyson  wanted  me  so  badly  that  I 
could  not  leave  her.  She  had  no  one  else  to  help  her  or  to  be 
with  her  till  that  eldest  girl  of  hers  came  home  from  work." 
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^  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Rose,  as  Catherine  put  her  arm 
round  her  shoulder  ;  "  mamma  hasn't  been  fidgeting,  and  as 
for  Agnes,  she  looks  as  if  she  never  wanted  to  move  again.'' 

Catherine's  clear  eyes,  which  at  the  moment  seemed  to  be 
full  of  inward  light,  kindled  in  them  by  some  foregoing  ex- 
perience, rested  kindly,  but  only  half  consciously,  on  her 
younger  sister,  as  Agnes  softly  nodded  and  smiled  to  her. 
Evidently  she  was  a  good  deal  older  than  the  other  two — she 
looked  about  six-and-twenty,  a  young  and  vigorous  woman  in 
the  prime  of  health  and  strength.  The  lines  of  the  form  were 
rather  thin  and  spare,  but  they  were  softened  by  the  loose 
bodice  and  long,  full  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  by  the  folds  of  a 
large  white  muslin  handkerchief  which  was  crossed  over  her 
breast.  The  face,  sheltered  by  the  plain  shade-hat,  was  also 
a  little  spoiled  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  lines  about  the  chin  and  mouth,  and  by  a  slight 
prominence  of  the  cheek-bones,  but  the  eyes,  of  a  dark  bluish 
gray,  were  fine,  the  nose  delicately  cut,  the  brow  smooth  and 
beautiful,  while  the  complexion  had  caught  the  freshness 
and  purity  of  Westmoreland  air  and  \Yestmoreland  streams. 
About  face  and  figure  there  was  a  delicate,  austere  charm, 
something  which  harmonized  with  the  bare  stretches  and 
lonely  crags  of  the  fells,  something  which  seemed  to  make  her 
a  true  daughter  of  the  mountains,  partaker  at  once  of  their 
gentleness  and  their  severit3^  She  was  in  her  place  here, 
beside  the  homely  Westmoreland  house  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  fells.  When  you  first  saw  the  other  sisters  you 
wondered  what  strange  chance  had  brought  them  into  that 
remote,  sparsely  peopled  valley;  they  were  plainly  exiles,  and 
conscious  exiles,  from  the  movement  and  exhilarations  of  a 
fuller  social  life.  But  Catherine  impressed  you  as  only  a 
refined  variety  of  the  local  type  ;  you  could  have  found  many 
like  her,  in  a  sense,  among  the  sweet-faced,  serious  women  of 
the  neighboring  farms. 

IN'ow,  as  she  and  Rose  stood  together,  her  hand  still  resting 
lightly  on  the  other's  shoulder,  a  question  from  Agnes  banished 
the  faint  smile  on  her  lips,  and  left  only  the  look  of  inward 
illumination,  the  expression  of  one  who  had  just  passed,  as  it 
were,  through  a  strenuous  and  heroic  moment  of  life,  and  was 
•ftill  living  in  the  exaltation  of  memory. 

"  So  the  poor  fellow  is  worse  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Doctor  Baker,  whom  they  have  got  to-day,  says 
the  spine  is  hopelessly  injured.  He  may  live  on  paralyzed  for 
a  few  months  or  longer,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  cure." 

Both  giris  iitt?r«d  a  shoaked  esolaiaatiou  :   "  That  fine, 
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strong  young  man  !  "  said  Rose,  under  her  breath.  "  Does  he 
know?" 

"Yes  ;  when  I  got  there  the  doctor  had  just  gone,  and  INFrs. 
Tyson,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  anything  so  dreadful, 
seemed  to  have  ahuost  lost  her  wits,  poor  thing  !  I  found  her 
in  the  front  kitchen  wich  her  apron  over  her  liead,  rocking  to 
and  fro,  and  poor  Arthur  in  the  inner  room — all  alone — wait- 
ing in  suspense." 

"  And  who  told  him  ?     He  has  been  so  hopeful." 

"I  did,"  said  Catherine  gently;  "they  made  me.  He 
would  know,  and  she  couldn't — she  ran  out  of  the  room.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  pitiful." 

"  Oh,  Catherine  ? "  exclaimed  Rose's  moved  voice,  while 
Agnes  got  up,  and  Chattie  jumped  softly  down  from  her  lap, 
unheeded. 

"  How  did  he  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Catherine,  while  the  quiet  tears  filled 
her  eyes  and  her  voice  broke,  as  the  hidden  feeling  would 
have  its  way.  "  It  was  terrible  !  I  don't  know  how  we  got 
through  that  half-hour — his  mother  and  I.  It  was  like  wrestl- 
ing with  some  one  in  agony.  At  last  he  was  exhausted — he 
let  me  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  I  think  it  soothed  him,  but  one 
couldn't  tell.  He  seemed  half  asleep  when  I  left.  Oh  !  "  she 
cried,  laying  her  hand  in  a  close  grasp  on  Rose's  arm, "  if  you 
had  seen  his  ej^es,  and  his  poor  hands — there  was  such  de- 
spair in  them  !  They  say,  though  he  was  so  young,  he  was 
thinking  of  getting  married  ;  and  he  was  so  steady,  such  a 
good  son  !  " 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  three.  Catherine  stood  looking  out 
across  the  valley  toward  the  sunset.  Now  that  the  demand 
upon  her  for  calmness  and,fortitude  was  removed,  and  that  the 
religious  exaltation  in  which  she  had  gone  through  the  last 
three  hours  was  becoming  less  intense,  the  pure  human  pity  of 
the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  seemed  to  be  gaining  npon 
her.  Her  lip  trembled,  and  two  or  three  tears  silently  over- 
flowed. Rose  turned  and  gently  kissed  her  cheek,  and  Agnes 
touched  her  hand  caressingly.  She  smiled  at  them,  for  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  let  any  sign  of  love  pass  unheeded,  and  in 
a  few  more  seconds  she  had  mastered  herself. 

"  Dears,  we  must  go  in.  Is  mother  in  her  room  ?  Oh,  Rose  ! 
in  that  thin  dress  on  the  grass  ;  I  oughtn't  to  have  kept  yoxx 
out.     It  is  quite  cold  by  now." 

And  she  hurried  them  in,  leaving  them  to  superintend  the 
preparations  for  supper  downstairs  while  she  ran  up  to  her 
mother. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  they  were  all  gathered  round 
the  supper-table,  the  windows  open  to  the  garden  and  the  Maj 
twilight.  At  Catherine's  right  hand  sat  Mrs.  Leyburn,  a  tall, 
delicate-looking  woman,  wrapped  in  a  white  shawl,  about 
whom  there  were  only  three  things  to  be  noticed — an  amiable 
temper,  a  sufficient  amount  of  weak  health  to  excuse  her  from 
all  the  more  tiresome  duties  of  life,  and  an  incorrigible  tendency 
to  sing  the  praises  of  her  daughters  at  all  times  and  to  all  peo- 
ple. The  daughters  winced  under  it  ;  Catherine,  because  it 
was  a  positive  pain  to  her  to  hear  herself  brought  forward  and 
talked  about ;  the  others,  because  youth  infinitely  prefers  to 
make  its  own  points  in  its  own  way.  Kothing,  however,  could 
mend  this  defect  of  Mrs.  Leyburn's.  Catherine's  strength  of 
will  could  keep  it  in  check  sometimes,  but  in  general  it  had  to 
be  borne  with.  A  sharp  word  would  have  silenced  the  mother's 
well-meant  chatter  at  any  time — for  she  was  a  fragile,  nervous 
woman,  entirely  dependent  on  her  surroundings — but  none 
of  them  were  capable  of  it,  and  their  mere  refractoriness 
counted  for  nothing. 

The  dining-room  in  which  they  were  gathered  had  a  good 
deal  of  homely  dignity,  and  was  to  the  Leyburns  full  of  asso- 
ciations. The  oak  settle  near  the  fire,  the  oak  sideboard  run- 
ning along  one  side  of  the  room,  the  black  oak  table  with 
carved  legs  at  whiqh  they  sat,  were  genuine  pieces  of  old 
Westmoreland  work,  which  had  belonged  to  their  grandfather. 
The  heavy  carpet  covering  the  stone  floor  of  what  twenty 
years  before  had  been  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house  was  a 
survival  from  a  south-country  home,  which  had  sheltered  their 
lives  for  eight  happy  years.  Over  the  mantel-piece  hung  the 
portrait  of  the  girls'  father,  a  long,  serious  face,  not  unlike 
Wordsworth's  face  in  outline,  and  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Catherine  ;  a  line  of  silhouettes  adorned  the  mantel- 
piece ;  on  the  walls  were  prints  of  Winchester  and  Worcester 
cathedrals,  photographs  of  Greece,  and  two  old-fashioned  en- 
gravings of  Dante  and  Milton  ;  while  a  book-case,  filled  appar- 
ently with  the  father's  college  books  and  college  prizes  and  the 
favorite  authors — mostly  poets,  philosophers,  and  theologians — 
of  his  later  years,  gave  a  final  touch  of  habitableness  to  the 
room.  The  little  meal  and  its  appointments — the  eggs,  the 
home-made  bread  and  preserves,  the  tempting  butter  and  old- 
fashioned  silver  gleaming  among  the  flowers  which  Rose  ar- 
ranged with  fanciful  skill  in  Japanese  pots  of  her  own  provid- 
ing— suggested  the  same  family  qualities  as  the  room.  Fru- 
gality, a  dainty  personal  self-respect,  a  family  consciousness, 
tenacious  of  its  memories  and  tenderly  careful  of  all  the  little 
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material  objects  which  were  to  it  the  symbols  of  those  mem- 
ories— clearly  all  these  elements  entered  into  the  Leyburn  tra- 
dition. 

\nd  of  this  tradition,  with  its  implied  assertions  and  de- 
i.-a,ls,  clearly  Catherine  Leyburn,  the  elder  sister,  was,  of  all 
the  persons  gathered  in  this  little  room,  the  most  pronounced 
embodiment.  She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  little 
basket  of  her  own  and  her  mother's  keys  beside  her.  Her 
dress  was  a  soft  black  brocade,  with  lace  collar  and  cuffs, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  an  aunt  of  her  mother's.  It  was 
too  old  for  her  both  in  fashion  and  material,  but  it  gave  her  a 
gentle,  almost  matronly,  dignity  which  became  her.  Her  long, 
thin  hands,  full  of  character  and  delicacy,  moved  nimbly 
among  the  cups  ;  all  her  ways  were  quiet  and  yet  decided.  It 
was  evident  that  among  this  little  party  she,  and  not  the 
plaintive  mother,  was  really  in  authority.  To-night,  however, 
her  looks  were  especially  soft.  The  scene  she  had  gone 
through  in  the  afternoon  had  left  her  pale,  with  traces  of  pa- 
tient fatigue  round  the  eyes  and  mouth,  but  all  her  emotion 
was  gone,  and  she  was  devoting  herself  to  the  others,  respond- 
ing with  quick  interest  and  ready  smiles  to  all  they  had  to  say, 
and  contributing  the  little  experiences  of  her  own  day  in  re- 
turn. 

Rose  sat  on  her  left  hand  in  yet  another  gown  of  strange 
tint  and  archaic  outline.  Rose's  gowns  were  legion.  They 
were  manufactured  by  a  farmer's  daughter  across  the  valley, 
under  her  strict  and  precise  supervision.  She  was  accus- 
tomed, as  she  boldly  avowed,  to  shut  herself  up  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  each  season  of  the  year  for  two  days  meditation  on  the 
subject.  And  now,  thanks  to  the  spring  warmth,  she  was  enter- 
ing at  last  with  infinite  zest  on  the  results  of  her  April  vigils. 

Catherine  had  surveyed  her  as  she  entered  the  room,  with  a 
smile,  but  a  smile  not  altogether  to  Rose's  taste. 

"  What,  another,  Roschen  ?  "  she  had  said,  with  the  slightest 
lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  "  You  never  confided  that  to  me. 
Did  you  think  I  was  unworthy  of  anything  so  artistic." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Rose  calmly,  seating  herself.  "  I 
thought  you  were  better  employed." 

3ut  a  flush  flew  over  her  transparent  cheek,  and  she  pres- 
ently threw  an  irritated  look  at  Agnes,  who  had  been  looking 
from  her  to  Catherine  with  amused  eyes. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Thornburgh  and  Mr.  Elsmere  driving  from  the 
station,"  Catherine  announced  presently  ;  *^at  least  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  a  clerical  wide-awake,  with  a  poptiiianteau  bf ^ 
bmd|  80  I  iwagi»6il  it  mpt  t^aye  b^#^  l^e*" 
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"  Did  he  look  promisiDg  ?  "  inquired  Agnes. 

"  I  don't  think  I  noticed,"  said  Catherine  simply,  but  with 
a  momentary  change  of  expression.  The  sisters,  remembering 
how  she  had  come  in  upon  them  with  that  look  of  one  "  lifted 
up,"  understood  why  she  had  not  noticed,  and  refrained  from 
further  questions. 

"  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  young  man  is  recovered  enough 
to  stand  Long  AVhindale  festivities,"  said  Rose.  "  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh  means  to  let  them  loose  on  his  devoted  head  to-morrow 
niglit.  " 

"  Who  are  coming  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Leybnrn,  eagerly.  The  oc- 
casional tea-parties  of  the  neighborhood  were  an  unfailing  ex- 
citement to  her,  simply  because,  by  dint  of  the  small  adorn- 
ings  natural  to  the  occasion,  they  showed  her  daughters  to 
her  under  slightly  new  aspects.  To  see  Catherine,  who  never 
took  any  thought  for  her  appearance,  forced  to  submit  to  a 
white  dress,  a  line  of  pearls  round  the  shapely  throat,  a  flower 
in  the  brown  hair,  put  there  by  Rose's  imperious  fingers  ;  to 
sit  in  a  corner  well  out  of  draughts,  watching  the  effect  of 
Rose's  half-fledged  beauty,  and  drinking  in  the  compliments 
of  the  neighborhood  on  Rose's  playing  or  Agnes's  conversa- 
tion, or  Catherine's  practical  ability — these  were  Mrs.  Leyburn's 
passions,  and  a  tea-party  always  gratified  them  to  the  fulL 

"Mamma  asks  as  if  really  she  wanted  an  answer,"  re- 
marked Agnes  dryly.  *' Dear  mother,  can't  you  by  now 
make  up  a  tea-party  at  the  Thornburghs  out  of  your  head  ?  " 

"  The  Seatons  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Leyburn. 

"  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Miss  Barks,"  replied  Rose.  "  The  rector 
won't  come.  And  I  needn't  say  that,  having  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  is  now  misera- 
ble because  she  has  got  her.  Her  ambition  is  gratified,  but  she 
knows  that  she  has  spoiled  the  party.  Well,  then,  Mr.  May- 
hew,  of  course,  his  son,  a7id  his  flute." 

*•  You  to  play  his  accompaniments  ?  "  put  in  Agnes,  slyly. 
Rose's  lip  curled.     . 

"  Not  if  Miss  Barks  knows  it,"  she  said  emphatically,  "  nor 
if  I  know  it.  The  Bakers  of  coui'se,  ourselves,  and  the  un- 
known." 

"  Dr.  Baker  is  always  pleasant,"  said  Mrs.  Leyburn,  leaning 
back  and  drawing  her  white  shawl  languidly  round  her. 
"  He  told  me  the  other  day,  Catherine,  that  if  it  weren't  for 
you  he  should  have  to  retire.  He  regards  you  as  his  junior 
partner.  '  ^larvelous  nursing  gift  your  eldest  daughter  has, 
Mrs.  Leyburn,'  he  said  to  me  the  other  day.  A  most  agreea- 
ble man." 
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"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  get  any  candid  opinions  out 
of  Mr.  Elsmere  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  "  said  Rose,  musing. 
*'  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  having  an  opinion  of  some  sort  about 
Mrs.  Seaton." 

"  Oxford  dons  don't  gossip  and  are  never  candid,"  remarked 
Agnes  severely. 

"  Then  Oxford  dons  must  be  very  dull,"  cried  Rose.  "  How- 
^  ever,"  and  her  countenance  brightened,  "  if  he  stays  here  four 
weeks  we  can  teach  him." 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  sat  watching  the  two  girls  with  a 
soft,  elder  sister's  indulgence.  Was  it  in  connection  with 
their  bright,  attractive  looks  that  the  thought  flitted  through 
her  head  :  '^  I  wonder  what  the  young  man  will  be  like  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Rose  presently,  "  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten Mrs.  Thornburgh's  two  messages.  I  informed  her, 
Agnes,  that  you  had  given  up  water-color  and  meant  to  try 
oils,  and  she  told  me  to  implore  you  not  to,  because  '  water 
color  is  so  much  more  lady-like  than  oils.'  And  as  for  you, 
Catherine,  she  sent  you  a  most  special  message.  I  was  tell 
you  that  she  just  loved  the  way  you  had  taken  to  plaiting 
your  hair  lately — that  it  was  exactly  like  the  picture  of 
Jeanie  Deans  she  has  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  she 
would  never  forgive  you  if  you  didn't  plait  it  so  to-morrow 
night." 

Catherine  flushed  faintly  as  she  got  up  from  the  table. 

"  Mrs.  Thornburgh  has  eagle-eyes,"  she  said,  moving  away 
to  give  her  arm  to  her  mother,  who  looked  fondly  at  her, 
making  some  remark  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  taste. 

"  Rose,"  cried  Agnes  indignantly,  when  the  other  two  had 
disappeared,  "  you  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh  have  not  the  sense 
you  were  born  with.  What  on  earth  did  you  say  that  to 
Catherine  for  ?  " 

Rose  stared  ;  then  her  face  fell  a  little. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  foolish,"  she  admitted.  Then  she  leaned 
her  head  on  one  hand  and  drew  meditative  patterns  on  the 
table-cloth  with  the  other.  "  You  know,  Agnes,"  she  said 
presently,  looking  up,  "  there  are  drawbacks  to  having  a  Saint 
Elizabeth  for  a  sister." 

Agnes  discreetly  made  no  reply,  and  Rose  was  left  alone. 
She  sat  dreaming  a  few  minutes,  the  corners  of  the  red  mouth 
drooping.  Then  she  sprang  up  with  a  long  sigh.  "A  little 
life  !  "  she  said,  half  aloud,  "  a  little  icickedness  !  "  and  she 
shook  her  curly  head  defiantly. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  little  drawing-room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  Catherine  and  Rose  stood   together  by 
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the  open  window.  For  the  first  time  in  a  lingering  spring, 
the  air  was  soft  and  balmy  ;  a  tender  grayness  lay  over  the 
valley  ;  it  was  not  night,  though  above  the  clear  outlines  of 
the  fell  the  stars  were  just  twinkling  in  the  pale  blue.  Far 
away  under  the  crag  on  the  further  side  of  High  Fell  a 
lig'it  was  shining.  As  Catherine's  eyes  caught  it  there  was  a 
quick  response  in  the  fine  Madonna-like  face. 

"  Any  news  for  me  from  the  Backhouses  this  afternoon  ?  " 
she  asked  Rose. 

*'  No,  I  heard  of  none.     How  is  she  ?  " 

"  Dying,"  said  Catherine  simply,  and  stood  a  moment  look- 
ing out.  Rose  did  not  interrupt  her.  She  knew  tfiat  the  house 
from  which  the  light  was  shining  sheltered  a  tragedy  ;  she 
guessed  with  the  vagueness  of  nineteen  that  it  was  a  tragedy 
of  passion  and  sin  ;  but  Catlierine  had  not  been  communi- 
cative on  tlie  subject,  and  Rose  had  for  some  time  past  set  up 
a  dumb  resistance  to  her  sister's  most  characteristic  ways  of 
life  and  tliought,  which  prevented  her  now  from  asking  ques- 
tiojis.  She  wislied  nervously  to  give  Catherine's  extraordinary 
moral  strength  no  greater  advantage  over  her  than  she  could 
help. 

Presently,  however,  Catherine  threw  her  arm  around  her 
with  a  tender  protect! veness. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  yourself  all  all  the  afternoon 
Roschen  ?  " 

"  I  practiced  for  two  hours,"  said  the  girl  shortly,  "and two 
hours  this  morning.     My  Spohr  is  nearly  perfect." 

"  And  you  didn't  look  into  the  school  ?  "  asked  Catherine, 
hesitating  ;  "  I  know  Miss  Merry  expected  you." 

"  No,  I  didn't.  Wh^n  one  can  play  the  violin  and  can't 
teach  any  more  than  a  cockatoo,  w^hat's  the  good  of  wasting 
one's  time  in  teaching  ?  " 

Catherine  did  not  reply.  A  minute  after  Mrs.  Leyburn 
called  her,  and  she  went  to  sit  on  a  stool  at  her  mother's  feet, 
her  hands  resting  on  the  elder  woman's  lap,  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  tall,  active  figure  one  of  beautiful  and  child-like  aban- 
donment. Mrs.  Le3^burn  wanted  to  confide  in  her  al)outanew 
cap,  and  Catherine  took  up  the  subject  with  a  zest  Avhich  kept 
her  mother  happy  till  bed-time. 

"  Why  couldn't  she  take  as  much  interest  in  my  Spohr  ?  '* 
thought  Rose. 

Late  that  night,  long  after  she  had  performed  all  a  maid's 
offices  for  her  mother,  Catlierine  Leyburn  was  busy  in  her  own 
room  arranging  a  large  cn]>board  containing  medicines  and 
ordinary  medical   necessaries,   a   storehouse   whence   all   the 
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simpler  emergencies  of  their  end  of  the  valley  were  supplied 
She  had  put  on  a  white  flannel  dressing-gown  and  mov»d 
noiselessly  about  in  it,  the  very  embodiment  of  order,  of  purity, 
of  quiet  energy.  The  little  white-curtained  room  was  bare- 
ness and  neatness  itself.  There  were  a  few  book-shelves  along 
the  Avails,  holding  the  books  which  her  father  had  given  her. 
Over  the  bed  were  two  enlarged  portraits  of  her  parents,  and 
a  line  of  queer  little  faded  monstrosities,  representing  Rose 
and  Agnes  in  different  stages  of  chiidhood.  On  the  table  be- 
side the  bed  was  a  pile  of  well-worn  books — Keble,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  Bible — connected  in  the  mind  of  the  mistress  of 
the  room  with  the  intehsest  moments  of  the  spiritual  life. 
There  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  the  bed,  a  plain  chaii*  or  two,  a 
large  press ;  otherwise  no  furniture  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  no  ornaments.  And  yet,  for  all  its  emptiness, 
the  little  room  in  its  order  and  spotlesshess  had  the  look  and 
spell  of  a  sanctuary. 

When  her  task  was  finished  Catherine  came  forward  to  the 
infinitesimal  dressing-table,  and  stood  a  moment  before  the 
common  cottage  looking-glass  upon  it.  The  candle  behind 
her  showed  her  the  outlines  of  her  head  and  face  in  shadow 
against  the  white  ceiling.  Her  soft  brown  hair  was  plaited 
high  above  the  broad  white  brow,  giving  to  it  an  added  state- 
liness,  while  it  left  unmasked  the  pure  lines  of  the  neck.  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  and  her  mother  were  quite  right.  Simple  as 
the  new  arrangement  was,  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  ef- 
fective. 

But  the  looking-glass  got  no  smile  in  return  for  its  infonna- 
tion.  Catherine  Leybum  was  young  ;  she  was  alone  ;  she  was 
being  very  plainly  told  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  she  was,  or 
might  be  at'  any  moment,  a  beautiful  woman.  And  all  her 
answer  was  a  frown  and  a  quick  movement  away  from  the 
glass.  Putting  up  her  hands  she  began  to  undo  the  plaits  with 
haste,  almost  with  impatience  ;  she  smoothed  the  whole  mass 
then  set  free  into  the  severest  order,  plaited  it  closely  together, 
and  then,  putting  out  her  light,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
side the  window,  which  was  partly  open  to  the  starlight  and 
the  mountains.  The  voice  of  the  river  far  away,  wafted  from 
the  mist-covered  depths  of  the  valley,  and  the  faint  rustling  of 
the  trees  just  outside,  were  for  long  after  the  only  sounds 
which  broke  the  silence. 

When  Catherine  appeared  at  breakfast  next  morning  her 
hair  was  plainly  gathered  into  a  close  knot  behind,  which  had 
been  her  way  of  dressins^  it  since  she  was  thirteen.  Agnes 
threw  a  quick  look  at  Rose  ;  Mrs.  Leyburn,  as  soon  as  she 
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had  made  out  through  her  spectacles  what  was  the  matter, 
broke  into  warm  expostulations. 

"  It  is  more  comfortable,  dear  mother,  and  takes  much  lesa 
time,"  said  Catherine,  reddening. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Thornburgh  !  "  remarked  Agnes  dryly. 

*'  Oh,  Rose  will  make  up  I  "  said  Catherine,  glancing,  not 
without  a  spark  of  mischief  in  her  gray  eyes,  at  Rose's 
tortured  locks  ;  "  and  mamma's  new  cap,  which  will  be 
superb  !  " 

CHAPTER  n. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  was 
to  be  marked  in  the  annals  of  Long  AVhindale  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Thornburgh's  "  high  tea,"  that  lady  was  seated  in  the  vicarage 
garden,  her  spectacles  on  her  nose,  a  large  couvre-iJied  over 
her  knees,  and  the  Whinborough  newspaper  on  her  lap.  The 
neighborhood  of  this  last  enabled  her  to  make  an  intermittent 
pretense  of  reading  ;  but  in  reality  the  energies  of  her  house- 
wifely mind  were  taken  up  with  quite  other  things.  The 
yicar's  wife  was  plunged  in  a  housekeeping  experiment  of 
absorbing  interest.  All  her  solid  preparations  for  the  evening 
were  over,  and  in  her  own  mind  she  decided  that  with  them 
there  was  no  possible  fault  to  be  found.  The  cook,  Sarah,  had 
gone  about  her  work  with  a  spirit  at  once  lavish  and  fastidi- 
ous, breathed  into  her  by  her  mistress.  Xo  better  tongue,  no 
plumper  chickens,  than  those  which  would  grace  her  board 
to-night  were  to  be  found,  so  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  persuaded, 
in  the  district.  And  so  with  everything  else  of  a  substantial 
kind.     On  this  head  the  hostess  felt  no  anxieties. 

But  a  "tea"  in  the  north  country  depends  for  distinction, 
not  on  its  solids  or  its  savories,  but  on  its  sweets.  A  rural 
hostess  earns  her  reputation,  not  by  a  discriminating:  eye  for 
butcher's  meat,  but  by  her  inventiveness  in  cakes  and  custards. 
And  it  was  just  here,  with  regard  to  this  '*  bubble  reputation," 
that  the  vicar's  wife  of  Long  Whindale  was  particularly  sensi- 
tive. Was  she  not  expecting  Mrs.  Seaton,  the  wife  of  the 
Rector  of  Whinborough — odious  woman — to  tea  ?  Was  it 
not  incumbent  on  her  to  do  well,  nay,  to  do  brilliantly,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  local  magnate  ?  And  how  was  it  possible  to  do 
brilliantly  in  this  matter  with  a  cook  whose  recipes  were  hope- 
lessly old-fashioned,  and  who  had  an  exasperatiiig  belief  in 
the  sufficiency  of  buttered  "whigs"and  home-made  marma- 
lade for  all  requirements  ?  Stung  by  these  thoughts,  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  had  gone  prowling  about  the  neighboring  town 
©f  Whiuborougu  till  fhe  sUop  windgw  Qf  &  certaia  newly  ar* 
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rived  confectioner  had  been  revealed  to  her,  stored  with  the 
most  airy  and  appetizing  trifles — of  a  make  and  coloring  quite 
metropolitan.  She  had  flattened  her  gray  curls  against  the 
windows  for  one  deliberate  moment  ;  had  then  rushed  in  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  carrier's  cart  of  Long  Whindale,  which  she 
was  now  anxiously  awaiting,  should  have  arrived,  bearing  with 
it  the  produce  of  that  adventure,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  would  be 
a  proud  woman,  prepared  to  meet  the  legion  of  rector's  wives 
without  flinching.  Not,  indeed,  in  all  respects  a  woman  at 
peace  with  herself  and  the  world.  In  the  country,  where 
every  household  should  be  self-contained,  a  certain  discredit 
attaches  in  every  well-regulated  mind  to  "getting  things  in." 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  also  nervous  at  the  thought  of  the  bill. 
It  would  have  to  be  met  gradually  out  of  the  weekly  money. 
For  "  William  "  was  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  except 
so  far  as  a  few  magnificent  generalities  and  the  testimony  of 
his  own  dazzled  eyes  might  inform  him.  But  after  all,  in  this 
as  in  everything  else,  one  must  suffer  to  be  distinguished. 

The  carrier,  however,  lingered.  And  at  last  the  drowsiness 
of  the  afternoon  overcame  even  those  pleasing  expectations 
we  have  described,  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  newspaper  dropped 
unheeded  to  her  feet.  The  vicarage,  under  the  shade  of 
which  she  was  sitting,  was  a  new  gray-stone  building  with 
wooden  gables,  occupying  the  site  of  what  had  once  been  the 
earlier  vicarage  house  of  Long  Whindale,  the  primitive  dwell- 
ing-house of  an  incumbent  whose  chapelry,  after  sundry  aug- 
mentations, amounted  to  just  twenty-seven  pounds  a  year. 
The  modern  house,  though  it  only  contained  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  one  guest,  and  two 
maids,  would  have  seemed  palatial  to  those  rustic  clerics  of  the 
past  from  whose  ministrations  the  lonely  valley  had  drawn  its 
spiritual  sustenance  in  times  gone  by.  They,  indeed,  had  be- 
longed to  another  race — a  race  sprung  from  the  soil  and  con- 
tent to  spend  the  whole  of  life  in  yqyj  close  contact  and  very 
homely  intercourse  with  their  mother  earth.  Mr.  Thornburgh,  ^ 
who  had  come  to  the  valley  ox\\j  a  few  years  before  from  a 
parish  in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  who  had 
no  inherited  interest  in  the  Cumbrian  folk  and  their  ways,  had 
only  a  very  faint  idea,  and  that  a  distinctly  deprecatory  one,  of 
what  these  mythical  predecessors  of  his,  with  their  strange  so- 
cial status  and  unbecoming  occupations,  might  be  like.  But 
there  were  one  or  two  old  men  still  lingering  in  the  dale  who 
could  have  told  him  a  great  deal  about  them,  whose  memory 
went  back  to  the  days  when  tlie  relative  social  importance  of 
the  dale  parsons  was  exactly  expressed  by  the  characteristio 
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Westmoreland  saj'ing  :  "  Ef  ye'U  nobbut  send  us  a  gude  schule- 
measter,  a  verra'  moderate  parson  'ull  dea  I  "  and  whose  slow 
minds,  therefore,  were  filled  with  a  strong  inarticulate  sense 
of  difference  as  they  say  him  pass  along  the  road,  and  recalled 
the  incumbent  of  their  childhood,  dropping  in  for  his  "  crack  " 
and  his  glass  of  "  yale  "  at  tliis  or  that  farm-house  on  any  oc- 
casion of  local  festivity,  or  driving  his  sheep  to  Whinborough 
Market  with  his  own  hands  like  any  other  peasant  of  the  dale. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  few  remaining 
survivors  of  this  primitive  clerical  order  in  the  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  valleys  have  dropped  into  their  quiet,  unre- 
membered  graves,  and  new"  men  of  other  ways  and  other 
modes  of  speech  reign  in  their  stead.  And  as  at  Long  Whin- 
dale,  so  almost  everywhere,  the  change  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  old  parsonage  houses  with  their 
stone  floors,  their  parlors  lustrous  with  oak  carving  on  chest  or 
dresser,  and  their  encircling  farm-buildings  and  meadows,  in 
favor  of  an  upgrowth  of  new,  trim  mansions  designed  to  meet 
the  needs,  not  of  peasants,  but  of  gentlefolks. 

And  naturally  the  churches  too  have  shared  in  the  process 
of  transformation.  The  ecclesiastical  revival  of  the  last  half 
century  has  worked  its  will  even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
Cumbrian  country,  and  soon  not  a  vestige  of  the  homely  wor- 
shiping-places  of  an  earlier  day  will  remain.  Across  the  road, 
in  front  of  the  Long  Whindale  parsonage,  for  instance,  rose  a 
freshly  built  church,  also  peaked  and  gabled,  with  a  spire  and 
two  bells,  and  a  painted  east  window,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
novelties  besides.  The  primitive  whitewashed  structure  it  re- 
placed had  lasted  long,  and  in  the  course  of  many  generations 
time  had  clothed  its  moss-grown  walls,  its  slated  porch,  and 
tombstones  worn  with  rain  in  a  certain  beauty  of  congruity 
and  association,  linking  it  with  the  purple  distanee  of  the  fells, 
and  the  brawling  river  bending  round  the  gray  inclosure.  But 
finally,  after  a  period  of  quiet  and  gradual  decay,  the  ruin  of 
Long  Whindale  Chapel  had  become  a  quick  and  hurrying  ruin 
that  v>^ould  not  be  arrested.  When  the  rotten  timbers  of  the 
roof  came  dropping  on  the  farmers'  heads,  and  the  oak  benches 
beneatli  offered  gaps  the  geography  of  which  had  to  be  care- 
fully learned  by  the  substantial  persons  who  sat  on  them,  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken  by  undignified  disast'T  ;  when  the 
rain  poured  in  on  the  communion  table,  and  the  wind  raged 
through  innumerable  mortarless  chinks,  even  the  slowly  mov- 
ing folk  of  the  valley  came  to  the  conclusion  *'^at "  summat 
'ull  hev  to  be  deun,"  And  by  the  help  of  the  bishop  and 
Qu§en  Anne's  boiuity,  and  what  not,  aided  by  just  as  many 
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lialf-crowns  as  the  valley  found  itself  unable  to  defend  against 
tlie  encroachments  of  a  new  and  ^'  moiderin  "  parson,  "  sum- 
mat  "  was  done,  whereof  the  results — namely^  the  new  church, 
vicarage,  and  school-house — were  now  conspicuous. 

This  radical  change,  however,  had  not  been  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thornburgh,  but  of  his  predecessor,  a  much  more  pushing  and 
enterprising  man,  whose  successful  efforts  to  improve  the 
church  accommodation  in  Long  Whindale  had  moved  sucli 
deep  and  lasting  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  a  somewhat 
letliargic  bishop,  that  promotion  had  been  readily  found  for 
him.  Mr.  Thornburgh  was  neither  capable  of  the  sturdy  beg- 
ging which  had  raised  the  church,  nor  was  he  likely  on  other 
lines  to  reach  preferment.  He  and  his  wife,  who  possessed 
much  more  salience  of  character  than  he,  were  accepted  in  the 
dale  as  belonging  to  the  established  order  of  things.  Xobody 
wished  them  any  harm,  and  the  few  people  they  had  specially 
befriended,  naturally,  thought  well  of  them. 

But  the  old  intimacy  of  relation  which  had  once  subsisted 
bet  wen  the  clergyman  of  Long  Whindale  and  his  parishioners 
was  wholly  gone.  They  had  sunk  in  the  scale  ;  the  parson 
had  risen.  The  old  statesmen  or  peasant  proprietors  of  the 
valley  had  for  the  most  part  succumbed  to  various  destructive 
iniinences,  some  social,  some  economical,  added  to  a  certain 
amount  of  corrosion  from  within,  and  their  place  had  been 
taken  by  leaseholders,  less  drunken  perhaps,  and  better  edu- 
cated, but  also  far  less  shrewd  and  individual,  and  lacking  in 
the  rude  dignity  of  their  precedessors. 

And  as  the  land  had  lost,  the  church  had  gained.  The  place 
of  the  dalesmen  knew  them  no  more,  but  the  church  and  par- 
sonage had  got  themselves  rebuilt,  the  parson  had  had  his  in- 
come raised,  had  let  off  his  glebe  to  a  neighboring  farmer, 
kept  two  maids,  and  drank  claret  when  he  drank  anything. 
His  flock  were  friendly  enough,  and  paid  their  commuted 
tithes  without  grumbling.  But  between  them  and  a  perfectly 
well-meaning  but  rather  dull  man,  who  stood  on  his  dignity 
and  wore  a  black  coat  all  the  week,  there  was  no  real  com- 
munity. Rejoice  in  it  as  we  may,  in  this  final  passage  of 
Parson  Primi'ose  to  social  regions  beyond  the  ken  of  Fariner 
Flamborough,  there  are  some  elements  of  loss,  as  there  are  in 
all  changes. 

Wheels  on  the  road  I  Mrs.  Thornburgh  woke  up  with  a  start, 
and  stumbling  over  newspaper  and  couvre-ined^  hurried  across 
the  lawn  as  fast  as  her  short,  squat  figure  would  allow,  gray 
curls  and  cap-strings  flying  behind  her.     Slie  heard  a  colloquy 
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tnmed  the  corner  of  the  house  she  nearly  ran  into  her  tall 
cook,  Sarah,  whose  impassive  and  saturnine  countenance  bore 
traces  of  unusual  excitement. 

"Misses,  there's  naw  cakes.  They're  all  left  behind  on  t' 
counter  at  Randall's.  Mr.  Backhouse  says  as  how  he  told  old 
Jim  to  go  fur  'em,  and  he  niver  went,  and  Mr.  Backhouse  he 
niver  found  oot  till  he'd  got  past  t'  bridge,  and  then  it  wur 
too  late  to  go  back." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  stood  transfixed,  something  of  her  fresh 
pink  color  slowly  deserting  her  face  as  she  realized  the  enor- 
mity of  the  catastrophe.  And  was  it  possible  that  there  was 
the  faintest  tAvinkle  of  grim  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  that 
elderly  minx,  Sarah  ? 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  however,  did  not  stay  to  explore  the  re- 
cesses of  Sarah's  mind,  but  ran  with  little  pattering,  undigni- 
fied steps  across  the  front  garden  and  down  the  steps  to  where 
Mr.  Backhouse  the  carrier  stood,  bracing  himself  for  self- 
defense. 

"  Ya  may  weel  fret,  mum,"  said  Mr,  Backhouse,  interrupt- 
ing the  flood  of  her  reproaches,  with  the  comparative  scmg^ 
froidoi  one  who  knew  that,  after  all,  he  was  the  only  carrier 
on  the  road,  and  that  the  vicarage  was  five  miles  from  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  ;  "  it's  a  bad  job,  and  I's  not  goin'  to  say  it  isn't. 
But  ya  jest  look  'ere,  mum,  what's  a  man  to  du  wi'  a  daft 
thingamy  like  that^  as  caan't  teak  a  plain  order,  and  spiles  a 
poor  man's  business  as  caan't  help  hissel'  ?  " 

And  Mr.  Backhouse  pointed  with  withering  scorn  to  a  small, 
shrunken  old  man,  who  sat  dangling  his  legs  on  the  shaft  of 
the  cart,  and  whose  countenance  wore  a  singular  expression  of 
mingled  meekness  and  composure,  as  his  partner  flourished  an 
indignant  finger  toward  him. 

"  Jim  !  cried  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  reproachfully,  "  I  did  think 
you  would  have  taken  more  pains  about  my  order  ! " 

"  Yis,  mum,"  said  the  old  man  placidly,  "  ya  might'  a' 
thowt  it.  I's  reet  sorry,  bit  ya  caan't  help  these  things  sum- 
tiraes — an'  it's  naw  gud  a-hollerin'  ower  'em  like  a  mad  bull. 
Aa  tuke  yur  bit  paper  to  Randall's  and  aa  laft  it  wi'  'em  to 
mek  up,  an'  than  aa,  weel,  aa  went  to  a  friend,  an'  ee  may 
hev  giv'  me  a  glass  of  yale,  aa  doon't  say  ee  dud — but  ee 
may,  I  ween't  sweer.  Hawsomiver,  aa  niver  thowt  naw  mair 
aboot  it,  nor  mair  did  John,  so  ee  needn't  taak — till  we  wur 
jest  two  mile  from  'ere.  An'  ee's  a  gon'  on  sense  !  My  !  an* 
a  larroping  the  poor  beeast  like  onything  !  " 

Mrs.  Thoraburg  stood  aghast  at  the  calmness  of  this  auda- 
cious  recital.      As  for  John,  he   looked  on  surveying  his 
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brother's  philosophical  demeanor  at  first  with  speechless 
wrath,  and  then  with  an  inscrutable  mixture  of  expressions, 
in  which,  however,  any  one  accustomed  to  his  weather-beaten 
countenance  would   have  probably  read  a  hidden  admiration. 

"  VV^eel,  aa  niver  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  Jim's  explanatory 
remarks  had  come  to  an  end,  swinging  himself  up  on  to  his 
seut  and  gathering  up  the  reins.  "  Yur  a  boald  'un  to  tell 
tiie  missus  theer  to  hur  feeace  as  how  ya  wur  'tossicatit  whan 
yur  owt  ta  been  duing  yur  larful  business.  Aa've  doon  wi' 
ycr.  Aa  aims  to  please  ma  coostomers,  an'  aa  caan't  abide 
sek  wark.  Yur  like  on  oald  kneyfe,  I  can  mak'  nowt  o'  ya', 
nowder  back  nor  edge." 

Mrs.  Thornburgli  wrung  her  fat,  short  hands  in  despair, 
making  little  incoherent  laments  and  suggestions  as  she  saw 
him  about  to  depart,  of  which  John  at  last  gathered  the  main 
purport  to  be  that  she  wished  him  to  go  back  to  Whin- 
borough  for  her  precious  parcel. 

He  shook  his  head  compassionately  over  the  preposterous 
state  of  mind  betrayed  by  such  a  demand,  and  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  abuse  of  his  brother,  and  an  assurance  to  the  vicar's 
wife  that  he  meant  to  "gie  that  oald  man  nawtice  when  he 
got  haum  ;  he  wasn't  goan  to  hev  his  bisness  spiled  for 
nowt  by  an  oald  ijiot  wi'  a  hed  as  full  o'  yale  as  a  hay-rick's 
full  of  mice,"  he  raised  his  whip  and  the  clattering  vehicle 
moved  forward  ;  Jim  meanwhile  preserving  through  all  his 
brother's  wrath  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  wailings  the  same 
mild  and  even  countenance,  the  meditative  and  friendly 
aspect  of  the  philosopher  letting  the  world  go  "  as  e'en  it  will." 

So  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  left  gasping,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lumbering  cart  along  the  bit  of  road  leading  to 
the  hamlet  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  with  so  limp  and  crest- 
fallen an  aspect  that  even  the  gaunt  and  secretly  jubilant 
Sarah  was  moved  to  pity. 

"  Why,  missis,  we'll  do  very  well.  I'll  hev  some  scones  in 
t'  oven  in  naw  time,  an'  theer's  finger  biscuits,  an'  wi'  buttered 
toast  an'  sum  o'  t'  best  jams,  if  they  don't  hev  enuf  to  eat 
they  ought  to."  Then,  dropping  her  voice,  she  asked,  with  a 
hurried  change  of  tone  :  *'  Did  ye  ask  un'  lioo  his  daater  is?" 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  started.  Her  pastoral  conscience  was 
smitten.  She  opened  the  gate  and  waved  violently  after  the 
cart.  John  pulled  his  horse  up,  and  with  a  few  quick  steps 
she  brought  herself  within  speaking,  or  rather  shouting, 
distance. 

"  How's  your  daughter  to-day,  John  ?  " 

The  ol(i  man's  face,  peering  round  the  oil-cloth  hood  of  the 
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cart,  was  darkened  by  a  sudden  cloud  as  he  cauglit  the  Vv-ords. 
His  stern  lips  closed.  He  muttered  something  inaudible  to 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  and  whipped  up  his  horse  again.  The  cart 
started  oif,  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  left  staring  into  tlie 
receding  eyes  of  ''  Jim  the  Noodle,"  Avho,  from  his  seat  on  tlie 
near  shaft,  regarded  her  with  a  gaze  w^hich  had  passed  from 
benevolence  into  a  preternatural  soleninitj^ 

"  He  sparin'  ov  'is  speech  is  John  Backhouse,"  said  Sarnil, 
grimly,  as  her  mistress  returned  to  her.  *'  May  be  eo's 
aboot  reet.  It's  a  bad  business  an'  ee'll  not  mend  it  wi' 
taakin'." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  however,  could  not  apply  herself  to  the 
care  of  Mary  Backhouse.  At  any  other  moment  it  would 
have  excited  in  her  breast  the  shuddering  interest  which, 
owing  to  certain  peculiar  attendant  circumstances,  it  awakened 
in  every  other  woman  in  Long  Whindale.  But  her  mind — 
Buch  are  the  limitations  of  even  clergyman's  wives — was  now 
absorbed  by  her  own  misfortune.  Her  very  cap-strings 
seemed  to  hang  limp  with  depression,  as  she  followed  Sarah 
dejectedly  into  the  kitchen,  and  gave  what  attention  she 
could  to  those  second-best  arrangements  so  depressing  to  the 
idealist  temper. 

Poor  soul  !  All  the  charm  and  glitter  of  her  little  social 
adventure  was  gone.  When  she  once  more  emerged  upon 
the  lawn,  and  languidly  readjusted  her  spectacles,  she  was 
weighed  down  by  the  thought  that  in  two  hours  Mrs.  Seaton 
would  be  upon  her.  ]N'othing  of  this  kind  ever  happened  to 
Mrs.  Seaton.  The  universe  obeyed  her  nod.  No  carrier  con- 
veying goods  to  her  august  door  ever  got  drunk  or  failed  to 
deliver  his  consignment.  The  thing  was  inconceivable.  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  was  well  aware  of  it. 

Should  William  be  informed  ?  Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  a 
rooted  belief  in  the  brutality  of  husbands  in  all  domestic, 
crises,  and  would  have  preferred  not  to  inform  him.  But  siX'' 
had  also  a  dismal  certainty  that  the  secret  would  burn  a  h.ole 
in  her  till  it  was  confessed — bill  and  all.  Besides  frightful 
thought  ! — would  they  have  to  eat  up  all  those  meringues 
next  day  ? 

Her  reflections  at  last  became  so  depressing  that,  with  a 
natural  epicurean  instinct,  she  tried  violently  to  turn  her 
mind  away  from  them.  Luckily  she  was  assisted  by  a  sudden 
perception  of  the  roof  and  chimneys  of  Burwood,  the  Ley- 
burns'  house,  peeping  above  the  trees  to  the  left.  At  sight 
of  them  a  smile  overspread  her  plump  and  gently  wrinkled 
face.     She  fell  gradually  into  a  train  of  thought,  as  feminine 
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as  that  in  which  she  had  just  been  indulging,  but  infinitely 
more  pleasing. 

For,  with  regard  to  the  Leyburns,  at  this  present  niomeni» 
Mrs.  Thorn  burgh  felt  herself  in  the  great  position  of  tutelary- 
divinity  or  guai'dian  angel.  At  least  if  divinities  and  guard- 
ian angels  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  questions  to 
which  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  mind  was  now  addressed,  it  would 
clearly  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  vicar's  wife  that  they 
ouglit  to  do  so. 

*'  Who  else  is  there  to  look  after  these  girls,  I  should  like 
to  know,"  Mrs.  Thornburgh  inquired  of  herself,  "  if  I  don't 
do  it  ?  As  if  girls  married  themselves  !  People  may  talk  of 
•their  independence  nowadays  as  much  as  they  like — it  always 
has  to  be  done  for  them,  one  way  or  another.  Mrs.  Leyburn, 
poor  lackadaisical  thing  !  is  no  good  whatever.  No  more  is 
Catherine.  They  both  behave  as  if  husbands  tumbled  into 
your  mouth  for  the  asking.  Catherine's  too  good  for  this 
world — but  if  she  doesn't  do  it,  I  must.  Why,  that  girl  Rose 
is  a  beauty — if  they  didn't  let  her  wear  those  ridiculous 
mustard-colored  things,  and  do  her  hair  fit  to  frighten  the 
crows  !  Agnes  too — so  lady-like  and  well-mannered  ;  she'd 
do  credit  to  any  man.     Well,  we  shall  see,  Ave  shall  see  !  " 

And  Mrs.  Thornburgh  gently  shook  her  gray  curls  from 
side  to  side,  while  her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  open  spare-room 
window,  shone  with  meaning. 

"  So  eligible,  too — private  means,  no  incumbrances,  and  as 
good  as  gold." 

She  sat  lost  a  moment  in  a  pleasing  dream. 

"  Shall  I  bring  oot  the  tea  to  you  theer,  mum  ?  "  called 
Sarah  grufiiy,  from  the  garden  door.  "  Master  and  Mr. 
Elsmere  are  just  coomin'  down  t'  field  by  t'  stepping-stones." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  signaled  assent,  and  the  tea-table  was 
brought.  Afternoon  tea  was  by  no  means  a  regular  institu- 
tion at  the  vicarage  of  Long  Whindale,  and  Sarah  never  sup- 
plied it  without  signs  of  protest.  But  when  a  guest  was  in 
the  house  Mrs.  Thornburg  insisted  upon  it  :  her  obstinacy 
inT/he  matter,  like  her  dreams  of  cakes  and  confections,  being 
all  part  of  her  determination  to  move  with  the  times,  in  spite 
of  the  station  to  which  Providence  had  assigned  her. 

A  minute  afterward  the  vicar,  a  thick-set,  gray-haired  man 
of  sixty,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  younger  man  in  clerical  dress, 
emerged  upon  the  lawn. 

"  Welcome  sight !  "  cried  Mr.  Thornburgh  ;  *'  Robert  and 
I  have  been  coveting  that  tea  for  the  last  hour.  You  guessed 
very  well,  Emmaj  to  have  it  just  ready  for  us," 
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**  Oh,  that  was  Sarah.  She  saw  you  coming  down  to  the 
stepping-stones,"  replied  his  wife,  pleased,  however,  by  any 
mark  of  appreciation  from  her  mankind,  however  small. 
"  Robert,  I  hope  you  haven't  been  walked  off  your  legs  ? '' 

"  What,  in  this  air,  Cousin  Emma  ?  I  could  walk  from  sun- 
rise  to  sundown.  Let  no  one  call  me  an  invalid  any  more. 
Henceforth  I  am  a  Hercules." 

And  he  threw  himself  on  the  rug  which  Mrs,  Thornburgh's 
motherly  providence  had  spread  on  the  grass  for  him,  with  a 
smile  and  a  look  of  supreme  physical  contentment,  which  did 
indeed  almost  efface  the  signs  of  recent  illness  in  the  ruddy 
boyish  face. 

Mrs.  Thornburg  studied  him  ;  her  eye  caught  first  of  all  by 
the  stubble  of  reddish  hair  which  as  he  took  off  his  hat  stood 
up  straight  and  stiff  all  over  his  head  with  an  odd  wildness 
and  aggressiveness.  She  involuntarily  thought,  basing  her 
inward  comment  on  a  complexity  of  reasons — "  Dear  me, 
what  a  pity  ;  it  spoils  his  appearance  !  " 

"  I  apologize,  I  apologize.  Cousin  Emma,  once  for  all,"  said 
the  young  man,  surprising  her  glance,  and  despairingly 
smoothing  down  his  recalcitrant  locks.  *'  Let  us  hope  that 
mountain  air  will  quicken  the  pace  of  it  before  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  present  a  dignified  appearance  at  Murewell." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  merry  flash  in  his  gray  eyes, 
and  her  old  face  brightened  visibly  as  she  realized  afresh 
that  in  spite  of  the  grotesqueness  of  his  cropped  hair,  her 
guest  was  a  most  attractive  creature.  Not  that  he  could 
boast  much  in  the  way  of  regular  good  looks  :  the  mouth  was 
large,  the  nose  of  no  particular  outline,  and  in  general  the 
cutting  of  the  face,  though  strong  and  characteristic,  had  a 
bluntness  and  naivete  like  a  vigorous,  unfinished  sketch. 
This  bluntness  of  line,  however,  was  balanced  by  a  great 
delicacy  of  tint — the  pink  and  white  complexion  of  a  girl,  in- 
deed— enhanced  by  the  bright  reddish  hair  and  quick  gray  eyes. 

The  figure  was  also  a  little  out  of  drawing,  so  to  speak  ;  it 
was  tall  and  loosely  jointed.  The  general  impression  was 
one  of  agility  and  power.  But  if  you  looked  closer  you  saw 
that  the  shoulders  were  narrow,  the  arms  inordinately  long, 
and  the  extremities  too  small  for  the  general  height.  Robert 
Elsmere's  hand  was  the  hand  of  a  woman,  and  few  people 
ever  exchanged  a  first  greeting  with  its  very  tall  owner  with- 
out a  little  shock  of  surprise. 

Mr.  Thornburgh  and  his  guest  had  visited  a  few  houses  in 
tlie  course  of  their  walk,  and  the  vicar  plunged  for  a  minute 
or  two  into  some  conversation  about  local  matters  with  his 
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wife.  But  Mrs.  Thoriiburgb,  it  was  soon  evident,  was  giving 
him  but  a  scatter-brained  attention.  Her  secret  was  working 
in  ]ier  ample  breast.  Very  soon  she  could  contain  it  no 
longer,  and  breaking  in  upon  her  husband's  parish  news,  she 
tumbled  it  all  out  pell-mell,  with  a  mixture  of  discomfiture 
and  defiance  infinitely  diverting.  She  could  not  keep  a  secret, 
but  she  also  could  not  bear  to  give  William  an  advantage. 

William  certainly  took  his  advantage.  He  did  what  his 
wife  in  her  irritation  had  precisely  foreseen  that  he  would  do. 
He  first  stared,  then  fell  into  a  guffaw  of  laughter,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  breath,  into  a  series  of  unfeeling 
comments  Avliich  drove  Mrs.  Thornburgh  to  desperation. 

"  If  you  will  set  your  mind,  my  dear,  on  things  we  plain 
folks  can  do  peii'ectly  well  without  " — et  ccetera,  et  ccetera — 
the  husband's  point  of  view  can  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh could  have  shaken  her  good  man,  especially  as  there 
was  nothing  new  to  her  in  his  remarks  ;  she  had  known  to  a 
T  beforehand  exactly  what  he  would  say.  She  took  up  her 
knitting  in  a  great  hurry,  the  needles  clicking  angrily,  her 
gray  curls  quivering  under  the  energy  of  her  hands  and  arras, 
while  she  launched  at  her  husband  various  retorts  as  to  his 
lack  of  consideration  for  her  efforts  and  her  inconvenience, 
which  were  only  very  slightly  modified  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger. 

Robert  Elsmere  meanwhile  lay  on  the  grass,  his  face  dis- 
creetly turned  away,  an  uncontrollable  smile  twitching  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  Everything  was  fresh  and  piquant  up 
here  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  north  country,  whether  the 
mountain  air  or  the  wind-blown  streams,  or  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.  His  cousin's  wife,  in  spite  of  her 
ambitious  conventionalities,  was  really  the  child  of  Nature  to 
a  refreshing  degree.  One  does  not  see  these  types,  he  said  to 
himself,  in  the  cultivated  monotony  of  Oxford  or  London. 
She  was  like  a  bit  of  a  by-gone  world — Miss  Austen's  or  Miss 
Ferrier's — unearthed  for  his  amusement.  He  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  help  taking  the  scenes  of  this  remote  rural 
existence,  which  was  quite  new  to  him,  as  though  they  were 
the  scenes  of  some  comedy  of  manners. 

Presently,  however,  the  vicar  became  aware  that  the  pas- 
sage of  arms  between  himself  and  his  spouse  was  becoming 
just  a  little  indecorous.  He  got  up  with  a  "  Hem  !  "  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  deposited  his  cup. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  have  it  as  you  please.  It  all  comes  of 
your  determination  to  have  Mrs.  Seaton.  Why  couldn't  you 
just  ask  the  Leyburns  and  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  ?  " 
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With  this  final  shaft  he  departed  to  see  that  Jane,  the  little 
maid  whom  Sarah  ordered  about,  had  not,  in  cleaning  the 
study  for  the  evening's  festivities,  put  his  last  sermon  into 
tlie  waste-paper  basket.  His  wife  looked  after  him  with  eyes 
that  spoke  unutterable  things. 

"  You  would  never  think,"  she  said  in  an  agitated  voice  to 
young  Elsmere,  "  that  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Thornburgh  as  to 
every  invitation,  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me  that  one 
nncst  be  civil  to  Mrs.  Seaton,  considering  that  she  can  make 
anybody's  life  a  burden  to  them  about  here  that  isn't  ;  but 
it's  no  use." 

And  she  fell  back  on  her  knitting  with  redoubled  energy, 
her  face  full  of  a  half-tearful  intensity  of  meaning.  Robert 
Elsmere  restrained  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh,  and  set  him- 
self instead  to  distract  and  console  her.  He  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  her  difficulties,  he  talked  to  her  about  her  party, 
he  got  from  her  the  names  and  histories  of  the  guests.  How 
Miss  Austenish  it  sounded  ;  the  managing  rector's  wife,  her 
still  more  managing  old  maid  of  a  sister,  the  neighboring 
clergyman  who  played  the  flute,  the  local  doctor,  and  a  pretty 
daughter  just  out — "  Very  pretty,"  sighed  Mrs.  Thornburgh, 
who  was  now  depressed  all  round,  "but  all  flounces  and  frills 
and  nothing  to  say  " — and  last  of  all,  those  three  sisters,  the 
Leyburns,  who  seemed  to  be  on  a  different  level,  and  whom  he 
heard  mentioned  so  often  since  his  arrival  by  both  husband 
and  wife. 

"Tell  me  about  the"  Miss  Leyburns,"  he  said,  presently. 
"You  and  Cousin  William  seem  to  have  a  great  affection  for 
them.     Do  you  live  near  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  close,"  cried  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  brightening  at 
last,  and  like  a  great  general,  leaving  one  scheme  in  ruins, 
only  the  more  ardently  to  take  up  another.  "  There  is  the 
house,''  and  she  pointed  out  Burwood  among  its  trees.  Then 
with  her  eye  eagerly  fixed  upon  him,  she  fell  into  a  more  or 
less  incoherent  account  of  her  favorites.  She  laid  on  her 
colors  thickly,  and  Elsmere  at  once  assumed  extravagance. 

"  A  saint,  a  beauty,  and  a  wit  all  to  yourselves  in  these 
wilds  !  "  he  said,  laughing.  "  What  luck  !  But  what  on 
earth  brought  them  here — a  widow  and  three  daughters — 
from  the  south  ?  It  was  an  odd  settlement  surely,  though 
you  have  one  of  the  loveliest  vallevs  and  the  purest  airs  in 
England." 

"  Oh,  as  to  lo v-ely  valleys,"  said  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  sighing, 
"I  think  it  very  dull  ;  I  always  have.  When  one  has  to  de- 
pend for  everything  on  a  carrier  that  gets  drunk,  too  I     Why, 
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you  know  tbcy  belong  here.  They're  real  Westmoreland 
people." 

*'  What  does  that  mean  exactly  ?" 

*'  Oh,  their  grandfather  was  a  farmer,  just  like  one  of  the 
common  farmers  about.  Only  his  land  was  his  own,  and 
theirs  isn't." 

"  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  statesmen,"  interposed  Mr. 
Thornburgh — w^io,  having  rescued  his  sermon  from  Jane's 
tender  mercies,  and  put  out  his  modest  claret  and  sherry  for. 
for  the  evening,  had  strolled  out  again  and  found  himself 
impelled  as  usual  to  put  some  precision  into  his  wife's  state- 
ments— "  one  of  the  small  freeholders  who  have  almost  dis- 
appeared here  as  elsewhere.  The  story  of  the  Leyburns 
alwaj^s  seems  to  me  typical  of  many  things." 

Robert  looked  inquiry,  and  the  vicar,  sitting  down — having 
first  picked  up  his  wife's  ball  of  wool  as  a  peace-offering, 
which  was  loftily  accepted — launched  into  a  narrative  w^hich 
may  be  here  somewhat  condensed. 

The  Leyburns'  grandfather,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  typi- 
cal north  country  peasant — honest,  with  strong  passions  both 
of  love  and  hate,  thinking  nothing  of  knocking  down  his  wife 
with  a  poker,  and  frugal  in  all  things  save  drink.  Drink, 
however,  was  ultimately  his  ruin,  as  it  was  the  ruin  of  most 
of  the  Cumberland  statesmen.  "  The  people  about  here," 
said  the  vicar,  "  say  he  drank  away  an  acre  a  year.  He  had 
some  fifty  acres,  and  it  took  about  thirty  years  to  beggar  him." 

Meanwhile  this  brutal,  rollicking,  strong-natured  person 
had  sons  and  daughters — plenty  of  them.  Most  of  them,  even 
the  daughters,  were  brutal  and  rollicking  too.  Of  one  of  the 
daughters,  now  dead,  it  was  reported  that,  having  on  one 
occasion  discovered  her  father,  then  an  old,  infirm  man,  sitting 
calmly  by  the  fire  beside  the  prostrate  form  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  ]ust  felled  with  his  crutch,  she  had  taken  off  her 
wooden  shoe  and  given  her  father  a  clout  on  the  head  which 
left  his  gray  hair  streaming  with  blood  ;  after  which  she  had 
calmly  put  the  horse  into  the  cart,  and  driven  off  to  fetch  the 
doctor  to  both  her  parents.  But  among  this  grim  and  earthly 
crew  there  Avas  one  exception,  a  "  hop  out  of  kin,"  of  whom 
all  the  rest  made  sport.  This  was  the  second  son,  Richard, 
who  showed  such  a  persistent  tendency  to  "  book  larnin'," 
and  such  a  persistent  idiocy  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
land,  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  father  at  last  but  to  send 
him  with  many  oaths  to  the  grammar  school  at  Whinborough. 
From  the  moment  the  boy  got  a  footing  in  the  school  he 
hardly  cost  his  father  another  penny.     He  got  a  local  bursary 
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which  paid  his  school  expenses,  he  never  missed  a  remoTe  ol 
failed  to  gain  a  prize,  and  finally  won  a  close  scholarship 
which  carried  him  triumphantly  to  Queen's  College. 

His  family  watched  his  progress  with  a  gaping,  half-con- 
temptuous amazement,  till  he  announced  himself  as  safely  in- 
stalled at  Oxford,  having  boiTowed  from  a  Whinborough 
patron  the  modest  sum  necessary  to  pay  his  college  valuation — 
a  sum  which  wild  horses  could  not  have  dragged  out  of  his 
father,  now  sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  and  drink. 

From  that  moment  they  practically  lost  sight  of  him.  He 
sent  the  class  list  which  contained  his  name  among  the  Firsts 
to  his  father  ;  in  the  same  way  he  communicated  the  news  of 
his  fellowship  at  Queen's,  his  ordination,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  headmastersliip  of  a  south-country  grammar  school. 
None  of  his  communications  were  ever  answered  till,  in  the 
very  last  year  of  his  father's  life,  the  eldest  son,  who  had  a 
shrewder  eye  all  round  to  the  main  chance  than  the  rest, 
applied  to  *'  Dick  "  for  cash  wherewith  to  meet  some  of  the 
family  necessities.  The  money  Avas  promptly  sent,  together 
with  photographs  of  Dick's  wife  and  children.  These  last 
were  not  taken  much  notice  of.  These  Leyburns  were  a  hard, 
limited,  incurious  set,  and  they  no  longer  regarded  Dick  as 
one  of  themselves. 

"  Then  came  the  old  man's  death,"  said  Mr.  Thornburgh. 
"  It  happened  the  year  after  I  took  the  living.  Richard 
Leyburn  was  sent  for  and  came.  I  never  saw  such  a  scene  in 
my  life  as  the  funeral-  supper.  It  was  kept  up  in  the  old 
style.  Three  of  Leybuni's  sons  were  there  :  two  of  them 
farmers  like  himself,  one  a  clerk  from  Manchester,  a  daughter 
married  to  a  tradesman  in  Whinborough,  a  brother  of  the  old 
man,  who  was  under  the  table  before  supper  was  half  over,  and 
so  on.  Richard  Leyburn  wrote  to  ask  me  to  come,  and  I  went 
to  support  his  cloth.  But  I  was  ncAV  to  the  place,"  said  the 
vicar,  flushing  a  little,  "  and  they  belonged  to  a  race  that  had 
never  been  used  to  pay  much  respect  to  parsons.  To  see  that 
man  among  the  rest  !  He  was  thin  and  dignified  ;  he  looked 
to  me  as  if  he  had  all  the  learning  imaginable,  and  he  had 
large,  absent-looking  eyes  which,  as  George,  the  eldest  brother, 
said,  gave  you  the  impression  of  some  one  that  *had  lost  some- 
thin'  when  he  was  nobbut  a  lad,  and  had  gone  seekin'  it  iver 
sence.'  He  was  formidable  to  me  ;  but  between  us  we 
couldn't  keep  the  rest  of  the  party  in  order,  so  when  the  orgie 
had  gone  on  a  certain  time,  we  left  it  and  went  out  into  the 
air.  It  was  an  August  night.  I  remember  Leyburn  threw 
back  his  head  and  drank  it  m.     *  I  haven't  breathed  this  air 
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for  five-and-twenty  years,'  he  said.  'I  thought  I  hated  the 
place,  and  in  spite  of  that  drunken  crew  in  there,  it  draws  me 
to  it  like  a  magnet.  I  feel,  after  all,  that  I  have  the  fells  in 
my  blood.'  He  was  a  curious  man,  a  refined  looking,  melan- 
choly creature,  with  a  face  that  reminded  you  of  Words- 
worth, and  cold,  donnish  ways,  except  to  his  children  and  tiie 
poor.  I  always  thought  his  life  had  disappointed  him  some- 
how." 

"  Yet  one  would  think,"  said  Robert,  opening  his  eyes, 
"  that  he  had  made  a  very  considerable  success  of  it !  " 

*'  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  said  the  vicar,  whose 
analysis  of  character  never  went  very  far.  "  Anyhow,  next 
day  he  went  peering  about  the  place  and  the  mountains  and 
the  lands  his  father  had  lost.  And  George,  the  eldest  brother, 
who  had  inherited  the  farm,  watched  him  without  a  word,  in 
the  way  these  Westmoreland  folk  have,  and  at  the  last  offered 
him  what  remained  of  the  place  for  a  fancy  price.  I  told  him 
it  was  a  preposterous  sum,  but  he  wouldn't  bargain.  *  I  shall 
bring  my  wife  and  children  here  in  the  holidays,'  he  said,  *  and 
the  money  will  set  George  up  in  California.'  So  he  paid 
through  the  nose,  and  got  possession  of  the  old  house,  in  which, 
I  should  think,  he  had  passed  about  as  miserable  a  childhood 
as  it  was  possible  to  pass.     There's  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

*'  And  then  the  next  summer  they  all  came  down,"  inter- 
rupted jNIrs.  Thornburgh.  She  disliked  a  long  story  as  she 
disliked  being  read  aloud  to.  "  Catherine  was  fifteen,  not  a 
bit  like  a  child.  You  used  to  see  her  everywhere  with  her 
father.  To  my  mind  he  was  always  exciting  her  brain  too 
much,  but  he  was  a  man  you  could  not  say  a  word  to.  I 
don't  care  what  William  says  about  his  being  like  .Words- 
worth ;  he  just  gave  you  the  blues  to  look  at." 

"  It  was  so  strange,"  said  the  vicar  meditatively,  "  to  see 
them  in  that  house.  If  you  knew  the  things  that  used  to  go 
on  there  in  old  days — the  savages  that  lived  there.  And  then 
to  see  those  three  delicately  brought-up  children  going  in  and 
out  of  the  parlor  where  old  Leyburn  used  to  sit  smoking  and 
drinking  ;  and  Dick  Leyburn  walking  about  in  a  white  tie, 
and  the  men  touching  their  hats  to  him  who  had  belabored 
him  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  village  school — it  was  queer." 

"A  curious  little  bit  of  social  history,"  said  Elsmere. 
"  Well,  and  then  he  died,  and  the  family  lived  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  died  the  year  after  he  bought  the  place.  And 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  of  all  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  his  eldest  daughter.  She  has  watched  over  her 
mother,  she  has  brought  up  her  sisters  ;  but  much  more  than 
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that :  she  has  become  a  sort  of  Deborah  in  these  v  alleys," 
said  the  vicar,  smiling.  "  I  don't  count  for  much,  she  counts 
for  a  great  deal.  I  can't  get  the  people  to  tell  me  their  secrets, 
she  can.  There  is  a  sort  of  natural  sympathy  between  them 
and  her.  She  nurses  then,  she  scolds  them,  she  preaches  to 
them,  and  they  take  it  from  her  when  they  won't  take  it  from 
us.  Perhaps  it  is  the  feeling  of  blood.  Perhaps  the}-  think 
it  as  mysterious  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  as  I  do,  that  that 
brutal,  swearing,  whiskj^-drinking  stock  should  have  ended 
in  anvthing  so  saintly  and  so  beautiful  as  Catherine  Ley 
burn.'' 

The  quiet,  commonplace  clergyman  spoke  with  a  sudden 
tremor  of  feeling.  His  wife,  however,  looked  at  him  with  a 
dissatisfied  expression. 

"  You  always  talk,"  she  said,  "  as  if  there  were  no  one  but 
Catherine.  People  generally  like  the  other  two  much  better 
Catherine  is  so  stand-off." 

*'  Oh,  the  other  two  are  very  well,"  said  the  vicar,  but  in  a 
different  tone. 

Robert  sat  ruminating.  Presently  his  host  and  hostess 
went  in,  and  the  young  man  w^ent  sauntering  up  the  climbing 
garden-path  to  the  point  where  only  a  railing  divided  it  from 
the  fell-side.  From  here  his  eye  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley — a  bare,  desolate  recess  filled 
with  evening  shadow,  and  walled  round  by  masses  of  gray  and 
purple  crag,  except  in  one  spot,  w^here  a  green  intervening 
fell  marked  the  course  of  the  pass  connecting  the  dale  with 
the  Ullswater  district.  Below  him  were  church  and  parson- 
age ;  beyond  the  stone-filled  babbling  river,  edged  by 
intensely  green  fields,  which  melted  imperceptibly  into  the 
browner  stretches  of  the  opposite  mountain.  Most  of  the 
scene,  exce2)t  where  the  hills  at  the  end  rose  highest  and  shut 
out  the  sun,  was  bathed  in  quiet  light.  The  white  patches  ou 
the  farm-houses,  the  heckberry  trees  along  the  river  and  the 
road,  caught  and  emphasized  the  golden  rays  wliich  were 
flooding  into  the  lower  valley  as  into  a  broad  green  cup. 
Close  by,  in  the  little  vicarage  orchard,  w^ere  fruit-trees  in 
blossom  ;  the  air  w^as  mild  and  fragrant,  though  to  the  young 
man  from  the  w^armer  south  there  was  still  a  bracing  quality 
in  the  soft  western  breeze  which  blew  about  him. 

He  stood  there  bathed  in  silent  enchantment,  an  eager 
nature  going  out  to  meet  and  absorb  into  itself  the  beauty 
and  peace  of  the  scene.  Lines  of  Wordsworth  were  on  his 
lips  ;  the  little,  well-worn  volume  was  in  his  pocket,  but  be 
did  not  need  to  bring  it  out  j  and  kis  voice  had  all  a  poet'i 
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intensity  of  emphasis  as  he  strolled  along,  reciting  under  his 
breath  : 

••  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration  ! " 

Presently  his  eye  was  once  more  caught  by  the  roof  of 
Burwood,  lying  beneath  him  on  its  promontory  of  land,  in 
the  quiet  shelter  of  its  protecting  trees.  He  stopped,  and  a 
delicate  sense  of  harmonious  association  awoke  in'him.  'j'liat 
girl,  atoning  as  it  were  by  her  one  Avhite  life  for  all  the  crimes 
and  coarseness  of  her  ancestry  ;  the  idea  of  her  seemed  to 
steal  into  the  solemn  golden  evening  and  give  it  added  poetry 
and  meaning.  The  young  man  felt  a  sudden  strong  curiosity 
to  see  her. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

The  festal  tea  had  begun,  and  Mrs.  Thomburgh  was  ])re- 
siding.  Opposite  to  her,  on  the  vicar's  left,  sat  the  formid- 
able rector's  wife.  Poor  Mrs.  Tliornburgh  had  said  to  lier- 
self  as  she  entered  the  room  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  MayheAv,  the 
incumbent  of  the  neighboring  valley  of  Shanmoor,  that  the 
first  coiqy  d'oeil  was  good.  The  flowers  had  been  arranged  in 
the  afternoon  by  Rose  ;  Sarah's  exertions  had  made  the  silver 
shine  again  ;  a  pleasing  odor  of  good  food  underlay  the  scent 
of  the  bluebells  and  fern  ;  and  what  with  the  snowy  table- 
linen,  and  the  pretty  dresses  and  bright  faces  of  the  younger 
people,  the  room  seemed  to  be  full  of  an  incessant  play  of 
crisp  and  delicate  color. 

But  just  as  the  vicar's  wife  was  sinking  into  her  seat  Avith 
a  little  sigh  of  wearied  satisfaction,  she  caught  sight  sud- 
den h^  of  an  eyeglass  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  slowly 
revolving  in  a  large  and  jeweled  hand.  The  judicial  eye 
behind  the  eyeglass  travelled  round  the  table,  lingering,  as  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  excited  consciousness,  on  every 
fpot  where  cream  or  jelly  or  meringue  should  have  been  and 
was  not.  When  it  dropped  with  a  harsh  little  click,  the 
hostess,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  rushed  into  desperate  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Mayhew,  giving  vent  to  incoherencies  in 
the  course  of  the  first  act  of  the  meal  which  did  but  confirm 
her  neighbor — a  grim,  uncommunicative  person — in  his  own 
devotion  to  a  policy  of  silence.  Meanwhile,  the  vicar  was 
grappling  on  very  unequal  terms  with  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs. 
Leyburn  had  fallen  to  3'oung  Elsmere.  Catherine  Leyburn 
was  paired  off  with  Dr.  Baker,  Agnes  with  Mr.  Mayhew's 
awkward    eon — a    tongue-tied    youth,  lately    an  unattached 
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student  at  Oxford,  but  now  relegated,  owing  to  an  invincible 
antipathy  to  Greek  verbs,  to  his  native  air,  till  some  other 
opening  into  the  great  world  should  be  discovered  for  him. 

Rose  was  on  Robert  Elsmere's  right.  Agnes  had  coaxed 
her  into  a  white  dress  as  being  the  least  startling  garment 
she  possessed,  and  she  was  like  a  Stothard  picture  with  her 
high  waist^  her  blue  sash  ribbon,  lier  slender  neck  and  bril- 
liant head.  She  had  already  cast  man}^  curious  glances  at  the 
Thornburghs'  guest.  "  ]SI"ot  a  prig,  at  any  rate,"  she  thought 
to  herself  with  satisfaction,  "  so  Agnes  is  quite  wrong." 

As  for  the  young  man,  who  was,  to  begin  with,  in  that 
state  which  so  often  follows  on  the  long  confinement  of 
illness,  when  the  lio^ht  seems  brio^hter  and  scents  keener /and 
experience  sharper  than  at  other  times,  he  was  inwardly  con- 
fessinor  that  Mrs.  Thornburorh  had  not  been  romancincy.  The 
vivid  creature  at  his  elbow,  with  her  still  unsoftened  angles 
and  movements,  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  an  exceptional 
beauty  ;  the  plain  sister  had  struck  him  before  supper  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes'  conversation  -as  above  the  average 
in  point  of  manners  and  talk.  As  to  Miss  Leyburn,  he  had 
so  far  only  exchanged  a  bow  with  her,  but  he  was  watching 
her  now,  as  he  sat  opposite  to  her,  out  of  his  quick,  observant 
eyes. 

She,  too^  was  in  white.  As  she  turned  to  speak  to  the 
youth  at  her  side,  Elsmere  caught  the  fine  outline  of  the  head, 
the  unusually  clear  and  perfect  molding  of  the  brow,  nose, 
and  upper  lip.  The  hollows  in  the  cheek  struck  him,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  forehead  somewhat  over- 
balanced the  delicacy  of  the  mouth  and  chin.  The  face, 
though  still  quite  young,  and  expressing  a  perfect  physical 
health,  had  the  look  of  having  been  polished  and  refined  away 
to  its  foundations.  There  was  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh  on  it,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Rose's  peach-like  bloom. 
Her  profile,  as  he  saw  it  now,  had  the  firmness,  the  clear 
whiteness,  of  a  profile  on  a  Greek  gem. 

She  was  actually  making  that  silent,  awkward  lad  talk  ! 
Robert,  who,  out  of  his  four  years'  experience  as  an  Oxford 
tutor,  had  an  abundant  compassion  for  and  understanding  of 
such  beings  as  young  Mayhew,  watched  her  with  a  pleased 
amusement^  wondering  how  she  did  it.  What  ?  Had  she 
got  him  on  carpentering,  engineering — discovered  his  weak 
point  ?  Water-wheels,  inventors,  steam-engines — and  the 
lumpish  iad  all  in  a  glow,  taking  away  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 
What  tact^  what  kindness  in  her  gray  blue  eyes  ! 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Seaton,  who  was  perfectly 
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well  aware  that  she  had  beside  her  a  stranger  of  some  prestige, 
an  Oxford  man,  and  a  member,  besides,  of  a  well-known 
Sussex  county  family.  She  was  a  large  and  commanding 
person,  clad  in  black  moire  silk.  She  wore  a  velvet  diadem, 
Honiton  lace  lappets,  and  a  variety  of  chains,  beads,  and 
bangles  bestrewn  about  her  that  made  a  tinkling  as  she 
moved.  Fixing  her  neighbor  with  a  bland  majest}^  of  eye, 
she  inquired  of  him  if  he  were  "  any  relation  of  Sir  Mowbray 
Elsmere  ?  "  Robert  replied  that  Sir  Mowbray  Elsmere  was 
his  father's  cousin,  and  the  patron  of  the  living  to  which  he 
had  just  been  appointed.  Mrs.  Seaton  then  graciously 
informed  him  that  long  ago — "  when  I  was  a  girl  in  my  native 
Hampshire  " — her  family  and  Sir  MoAvbray  Elsmere  had  been 
on  intimate  terms.  Her  father  had  been  devoted  to  Sir  Mow- 
bray. "  And  I,"  she  added,  with  an  evident  though  lofty 
desire  to  please,  '*  retain  an  inherited  respect,  sir,  for  your 
name." 

Robert  bowed,  but  it  was  not  clear  from  his  look  that  the 
rector's  wife  had  made  an  impression.  His  general  concep- 
tion of  his  relative  and  patron.  Sir  Mowbray — who  had  been 
for  many  years  the  family  black  sheep — was,  indeed,  so  far 
removed  from  any  notions  of  "  respect,"  that  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  countenance  under  the  lady's  look 
and  pose.  He  would  have  been  still  more  entertained  had  he 
known  the  nature  of  the  intimacy  to  which  she  referred. 
Mrs.  Seaton's  father,  in  his  capacity  of  solicitor  in  a  small 
country  town,  had  acted  as  electioneering  agent  for  Sir  Mow- 
bray (then  plain  Mr.)  Elsmere  on  two  occasions — in  18 — , 
when  his  client  had  been  triumphantly  returned  at  a  bye- 
election  ;  and  two  years  later,  when  a  repetition  of  the 
tactics  so  successful  in  the  previous  contest  led  to  a  petition, 
and  to  the  disappearance  of  the  heir  to  the  Elsmere  property 
from  parliamentary  life. 

Of  these  matters,  however,  he  was  ignorant,  and  Mrs. 
Seaton  did  not  enlighten  him.  Drawing  herself  up  a  little, 
and  proceeding  in  a  more  neutral  tone  than  before,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  put  him  through  a  catechism  on  Oxford,  alternately 
cross-examining  him  and  expounding  to  him  her  own  views 
and  her  husbaiul's  on  the  functions  of  universities.  She  and 
the  archdeacon  conceived  that  the  Oxford  authorities  were 
mainly  occupied  in  ruining  the  young  men's  health  by  over- 
examination,  and  poisoning  their  minds  by  free-thinking 
opinions.  In  her  belief,  if  it  went  on,  the  mothers  of  England 
would  refuse  to  send  their  sons  to  these  ancient  but  deadly 
resorts.    She  looked  at  him  sternly  as  she  spoke,  as  though 
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defying  him  to  be  flippant  in  return.  And  be,  indeed,  did  his 
polite  best  to  be  serious. 

But  it  somewhat  discohcerted  him  in  the  middle  to  find 
Miss  Leyburn's  eyes  upon  him.  And  undeniably  there  was  a 
spark  of  laughter  in  them,  quenched,  as  soon  as  his  glance 
crossed  hers,  under  long  lashes.  How  that  spark  had  lighted 
up  the  grave,  pale  face  !  He  longed  to  provoke  it  again,  to 
cross  over  to  her  and  say:  "What  amused  you  !  Do  you 
think  me  very  young  and  simple?  Tell  me  about  these 
people." 

But,  instead,  he  made  friends  with  Rose.  Mrs.  Seaton  was 
soon  engaged  in  giving  the  vicar  advice  on  his  parocliial 
affairs,  an  experience  which  generally  ended  by  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  truculent  elements  in  one  of  the  mildest  of 
men.  So  Robert  was  free  to  turn  to  his  girl  neighbor  and 
ask  her  what  people  meant  by  calling  the  Lakes  rainy. 

"  I  understand  it  is  pouring  at  Oxford.  To-day  your  sky 
here  has  been  without  a  cloud,  and  your  rivers  are  running 
diy." 

"  And  you  have  mastered  our  climate  in  twenty-four  hours, 
like  the  tourists — isn't  it  ? — that  do  the  Irish  question  in 
three  weeks  ?  " 

"Kot  the  answer  of  a  bread-and-butter  miss,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  amused,  "and  yet  what  a  child  it  looks." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  war  of  words  with  her,  and  en^ 
joyed  it  extremely.  Her  brilliant  coloring,  her  gestures  aft 
fresh  and  untamed  as  the  movements  of  the  leaping  river 
outside,  the  mixture  in  her  of  girlish  pertness  and  ignorance, 
with  the  promise  of  a  remarkable  general  capacity,  made  her 
a  most  taking,  provoking  creature.  Mrs.  Thornburgh — much 
recovered  in  mind  since  Dr.  Baker  had  praised  the  pancakes 
by  which  Sarah  had  sought  to  prove  to  her  mistress  the  super- 
fluity of  naughtiness  involved  in  her  recourse  to  foreign 
cooks — watched  the  young  man  and  maiden  with  a  face 
which  grew  more  and  more  radiant.  The  conversation  in  the 
garden  had  not  pleased  her.  Why  should  people  always  talk 
of  Catherine  ;  Mrs.  Thornburgh  stood  in  awe  of  Catherine, 
and  had  given  her  up  in  despair.  It  was  the  other  two  whose 
fortunes,  as  possibly  directed  by  her,  filled  her  maternal  heart 
with  sympathetic  emotion. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  satisfaction  she  had  a  rude 
shock.  What  on  earth  was  the  vicar  doing  ?  After  they  had 
got  through  better  than  any  one  could  have  hoped,  thanks  to 
a  discreet  silence  and  Sarah's  make-shifts,  there  was  the 
master  of  the  house  pouring  the  whole  tale  of  his  wife's  as- 
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piratjons  and  disappoiiitmcnt  into  Mrs.  Seaton's  ear  ?  If  tt 
were  ever  alrowablfe  to  rush  uj)on  your  Imsband  at  table  and 
stop  Ins  mouti)  with  a  dinner  napkin,  Mrs.  Thornburgli  could 
at  this  moment  have  performed  such  a  feat.  She  nodded  and 
coughed  and  ridgeted  in  vain  ! 

Tlie  vicar's  conlidences  were  the  result  of  a  fit  of  nervous 
exasperation.  Mrs.  Seaton  had  just  embarked  upon  an  ac- 
count of  *'  our  charming  time  with  Lord  Fleckwood."  Now, 
r.ord  Fleckwood  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Archdeacon  Seaton, 
and  tlie  great  magnate  of  the  neighborhood,  not,  however,  a 
verv  respectable  magnate. .  Mr.  Thornburgh  had  heard  ac- 
counts 01  Lupton  Castle  from  Mrs.  Seaton  on  at  least  half  a 
dozen  different  occasions.  Privately  he  believed  them  all  to 
refer  to  one  visit,  an  event  of  immemorial  antiquity  period- 
ically brought  up  to  date  by  Mrs.  Seaton's  imagination.  But 
the  vicar  was  a  timid  man,  without  the  courage  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  in  his  eagerness  to  stop  the  flow  of  his  neiglibor's 
eloquence  he  could  thiiik  of  no  better  device,  or  more  suitable 
rival  subject,  than  to  plunge  into  the  story  of  the  drunken  car- 
rier, and  the  pastry  still  )-eposing  on  the  counter  at  Randall's. 

He  blushed,  good  man,  when  lie  was  well  in  it.  His  wife's 
horrified  countenance  embarrassed  him.  But  anything  was 
better  tlian  Lord  Fleckwood.  Mrs.  Seaton  listened  to  him 
with  the  slightest  smile  on  her  formidable  lip.  The  story 
was  pleasing  to  her. 

"At  least,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said  when  he  paused,  nodding 
her  diademed  head  with  stately  emphasis,  "  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh's  inconvenience  may  have  one  good  result.  You  can 
now  make  an  example  of  the  carrier.  It  is  our  special  busi- 
ness, as  my  husband  always  says,  who  are  in  authority,  to 
bring  tlieir  low  vices  home  to  these  people." 

^\\\Q  vicar  fidgeted  in  his  chair.  What  inaptitude  had  he, 
been  guilty  of  now !  By  way  of  avoiding  Lord  Fleckwood' 
}\e  might  have  started  Mrs.  Seaton  on  teetotalism.  Now,  if 
tliere  was  one  topic  on  which  this  awe-inspiring  woman  was 
more  awe-inspiring  than  another  it  was  on  the  topic  of  teeto- 
talism. The  vicar  had  already  felt  himself  a  criminal  as  he 
drank  his  modest  glass  of  claret  under  her  eye. 

"  Oh,  the  drunkenness  about  here  is  pretty  bad,"  said  Dr. 
Baker,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  "  But  there  are 
plenty  of  worse  things  in  these  valleys.  Besides,  what  person 
in  his  senses  would  think  of  trying  to  disestablish  John  Back- 
house ?  He  and  his  queer  brother  are  as  much  a  feature  of 
the  valley  as  High  Fell.  We  have  too  few  originals  left  to 
be  so  very  particular  about  trifles." 
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•'Trifles?"  repeated  Mrs.  Seaton,  in  a  deep  voice,  throwing 
op  her  eyes.  But  she  would  not  venture  an  argument  with 
Dr.  Baker.  He  had  all  the  cheery  self-confidence  of  the  cid 
established  local  doctor,  Avho  knows  himself  to  he  a  power, 
and  neither  Mrs.  Seaton  nor  her  restless,  intriguin<T  little 
husband  had  ever  yet  succeeded  in  putting  him  down.  ^ 

"You  must  see  these  two  old  characters,"  said  Dr.  Baker 
to  Elsmere  across  the  the  table.  "  They  are  relics  of  a  West- 
moreland which  will  soon  have  disappeared.  Old  John,  who 
is  gomg  on  for  seventy,  is  as  tough  an  old  dalesman  as  ever 
you  saw.  He  doesn't  measure  his  cups,  but  he  would  scorn 
to  be  floored  by  them.  I  don't  believe  he  does  drink  much, 
but  if  he  does  there  is  probably  no  amount  of  whisky  that 
he  couldn't  carry.  Jim,  the  other  brother,  is  about  five  years 
older.  He  is  a  kmd  of  softie— all  alive  on  one  side  of  his 
bram,  and  a  noodle  on  the  other.  A  single  glass  of  rum  and 
water  puts  him  under  the  table.  And  as  he  can  never  refuse 
this  glass,  and  as  the  temptation  generally  seizes  him  when 
they  are  on  their  rounds,  he  is  always  getting  John  into  dis- 
grace. John  swears  at  him  and  slangs  him.  No  use.  Jim 
sits  still,  looks— well,  nohow.  I  never  saw  an  old  creature 
with  a  more  singular  gift  of  denuding  his  face  of  all  ex- 
pression. John  vows  he  shall  go  to  the  *  house ' ;  he  has  no 
legal  sliare  in  the  business  ;  the  house  and  the  horse  and  can; 
are  John's.  Next  day  you  see  them  on  the  cart  again  just  as 
usual.  In  reality  neither  brother  can  do  without  the  other. 
And  three  days  after,  the  play  begins  again." 

"An  improving  spectacle  for  the  valley,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton 
dryly. 

"Oh,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  we  can't  all  be  so  virtuous.  If  old  Jim  is  a 
drunkard,  he  has  got  a  heart  of  his  own  somewhere,  and  can 
nurse  a  dying  niece  like  a  woman.  Miss  Leyburn  can  tell  us 
something  about  that." 

And  he  turned  round  to  his  neighbor  with  a  complete 
change  of  expression,  and  a  voice  that  had  a  new  note  in  it 
of  aftectionate  respect.  Catherine  colored  as  if  she  did  no£ 
like  being  addressed  on  the  subject,  and  just  nodded  a  little 
with  gentle  affirmative  eyes. 

«  "  A  strange  r-nse,"  said  Dr.  Baker,  a.^rain  looking  at  Elsmere. 
It  IS  a  family  that  is  original  and  old-world  even  in  its  ways 
of  dying.  I  have  been  a,  rlor-tor  in  these  parts  for  five-and- 
tweDty  years.  I  have  seen  what  you  may  call  old  Westmore- 
land  die  out—costume,  dialect,  superstitions.  At  least,  as  to 
dialect,  the  people  have  become  bi-linguaL    I  sometimes  think 
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thev  talk  it  to  each  other  as  much  as  ever,  but  some  of  them 
won't  talk  it  to  vou  and  me  at  all.  And  as  to  superstitions, 
the  only  ghost  stJry  I  know  that  still  has  some  hold  on  popu- 
lar belief  is  the  one  which  attaches  to  this  mountain  liere, 
Hio-h  Fell,  at  the  end  of  this  valley." 

Fe  paused  a  moment.  A  salutary  sense  has  begun  to 
penetrate  even  modern  provincial  society,  that  no  man  may 
tell  a  o'host  story  without  leave.  Rose  threw  a  merry  glance 
at  him  They  Uvo  were  very  old  friends.  Dr.  Baker  had 
pulled  out  her  first  teeth  and  given  her  a  sixpence  alter- 
ward  for  each  operation.  The  pull  was  soon  forgotten  ;  tiie  - 
sixpence  lived  on  gratefully  in  a  child's  warm  memorv. 

"Tell   it,"   she   said;    "we  give   you   leave.       \\e    wont 
interrupt  you  unless  you  put  in  too  many  inventions 

"You  invite  me  to  break  the  first  law  of  story-telling,  Miss 
Rose,"  said  the  doctor,  lifting  a  finger  at  her  ^  "Every  man 
is  bound  to  leave  a  story  better  than  he  found  it.  However, 
I  couldn't  tell  it  if  I  would.  I  don't  know  what  makes  the 
poor  ghost  walk  ;  and  if  you  do  1  shall  say  you  invent,  but 
at  any  rate  there  is  a  ghost,  and  she  walks  along  the  side  of 
Hicrh*^Fell  at  midnight  every  Midsummer-dav.  It  you  see 
he?  and  she  passes  you  in  silence,  why  you  only  get  a  fright 
for  your  pains.  But  if  she  speaks  to  you,  you  die  within  the 
year.  Old  John  Backhouse  is  a  widower  with  one  daughter. 
This  gill  saw  the  ghost  last  Midsummer-day,  and  Miss  Ley- 
burn  Ind  I  are  now  doing  our  best  to  keep  her  alive  over  the 
Tipvt  •  but  with  very  small  prospect  of  success. 

"What  Ts  the  girl  dying  of-fiight?"  asked  Mrs.  Seaton, 

^''^ol'  no  I  "  said  tlie  doctor,  hastily,  "  not  precisely.  A  sad 
story  ;  better  not  inquire  into  it.  But  at  the  present  moment 
the  time  of  her  deaJh  seems  likely  to  be  determmed  bv  the 
st^ngXof  her  own  and  other  people's  belief  u,  the  ghost's 

*7l"?"seIton's  grim  mouth  relaxed  into  an  ungenial  smile. 
She  put  up  her  eveglass  and  looked  at  Catherine  An  iin- 
pleas^ant  household,^!  should  imagine,"  sh^said  shortly,  "fo" 

a  vounw  lady  to  visit."  ...  ,      ■<  ■    i  „f  fl-mo 

Dr  Baker  looked  at  the  rector's  wife,  and  a  kind  of  fl«me 
came'  into  his  eyes.  He  and  Mrs.  Seaton  were  old  enemies, 
and  he  was  a  quick-tempered,  mercurial  sort  of  man 

"  I  presume  that  one's  guardian  angel  may  ha^e  to  follow 
one  sometimes  into  unpleasant  quarters"  he  said  hotly.  It 
this  girl  lives  it  will  be  Miss  Ley  burn  s  doing;  'f  *.  d  es 
eaved  and  comforted,  instead  of  lost  m  this  world  and  the 
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next,  it  will  be  Miss  Leyburn's  doing,  too.  Ah,  my  dear 
young  lady,  let  me  alone  !  You  tie  my  tongue  always,  and  I 
won't  have  it." 

And  the  doctor  turned  his  weather-beaten,  elderly  face  upon 
her  with  a  look  which  was  half  defiance  and  half  apology. 
She,  on  her  side,  had  flushed  painfully,  laying  her  white 
finger-tips  imploringly  on  his  arm.  Mrs.  Seaton  turned  away 
with  a  little  dry  cough,  as  did  her  spectacled  sister  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  Mrs.  Leyburn,  on  the  other  hand,  sat 
in  a  little  ecstasy,  looking  at  Catherine  and  Dr.  Baker,  some- 
thing glistening  in  her  eyes.  Robert  Elsmere  alone  showed 
presence  of  mind.  Bending  across  to  Dr.  Baker,  he  asked 
him  a  sudden  question  as  to  the  history  of  a  certain  strange 
green  mound  or  barrow  that  rose  out  of  a  flat  field  not  far 
from  the  vicarage  windows.  Dr.  Baker  grasped  his  whiskers, 
threw  the  young  man  a  queer  glance,  and  replied.  Thencefor- 
ward he  and  Robert  kept  up  a  lively  antiquarian  talk  on  the 
traces  of  ISTorse  settlement  in  the  Cumbrian  valleys,  which 
lasted  till  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room. 

As  Catherine  Leyburn  went  out,  Elsmere  stood  holding  the 
door  open.  She  could  not  help  raising  her  eyes  upon  him, 
eyes  full  of  a  half-timid,  half-grateful  friendliness.  His  own 
returned  her  look  with  interest. 

"  *  A  spirit,  but  a  woman,  too,' "  he  thought  to  himself,  with 
a  new-born  thrill  of  sympathy,  as  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 
She  had  not  yet  said  a  direct  word  to  him,  and  yet  he  was 
curiously  convinced  that  here  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
persons,  and  one  of  the  persons  most  interesting  to  Am/,  that 
he  had  ever  met.  What  mingled  delicacy  and  strength  in  the 
hand  that  had  lain  beside  her  on  the  dinner-table — what  poten- 
tial depths  of  feeling  in  the  full,  dark-fringed  ej^e! 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Elsmere  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  he  found  Catherine  Leyburn  sitting  by  an  open  French 
window  that  looked  out  on  the  lawn  and  on  the  dim,  rocky 
face  of  the  fell.  Adeline  Baker,  a  stooping,  red-armed  maiden, 
with  a  pretty  face,  set  off,  as  she  imagined,  by  a  vast  amount 
of  cheap  finery,  was  sitting  beside  her,  studying  her  with  a 
timid  adoration.  The  doctor's  daughter  regarded  Catherine 
Leyburn,  who  during  the  last  five  years  had  made  herself 
almost  as  distinct  a  figure  in  the  popular  imagination  of  a  few 
Westmoreland  valleys  as  Sister  Dora  among  her  Walsall 
miners,  as  a  being  of  a  totally  different  order  from  herself. 
She  was  glued  to  the  side  of  her  idol,  but  her  shy  and  awk- 
ward tongue  could  find  hardly  anything  to  say  to  her.  Cathe- 
rine, however,  talked  away,  gently  stroking  the  while  the  girl'^ 
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rough  hand  which  lay  on  her  knee,  to  the  mingled  pain  and 
bliss  of  its  owner,  who  was  outraged  by  the  contrast  between 
her  own  ungainly  member  and  Miss  Leyburn's  delicate  fingers. 

Mrs.  Seaton  was  on  the  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  amply 
avenging  lierself  on  the  vicar's  wife  for  any  checks  she  might 
have  received  at  tea.  Miss  Barks,  her  sister,  an  old  maid  with 
a  face  that  seemed  to  be  perpetually  peering  forward,  light 
colorless  hair  surmounted  by  a  cap  adorned  with  artificial 
nasturtiums,  and  white-lashed  eyes  armed  Avith  spectacles, 
was  having  her  w^ay  with  Mrs.  Leyburn,  inquiring  into  the 
household  arrangements  of  Burwood  with  a  cross-examining 
power  which  made  the  mild  widow  as  pulp  before  her. 

When  the  gentlemen  entered,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  looked  round 
hastily.  She  herself  had  opened  that  door  into  the  garden. 
A  garden  on  a  warm  summer  night  offers  opportunities  no 
schemer  should  neglect.  Agnes  and  Rose  w^ere  chattering 
and  laughing  on  the  gravel  path  just  outside  it,  their  white 
girlish  figures  showing  temptingly  against  the  dusky  back- 
ground of  garden  and  fell.  It  somewhat  disappointed  the 
vicar's  wife  to  see  her  tall  guest  take  a  chair  and  draw  it  be- 
side Catherine — while  Adeline  Baker  awkwardly  got  up  and 
disappeared  into  the  garden. 

Elsmere  felt  it  an  unusually  interesting  moment,  so  strong 
had  been  his  sense  of  attraction  at  tea  ;  but  like  the  rest  of 
us  he  could  find  nothing  more  telling  to  start  with  than  a 
remark  about  the  weather.  Catherine,  in  her  reply,  asked  him 
if  he  were  quite  recovered  from  the  attack  of  low  fever  he  was 
understood  to  have  been  suffering  from. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  brightly.  "  I  am  very  nearly  as  fit  as  I 
ever  was,  and  more  eager  than  I  ever  was  to  get  to  work. 
The  idling  of  it  is  the  worst  part  of  illness.  However,  in  a 
month  from  now  I  must  be  at  my  living,  and  I  can  only  hope 
it  will  give  me  enough  to  do." 

Catherine  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  impulse  of  liking. 
What  an  eager  face  it  was  !  Eagerness,  indeed,  seemed  to  be 
the  note  of  the  whole  man,  of  the  quick  eyes  and  mouth,  the 
flexible  hands  and  energetic  movements.  Even  the  straight, 
stubbly  hair,  its  owner's  passing  torment,  standing  tip  round 
the  high,  open  brow,  seemed  to  help  the  general  impression  of 
alertness  and  vigor. 

"Your  mother,  I  hear,  is  already  there  ?  "  said  Catherine. 

"  Yes.  My  poor  mother  !  "  and  the  young  man  smiled  half 
sadly.  "  It  is  a  curious  situation  for  both  of  us.  This  living 
which  has  just  been  bestowed  on  me  is  my  father's  old  living. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  my  cousin,  Sir  Mowbray  Elsmere.     My 
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great -uncle" — he  drew  himself  together  suddenly.  "But  1 
don't  know  why  I  should  imagine  that  these  things  interest 
other  people,"  he  said,  with  a  little  quick,  almost  comical, 
accent  of  self -rebuke. 

"Please  go  on,"  cried  Catherine  hastily.  ,  The  voice  and 
manner  were  singularly  pleasant  to  her  ;  she  wished  he  would 
not  interrupt  himself  for  nothing. 

"  Really  ?  Well,  then,  my  great-uncle,  old  Sir  William, 
wished  me  to  have  it  when  I  grew  up.  I  was  against  it  for  a 
long  time,  but  in  the  end  I  took  Orders  ;  but  I  wanted  some- 
thing more  stirring  than  a  country  parish.  One  has  dreams 
'of  many  things.  But  one's  dreams  come  to  nothing.  I  got  ill 
jat  Oxford.  The  doctor  forbade  the  town  work.  The  old 
lincumbent  who  had  held  the  living  since  my  fathers  death 
died  precisely  at  that  moment.  I  felt  myself  booked,  and 
gave  in  to  various  friends  ;  but  it  is  second  best." 

She  felt  a  certain  soreness  and  discomfort  in  his  tone,  as 
though  his  talk  represented  a  good  deal  of  mental  struggle  Id 
the  past. 

"  But  the  country  is  not  idleness,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him. 
Her  cheek  was  leaning  lightly  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  had  an 
unusual  animation  ;  and  her  long,  white  dress,  guiltless  of  any 
ornament  save  a  small,  old-fashioned  locket  hangling  from  a 
thin  old  chain  and  a  pair  of  hair  bracelets  with  engraved  gold 
clasps,  gave  her  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  a  Romney 
picture. 

"  You  do  not  find  it  so,  I  imagine,"  he  replied,  bending  for- 
ward to  her,  with  a  charming  gesture  of  homage.  He  would 
have  liked  her  to  talk  to  him  of  her  work  and  her  interests. 
He,  too,  mentally  compared  her  to  Saint  Elizabeth.  He  could 
almost  have  fancied  the  dark  red  flowers  in  her  white 
lap.  But  his  comparison  had  another  basis  of  feeling  than 
Jlose's. 

However,  she  would  not  talk  to  liim  of  herself.  The  way 
m  which  she  tunied  the  conversation  brought  home  to  his  own 
expansive,  confiding  nature  a  certain  austerity  and  stiffness  of 
fiber  in  her  which  for  the  moment  chilled  him.  But  as  he  got 
her  into  talk  about  the  neighborhood,  the  people  and  their 
ways,  the  impression  vanished  again,  so  far  at  least  as  there 
was  anything  repelled  about  it.  Austerity,  strength,  individ- 
uality, all  these  words  indeed  he  was  more  and  more  driven  to 
apply  to  her.  She  was  like  no  other  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  not  at  all  that  she  was  more  remarkable  intellectually. 
Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  as  their  talk  flowed  on,  he  noticed 
in  what  she  said  an  absence  of  a  good  many  interests  and 
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attainments  which  in  his  ordinary  south-country  women  f  riendi 
he  would  have  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  I  understand  French  very  little,  and  I  never  read  any," 
she  said  to  him  once,  quietly,  as  he  fell  to  comparing  some 
peasant  story  she  had  told  him  with  an  episode  in  one  of 
George  Sand's  Berry  novels.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  knew 
her  Wordsworth  by  heart.  And  her  own  mountain  life,  her 
own  rich  and  meditative  soul,  had  taught  her  judgments  and 
comments  on  her  favorite  poet  which  stirred  Elsmere  every 
now  ami  then  to  enthusiasm — so  true  they  were  and  pregnant, 
so  full  often  of  a  natural  magic  of  expression.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  quoted  a  very  well-known  line  of  Shelley's  she 
asked  him  where  it  came  from.  She  seemed  to  him  deeper 
and  simpler  at  every  moment  ;  her  very  limitations  of  sj'm- 
pathy  and  knowledge,  and  they  were  evidentlj^  many,  began  U 
attract  him.  The  thought  of  her  ancestry  crossed  him  no\« 
then,  rousing  in  him  now  wonder,  and  now  a  strange  sense  of 
congruity  and  harmony.  Clearly  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
primitive  unexhausted  race.  And  yet  what  purity,  what  re- 
finement, what  delicate  perception  and  self-restraint  ! 

Presently  they  fell  on  the  subject  of  Oxford. 

"  Were  you  ever  there  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"  Once,"  she  said.  "  I  went  with  my  father  one  summer 
term.  I  have  only  a  confused  memory  of  it — of  the  quad- 
rangles, and  a  long  street,  a  great  building  with  a  dome,  and 
such  beautiful  trees  !  " 

"  Did  your  father  often  go  back  ?  " 

"  No  :  never  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life  " — and  her 
clear  eves  clouded  a  little  ;  "nothing  made  him  so  sad  as  the 
thouglit  of  Oxford." 

She  paused,  as  though  she  had  strayed  on  to  a  topic  where 
expression  was  a  little  difficult.  Then  his  face  and  clerical 
dress  seemed  somehow  to  reassure  her,  and  she  began  again, 
though  reluctantly. 

"  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  all  so  changed.  The  young  fel- 
lows he  saw  when  he  went  back  scorned  everything  he  cared 
for.  Every  visit  to  Oxford  was  like  a  stab  to  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  place  was  full  of  men  who  only  wanted  to  de- 
stroy and  break  down  everything  that  was  sacred  to  him." 

Elsmere  reflected  that  Richard  Leyburn  must  have  left  Ox- 
ford about  the  beginning  of  the  Liberal  reaction,  which  fol- 
lowed Tractarianism,  and  in  twenty  years  transformed  the 
University. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  smiling,  gently.  "  He  should  have  lived  a 
little  ignger,     Tbera  is  anotiier  tura  pf  the  tide  since  thea. 
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The  destxTictive  wave  has  spent  itself,  and  at  Oxford  now 
many  of  us  feel  ourselves  on  the  upward  swell  of  a  religious 
revival." 

Catharine  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sweet  sympathetic  look. 
That  dim  vision  of  Oxford,  with  its  gray,  tree-lined  walls,  lay 
very  Dear  to  her  heart  for  her  father's  sake.  And  the  keen 
face  above  her  seemed  to  satisfy  and  respond  to  her  inner 
feeling. 

"  I  know  the  High  Church  influence  is  very  strong,"  she 
«aid,  hesitating  ;  "  but  I  don't  know  whether  father  "would 
have  liked  that  much  better." 

The  last  words  had  slipped  out  of  her,  and  she  checked  her- 
self suddenly.  Robert  saw  that  she  was  uncertain  as  to  his 
opinions,  and  afraid  lest  she  might  have  said  something  dis- 
courteous. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  High  Church  influence,"  he  said  quickly, 
"  it  is  a  mixture  of  influences  from  all  sorts  of  quarters  that 
has  brought  about  the  new  state  of  things.  Some  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  change  were  hardly  Christians  at  all,  by  name,  but 
they  have  all  helped  to  make  men  think,  to  stir  their  hearts,  to 
win  them  back  to  the  old  ways." 

His  voice  had  taken  to  itself  a  singular  magnetism.  Evi- 
dently the  matters  they  were  discussing  were  matters  in 
which  he  felt  a  deep  and  loving  interest.  His  young,  boyish 
face  had  grown  grave  ;  there  was  a  striking  dignity  and 
weight  in  his  look  and  manner,  which  suddenly  roused  in 
Catherine  the  sense  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion, accustomed  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  the  large  things 
of  life.  Slie  raised  her  eyes  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  saw 
in  them  a  beautiful,  mystical  light — responsive,  lofty,  full  of 
soul.  _ 

The  next  moment,  it  apparently  struck  her  sharply  that 
their  conversation  was  becoming  incongruous  with  its  sur- 
roundings. Behind  them  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  bustling  about 
with  candles  and  music-stools,  preparing  for  a  performance  on 
the  flute  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  the  black-browed  vicar  of  Shan- 
moor,  and  the  room  seemed  to  be  pervaded  by  Mrs.  Seaton's 
strident  voice.  Her  strong  natural  reserve  asserted  itself,  and 
her  face  settled  again  into  the  slight  rigidity  of  expression 
characteristic  of  it.  She  rose  and  prepared  to  move  further 
into  the  room. 

"  We  must  listen,"  she  said  to  him,  smiling,  over  her 
shoulder. 

And  she  left  him,  settling  herself  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Ley- 
burn«     He  bad  a  mQm§8tai7  i§«p  of  rebuff,     The  man, 
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quick,  sensitive,  sympathetic,  felt  in  the  woman  the  presence 
of  a  strength,  a  self-sufticingness  which  was  not  all  attractive. 
His  vanity,  if  he  had  cherished  any  during  their  conversation, 
was  not  flattered  by  its  close.  But  as  he  leaned  against  the 
window-frame  waiting  for  the  music  to  begin,  he  could  hardly 
keep  his  eyes  from  her.  He  was  a  man  who,  by  force  of  tem- 
perament, made  friends  readily  with  women,  though  except 
for  a  passing  fancy  or  two  he  had  never  been  in  love  ;  and  his 
sense  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  stiffly  mannered,  deep- 
eyed  country  girl  brought  with  it  an  unusual  stimulus  and  ex- 
citement. 

Miss  Barks  seated  herself  deliberately,  after  much  fiddling 
with  bracelets  and  gloves,  and  tied  back  the  ends  of  her  cap 
behind  her.  Mr.  Mayhew  took  out  his  flute  and  lovingly  put 
it  together.  He  was  a  powerful,  swarthy  man,  who  said  little 
and  was  generally  alarming  to  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood. 
To  propitiate  him,  they  asked  him  to  bring  his  flute,  and 
nervously  praised  the  fierce  music  he  made  on  it.  Miss  Barks 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  his  accompaniments,  and  there  were 
many  who  regarded  her  assiduity  as  a  covert  attack  upon  the 
widower's  name  and  position.  If  so,  it  was  Greek  meeting 
Greek,  for  with  all  his  taciturnity  the  vicar  of  Shanmpor  was 
well  able  to  defend  himself. 

"  Has  it  begun  ? "  said  a  hurried  whisper  at  Elsmere's 
elbow,  and  turning  he  saw  Rose  and  Agnes  on  the  step  of  the 
window,  Rose's  cheek  flushed  by  the  night  breeze,  a  shawl 
thrown  lightly  round  her  head. 

She  was  answered  by  the  first  notes  of  the  flute,  following 
some  powerful  chords  in  which  Miss  Barks  had  tested  at  once 
the  strength  of  her  wrists  and  the  vicarage  piano. 

The  girl  made  a  little  mowe  of  disgust,  and  turned  as  though 
to  fly  down  the  steps  again.  But  Agnes  caught  her  and  held 
her,  and  the  mutinous  creature  had  to  submit  to  be  drawn  in- 
side while  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  in  obedience  to  complaints  of 
draughts  from  Mrs.  Seaton,  motioned  to  have  the  window  shut. 
Rose  established  herself  against  the  wall,  her  curly  head 
thrown  back,  her  eyes-  half  shut,  her  mouth  expressing  an 
angry  endurance.     Robert  watched  her  with  amusement. 

It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  duet.  After  an  adagio  open- 
ing in  which  flute  and  piano  were  at  magnificent  cross  pur- 
poses from  the  beginning,  the  two  instruments  plunged  into  an 
allegro  very  long  and  very  fast,  which  became  ultimately  a 
desperate  race  between  the  compef  ing  performers  for  the  final 
chord.  Mr.  Mayhew  toiled  away,  taxing  the  resources  of  his 
whole  vast  frame  to  keep  his  small  instrument  in  a  line  with 
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the  piano,  and  taxing  them  in  vain.  For  the  shriller  and  the 
wilder  gi*ew  the  flute,  and  the  greater  exertion  of  the  dark 
Hercules  performing  on  it,  the  fiercer  grew  the  pace  of  the 
piano.     Rose  stamped  her  little  foot. 

"  Two  bars  ahead  last  page,"  she  murmured,  "  three  bars 
this  :  will  no  one  stop  her  !  " 

But  the  pages  flew  past,  turned  assiduously  by  Agnes,  who 
took  a  sardonic  delight  in  these  performances,  and  every 
countenance  in  the  room  seemed  to  take  a  look  of  sharpened 
anxiety  as  to  how  the  duet  Avas  to  end,  and  who  was  to  be 
victor. 

Nobody  knowing  Miss  Barks  need  to  have  been  in  any 
doubt  as  to  that  !  Crash,  came  the  last  chord,  and  the  poor 
flute,  nearly  half  a  page  behind,  was  left  shrilly  hanging  in 
mid-air,  forsaken  and  companionless,  an  object  of  derision  to 
gods  and  men. 

"  Ah  !  I  took  it  a  little  fast  !  "  said  the  lady,  triumphantly 
looking  up  at  the  discomfited  clergyman. 

"  Mr.  Elsmere,"  said  Rose,  hiding  herself  in  the  window- 
curtain  beside  him,  that  she  might  have  her  laugh  in  safety. 
"Do  they  play  like  that  in  Oxford,  or  has  Long  Whindale  a 
monopoly  ?  " 

But  before  he  could  answer,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  called  to  the 
girl  : 

•  "  Rose  !  Rose  !  Don't  go  cut  again  !  "  It  is  your  turn 
next  ! '' 

Rose  advanced  reluctantty,  her  head  in  air.  Robert,  re- 
membering something  that  Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  said  to  him 
as  to  her  musical  power,  supposed  that  she  felt  it  an  indignity 
to  be  asked  to  play  in  such  company. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  motioned  to  him  to  come  and  sit  by  Mrs. 
Leyburn,  a  summons  which  he  obeyed  with  the  more  alacrity, 
as  it  brought  him  once  more  within  reach  of  Mrs.  Leyburn's 
eldest  daughter. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Elsmere  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Leyburn 
in  her  little  mincing  voice,  making  room  for  his  chair  beside 
them.  "  If  3^ou  are,  I  am  sure  my  youngest  daughter's  play- 
ing will  please  you." 

Catherine  moved  abruptly.  Robert,  while  he  made  some 
pleasant  answer,  divined  that  the  reserved  and  stately 
daughter  must  be  often  troubled  by  the  mother's  expansiveness. 

Meanwhile  the  room  was  again  settling  itself  to  listen. 
Mrs.  Seaton  was  severely  turning  over  a  photograph  book.  In 
her  opinion  the  violin  was  an  unbecoming  instrument  for 
young  women.      Miss  Barks  sat  upright  with  the  studiously 
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neutral  expression  which  befits  the  artist  asked  to  Hsten  to  a 
rival.  Mr.  Thornburgh  sat  pensive,  one  foot  dropped  over  the 
other.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  I^eyburn  girls,  but  music 
seemed  to  him,  good  man,  one  of  the  least  comprehensible  of 
human  pleasures.  As  for  Rose  she  had  at  last  arranged  her- 
self and  her  accompanist  Agnes,  after  routing  out  from  her 
anusic  a  couple  of  JFa?itasie  Stucke,  which  she  had  wickedly 
^Vchosen  as  presenting  the  most  severe  classical  contrast  to  the 
"  rubbish  "  played  by  the  preceding  performers.  She  stood 
with  her  lithe  figure  in  its  old-fashioned  dress  thrown  out 
igainst  the  black  coats  of  a  group  of  gentlemen  beyond,  one 
slim  arched  foot  advanced,  the  ends  of  the  blue  sash  dangling, 
the  hand  and  arm,  beautifully  formed,  but  still  wanting  the 
roundness  of  womanhood,  raised  high  for  action,  the  lightly 
poised  head  thrown  back  with  an  air.  Robert  thought  Iver  a 
bewitching,  lialf -grown  thing,  overflowing  with  potentialities 
of  future  brillance  and  empire. 

Her  music  astonished  him,  Where  had  a  little  provincial 
maiden  learned  to  play  with  this  intelligence,  this  force,  this 
delicate  command  of  her  instrument  ?  He  was  not  a  musician, 
and  therefore  could  not  gauge  her  exactly,  but  he  was  more  or 
less  familiar  with  music  and  its  standards,  as  all  people  become 
nowadays  who  live  in  a  highly  cultivated  society,  and  he  knew 
enough  at  any  rate  to  see  that  what  he  was  listening  to  wa^. 
remarkable,  was  out  of  the  common  range.  Still  more  evi- 
dent was  this,  when  from  the  humorous  piece  with  which  the 
sisters  led  off — a  dance  of  clowns,  but  clowns  of  Arcady — they 
slid  into  a  delicate,  rippling  chant  d^amour,  the  long  drawn 
notes  of  the  violin  rising  and  falling  on  the  piano  accompani- 
ment with  an  exquisite  plaintiveness.  Where  did  ajillette, 
unformed,  inexperienced,  win  the  secret  of  so  much  eloquence 
— only  from  the  natural  dreams  of  a  girl's  heart  as  to  "  the 
lovers  waiting  in  the  hidden  years  "  ? 

But  when  the  music  ceased,  Elsmere,  after  a  hearty  clap 
that  set  the  room  applauding  likewise,  turned  not  to  the  musi- 
cian but  the  figure  beside  Mrs.  Leyburn,  the  sister  who  had 
eat  listening  with  an  impassiveness,  a  sort  of  gentle  remote- 
ness of  look,  which  had  piqued  his  curiosity.  The  mother 
meanwhile  was  drinkinor  in  the  compliments  of  Dr.  Baker. 

"Excellent!"  cried  Elsmere.  "How  in  the  name  of  fortune, 
Miss.  Leyburn,  if  I  may  ask,  has  your  sister  managed  to  get 
on  so  far  in  this  remote  place  ?  " 

"  She  goes  to  Manchester  every  year  to  some  relations  we 
have  there,"  said  Catherine  quiclly  j  "  I  believe  she  has 
been  very  well  taught." 
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"But  surely,"  he  said  warmly,  "it  is  more  than  teaching — 
more  even  than  talent— there  is  something  like  genius  in  it." 

She  did  not  answer  very  readily. 

"  I  don't  know  ,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Every  one  says  it  is 
very  good." 

He  would  have  been  repelled  her  irresponsiveness  but  that 
her  last  words  had  in  them  a  note  of  lingering,  of  wistf ulness, 
as  thought  the  subject  were  connected  with  an  inner  debate 
not  yet  solved  which  troubled  her.  He  was  puzzled,  but 
certainly  not  repelled. 

Twenty  minutes  later  everybody  was  going.  The  Seatons 
went  first,  and  the  other  guests  lingered  awhile  afterward  to 
enjoy  the  sense  of  freedom  left  by  their  departure.  But  at 
last  the  Mayhews,  father  and  son,  set  off  on  foot  to  walk  home 
over  the  moonlighted  mountains  ;  the  doctor  tucked  himself 
and  his  daus^hter  into  his  hiofh  ^\^,  and  drove  off  with  a 
sweeping,  ironical  bow  to  Rose,  wbo  had  stood  on  the  steps 
teasing  him  to  the  last  ;  and  Robert  Elsmere  offered  to  escort 
the  Misses  Leyburn  and  their  mother  home. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  left  protesting  to  the  vicar's  incredu- 
lous ears  that  never — never  as  long  as  she  lived — would  she 
have  Mrs.  Seaton  inside  her  doors  again. 

.  "  Her  manners  " — cried  the  vicar's  wife,  fuming—"  her 
manners  would  disgrace  a  Whinborough  shop-girl.  She  has 
none — positively  none  I  " 

Then  suddenly  her  round,  comfortable  face  brightened  and 
broadened  out  into  a  beaming  smile  : 

"  But,  after  all,  William,  say  what  you  will — and  you  always 
do  say  the  most  unpleasant  things  you  can  think  of — it  was  a 
great  success.  I  know  the  Leyburn s  enjoyed  it.  And  as  for 
Robert,  I  saw  him  looking — looking  at  that  little  minx  Rose 
while  she  was  playing  as  if  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  her. 
TThat  a  picture  she  made,  to  be  sure  !  " 

The  vicar,  who  had  been  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  received  his  wife's  remarks 
first  of  all  with  lifted  eyebrows,  and  then  with  a  low  chuckle, 
half  scornful,  half  compassionate,  which  made  her  start  in  her 
chair. 

"  Rose  ?  "  he  said,  impatiently.  "  Rose,  my  dear,  where 
were  your  eyes  ?  " 

It  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  on  her  own  ground,  so  to 
speak,  the  vicar  ventured  to  take  the  whip-hand  of  her  like 
this.    Mrs.  Thornburgh  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  in  raised  tones,  "  that 
you  didn't  notice  that  from  the  moment  you  first  introduce^ 
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Robert  to  Catherine  Leyburn,  be  bad  practically  no  atten« 
tion  for  anybody  else  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  gazed  at  him — her  memory  flew  back 
over  the  evening — and  her  impulsive  contradiction  died  on 
her  lips.     It  was  now  her  turn  to  ejaculate  : 

•'Catherine?"  she  said  feebly;  "Catherine?  how  ab- 
surd ?"  But  she  turned,  and,  with  quickened  breath,  looked 
out  of  the  window  after  the  retreating  figures.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh went  up  to  bed  that  night  an  inch  taller.  Slie  had 
never  felt  herself  more  exquisitely  indispensable,  more  of  a 
personage. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Before,  however,  we  go  on  to  chronicle  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  Mrs.  Thornburgh  as  a  match-makei*^  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  man  who  had  suddenly  roused  so  much  activity  in  her 
contriving  mind.  And,  indeed,  these  antecedents  are  impor- 
tant to  us.  For  the  interest  of  an  uncomplicated  story  will 
entirely  depend  upon  the  clearness  with  which  the  reader 
may  have  grasped  the  general  outlines  of  a  quick  soul's 
development.  And  this  development  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  before  Mrs.  Thornburgh  set  eyes  upon  her 
husband's  cousin,  Robert  Elsmere. 

Robert  Elsmere,  then,  was  well  born  and  fairly  well  pro- 
vided with  this  world's  goods  ;  up  to  a  certain  moderate 
point,  indeed,  a  favorite  of  fortune  in  all  respects.  His 
fatlier  belonged  to  the  younger  line  of  an  old  Sussex  family, 
and  owed  his  pleasant  country  living  to  the  family  instincts 
of  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Elsmere,  in  whom  Whig  doctrines 
and  Conservative  traditions  were  pretty  evenly  mixed,  with  a 
result  of  the  usual  respectable  and  inconspicuous  kind.  His 
virtues  had  descended  mostly  to  his  daughters,  while  all  his 
various  weaknesses  and  fatuities  had  blossomed  into  vices  in 
the  person  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  Sir  Mowbray  Els-J 
mere  of  Mrs.  Seaton's  early  recollections.  ' 

Edward  Elsmere,  rector  of  Murewell  in  Surrey,  and  father 
of  Robert,  had  died  before  his  uncle  and  patron  ;  and  his 
widow  and  son  had  been  left  to  face  the  world  together. 
Sir  William  Elsmere  and  his  nephew's  wife  had  not  much  in 
common,  and  rarely  concerned  themselves  with  each  other. 
Mrs.  Elsmere  was  an  Irish  woman  by  birth,  with  irregular 
Irish  ways,  and  a  passion  for  strange  garments,  which  made 
her  the  dread  of  the  conventional  English  squire  ;  and,  after 
she  left  the  viGa-rage  with  her  son,  she  and  her  husband's 
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uncle  met  do  more.  But  when  lie  died  it  was  found  that  the 
old  man  s  sense  of  kinship,  acting  blindly  and  irrationallv 
but  with  a  slow  mevitableness  and  certainty,  had  stirred  m 
him  at  the  last  in  behalf  of  his  great-nephew'  He  left  him  a 
money  legacy,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  administered 
by  his  mother  till  his  majority,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  heir  he  directed  that,  should  the  boy  on  attainin^r  man- 
hood show  any  disposition  to  enter  the  Church,  all  possible 
steps  were  to  be  taken  to  endow  him  with  the  family  liyincr 
of  Murewell,  which  had  been  his  father's,  and  which  at  th? 
time  of  the  old  baronet's  death  was  occupied  by  another 
connection  of  the  family,  already  well  stricken  in  years. 

Mowbray  Elsmere  had  been  hardly  on  speakino-^erms  with 
his  cousin  Edward,  and  was  neither  amiable  nor  generous 
but  his  father  knew  that  the  tenacious  Elsmere  instinct  was 
to  be  depended  on  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  wishes.  And  so 
It  proved.  Xo  sooner  was  his  father  dead  than  Sir  Mowbray 
curtly  communicated  his  instructions  to  Mrs.  Elsmere  then 
living  at  the  town  of  Harden  for  the  sake  of  the  great  public 
school  recently  transported  there.  She  was  to  inform  him 
when  the  right  moment  arrived,  if  it  was  the  boy's  wish  to 
enter  the  Church,  and  meanwhile  he  referred  her  to  his 
lawyers  for  particulars  of  such  immediate  benefits  as  were 
secured  to  her  under  the  late  baronet's  will. 

At  the  moment  when  Sir  Mowbray's  letter  reached  her 
Mrs.  Elsmere  was  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  small  society 
to  which  circumstances  had  consigned  her.  She  was  the 
personal  friend  of  half  the  masters  and  their  wiyes,  and  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  school,  while  in  the  little  town  which 
stretched  up  the  hill  covered  by  the  new  school  buildino-g  she 
was  the  helper,  gossip,  and  confidante  of  half  the  parish"^  Her 
vast  hats,  strange  m  fashion  and  inordinate  in  brim,  her  shawls 
of  many  colors,  hitched  now  to  this  side  now  to  that,  her  sway- 
mg  gait  and  looped-up  skirts,  her  spectacles,  and  the  dano-lin^ 
parcels  m  which  her  soul  delighted,  were  the  outward  sio-n* 
of  a  persoif^hty  familiar  to  all.  For  under  those  checked 
shawls,  which  few  women  passed  without  an  inward  marvel 
there  beat  one  of  the  warmest  hearts  that  ever  animated 
mortal  clay,  and  the  prematurely  wrinkled  face,  with  its  small, 
quick  eyes  and  shrewd,  indulgent  mouth,  bespoke  a  nature 
as  responsive  as  it  was  vigorous. 

Their  owner  was  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  Her  house 
during  the  hours  at  any  rate  in  which  her  boy  was  at  school! 
was  little  else  than  a  halting-place  between  two  journeys 
Visits  to  the  poor,  long  ^vatohes  by  the  sick  j    comaiitt^^,  in 
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which  her  racy  breadth  of  character  gave  her  always  an  im« 
portant  place  ;  discussions  with  the  vicar,  arguments  with 
the  curates,  a  chat  with  this  person  and  a  walk  with  that — 
these  were  the  incidents  and  occupations  which  tilled  her  day. 
Life  was  delightful  to  her  ;  action,  energy,  influence,  were 
delightful  to  her  ;  she  could  only  breathe  freely  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  stirring,  many-colored  tumult  of  existence. 
Whether  it  was  a  pauper  in  the  work-house,  or  boys  from  the 
school,  or  a  girl  cauglit  in  the  tangle  of  a  love  aifair,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  Mrs.  Elsraere.  Everything  moved  her,  every- 
thing appealed  to  her.  Her  life  was  a  perpetual  giving  forth, 
and  such  was  the  inherent  nobilit}^  and  soundness  of  the 
nature,  that  in  spite  of  her  curious  Irish  fondness  for  the 
vehement  romantic  sides  of  experience,  she  did  little  harm 
and  much  good.  Her  tongue  might  be  over-ready  and  her 
championships  indiscreet,  but  her  hands  were  helpful  and  her 
heart  was  true.  There  was  sometliing  contagious  in  her 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  with  all  her  strong  religious  faith,  the 
thought  of  death,  of  any  final  pause  and  silence  in  the  whir 
of  the  great  social  machine,  was  to  her  a  thought  of  greater 
chill  and  horror  than  to  many  a  less  brave  and  spiritual  soul. 
Till  her  boy  was  twelve  years  old,  however,  she  had  lived 
for  him  first  and  foremost.  She  had  tauglit  him,  played  with 
him,  learned  with  him,  communicating  to  him  through  all  his 
lessons  her  own  tire  and  eagerness  to  a  degree  which  every 
now  and  then  taxed  the  physical  powers  of  the  child. 
Whenever  the  signs  of  strain  appeared,  however,  the  mother 
would  be  overtaken  by  a  fit  of  repentant  watchfulness,  and 
for  days  together  Robert  would  find  her  the  most  fascinating 
playmate,  story-teller,  and  romp,  and  forget  all  his  precocious 
interest  in  history  or  vulgar  fractions.  In  after-years  when 
Robert  looked  back  upon  Jiis  childhood,  he  was  often  reminded 
of  the  stories  of  Goethe's  bringing-up.  He  could  recall 
exactly  the  same  scenes  as  Goethe  describes — mother  ancf 
child  sitting  together  in  the  gloaming,  the  mother's  dark 
eyes  dancing  wnth  fun  or  kindling  with  dramatic  fire,  as  she 
carried  an  imaginary  hero  or  heroine  through  a  series  of  the 
raciest  adventures  ;  the  child  all  eagerness  and  S5'mpathy, 
now  clapping  ]jis  little  hands  at  the  fall  of  the  giant,  or  the 
defeat  of  the  sorcerer,  and  now  arguing  and  suggesting  in 
ways  which  gave  pei-pctually  fresh  stimulus  to  the  mother's 
inventiveness.  He  could  see  her  dressing  up  with  him  on 
wet  days,  reciting  King  Henry  to  his  Prince  Hal,  or  Prospero 
to  his  Ariel,  or  simply  giving  free  vent  to  her  own  exuberant 
IrUb  f ua  tiU  both  k^  ^»d  she  would  sink  exhaugted  isto  each 
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other's  arms,  and  end  the  evening  with  a  long  croon,  sitting 
curled  up  together  in  a  big  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 
He  could  see  himself  as  a  child  of  many  crazes,  eager  for 
poetry  one  week,  for  natural  history  the  next,  now  spending 
all  his  spare  time  in  strumming,  now  in  drawing,  and  now 
forgetting  everything  but  the  delights  of  tree-climbing  and 
bird-nesting. 

And  through  it  all  he  had  the  quick  memory  of  his  mother's 
companionship  ;  he  could  recall  her  rueful  looks  whenever  the 
eager,  inaccurate  ways,  in  wliich  he  reflected  certain  ineradic- 
able tendencies  of  her  own,  had  lost  him  a  school  advantage  ; 
he  could  remember  her  exhortations,  with  the  dash  in  them 
of  humorous  self-reproach  which  made  them  so  stirring  to  the 
child's  affection  ;  and  he  could  realize  their  old  far-off  life  at 
Murewell,  the  joys  and  the  worries  of  it,  and  see  her  now 
gossiping  with  the  village  folk,  now  wearing  herself  impetu- 
ously to  death  in  their  service,  and  now  roaming  with  him 
over  the  Surrey  heaths  in  search  of  all  the  dirty,  delectable 
things  in  which  a  boy-naturalist  delights.  And  through  it 
all  he  was  conscious  of  the  same  vivid,  energetic  creature, 
disposing  with  some  difiiculty  and/racas  of  its  own  excess  of 
nervous  life. 

To  return,  however,  to  this  same  critical  moment  of  Sir 
Mowbray's  offer.  Robert  at  the  time  was  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
doing  very  well  at  school,  a  favorite  both  with  boys  and 
masters.  But  as  to  whether  his  development  would  lead 
him  in  the  direction  of  taking  Orders,  his  mother  had  not  the 
slightest  idea.  She  was  not  herself  very  much  tempted  by 
the  prospect.  There  were  recollections  connected  with  Mure- 
well,  and  with  the  long  death  in  life  which  her  husband  had 
passed  through  there,  which  were  deeply  painful  to  her  ;  and, 
moreover,  her  sympathy  with  the  clergy  as  a  class  was  by  no 
means  strong.  Her  experience  had  not  been  large,  but  the 
feeling  based  on  it  promised  to  have  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
favorite  prejudice.  Fortune  had  handed  over  the  parish  of 
Harden  to  a  ritualist  vicar.  Mrs.  Elsmere's  inherited  Evan- 
gelicalism— she  came  from  an  Ulster  county — rebelled  against 
his  doctrine,  but  the  man  himself  was  too  lovable  to  be  dis- 
liked. Mrs.  Elsmere  knew  a  hero  when  she  saw  him.  And 
in  his  own  narrow  way,  the  small-headed,  emaciated  vicar  was 
a  hero,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Elsmere  had  soon  tasted  each  other's 
quality,  and  formed  a  curious  alliance,  founded  on  true  simil- 
arity, in  difference. 

But  the  criticism  thus  warded  off  the  vicar  expended  itself 
with  sU  the  more  force  ou  his  subordinateSi    The  Hardea 
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curates  were  the  chief  crook  in  Mrs.  Elsmere's  otherwise 
tolerable  lot.  Her  parish  activities  brought  her  across  them 
perpetually,  and  she  could  not  away  with  them.  Their 
cassocks,  their  pretensions,  their  stupidities,  roused  the  L'ish 
woman's  sense  of  humor  at  every  turn.  The  individuals  came 
and  went,  but  the  type  it  seemed  to  her  was  always  the 
same  :  and  she  made  their  peculiarities  the  basis  of  a  pessi- 
mist theory  as  to  the  future  of  the  English  Church,  which 
was  a  source  of  constant  amusement  to  the  very  broad-minded 
young  men  who  filled  up  the  school  staff.  She,  so  ready  in 
general  to  see  all  the  world's  good  points,  was  almost  blind 
when  it  was  a  curate's  virtues  which  were  in  question.  So 
that,  in  spite  of  all  her  persistent  church-going,  and  her  love 
of  church  performances  as  an  essential  part  of  the  busy  human 
spectacle,  Mrs.  Elsmere  had  no  yearning  for  a  clerical  son. 
The  little  accidents  of  a  personal  experience  had  led  to  wide 
generalizations,  as  is  the  way  with  us  mortals,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  young  parson  in  these  days  of  increased  parsonic 
pretensions  was,  to  Mrs.  Elsmere,  a  position  in  which  there 
was  an  inherent  risk  of  absurdity.  She  wished  her  son  to 
impose  upon  her  when  it  came  to  his  taking  any  serious  step 
in  life.  She  asked  for  nothing  better,  indeed,  than  to  be 
able,  when  the  time  came,  to  bow  the  motherly  knee  to  him 
in  homage,  and  she  felt  a  little  dread  lest,  in  her  flat  moments, 
a  clerical  son  might  sometimes  rouse  in  her  that  sharp  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  which  is  the  enemy  of  all  happy  illusions. 

Still,  of  course,  the  Elsmere  proposal  was  one  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  its  due  time  and  place.  Mrs.  Elsmere  only  re- 
flected that  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  say  nothing  to  it  to 
Robert  until  he  should  be  at  college.  His  impressionable  tem- 
perament, and  the  power  he  had  occasionally  shown  of  absorb- 
ing himself  in  a  subject  till  it  produced  in  him  a  fit  of  intense, 
continuous  brooding,  unfavorable  to  health  and  nervous  energy, 
all  warned  her  not  to  supply  him,  at  a  period  of  rapid  mental 
and  bodily  growth,  with  any  fresh  stimulus  to  the  sense  of  re-  ^ 
sponsibility.  As  a  boy,  he  had  always  shown  himself  religiously 
susceptible  to  a  certain  extent,  and  his  mother's  religious  likes 
and  dislikes  had  invariably  found  in  him  a  blind  and  chivalrous 
support.  He  was  content  to  be  with  her,  to  worship  with  her, 
and  to  feel  that  no  reluctance  or  resistance  divded  his  heart 
from  hers.  But  there  had  been  nothing  specially  noteworthy  or 
precocious  about  his  religious  development,  and,  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  in  spite  of  his  affectionate  compliance  and  his  nat- 
ural reverence  for  all  persons  and  beliefs  in  authority,  his 
mother  was  perfectly  aware  that  many  other  things  in  hip.  lifo 
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were  more  real  to  him  than  religion.     And  on  this  point,  at  any 
rate,  she  was  certainly  not  the  person  to  force  him. 

He  was  such  a  school-boy  as  a  discerning  master  delights  in — 
keen  about  everything,  bright,  docile,  popular,  excellent  at 
games.  He  was  in  the  sixth,  moreover,  as  soon  as  his  age  al- 
lowed :  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  was  sixteen  ;  and  his  pride 
ill  everything  connected  with  the  great  body  in  which  he  had 
already  a  marked  and  important  place  was  unbounded.  Very 
early  in  his  school  career  the  literary  instincts,  which  had  al- 
ways been  present  in  him,  and  which  his  mother  had  largely 
helped  to  develop  by  her  own  restless,  imaginative  wavs  of  ap- 
proaching life  and  the  world,  made  themselves  felt  with  con- 
siderable force.  Some  time  before  his  cousin's  letter  arrived 
he  had  been  taken  with  a  craze  for  English  poetry,  and,  but  for 
the  corrective  influence  of  a  favorite  tutor,  would  probably  have 
thrown  himself  into  it  with  the  same  exclusive  passion*^  as  he 
had  shown  for  subject  after  subject  in  his  eager,  ebullient  child- 
hood. His  mother  found  him  at  thirteen  indicting  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  _"  The  Faerie  Queene  "  to  a  school  friend,  in 
which,  with  a  sincerity  which  made  her  forgive  the  pomposity, 
he  remarked  : 

"  I  can  truly  say,  with  Pope,  that  this  great  work  has  af- 
forded me  exti-aordinary  pleasure." 

And  about  the  same  time,  a  master  who  was  much  interest- 
ed in  the  boy's  prospects  of  getting  the  school  prize  for  Latin 
verse,  a  subject  for  which  he  had  always  shown  a  special  apti- 
tude, asked  him  anxiously,  after  an  Easter  holiday,  what  he  had 
been  reading  ;  the  boy  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and  still 
keeping  his  finger  between  the  leaves,  shut  a  book  before  him 
from  which  he  bad  been  learning  by  heart,  and  which  was,  alas  ! 
neither  Ovid  nor  Yirgil. 

"I  have  just  finished  Belial  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, "  and  am  beginning  Beelzebub." 

A  craze  of  this  kind  was  naturally  followed  by  a  feverish 
period  of  juvenile  authorship,  when  the  house  was  littered  over 
with  stanzas  from  the  opening  canto  of  a  great  poem  on  Colum- 
bus, or  with  moral  essays  in  the  manner^of  Po])e,  castigating 
the  vices  of  the  time  with  an  energy  which  sorely  tried  the  grav^ 
ity  of  the  mother  whenever  she  Avas  called  upon,  as  she  invari- 
ably was,  to  play  audience  to  the  young  poet.  At  the  same 
time  the  classics  absorbed  in  reality  their  full  share  of  this  fast- 
developing  power.  Virgil  and  ^schylus  appealed  to  the  same 
fibers,  the  same  susceptibilities,  as  ^iilton  and  Shakespeare, 
and  the  boy's  quick,  imaginative  sense  appropriated  Greok  and 
Latin  life  with  the  same  ease  which  it  showed  in  possessing  it- 
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curates  were  the  chief  crook  in  Mrs.  Elsmere's  otherwise 
tolerable  lot.  Her  parish  activities  brought  her  across  them 
perpetually,  and  she  could  not  away  with  them.  Their 
cassocks,  their  pretensions,  their  stupidities,  roused  the  Irish 
woman's  sense  of  humor  at  every  turn.  The  individuals  came 
and  went,  but  the  type  it  seemed  to  her  was  always  the 
same  :  and  she  made  their  peculiarities  the  basis  of  a  pessi- 
mist theory  as  to  the  future  of  the  English  Church,  which 
was  a  source  of  constant  amusement  to  the  very  broad-minded 
young  men  who  filled  up  the  school  staff.  She,  so  ready  iu 
general  to  see  all  the  world's  good  points,  was  almost  blind 
when  it  was  a  curate's  virtues  which  were  in  question.  So 
that,  in  spite  of  all  her  persistent  church-going,  and  her  love 
of  church  performances  as  an  essential  part  of  the  busy  human 
spectacle,  Mrs.  Elsmere  had  no  yearning  for  a  clerical  son. 
The  little  accidents  of  a  personal  experience  had  led  to  wide 
generalizations,  as  is  the  way  with  us  mortals,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  young  parson  in  these  days  of  increased  parsonic 
pretensions  was,  to  Mrs.  Elsmere,  a  position  in  which  there 
was  an  inherent  risk  of  absurdity.  She  wished  her  son  to 
impose  upon  her  when  it  came  to  his  taking  any  serious  step 
in  life.  She  asked  for  nothing  better,  indeed,  than  to  be 
able,  when  the  time  came,  to  bow  the  motherly  knee  to  him 
in  homage,  and  she  felt  a  little  dread  lest,  in  her  flat  moments, 
a  clerical  son  Hiight  sometimes  rouse  in  her  that  sharp  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  which  is  the  enemy  of  all  happy  illusions. 

Still,  of  course,  the  Elsmere  proposal  was  one  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  its  due  time  and  place.  Mrs.  Elsmere  only  re- 
flected that  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  say  nothing  to  it  to 
Robert  until  he  should  be  at  college.  His  impressionable  tem- 
perament, and  the  power  he  had  occasionally  shown  of  absorb- 
ing himself  in  a  subject  till  it  produced  in  him  a  fit  of  intense, 
continuous  brooding,  unfavorable  to  health  and  nervous  energy, 
all  warned  her  not  to  supply  him,  at  a  period  of  rapid  mental , 
and  bodily  growth,  with  any  fresh  stimulus  to  the  sense  of  re-  ^ 
Bponsibility.  As  a  boy,  he  had  always  shown  himself  religiously 
susceptible  to  a  certain  extent,  and  his  mother's  religious  likes 
and  dislikes  had  invariably  found  in  him  a  blind  and  chivalrous 
support.  He  was  content  to  be  with  her,  to  worship  with  her, 
and  to  feel  that  no  reluctance  or  resistance  divded  his  heart 
from  hers.  But  there  had  been  nothing  specially  noteworthy  or 
precocious  about  his  religious  development,  and,  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  in  spite  of  his  affectionate  compliance  and  his  nat- 
ural reverence  for  all  persons  and  beliefs  in  authority,  his 
aiother  wa«  perfectly  aware  that  many  other  things  in  his  Uf^ 
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were  more  real  to  him  than  religion.  And  on  this  point,  at  any 
rate,  she  was  certainly  not  the  person  to  force  him. 

He  was  such  a  school-boy  as  a  discerning  master  delights  in — 
keen  about  everything,  bright,  docile,  popular,  excellent  at 
games.  He  was  in  the  sixth,  moreover,  as  soon  as  his  age  al- 
lowed :  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  was  sixteen  ;  and  his  pride 
in  everything  connected  with  the  great  body  in  which  he  had 
already  a  marked  and  important  place  was  unbounded.  Very 
early  in  his  school  career  the  literary  instincts,  which  had  al- 
ways been  present  in  him,  and  which  his  mother  had  largely 
helped  to  develop  by  her  own  restless,  imaginative  ways  of  ap- 
proaching life  and  the  world,  made  themselves  felt  with  con- 
siderable force.  Some  time  before  his  cousin's  letter  arrived 
he  had  been  taken  with  a  craze  for  English  poetry,  and,  but  for 
the  corrective  influence  of  a  favorite  tutor,  would  probably  have 
thrown  himself  into  it  with  the  same  exclusive  passion  as  he 
had  shown  for  subject  after  subject  in  his  eager,  ebullient  child- 
hood. His  mother  found  him  at  thirteen  indicting  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  to  a  school  friend,  in 
which,  with  a  sincerity  which  made  her  forgive  the  pomposity, 
he  remarked  : 

"  I  can  truly  say,  with  Pope,  that  this  great  work  has  af- 
forded me  extraordinary  pleasure." 

And  about  the  same  time,  a  master  who  was  much  interest- 
ed in  the  boy's  prospects  of  getting  the  school  prize  for  Latin 
verse,  a  subject  for  which  he  had  always  shown  a  special  apti- 
tude, asked  him  anxiously,  after  an  Easter  holiday,  what  he  had 
been  reading  ;  the  boy  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and  still 
keeping  his  finger  between  the  leaves,  shut  a  book  before  him 
from  which  he  had  been  learning  by  heart,  and  which  was,  alas  ! 
neither  Ovid  nor  Yirgil. 

"  I  have  just  finished  Belial  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, "  and  am  beginning  Beelzebub." 

A  craze  of  this  kind  was  naturalh^  followed  by  a  feverish 
period  of  juvenile  authorship,  when  the  house  was  littered  over 
with  stanzas  from  the  opening  canto  of  a  great  poem  on  Colum- 
bus, or  with  moral  essays  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  castigating 
the  vices  of  the  time  with  an  energy  which  sorely  tried  the  grav- 
ity of  the  mother  whenever  she  was  called  upon,  as  she  invari- 
ably was,  to  play  audience  to  the  young  poet.  At  the  same 
time  the  classics  absorbed  in  reality  their  full  share  of  this  fast- 
developing  power.  Yirgil  and  ^schylus  appealed  to  the  same 
fibers,  the  same  susceptibilities,  ns  iiilton  and  Shakesi>eare, 
and  the  boy's  quick,  imaginative  sense  appropriated  Greek  and 
Latin  life  with  the  same  ease  which  it  showed  in  possessing  it- 
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self  of  that  by-gone  English  life  whence  sprung  the  "  Canter- 
buiy  Tales/'  or  *'  As  You  Like  It."  So  that  his  tutor,  who  Vas 
much  attached  to  him,  and  who  made  it  one  of  his  main  o^)jects 
in  life  to  keep  the  boy's  aspiring  nose  to  the  grindstone  of  gram- 
matical minutice,  began  about  the  time  of  Sir  Mowbray's  letter 
to  prophesy  very  smooth  things  indeed  to  his  mother  as  to  his 
future  success  at  college,  the  possibility  of  his  getting  the  fa- 
mous St.  Anselm's  scholarship,  and  so  on.  I 

Evidently  such  a  youth  was  not  likely  to  depend  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  foothold  in  life  on  a  piece  of  family  privilege. 
The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  Mrs.  Elsmere 
thought  proudly  to  herself,  as  her  mother's  fancy  wandered 
rashly  through  the  coming  years.  And  for  many  reasons  she 
secretly  allowed  herself  to  hope  that  he  would  find  for  himself 
some  other  post  of  ministry  in  a  very  various  world  than  the 
vicarage  of  Murewell. 

So  she  wrote  a  civil  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Sir  Mow- 
bray, informing  him  that  the  intentions  of  his  great-uncle 
should  be  communicated  to  the  boy  when  he  should  be  of  fit  age 
to  consider  them,  and  that  meanwhile  she  was  obliged  to  him 
for  pointing  out  the  procedure  by  which  she  might  lay  hands 
on  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  in  trust  for  her  son,  tlie  income 
of  which  would  now  be  doubly  welcome  in  view  of  his  college 
expenses.  There  the  matter  rested,  and  Mrs.  Elsmere,  during 
the  two  years  which  followed,  thought  little  more  about  it.  She 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  her  boy's  immediate  pros- 
pects, in  the  care  of  his  health,  which  was  uneven  and  tri-ed 
somewhat  by  the  strain  of  preparation  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
St.  Anselm's  scholarsliip,  and  in  the  demands  which  his  ardent 
nature,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  its  own  aspirations,  was 
constantly  making  upon  her  support  and  sympathy. 

At  last  the  moment  so  long  expected  arrived.  IVIrs.  Elsmere 
and  her  son  left  Harden  amid  a  chorus  of  good  wishes,  and  set- 
tled themselves  early  in  November  in  Oxford  lodgings.  Robert 
was  to  have  a  few  days'  complete  holiday  before  the  examina- 
tion, and  he  and  his  mother  spent  it  in  exploring  the  beautiful 
old  town,  now  shrouded  in  the  "  pensive  glooms  "  of  still,  gray 
autumn  weather.  There  was  no  sun  to  light  up  the  misty 
reaches  of  the  river  ;  the  trees  in  the  Broad  Walk  were  almost 
bare  ;  the  Virginian  creeper  no  longer  shone  in  patches  of  deli- 
cate  crimson  on  the  college  walls  ;  the  gardens  were  damp  and 
forsaken.  But  to  Mrs.  Elsmere  and  Robert  the  place  needed 
neither  sun  nor  summer  "  for  beauty's  heightening."  On  both 
of  them  it  laid  its  old  irresistible  spell  ;  the  sentiment  haunting 
its  quadrangles,  its  librariee,  and  its  dim  melodious  chapels, 
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gtole  into  the  lad's  heart  and  alternately  soothed  and  stimulated 
that  keen  individual  consciousness  which  naturally  accompa- 
nies the  first  entrance  into  manhood.  Here,  on  this  soil  steeped 
in  memories,  his  problems,  his  struggles  were  to  be  fought  out 
in  their  turn.  "  Take  up  thy  manhood,"  said  the  inward  voice, 
"  and  show  what  is  in  thee.  The  hour  and  the  opportunity 
have  come  ! " 

And  to  this  thrill  of  vague  expectation,  this  young  sense  of 
an  expanding  world,  something  of  pathos  and  of  sacredness  was 
added  by  the  dumb  influences  of  the  old  streets  and  weather- 
beaten  stones.  How  tenacious  they  were  of  the  past  !  The 
dreaming  city  seemed  to  be  still  brooding  in  the  autumn  calm 
over  the  long  succession  of  her  sons.  The  continuity,  the  com- 
plexity of  human  experience  ;  the  unremitting  effort  of  the 
race  ;  the  stream  of  purpose  running  through  it  all — these  were 
the  kind  of  thoughts  which,  in  more  or  less  inchoate  and  frag* 
mentary  shape,  pervaded  the  boy's  sensitive  mind  as  he  ram- 
bled with  his  mother  from  college  to  college. 

Mrs.  Elsmere,  too,  was  fascinated  by  Oxford.  But  for  all  her 
eager  interest,  the  historic  beauty  of  the  place  aroused  in  her 
an  under-mood  of  melancholy,  just  as  it  did  in  Robert.  Both 
had  the  impressionable  Celtic  temperament,  and  both  felt  that 
a  critical  moment  was  upon  them,  and  that  the  Oxford  air  was 
charged  with  fate  for  each  of  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  were  parted.  The  mother's  long  guardianship 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Had  she  loved  him  enough  ?  Had  she 
so  far  fulfilled  the  trust  her  dead  husband  had  imposed  upon 
her  ?  Would  her  boy  love  her  in  the  new  life  as  he  had  loved 
her  in  the  old  ?  And  could  her  poor,  craven  heart  bear  to  see 
him  absorbed  by  fresh  interests  and  passions,  in  which  her 
share  could  be  only,  at  the  best,  secondary  and  indirect  ? 

One  day — it  was  on  the  a*fternoon  preceding  the  examina- 
tion— she  gave  hurried,  half -laughing  utterance  to  some  of  these 
misgivings  of  hers.  They  were  walking  down  the  Lime  Walk; 
of  Trinity  Gardens  ;  beneath  their  feet  a  yellow,  fresh-strewn 
carpet  of  leaves,  brown,  interlacing  branches  overhead,  and  a 
red,  misty  sun  shining  through  the  trunks.  Robert  understood 
his  mother  perfectly,  and  the  way  she  had  of  hiding  a  storm  of 
feeling  under  these  tremulous  comedy  airs.  So  that,  instead 
of  laughing  too,  he  took  her  hand,  and,  there  being  no  specta- 
tors anywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  damp  November  garden,  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips  with  a  few  broken  words  of  aft'ection  aad 
gratitude  which  very  nearly  overcame  the  self-command  of 
both  of  them.  She  dashed  wildly  into  another  subject,  and 
then  suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  impulsive  mind  that  the  mo* 
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ment  had  come  to  make  him  acquainted  with  those  dying 
intentions  of  his  great-imcle  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  diversion  was  a  welcome  one,  and  the  duty  seemed  clear. 
So,  accordingly^  she  made  him  give  her  all  his  attention  while 
she  told  him  tlie  story  and  the  terms  of  Sir  Mowbray's  letter, 
forcing  herself  the  while  to  keep  her  opinions  and  predilections 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

Robert  listened  with  interest  and  astonishment,  the  sense 
of  a  new-found  manhood  waxing  once  more  strong  within 
him,  as  his  mind  admitted  the  strange  picture  of  himself  oc- 
cupying the  place  which  had  been  his  father's  ;  master  of  the 
house  and  the  parish  he  had  wandered  over  with  childish 
steps,  clinging  to  tlie  finger  or  the  coat  of  the  tall,  stooping 
figure  which  occupied  the  dim  background  of  his  recollections. 
"  Poor  mother,"  he  said,  thoughtfulh^,  when  she  paused,  "  it 
would  be  hard  upon  you  to  go  back  to  Murewell  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  think  of  me  when  the  time  comes,"  said 
Mrs.  Elsmere,  sighing.  "  I  shall  be  a  tiresome  old  woman, 
and  you  will  be  a  young  man  wanting  a  wife.  There,  put  it 
out  of  your  head,  Robert.  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you, . 
for,  after  all,  the  fact  may  concern  your  Oxford  life.  But 
you've  got  a  long  time  yet  before  you  need^begin  to  worry 
about  it." 

The  boy  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  tossed  his 
tumbling  reddish  hair  back  from  his  eyes.  He  was  nearly 
six  feet  already,  with  a  long,  thin  body  and  head,  which  amply 
justified  his  school  nickname  of  "  the  darning-needle." 

"  Don't  you  trouble  either,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  of 
decision  ;  "  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  take  Orders." 

Mrs.  Elsmere  was  old  enough  to  know  what  importance  to 
attach  to  the  trenchancy  of  eighteen,  but  still  the  wo'-ds  were 
pleasant  to  her. 

The  next  day  Robert  went  up  for  examination,  and  after 
'three  days  of  hard  work,  and  phases  of  alternate  hope  and 
depression,  in  which  mother  and  son  excited  one  another  to 
no  useful  purpose,  there  came  the  anxious  crowding  round 
the  college  gate  in  the  November  twilight,  and  the  sudden 
flight  of  dispersing  messengers  bearing  the  news  over  Ox- 
ford. The  scholarship  had  been  won  by  a  precocious  Eton- 
ian with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  "  stems,"  and  all  that 
appertaineth  thereto.  But  the  exhibition  fell  to  Robert,  and 
mother  and  son  were  well  content. 

The  boy  was  eager  to  come  into  residence  at  once,  though 
he  would  matriculate  too  late  to  keep  the  term.  The  college 
authorities  were  willing,  and  on  the  Saturday  following  the 
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announcement  of  his  success  he  was  matriculate(3,  saw  the 
provost,  and  was  informed  that  rooms  would  be  found  for 
him  without  delay.  His  mother  and  he  gaylv  climbed  innu- 
merable stairs  to  inspect  the  garrets  of  which  he  was  soon  to 
take  proud  possession,  sallying  forth  from  them  only  to  enjoy 
an  agitated  delightful  afternoon  among  the  shops.  Expen- 
diture, always  charming,  becomes  under  these  circumstances 
a  sacred  and  pontifical  act.  Kever  had  Mrs.  Elsmere  bought 
a  tea-pot  for  herself  with  half  the  ferv^or  which  she  now 
threw  into  the  purchase  of  Robert's  ;  and  the  young  man, 
accustomed  to  a  rather  bare  home,  and  an  Irish  lack  of  the 
little  elegances  of  life,  was  overwhelmed  when  his  mother 
actually  dragged  him  into  a  print-seller's,  and  added  an  en- 
graving or  two  to  the  enticing  miscellaneous  mass  of  which 
he  was  already  master. 

They  only  just  left  themselves  time  to  rush  back  to  their 
lodgings  and  dress  for  the  solemn  function  of  a  dinner  with 
the  provost.  The  dinner,  however,  was  a  great  success.  The 
short,  shy  manner  of  their  white-haired  host  thawed  under 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Elsmere's  racy,  unaffected  ways,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  everybody  in  the  room  had  more  or  less 
made  friends  with  her,  and  forgiven  her  her  maiwelous  drab 
poplin,  adorned  with  fresh  pink  ruchings  for  the  occasion. 
As  for  the  provost,  Mrs.  Elsmere  had  been  told  that  he  was  a 
person  of  whom  she  must  inevitably  stand  in  awe.  But  all 
her  life  long  she  had  been  like  the  youth  in  the  fairy  tale  who 
desired  to  learn  how  to  shiver  and  could  not  attain  unto  it. 
Fate  had  denied  her  the  capacity  of  standing  in  awe  of  any- 
body, and  she  rushed  at  her  host  as  a  new  type,  delighting  in 
the  thrill  which  she  felt  creeping  over  her  when  she  foand 
herself  on  the  arm  of  one  who  had  been  the  rallying-point  of 
a  hundred  struggles,  and  a  center  of  influence  over  thousands 
of  English  lives. 

And  then  followed  the  proud  moment  when  Robert,  in  his 
exhibitioner's  gown,  took  her  to  service  in  the  chapel  on  Sun- 
day. The  scores  of  young  faces,  the  full  unison  of  the  hymns, 
and  finally  the  provost's  sermon,  with  its  strange  brusqueries 
and  simplicities  of  maimer  and  phrase — simplicities  so  sug- 
gestive, so  full  of  a  rich  and  yet  disciplined  experience  that 
they  haunted  her  mind  for  weeks  afterward — completed  the 
general  impression  made  upon  her  by  the  Oxford  life.  She 
oame  out,  tremulous  and  shaken,  leaning  on  her  son's  arm. 
She,  too,  like  the  generations  before  her,  had  launched  her 
venture  into  the  deep.  Her  boy  was  putting  out  from  her 
into  the  ocean,  henceforth  she  could  but  watch  him  from  the 
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shore.  Brought  into  contact  with  this  imposing  university 
organization,  with  all  its  suggestions  of  virile  energies  and 
functions,  the  mother  suddenly  felt  herself  insignificant  and 
forsaken.  He  had  been  her  all,  her  own,  and  now,  on  this 
training-ground  of  English  youth,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
great  human  society  had  claimed  him  from  her. 

\  CHAPTER  V, 

.  In  his  Oxford  life  Robert  surrendered  himself  to  the  best 
^and  most  stimulating  influences  of  the  place,  just  as  he  had 
done  at  school.  He  was  a  youth  of  many  friends,  by  virtue 
of  a  natural  gift  of  sympathy,  which  was  no  doubt  often 
abused,  and  by  no  means  invariably  profitable  to  its  owner, 
but  wherein,  at  any  rate,  his  power  over  his  fellows,  like  the 
power  of  half  the  potent  men  in  the  world's  history,  always 
lay  rooted.  He  had  his  mother's  delight  in  living.  He  loved 
the  cricket-field,  he  loved  the  river  ;  his  athletic  instincts  and 
his  athletic  friends  were  always  fighting  in  him  with  his  lit- 
erary instincts  and  the  friends  who  appealed  primarily  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  side  of  him.  He  made  many  mistakes 
alike  in  friends  and  in  pursuits  ;  in  the  freshness  of  a  young 
and  roving  curiosity  he  had  great  difficulty  in  submitting 
himself  to  the  intellectual  routine  of  the  university,  a  difii- 
culty  which  ultimately  cost  him  much  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lad,  all  the  time,  there  was  a  strength  of  will,  a  force  and 
even  tyranny  of  conscience,  which  kep't  his  charm  and  pliancy 
from  degenerating  into  weakness,  and  made  it  not  only  de- 
lightful, but  profitable  to  love  him.  He  knew  that  his  mother 
was  bound  up  in  him,  and  his  being  was  set  to  satisfy,  so  far 
as  he  could,  all  her  honorable  ambitions. 

His  many  undergraduate  friends,  strong  as  their  influence 
must  have  been  in  tlie  aggregate  on  a  nature  so  receptive, 
hardly  concern  us  here.  His  future  life,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
was  most  noticeably  affected  by  two  men  older  than  himself, 
and  belonging  to  the  dons— both  of  them  fellows  and  tutors 
of  St.  Anselm's,  though  on  different  planes  of  age. 

The  first  one,  Edward  Langham,  was  Robert's  tutor,  and 
about  seven  years  older  than  himself.  He  was  a  man  about 
whom,  on  entering  the  college,  Robert  heard  more  than  the 
usual  crop  of  stories.  The  healthy  young  English  barbarian 
has  an  aversion  to  the  intrusion  of  more  manner  into  life  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  Langham  was  overburdened 
with  manner,  though  it  was  manner  of  the  depreciating  and 
not  of  the  arrogant  order.  Decisions,  it  seemed,  of  all  sorts 
were  abominable  to  him.     To  help  a  friend  he  had  once  con- 
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sented  to  be  pro-proctor.  He  resigned  in  a  month,  and  none 
of  his  acquaintances  ever  afterward  dared  to  allude  to  the  ex- 
perience.  If  you  could  have  got  at  his  inmost  mind,  it  was 
affirmed,  the  persons  most  obnoxious  there  would  have  been 
found  to  be  the  scout,  who  intrusively  asked  him  every  morn- 
ing what  he  would  have  for  breakfast,  and  the  college  cook, 
who,  till  such  a  course  was  strictly  forbidden  him,  mounted 
to  his  room  at  half -past  nine  to  inquire  whether  he  would 
"dine  in."  Being  a  scholar  of  considerable  eminence,  it 
pleased  him  to  assume  on  all  questions  an  exasperating  degree 
of  ignorance  ;  and  the  wags  of  the  college  averred  that  when 
asked  if  it  rained,  or  if  collections  took  place  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  him  to  have  to  affirm 
positively,  without  qualifications,  that  so  it  was. 

Such  a  man  was  not  very  likely,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  captivate  an  ardent,  impulsive  boy  like  Elsmere.  Edward 
Langham,  however,  notwithstanding  undergraduate  tales, 
was  a  very  remarkable  person.  In  the  first  place  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  exceptional  personal  beauty.  His  coloring  was  viv- 
idly black  and  white,  closely  curling  jet-black  hair,  and  fine 
black  eyes  contrasting  with  a  pale,  clear  complexion  and  even, 
white  teeth.  So  far  he  had  the  characteristics  which  certain 
Irishmen  share  with  most  Spaniards.  But  the  Celtic  or  Iber- 
ian brilliance  was  balanced  by  a  classical  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision of  feature.  He  had  the  broAv,  the  nose,  the  upper  lip, 
the  finely  molded  chin,  which  belong  to  the  more  severe  and 
spiritual  Greek  type.  Certainly  of  Greek  blitheness  and 
directness  there  was  no  trace.  The  eye  was  wavering  and 
profoundly  melancholy  ;  all  the  movements  of  the  tall,  finely 
built  frame  were  hesitating  and  doubtful.  It  was  as  though 
the  man  were  suffering  from  paralysis  of  some  moral  muscle 
or  other  ;  as  if  some  of  the  normal  springs  of  action  in  him 
had  been  profoundly  and  permanently  weakened. 

He  had  a  curious  history.  He  was  the  onlv  child  of  a 
doctor  in  a  Lincolnshire  country  town.  His  old  parents  had 
brought  him  up  in  strict  provincial  ways,  ignoring  the  boy's 
idiosyncrasies  as  much  as  possible,  they  did  not  want  an 
exceptional  and  abnormal  son,  and  they  tried  to  put  down  his 
dreamy-,  self-conscious  habits  by  forcing  him  into  the  common, 
middle-class.  Evangelical  groove.  As  soon  as  he  got  to 
college,  however,  the  brooding,  gifted  nature  had  a  moment 
of  sudden  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  old  people  in  Gainsborough, 
most  reprehensible  expnn'^ion.  Poems  were  sent  to  them,  cut 
out  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  leading  periodicals,  with  their 
son's  initials    appended,   and    articles   of  philosophical    art. 
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exceptions  among  the  older  men,  cared  to  take  into  account ; 
or  touched  perhaps  by  some  note  in  him,  surprised  in  passing, 
of  weariness  or  shrinking,  as  compared  with  the  contemptuous 
tone  of  the  college  toward  him.     He  showed  his  liking  imj)et- 
uously,hoyishly,  as  his  way  \\:as,  and  thenceforwiird  during  his 
university  career  Langham   became  his    slave.     He  had  no 
ambition'^for  himself  ;  his  motto  might  have  been  that  dismal 
one—''  The  small  things  of  life  are  odious  to  me,  and  the  habit 
of  them  enslaves  me  ;  the  great  things  of  life  are  eternally 
attractive  to  me,  and  indolence  and  fear  put  them  by";  but 
for  the  university  chances  of  this  lanky,  red-haired  youth — 
with  his  eagerness,  his  boundless  curiosity,  his  genius  for  all 
sorts  of  lovable  mistakes— he  disquieted  himself  greath\     He 
tridd  to  discipline  the  roving  mind,  to  infuse  into  the  boy^s 
literary  temper  the  delicacy,  the  precision,  the  subtlety  of  his 
own.   'His  fastidious,  critical  habits  of  work  supplied  exactly 
that  antidote  which  Elsmere's  main  faults  of  haste  and  care- 
lessness required.     He  was  always  holding  up  before  him  the 
inexhaustible  patience  and  labor  involved  in  all  true  knowl- 
edcre  ;  and  it  was  to  the  germs  of   critical  judgment  so  im- 
pla^ntpd  in  him  that  Elsmere  owed  many  of  the  later  growths 
of  his  development— growths  with  which  we  have  not  yet  to 
concern  ourselves. 

And  in  return,  the  tutor  allowed  himself  rarely,  very  rarely, 
a  moment  of  utterance  from  the  depths  of  his  real  self.  One 
evening  in  the  summer  term  following  the  boy's  matriculation, 
Elsmere  brought  him  an  essay  after  Hall,  and  they  sat  on 
talking  afterward.  It  was  a  rainy,  cheerless  evening  ;  the 
first  contest  of  the  Boats  week  had  been  rowed  in  eold  wind 
and  sleet;,  a  dreary  blast  whistled  through  the  college. 
Suddenly  Langham  reached  out  his  hand  for  an  open  letter. 
"  I  have  had  an  offer,  Elsmere,"  he  said  abruptly. 

And  he  put  it  into  his  hand.  It  was  the  offer  of  an  im- 
portant Scotch  professorship,  coming  from  the  man  n^ost 
influential  in  assigning  it.  The  last  occupant  of  the  post  had 
been  a  scholar  of^European  eminence.  Langham  s  contribu- 
tions to  a  great  foreign  review,  and  certain  Oxford  recom- 
mendations, were  the  basis  of  the  present  overture,  which, 
coming  from  one  who  Avas  himself  a  classic  of  the  classics, 
was  couched  in  terms  flattering  to  any  young  man's  vanity. 

Robert  looked  up  with  a  joyful  exclamation  when  he  had 
finished  the  letter. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  sir." 

"  I  have  refused*^it,"  said  Langham  abruptly. 

His  companion  eat  open-mouthed.    Young  as  he  WM, 
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He  looked  at  Elsmere  under  his  gfrfli'o-Tif  l.]o«i    u 
numW  nfVo   i'  Pl^»«king  up  courage  hurled  at  him  a 

illliiSip 

Elsmere,  n,ere  midsumJlr  madness      Mav  ft?  '"  "''''"  "°^^' 
to  you.     Foie-ivp  mp      Ti,,.  ;    ^  '*  always  seem  so 

too  great  "     ^  P''"'"'"'^  '^^  ^""'"'^e  sometimeP  is 
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our  globe,  wp.iidering  forsaken  through  the  vast  silence  of 

the  heavens?" 

Robert  looked  up  startled,  the  book  dropping  from  his  hand. 

The  words  sent  a  chili   to  the   heart  of  one  born  to   hope,  to 

will,  to  crave. 

Suddenly  Langharn    dashed  the   volume   from   him,  almost 

with  violence. 

"  Forget  that  drivel,  Elsm.ere.     It  was  a  crime  to  show  it  to 

^  ^u.     It  is  not  sane  ;  neither  perhaps  am  I.     But  I  am  not 

going  to  Scotland.     They   would   request  me  to   resign  in  a 

week." 

Long  after  Elsmere  who   had  stayed  talking  a  while  on 

other  things,  had   gone,  Langham   sat  on  brooding  over  the 

empty  grate. 

"  Corrupter  of  youth  ! "  he   said  to  himself  once  bitterly. 

And  perhaps  it  was  to  a  certain   remo^'se  in  the  tutor's  mind 

that  Elsmere  owed  an   experience  of  g     at  importance  to  his 

after-life. 

The  name  of  a  certain  Mr.  Grey  liad  lor  some  time  before 

his  entry  at  Oxfoi-d  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  Robert's 

ears  as  that  of  a  person  of  great  influence  and  consideration 

at  St.  Anselm's.  His  tutor  at  Harden  had  spoken  of  him  in 
the  boy's  hearing  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men^  of  the 
generation,  and  had  several  times  impressed  upon  his  pupil 
that  nothing  could  be  so  desirable  for  him  as  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  such  a  man.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  firs* 
interview  with  the  provost,  after  the  scholarship  examination, 
that  Robert  was  first  brought  face  to  face  wnth  Mr.  Grey. 
He  could  remember  a  short,  dark  man  standing  beside  the  pro- 
vost, who  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  that  name,  but  the 
nervousness  of  the  moment  had  been  so  great  that  the  boy 
had  been  quite  incapable  of  giving  him  any  special  attention. 

During  his  first  term  and  a  half  of  residence,  Robert  occa- 
sionally met  Mr.  Grey  in  the  quadrangle  or  in  the  street,  and 
the  tutor,  remembering  the  thin,  bright-faced  youth,  v,ou]d 
return  his  salutations  kindly,  and  sometimes  stop  to  speak  to 
him,  to  ask  him  if  he  were  comfortably  settled  in  his  rooms, 
or  make  a  remark  about  the  boats.  But  the  acquaintance  did 
not  seem  likely  to  progress,  for  Mr.  Grey  was  a  Greats  tutor, 
and  Robert  naturally  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  as  far  as 
work  was  concerned. 

However,  a  day  or  after  the  conversation  we  have  de* 
scribed,  Robert,  going  to  Langham's  rooms  late  in  the  alter* 
noon  to  return  a  book  which  had  been  lent  to  him,  perceived 
two  figures  standing  talking  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  by  th« 
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brrb..o%^lf '^it°  '■^'=°=""^^^^  '"^^  "^-'^-t  fra.e  and 

ing  and  shaking  hands  with  the  bor  "Afi  t  i!  ;  ^'^''  ""'  " 
•  the  provost  is  ahvavs  formidable  r  , .If '^V^''''"''^ ''■"'' 
:  myself.     You  did  verv  well  itl^         1  lemeniber  it  too  well 

Langham,  I  musfbe  o^ff'^^'Ll  a     bTlate' ^o" '^'"""■"-     ^^"' 
xs.     I  think  we  have  settled  otfbu  in^ 4/ "o^id^f^ht"^?  "  " 

the  tutor's  m!;,d  "'  "^  '""°"^  -^"-"gg'^  going  on  if 

u^:::il^^;';::::^i'^^y'  -  --^^  yo„ nke  to  go 

^^'^^Preach  -  "  exclaimed  the  lad.     "I  thought  he  was  a  la^ 

cul'tom  he^rwitl'  th'e'cl'erio'al'"^;::.:";""-,  /'  "'f  .^'"■^•-  *''« 
a  term  before  Com  mu,  on  S  „    n,     '°^^'^'''''  ^heir  men  once 

"^  t?  i:  ~  £  it  o  ^rsfbSireXS 

Itltwo^.a^rn^w'ii^ttl'lt.ir-'^''''  ^•-•^'  --^• 
neJ^' 'TZl:nT'''  "''^  ^^^  g^'" -id' Robert  with  eager- 
It '^^tS/ :LtV'L"fr,nnf 
enough  on  to  make  it  interesting  to 'vou"  '  ^°'"  '"  ^^"^ 

tbougu    he  mo;thi;?el7'V"'r"^^  "■'^  ^  «^''  *°  -»ter," 
a  strange  reluctance   'T.^?!^  "'"-"  ^^  ^^'^^  a'o"e,  not  without 

him  Wf  opporufnit^to  be'-tZr' "^"'  '"'  '  ■'^'^'"^  ^^  g»- 

wiilhatrro"  httWifj:::!.,:'''^  "'-^  '^■"<'  '^^  ^^'-^^^ 

ingU,:?  adr  S      Uh  ?:,":^"  «°'^^'''  '■-'"<^  '^™-lf  cross. 

4er  ^^:d::^^:::::::^i^zzz^  f/ 
a'.  iX  Jo  !^irf:„: :r;;';^^  f:!'-  «■-  ^^-'^-^  --?  V" ; 

of  some  thirty  men  be^iVJf  '^""fg'^/f  e  present,  and  a  body 
their  univer  iYy™a.^er  i'nu^ut  °  /'>^'"/='--=^<^y  f-'-r  on  i^ 
entered.     The^door  o^eni^oTl^r^^a^^-t^^^^^^^ 
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trees,  undeterred  l)y  east  wind,  were  just  bursting  Into  leaf, 
was  shut  ;  and  the  little  assembly  knelt,  while  Mr.  Grey  8 
voice  with  its  broad  intonation,  in  which  a  strong  native 
homeliness  lingered  under  the  gentleness  of  accent,  recited  the 
collect,  "Lord^of  all  power  and  might,"  a  silent  pause  follow- 
Mio-  the  last  words.  Then  the  audience  settled  itself  and  Mr 
(irey,  standing  by  a  small  deal  table  with  the  gas-light  behmd 
liiin,  beojan  his  address.  ,  i  •  i     r  n     .^.i 

All  the  main  points  of  the  experience  which  followed 
stamped  themselves  on  Robert's  mind  with  extraordinary  in- 
tensity.  Nor  did  he  ever  lose  the  memory  of  the  outward 
scene.  In  after-vears,  memory  could  always  recall  to  him  at 
will  the  face  and  figure  of  the  speaker,  the  massive  head,  the 
deep  eves  sunk  under  the  brows,  the  Midland  accent,  the 
make  of  limb  and  features  which  seemed  to  have  some  sugges- 
tion in  them  of  the  rude  strength  and  simplicity  of  a  peasant 
ancestrv  ;  and  then  the  nobility,  the  fire,  the  spiritual  beauty 
flashino-  through  it  all  !  Here,  indeed,  was  a  man  on  whom 
his  fellows  might  lean,  a  man  in  whom  the  generation  ot 
spiritual  force  was  so  strong  and  continuous  that  it  overflowed 
of  necessitv  into  the  poorer,  barrener  lives  around  him,  kind- 
lino-  and  enriching.  Robert  felt  himself  seized  and  penetrated, 
filled  with  a  fervor  and  an  admiration  which  he  was  too  young 
and  immature  to  analyze,  but  which  was  to  be  none  the  less 
potent  and  lasting.  ,. 

Much  of  the  sermon  itself,  indeed,  was  beyond  him.  It 
was  of  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  great  conception  "Death 
unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness?  What  did 
the  apostle  mean  bv  a  death  to  sin  and  self  ?  Wli^t  were  the 
precise  ideas  attached  to  the  words  "risen  with  Christ  i 
\vQ  th^s  death  and  this  resurrection  necessarily  dependent 
upon  certain  alleged  historical  events  ?  Or  are  tjiey  not  pri- 
^marilv,  and  were  they  not,  even  in  the  mmd  of  bt.  Faul,  two 
aspects  of  a  spiritual  process  perpetually  re-enacted  in  the 
soul  of  man,  and  constituting  the  veritable  revelation  ot  (^od  { 
Which  is  the  stable  and  lasting  witness  of  the  Father  :  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  individual  and  the  world,  or  the  envel- 
ope of  miracle  to  which  hitherto  mankind  has  attributed  so 
much  importance?  .  t  *i    ;i 

Mr  Grey's  treatment  of  these  questions  was  clothed, 
chroughout  a  large  portion  of  the  lecture  in  metaphysical 
lan^ge,  which  no  bov  fresh  from  school,  however  intellec 
tually  quick,  could  be  expected  to  follow  with  any  precision. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  the  argument,  or  the  logical  structure 
of  the  sermon,  which  so  profoundly  affected  young  Eismere. 
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It  was  the  speaker  himself,  and  the  occasional  passages  in 
whieli,  addressing  himself  to  the  practical  needs  of  his  hear- 
ears,  he  put  before  them  the  claims  and  conditions  of  the 
higher  lite  with  a  pregnant  simplicity  and  rugged  beauty  of 
phrase.  Conceit,  selfishness,  vice-how,  as  he  spoke  of  them 
thev  seemed  to  wither  from  his  presence  !  How  the  "  citif ul 
earthly  self"  wi_th  its  passions  and  its  cravings  sank  into  noth^ 
.ngness  beside  the  "great  ideas"  and  the  "|reat  causes  "  for 
which,  as  Christians  and  as  men,  he  claimed  their  devotion 

lothe  boy  sitting  among  the  crowd  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  his  face  supported  in  his  hands  and  his  gleamino-  eyes 

fw  T  *t  .'P^''''"'' ','  ''"'"'"**  ^'  '^  ^"  the  poet?y  and  history 
th.oigh  which  a  restless  curiosity  and  ideality  liad  carried 
him  so  far  took  a  new  meaning  from  this  experience.  It  was 
by  men  like  this  that  the  moral  progress  of  the  world  had 

p  imal  forces  breathing  through  the  divine  workshop  :  and  in 
place  of  natural  disposition  and  reverent  compliance,  there 
b?lf«"/  7  '".''™  su^ldenly  an  actual  burning  certainty  of 
belief  Axioms  are  not  axioms,"  said  poor  Keats,  "  till  they 
have  been  proved  upon  our  pulses";  and  the  old  familiar  fig- 
ure of  the  divine  combat,  of  the  struggle  in  which  man  and 
tod  are  one,  was  proved  once  more  upon  a  human  pulse  on 
that  May  night,  in  tlie  hush  of  that  quiet  lecture-room. 
„n,^'  the  httle  moving  crowd  of  men  dispersed  over  the  main 
Rnb.T^'  i\"'",''  '-^^P^^tive  staircases,  Langham  and 
^lT^^  Z^  together  a  moment  in  the  wind/ darkness, 
lighted  by  the  occasional  glimmering  of  a  cloudy  moon. 

1  hank  you,  t  lank  you,  sir  !  "  said  the  lad,  eager  and  yet 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  he  should  break  the  sp^ll  !f  memory 
1  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  missed  that  '  " 
"Yes,  It  was  fine,  extraordinarily  fine,  the  best  he  has  ever 
given,  I  think.     Good-night." 

And  Langham  turned  away,  his  head  snnk  on  his  breast 
his  hands  behind  hini.  Robert  went  to  his  room  conscious 
he  sat  ri?.  '^  'V"''  of  feeling.  But  it  soon  passed,  and 
he  sat  up  late,  thinking  of  the  sermon,  or  pouring  out  in  a 
was  full!  '""^  hero-worship  of  which  his  mind 

4,,;^/^''' i!^-???- ''*'"'■'  ^^  ''  happened,  came  an  invitation  to  the 
junior  exhibitioner  to  spend  an  evening  at  Mr.  Grey's  house 
Elsmere  went  m  a  state  of  curious  eagerness  and  ti-Jpidation! 
and  oarne  away  with  a  number  of  f?esh  impressions  which 

wT.'"'  '"'f  r'  *'^^""  v.""  *"-^^^'-'  ^^^^  hut  q^uicken  hirnet' 
born  gense  of  devotion.     The  quiet,  unpretending  house  with 
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its  exquisite  neatness  and  its  abundance  of  bool<s,  the  family 

fe  w1?l.  the  heart-happiness  ">f -•"-''^V.^"^  "^'f  fttterUy 
and  courtesy  on  tlie  surface,  the  little  touches  ot  austeuty 
V  Ih  betvaved  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  household 
;«  "l  t^ese  surroundings  stole  into  the  lad's  nnagination, 
touched  in  him  responsive  fibers  of  taste  and  ieeling 

But  there  was  some  surprise,  too,  mingled  with  the  charm. 
He  can  e,  still  shaken,  as  it  were,  by  the  power  ol  the  sermon 
"peeking  to  see  in  the  preacher  of  it  the  outward  and  visibk 
slip's  of  t  leadership  which,  as  he  already  knew,  vv-as  a  great 
fof  ce  in  Oxford  life*^   His  mood  was  that  of  the  disciple  only 
ea'er     o   be   enrolled.     And   what  he   found   was  a  quiet 
?Wly   host,  surrounded  by   a  group  ot  men  talking  the 
ordinal^   pleasant   Oxford   chit-chat-the  '--•.    he^-^°^^^^ 
the  union,  the  football  matches,  and  so  on.     Eveiy  now  and 
then  as  Elsmere  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  hstenmg   tlm 
nXed  face  in  the  center  of  it  would  break  into  a  sm  le,  oi 
«ome  boyTsh  speaker  would  elicit  the  low  spontaneous  laugh 
InThirf/therJwas  such  a  sound  of  human  fellowship,  such  a 
eemine  note  of  self-forgetfulness.     Sometimes  the  conversa- 
lon    traved  into  politick,  and  then  Mr.  Grey,  an  eager  poh- 
tdai    would  throw  back  his  head,  and  talk  with  more  sparkle 
Id   ranSitV    flashing  occasionally  into  grim  humor  which 
setmed"^  0  t  .'row  ligh?  on  the  innate  strength  and  pugnacity 
r/X  neasant  and  Puritan  breed  from  which   he   sprung. 
Ko  Wnrcond  be  mo^^e  unlike  the  inspired  pWlosopher,  the 
mvstc  Surrounded  bv  an  adoring  school,  whom  Rober    had 
been  picturing  to  him^self  in  his  walk  up  to  the  house,  through 

*"lt'was'nS'  long  before  the  tutor  had  learned  to  take  mucn 
kindly  notice  of °the  ardent  and  yet  modest  exhibitioner  in 
whose  future   it  was  impossible   not   to   feel  a  sympathetic 

'""You  will   always  find  us  on  Sunday  afternoons,  before 
chai°''  hT  aid  to  iiim  one  day  as  they  parted  after  watching 
rfootball  match  in  the  damp  mists  of  the  park,  and  the  boy  s 
flush  of  pleasure  showed  how  much  he  valued  the  permission 
For  three  years  those  Sunday  half-hours  were  the  great 
chaim   o    RoLrt  Elsmere's  life.     When   he   came  to   look 
back  upon  them,  he  could  remember  nothing  yery  definite 
A  few  i^iteresting  scraps  of  talk  about  books  ;  a  good  deal  of 
f^lkTbout  politics,  showing  in  the  tutor  a  living  mtereet  in 
the   needs   and  training  ol  that  broadening  democracy   on 
which  the  future  of  El.gland  rests  ;  a  few  graphic  sayings 
rbout  individuals;  above   all.   a  constant  readiness  on  the 
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tost's  part  to  listen   to  sit  quiet,  with  the  slight,  unconscious 

J  n  5/rV^^^^'^''t.'^^'  ^"^  eloquent  of  a  strenuous  in- 
teUectual  life  taking  kindly  heed  of  anything  that  sincerity 
ev«n  a  stupid,  awkward  sincerity,  had  got  to  say-these  were 
thP  sort  ot  impressions  they  had  left  behind  them,  re-enforced 
always,  indeed,  by  the  one  continuous  impression  of  a  irreat 
soul  speaking  with  difficulty  and  labor,  but  still  clearly,  still 
ette^tually,  through  an  unblemished  series  of  noble  acts  and 
eirorts. 

Term  after  term  passed  away.     Mrs.  Elsmere  became  more 
and  more  proud  of  her  boy,  and  more  and  more  assured  tliat 
her  years  of  mtelligent  devotion  to   Iiim  had  won  her   his 
entire   love   and   confidence,  "  so  long   as  thev  both  should 
nve     ;  she  came  up  to  see  him  once  or  twice,''making  Lan-r. 
ham  almost  flee  the  university  because  she  would  be  IratefSl 
to  him  in  public,  and  attending  the  boat-races  in  festi%e  attire 
^1    f   '^   '"'?   •Je^oted   her  most  anxious  attention  for 
Robert  s  sake,  and  which  made  her,  dear,  good,  impracticable 
Rob.  t  tn'^t'';'''n  .°^  ''^  observers.     When  she  came  she  and 
the  night,  after  their  own  eager,  improvident  fashion  •  and 
she   soon   gathered,  with   that   solemn,   half-tragic  sJ^i  e   of 
tfe:"'^  ^'"'''  %-"°ther's  heart  at  such  a  moment  tha 
theic  were  many  new  forces  at  work  in  her  boy's  mind   deen 
under-currents    of    feeling,   stirred   in   him   bJtlTe   Oxford 
surfaca'''  """''   '''^"■^   '""=   "^«  powerfully  Yo  the 

a  man  of  ardor  and  conviction.  And  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  transformation  was  Mr.  Grey 

Elsmere  got  his  first  in  Moderations  easily.  But  the  Final 
Schools  were  a  different  matter.  In  the  first  days  of  his  "e- 
«tTirr^«t      °'''^'.;"  V^'  °''°^^''  •'^  ^''  «>"-d  vear,  while  he  was 

W*  •?  demanded  from  him,  before  plunging  definitely 

into  u,  he  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  that  the  two'vears  lyin'I 
solve'thr  «°"^tf.»f'i,^P'oW^m  which  would  be  hardeV  to 
sohethan  any  which  had  yet  been  set   him.     It  seemed  to 

makin'.  fvll  ^ad  been  growing  too  fast.  He  had  been 
making    friends,  besides,  in   far  too  many   camrs,  and   the 

dHsion^'"  '■^«"'^'  7' '-'"'.'■•^P^'"^"*'  °^  ^"  t'-«'  -W"4'>t 
iW  for  bfm  tf  '""f'^y^'S.  fi=-^%  which  Oxford  was  prepar- 
^kZ;h    '  fascinating  moments  of  intellectual  fence 

With  minds  as  eager  and  as  crude  as  his  own,  and  of  all  the 
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deliohtful  dipping  into  the  very  latest  literature,  which  such 
moments  encouraged  and  involved,  seemed  to  convey  a  sort 
of  warning  to  the  boy's  will  that  it  was  not  equal  to  the  situ- 
ation. He  was  neither  dull  enough  nor  great  enough  for  a 
striking  Oxford  success.  How  was  he  to  prevent  himself  from 
attempting  impossibilities  and  achieving  a  final  medioci-ity  ? 
He  felt  a  dismal  certainty  that  he  should  never  be  able  to 
control  the  stravings  of  will  and  curiosity,  now  into  this  patln 
now  into  that  fand  a  still  stronger  and  genuine  certainty  tbal^ 
it  is  not  by  such  digression  that  a  maH  gets  up  the  i.tliics  or 

^^LnXam  watched  him  with  a  half-irritable  attention      In 
spite  of  the  paralysis  of  all  natural  ambitions  m  JV^'^^.'  ^'^ 
was  illogically  keen  that  Elsmere  should  wm  the  distmctions 
of  the  place.     He,  the  most  laborious,  the  most  disinterested 
of  scholars,  turned  himself  almost  into  a  crammer  for  Els- 
mere's  benefit.     He  abused  the  lad's  multifarous  reading,  de- 
clared it  was  no  better  than  dram-drinking,  and  even  preached 
to  him  an  ingenious  variety  of  mechanical  aids  to  memory 
and  short  cuts  to  knowledge,  till  Robert  would  turn   round 
upon  him  with  some  triumphant  retort  drawn  from  his  o^vn 
utterances  at  some    sincerer  and  less  discreet  moment.     In 
vain.     Langham  felt  a  dismal  certainty  before  many  weeks 
were  over  that  Elsmere  would  miss  his  first  m  Greats      He 
was  too  curious,  too  restless,  too  passionate  about  many  things. 
Above  all  he  was  beginning,  in  the  tutor's  opmion  to  concern 
himself  disastrously  early  with  that  most  overwhelming  and 
most  brain  confusing  of  all  human  interests-the  interest  of 
religion.     Grey  had  made  him  "  earnest '   with  a  vengeance. 

Elsmere  was  now  attending  Grey's  philosophical    ectures, 
following  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  making  use  of  them,  as 
^o  often  happens,  for  the  defense  and  fortification  of  views  quite 
other  thanS\is  teacher's.     The  whole  basis  of  Grey's  thoug^^^^^ 
was  ardentlv  idealist  and  Hegelian.     He  had  broken  with  the 
popular    Chnstianitv,  but  for  him  God,  consciousness,  duty, 
were  the  onlv  realities.     None  of  the  various  forms  of  materi- 
alist thought  escaped  his  challenge  ;  no  genuine  utterance  ot 
the  spiritual  life  of  man  but  was  sure  of  ^^^^  /ympathy      It 
was  known  that  after  having  prepared  himself  for  the  Chiis- 
tian  ministry  he  had  remained  a   layman  because  it  had  be- 
come impossible  to  him  to  accept  miracle  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  commoner  type  of  Churchmen  regarded  him  as  an 
antagonist  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  was  so  sympa- 
thetic.    But  the  negative  and  critical  side  of  him  was  what  in 
reality  told  least  upon  his  pupils.    He  was  reserved,  he  taikeo 
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with  difficulty,  and  bis  respect  for  the  immaturity  of  the  youns 
lives  near  him  was  complete.  So  that  what  he  sowed  others 
ol  ten  reaped,  or  to  quote  the  expression  of  a  well-known  ration- 
alist about  him  :  "  The  Tories  were  always  carrying  off  his 
honey  to  their  hive."  Elsmere,  for  instance,  took  in  all  that 
(^rey  had  to  give,  drank  in  all  the  ideal  fervor,  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm  ot  the  great  tutor,  and  then,  as  Grey  himself 
would  have  done  some  twenty  years  earlier,  carried  his  reliff- 
loiis  passion  so  stimulated  into  the  service  of  the  P-reat  posi- 
tive tradition  around  him. 

And  at  that  particular  moment  in  Oxford  history  the  pas- 
sage from  philosophic  idealism  to  glad  acquiescence^  in  the  re- 
ceived Christian  system  was  a  peculiarly  easy  one  It  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  young  man  of  Els- 
mere s  temperament  should  rally  to  the  Church.  The  place 
was  passing  through  one  of  those  periodical  crises  of  reaction 
against  an  overdriven  rationalism,  which  sliow  themselves  with 
tolerable  regularity  in  any  great  center  of  intellectual  activity 
It  bap  begun  to  be  recognized  with  a  great  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm and  astonishment  that,  after  all,  :\iill  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer bad  not  said  the  last  word  on  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth.  And  now  there  was  exaggerated  recoil.  A  fresh 
wave  of  religious  romanticism  was  fast  gathering  strength  • 
the  spirit  of  Newman  had  reappeared  in  the  place  which 
Newman  had  loved  and  left;  religion  was  becoming  once 
more  popular  among  the  most  trivial  souls,  and  a  deep  reality 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobler  ones. 

With  this  movement  of  opinion  Robert  had  very  soon  found 
himself  in  close  and   sympathetic  contact.     The  meaner  im^ 
pression  left  upon  his    boyhood   by  the    somewhat  grStesque 
succession  of  the  Harden  curates,  'and  by  his  mother's  shafts 
ot  wit  at  their  expense,  was   soon   driven    out  of   him  by  the 
stateliness  and  comely  beauty  of   the  Church   order  as  it  was 
revealed   to   him  at  Oxford.     The   religious   air,  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  place  itself,  its  innumerable  associations  with  an 
organized  and  venerable  faith,  the  great  publi«  functions  and 
expressions  of    that  faith,   possessed  the  boy's   imaoination 
more  and  more.     As  he  sat  in  the  undergraduates'  gSllery  at 
bt.    Maiy  s  on  the    Sundays,  when  the  great  High  Church 
preacher  of  the  moment  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  looked  down 
on  the  crowded  building,  full  of  grave,  black-gowned  figures, 
and  framed  m  one  continuous  belt   of   closely  packed  boyish 
faces  ;  as  he  listened  to  the  preacher's  vibrating  voice,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  orator's  instinct  for  musical  effect  :  or  at 
ae  stood  up  with  the  great  surrounding  body  of  undergradu- 
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ates  to  send  the  melody  of  some  Latin  hymn  rolling  into  the 
far  recesses  of  the  clioir,  the  sight  and  the  experience  touched 
his  inmost  feeling,  and  satisfied  all  the  poetical  and  dramatic 
instincts  of  a  passionate  nature.  The  system  behind  the  sight 
took  stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  him  ;  he  began  to  wish 
ardently  and  continuously  to  become  a  part  of  it,  to  cast  in  his 
\\ot  definitely  with  it. 

One  May' evening  he  was  wandering  by  himself  along  the 
towing-path  which  skirts  the  upper  river,  a  prey  to  many 
tliono'hts,  to  forebodings  about  the  schools  which  were  to  begin 
in  tlfree  weeks,  and  to  speculations  as  to  how  his  mother 
would  take  the  news  of  the  second  class,  which  he  himself  felt 
to  be  inevitable.  Suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  there 
flashed  into  his  mind  the  little  conversation  with  his  mother 
which  had  taken  place  nearly  four  years  before,  in  the  garden 
at  Trinity.  He  remembered  the  antagonism  which  the  idea 
of  a  clerical  life  for  him  had  raised  in  both  of  them,  and  a 
smile  at  his  own  ignorance  and  his  mother's  prejudice  passed 
over  his  quick  young  face.  He  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank, 
a  mass  of  reeds  at  his  feet,  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  behind 
him  lying  across  the  still  river  ;  and  opposite,  the  wide  green 
expanse  of  the  great  town  meadow,  dotted  with  white  patches 
of  geese  and  herd  of  grazing  horses.  There,  with  a  sense  of 
something  solemn  and  critical  passing  over  him,  he  began  t(V 
dream  out  his  future  life. 

And  when  he  rose,  half  an  hour  afterward,  and  turned  his 
steps  homeward,  he  knew  with  an  inward  tremor  of  heart  that 
the  next  great  step  of  the  way  was  practically  taken.  For  there 
by  the  gliding  river,  and  in  View  of  the  distant  Oxford  spires, 
which  his  f an'cy  took  to  witness  the  act,  he  had  vowed  himself 
in  prayer  and  self-abasement  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  ^ 

During  the  three  weeks  that  followed  he  made  some  frantic 
efforts  to  make  up  lost  ground.  He  had  not  been  idle  for  a 
single  day,  but  he  had  been  unwise,  an  intellectual  spend- 
thrift, living  in  a  continuous  succession  of  enthusiasms,  and 
now  at  the  critical  moment  his  stock  of  nerve  and  energv  was 
at  a  low  ebb.  He  went  in  depressed  and  tired,  his  friends 
watching  anxiously  for  the  result.  On  the  day  of  the  Lo^ic 
paper,  as  he  emerged  into  the  Schools  quadrangle,  he  felt  his 
arm  caught  bv  Mr.  Gre3\ 

"  Come  witii  me  for  a  walk,  Elsmere  ;  you  look  as  if  some 
air  would  do  you  good." 

Robert  acquiesced,  and  the  two  men  turned  into  the  passage- 
way leading  out  on  to  Radcliffe  Square. 

"  I  have  done  for  myself,  sir,"  said  the  youth  with   a  sigh, 
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half  impatience,  half  depression.  "  It  seems  to  me  to-day  that 
I  had  neither  mind  nor  memory.  If  I  get  a  second  I  shall  be 
lucky." 

"  Oh,  you  will  get  your  second  whatever  happens,"  said  Mr. 
Grey  quietly,  '^  and  you  mustn't  be  too  much  cast  down  about 
it  if  you  don't  get  your  first." 

This  implied  acceptance  of  his  partial  defeat  coming  from 
another's  lips,  struck  the  excitable  Robert  like  a  lash.     It  was 
only  what  he  had  been  saying  to  himself,  but  in  the  most  pes-  ^ 
simist  forecasts  we  make  of  ourselves,  there   is  always  an  un- 
der protest  of  hope. 

"I  have  been  wasting  my  time  here  lately,"  he  said,  hurriedly 
raising  his  college  cap  from 'his  brows  as  if  it  oppressed  them 
and  pushing  his  hair  back  with  a  weary,  restless  gesture. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  turning  his  kind,  frank  eyes  upon 
him.  "  As  far  as  general  training  goes,  you  have  not  wasted 
your  time  at  all.  There  are  many  clever  men  who  don't  get 
a  first  class,  and  yet  it  is  good  for  them  to  be  here — so  long 
as  they  are  not  loungers  and  idlers,  of  course.  And  you 
have  not  been  a  lounger  ;  you  have  been  headstrong,  and  a 
little  over-confident,  perhaps  " — the  speaker's  smile  took  all 
the  sting  out  of  the  words — "but  you  have  grown  into  a 
man,  and  you  are  fit  now  for  man's  work.  Don't  let  yourself 
be  depressed,  Elsmere.  You  will  do  better  in  life  than  you 
have  done  in  examination." 

The  young  man  was  deeph^  touched.  The  tone  of  personal 
comment  and  admonition  was  very  rare  with  Mr.  Grey.  He 
felt  a  sudden  consciousness  of  a  shared  burden  which  was 
infinitely  soothing,  and  though  he  made  no  answer,  his  face 
lost  something  of  its  harassed  look  as  the  two  walked  on 
together  down  Oriel  Street  and  into  ]\[erton  Meadows. 

"  Have  you  any  immediate  plans  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gre}^,  as  they 
turned  into  the  Broad  Walk,  now  in  the  full  leafage  of  June, 
and  rustling  under  a  brisk  western  wind  blowing  from  the 
river. 

"  No  ;  at  least  I  suppose  it  will  be  no  good  my  trying  for  a 
fellowship.  But  I  meant  to  tell  you,  sir,  of  one  thing — I  have 
made  up  mv  mind  to  take  Orders." 

"You  have?     When?" 

"Quite  lately.  So  that  fixes  me,  I  suppose,  to  come  back 
for  divinity  lectures  in  the  autumn." 

Mr.  Grey  said  nothing  for  awiiiie,  and  they  strolled  in  and 
out  of  the  great  shadows  thrown  by  the  elms  across  their  path. 

"  You  feel  no  difticullips  in  the  way?"  he  asked  at  last, 
with  a  certain  brusqueuess  of  manner. 
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"  No,"  said  Robert,  eagerly.  "  I  never  had  any.  Per- 
haps," he  added,  with  a  sudden  humility,  "  it  is  because  I 
have  never  gone  deep  enough.  What  I  believe  might  have 
been  worth  morth  more  if  I  had  had  more  struggle  ;  but  it 
has  all  seem-ed  so  plain." 

The  young  voice  speaking  with  hesitation  and  reserve,  and 
yet  with  a  deep  inner  conviction,  was  pleasant  to  hear.  Mr 
Grey  turned  toward  it,  and  the  great  eyes  under  the  fur- 
rowed brow  had  a  peculiar  gentleness  of  expression. 

"  You  will  probably  be  yevj  happy  in  the  life,"  he  said. 
"  The  Church  wants  men  of  your  sort.'' 

But  through  all  the  sympathy  of  the  tone  Robert  was  con- 
scious of  a  veil  between  them.  'He  knew,  of  course,  pretty 
much  what  it  was,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  given  words  to  break  through  it  and  talk  frankly 
with  this  man  whom  he  revered  bej^ond  all  others,  wide  as 
was  the  intellectual  difference  between  them.  But  the  tutor's 
reticence  and  the  younger  man's  respect  prevented  it. 

When  the  unlucky  second  class  was  actually  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  Langham  took  it  to  heart  perhaps  more  than 
either  Elsmere  or  his  mother.  Ko  one  knew  better  than  he 
what  Elsmere's  gifts  were.  It  was  absurd  that  he  should  not 
have  made  more  of  them  in  sight  of  the  public.  "Xe  cleriea- 
lisme  voild  Vennemi ! "  was  about  the  gist  of  Langham's 
mood  during  the  days  that  followed  on  the  class  list. 

Elsmere,  however,  did  not  divulge  his  intention  of  taking 
Orders  to  him  till  ten  days  afterward,  when  he  had  carried 
off  Langham  to  stay  at  Harden,  and  he  and  his  old  tutor 
were  smoking  in  his  mother's  little  garden  one  moonlighted 
night. 

When  he  had  finished  his  statement  Langham  stood  still  a 
moment  watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke  as  they  curled  and 
vanished.  The  curious  interest  in  Elsmere's  career,  Avhich 
during  a  certain  number  of  months  had  made  him  almost 
practical,  almost  energetic,  had  disappeared.  He  was  his  own 
languid,  paradoxical  self. 

"Well,  after  all,"  he  said  at  last,  very  slowly,  "the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  preaching  anj^thing.  One  may  as  well  preach  a 
respectable  mythology  as  anything  else." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  mythology  ? "  cried  Robert 
hotly. 

"Simply  ideas,  or  experiences,  personified,"  said  Langham. 
puffing  away.  "I  take  it  thej^  are  the  subject-matter  of  all 
liieologies." 

•*  1  don't  understand  youj"  said  Robert,  flushing.     "  To  the 
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Christian,  facts  have  been  the  medium  by  which  ideas  the 
world  could  not  otherwise  have  come  at  have  been  communi- 
cated to  man.  Christian  theology  is  a  system  of  ideas  indeed* 
but  of  ideas  realized,  made  manifest  in  facts." 

Langham  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  undecided  ;  then 
that  suppressed  irritation  we  have  already  spoken  of  broke 
through. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  facts  ?  "  he  said  dryly. 

The  3^ounger  man  took  up  the  challenge  with  all  his  natural 
eagerness,  and  the  conversation  resolved  itself  into  a  discus- 
sion of  Christian  evidences.  Or  rather  Robert  held  forth,  and 
Langham  kept  him  going  by  an  occasional  remark  which  acted 
like  the  prick  of  a  spur.  The  tutor's  psychological  curiosity 
was  soon  satisfied.  He  declared  to  himself  that  the  intellect 
had  precious  little  to  do  with  Elsmere's  Christianity.  He  had 
got  hold  of  all  the  stock  apologetic  arguments,  and  used  them, 
his  companion  admitted,  with  ability  and  ingenuity.  But 
they  were  merely  the  outworks  of  the  citatel.  The  inmost 
fortress  was  held  by  something  wholly  distinct  from  intellect- 
ual conviction — by  moral  passion,  by  love,  by  feeling,  by  that 
mysticism,  in  short,  which  no  healthy  youth  should  be 
without. 

"  He  imagines  he  has  satisfied  his  intellect,"  was  the  inward 
comment  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  of  sceptics,  "  and 
he  has  never  so  much  as  exerted  it.  What  a  brute  I  am  to 
protest ! " 

And  suddenly  Langham  threw  up  the  sponge.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  his  companion,  a  momentary  gleam  of  tenderness 
in  his  black  ej^es,  such  as  on  one  or  two  critical  occasions  be- 
fore had  disarmed  the  impetuous  Elsmere. 

"  No  use  to  discuss  it  further.  You  have  a  strong  case,  of 
course,  and  you  have  put  it  well.  Only,  when  you  are  pegging 
away  at  reforming  and  enlightening  the  world,  don't  trample 
too  much  on  the  people  who  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
enlighten  themselves." 

As  to  Mrs.  Elsmere,  in  this  new  turn  of  her  son's  fortunes, 
she  realized  with  humorous  distinctiveness  that  for  some  years 
past  Robert  had  been  educating  her  as  well  as  himself.  Her 
old  rebellious  sense  of  sometliing  inherently  absurd  in  the 
clerical  status  had  been  gradually  slain  in  her  by  her  long  con- 
tact through  him  with  the  finer  and  more  imposing  aspects  of 
church  life.  She  was  still  on  light  skirmishing  terms  with  the 
Harden  curates,  and  at  times  she  would  flame  out  into  the 
wildest,  wittiest  threats  and  gibes,  for  the  momentary  satis- 
faction of  her   own    essentially  lay  instincts ;  but  at  bottom 
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she  knew  perfectly  well  tliat,  when  the  moment  came,  no 
mother  could  be  more  loyal,  more  easily  imposed  upon,  than 
she  would  be. 

"  I  suppose,  then,  Robert,  we  shall  be  back  at  Murewell  be- 
fore very  long,"  she  said  to  him  one  morning  abruptly,  study- 
ing him  the  wliile  out  of  her  small,  twinkling  eyes.  What 
dignity  there  was  aheady  in  the  young,  lightly  built  frame  ! 
what  frankness  and  character  in  the  irregular,  attractive  face  ! 

"Mother,"  cried  Elsmere  indignantly,  "  what  do  you  take 
me  for  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  am  going  to  bury  mj^self  in  the 
country  at  live  or  six-and-twenty,  take  six  hundred  a  year, 
and  nothing  to  do  for  it  ?  That  would  be  a  deserter's  act 
indeed." 

Mrs.  Elsmere  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Oh,  I  supposed  you 
would  insist  on  killing  yourself,  to  begin  with.  To  most  peo- 
ple nowadays  that  seems  to  be  the  necessary  preliminary  of  a 
useful  career." 

Robert  laughed  and  kissed  her,  but  her  question  had  stirred 
him  so  much  that  he  sat  down  that  very  evening  to  write  to 
his  cousin  Mowbray  Elsmere.  He  had  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  about  to  read  for  Orders,  and  that  at  the  same  time  he 
relinquished  all  claim  on  the  living  of  Murewell.  "  Do  what 
you  like  with  it  when  it  falls  vacant,"  he  wrote,  "  without  ref- 
erence to  me.  My  views  are  strong  that  before  a  clergyman 
in  health  and  strength,  and  in  no  immediate  want  of  money, 
allows  himself  the  luxury  of  a  countiy  parish,  he  is  bound,  for 
some  years  at  any  rate,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  evil  and  pov- 
ert}^  where  the  fight  is  hardest — among  our  English  town  pop- 
ulation." 

Sir  IVIowbray  Elsmere  replied,  curtly,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  the 
eifect  that  Robert's  letter  seemed  to  him  superfluous.  He,  Sir 
Mowbray,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  cousin's  views.  When 
the  living  was  vacant — the  present  holder,  however,  was  un- 
common tough  and  did  not  mean  dying — he  should  follow  out 
the  instructions  of  his  father's  will,  and  if  Robert  did  not  want 
the  thing  he  could  say  so. 

In  the  autumn  Robert  and  his  mother  went  back  to  Oxford. 
The  following  spring  he  redeemed  his  Oxford  reputation  com- 
pletely by  winning  a  Fellowship  at  Merton  after  a  brilliant 
fight  with  some  of  the  best  men  of  his  year,  and  in  June  he 
was  ordained. 

In  the  summer  term   some  teaching   work  was   offered  him 
at  Merton,  and  by  Mr.  Grey's  advice  he  accepted  it,  thus  post 
polling  for  a  while  that  London  curacy  and  that  stout  grapple 
with  human  need  at  its  sorest  for  which  his  soul  was  pining, 
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"  Stay  here  a  year  or  two,"  Grey  said  bluntly  ;  ''  you  are  at 
the  beginning  of  your  best  learning  time,  and  you  are  not  one 
of  the  natures  who  can  do  without  books.  You  will  be  all  the 
better  worth  having  afterward,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  work 
here  for  a  man's  moral  energies." 

Langham  took  the  same  line,  andElsmere  submitted.  Three 
hap])y  and  fruitful  years  followed.  The  young  lecturer  de- 
veloped an  amazing  power  of  work.  That  concentration, 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  achieve  for  himself  his  will  was 
strong  enough  to  maintain  when  it  was  a  question  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  college  class  in  which  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  became  a  stimulating  and  successful  teacher,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  men.  His  passionate  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  pupils  made  him  load  himself  with 
burdens  to  which  he  was  constantly  physically  unequal,  and  fill 
the  vacations  almost  as  full  as  the  terms.  And  as  he  was 
comparatively  a  man  of  means,  his  generous,  impetuous  temper 
was  able  to  gratify  itself  in  ways  that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  others.  The  story  of  his  summer  reading-parties,  for 
instance,  if  one  could  have  unraveled  it,  would  have  been 
found  to  be  one  long  string  of  acts  of  kindness  toward  men 
poorer  and  duller  than  himself. 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  close  and  eager  relations  with 
the  heads  of  the  religious  party  in  Oxford.  His  mother's 
Evangelical  training  of  him  and  Mr.  Grey's  influence,  together, 
perhaps  with  certain  drifts  of  temperament,  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  High  Churchman.  The  sacramental,  cere- 
monial view  of  the  Church  never  took  hold  upon  him.  But  to 
the  English  Church  as  a  national  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  God's  work  on  earth  no  one  could  have  been  more  deeply 
loyal,  and  none  coming  close  to  him  could  mistake  the  fervor 
and  passion  of  his  Christian  feeling.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
not  know  what  rancor  or  bitterness  meant,  so  that  men  of  all 
shades  of  Christian  belief  reckoned  a  friend  in  him,  and  he 
went  through  life  surrounded  by  an  unusual,  perhaps  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  liking  and  affection.  He  threw  himself 
ardently  into  the  cnaritable  work  of  Oxford,  now  helping  a 
High  Church  vicar,  and  now  toiling  with  Grey  and  one  or  two 
other  Liberal  fellows,  at  the  maintenance  of  a  coffee-palace 
and  lecture-room  just  started  by  them  in  one  of  the  suburbs  ; 
while  in  the  second  year  of  his  lectureship  the  success  of 
some  first  attempts  at  preaching  fixed  the  attention  of  the  re- 
ligious leaders  upon  him  as  upon  a  man  certain  to  make  his 
mark. 

So  the  three  years  passed — years  not,  perhaps,  of  great  in# 
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tellectual  advance,  for  otlier  forces  in  him  than  those  of  the 
intellect  were  mainly  to  the  fore,  but  years  certainly  of  con- 
tinuous growth  in  character  and  moral  experience.  And  at  the 
end  of  them  Mowbray  Elsmere  made  his  offer,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  secret  of  it,  of  course,  was  overwork.  Mrs.  Elsmere, 
from  the  little  house  in  Merton  Street,  where  she  had  estab- 
lislied  herself,  had  watched  her  boy's  meteoric  career  through 
these  crowded  months  with  very  frequent  misgivings.  No 
one  knew  better  than  she  that  Robert  was  constitutionally  not 
of  the  toughest  fiber,  and  she  realized  long  before  he  did  that 
the  Oxford  life  as  he  was  bent  on  leading  it  must  end  for  him 
in  premature  breakdown.  But,  as  always  happens,  neither 
her  remonstrances,  nor  Mr.  Grey's  common  sense,  nor  Lang- 
ham's  fidgety  protests  had  any  effect  on  the  young  enthusiast  to 
whom  self-slaughter  came  so  easy.  During  the  latter  half  of 
his  third  year  of  teaching  he  was  continually  being  sent  away 
by  the  doctors,  and  coming  back  only  to  break  down  again.  At 
last,  in  the  January  of  his  fourth  year,  the  collapse  became  so 
decided  that  he  consented,  bribed  by  the  prospect  of  the  Holy 
Land,  to  go  away  for  three  months  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  and  a  college  friend. 

Just  before  their  departure  news  reached  him  of  the  death 
of  the  rector  of  Mure  well,  followed  by  a  formal  offer  of  the 
living  from  Sir  Mowbray.  At  the  moment  when  the  letter 
arrived  he  was  feeling  desperately  tired  and  ill,  and  in  after- 
life he  never  forgot  the  half -superstitious  thrill  and  deep  sense 
of  depression  with  which  he  received  it.  For  within  him  was 
a  slowly  emerging,  despairing  conviction  that  he  was  indeed 
physically  unequal  to  the  claims  of  his  Oxford  work,  and,  if  so, 
still  more  unequal  to  grappling  with  the  hardest  pastoral  labor 
and  the  worst  forms  of  English  poverty.  And  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  Murewell  incumbent's  death  struck  his  sensitive 
^mind  as  a  divine  leading. 

But  it  was  a  painful  defeat.  He  took  the  latter  to  Grey, 
and  Grey  strongly  advised  him  to  accept. 

"  You  overdrive  your  scruples,  Elsmere,"  said  the  Liberal 
tutor,  with  emphasis.  "  No  one  can  say  a  living  with  one 
thousand  two  hundred  souls,  and  no  curate,  is  a  sinecure.  As 
for  hard  town  work,  it  is  absurd — you  couldn't  stand  it.  And 
after  all,  I  imagine,  there  are  some  souls  worth  saving  out  of 
the  towns." 

Elsmere  pointed  out  vindictively  that  family  livings  were  a 
corrupt  and  indefensible  institution.  Mr.  Grey  replied,  calmly, 
that  they  probably  were,  but  that  the  fact  did  not  affect,  so 
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far  as  he  could  see,  Elsmere's  competence  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  rector  of  Murewell. 

"After  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  be  said,  a  smile  breaking  over 
his  strong,  expressive  face,  "  it  is  well  even  for  reformers  to 
be  sane." 

Mrs.  Elsmere  was  passive.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
foreseen  it  all  along.  She  was  miserable  about  his  health,  but 
slie  too  had  a  moment  of  superstition,  and  would  not  urge  him. 
Murewell  was  no  name  of  happy  omen  to  her — she  had  passed 
the  darkest  hours  of  her  life  there. 

In  the  end  Robert  asked  for  delay,  which  was  grudgingly 
granted  him.  Then  he  and  his  mother  and  friend  fled  over 
seas  :  he  feverishly  determined  to  get  well  and  cheat  the  fates. 
But,  after  a  halcyon  time  in  Palestine  and  Constantinople,  a 
whiff  of  poisoned  air  at  Cannes,  on  their  way  home,  acting  on 
a  low  constitutional  state,  settled  matters.  Robert  was  laid 
up  for  weeks  Avith  malarious  fever,  and  when  he  struggled  out 
again  into  the  hot  Riviera  sunshine  it  was  clear  to  himself  and 
everybody  else  that  he  must  do  what  he  could,  and  not  what 
he  would,  in  the  Christian  vineyard. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  one  day,  suddenly  looking  at  her  as  she 
sat  near  him  working,  "  can  you  be  happy  at  Murewell  ?  " 

There  was  a  wistfulness  in  the  long,  thin  face,  and  a  pathe- 
tic accent  of  surrender  in  the  voice,  which  hurt  the  mother's 
heart. 

"  I  can  be  happy  wherever  you  are,"  she  said,  laying  her 
brown,  nervous  hand  on  his  blanched  one. 

"  Then  give  me  pen  and  paper  and  let  me  write  to  Mowbray. 
I  wonder  whether  the  place  has  changed  at  all.  Heigh  ho  I 
How  is  one  to  preach  to  people  who  have  stuffed  you  up  with 
gooseberries,  or  swung  you  on  gates,  or  lifted  you  over  puddles 
to  save  your  petticoats  ?  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that 
boy  whom  I  hit  in  the  ej^e  with  my  bow  and  arrow,  or  of  that 
other  lout  who  pummeled  me  into  the  middle  of  next  week  foi 
disturbing  his  bird-trap  ?  By  the  way,  is  the  squire — ii 
Roger  Wendover — living  at  the  Hall  now  ?" 

He  turned  to  his  mother  with  a  sudden  start  of  interest. 

*'  So  I  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Elsmere  dryly.  "  He  won't  be  much 
good  to  you." 

He  sat  on  meditating  while  she  went  for  pen  and  paper. 
He  had  forgotten  the  squire  of  Murewell.  But  Roger  Wend- 
over, the  famous  and  eccentric  owner  of  Murewell  Hall,  hermit 
and  scholar,  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  libra- 
ries in  England,  and  author  of  books  which  had  carried  a  re- 
Tolutionary  shock  into  the  heart  of  English  society,  was  not 
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a  figure  to  be  overlooked  by  any  rector  of  Murewell,  least  of 
all  by  one  possessed  of  Robert's  culture  and  imagination. 

The  yonng  man  ransacked  his  memor}^  on  the  subject  with  a 
sudden  access  of  interest  in  his  new  home  tliat  was  to  be. 

Six  weeks  later  they  were  in  England,  and  Robert,  now  con- 
valescent, had  accepted  and  invitation  to  spend  a  month  in 
Long  Whindale  with  his  mother's  cousins,  the  Thornburghs, 
who  offered  him  quiet,  and  bracing  air.  He  was  to  enter  on  his 
duties  at  Murewell  in  July,  the  bishop,  who  had  been  made 
aware  of  his  Oxford  reputation,  welcoming  the  new  recruit  to 
the  diocese  with  marked  warmth  of  manner. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Agnes,  if  you  want  any  tea,  here  it  is,"  cried  Rose,  calling 
from  outside  through  the  the  dining-room  window  ;  "  and  tell 
mamma." 

It  was  the  first  of  June,  and  the  spell  of  warmth  in  which 
Robert  Elsmere  h'ad  arrived  was  still  maintaining  itself.  An 
intelligent  foreigner  dropped  into  the  flower-sprinkled  valley 
might  have  believed  that,  after  all,  England,  and  even  northern 
England^  had  a  summer.  Eai-ly  in  the  season  as  it  was,  the 
sun  was  already  drawing  the  color  out  of  the  hills  ;  the  young 
green,  hardly  a  week  or  two  old,  was  darkening.  Except  the 
oaks.  They  were  brilliance  itself  against  ths  luminous  gray- 
blue  sky.  So  were  the  beeches,  their  young  downy  leaves  just 
unpacked,  tumbling  loosely  open  to  the  light.  But  the  larches 
and  the  birches  and  the  hawthorns  were  already  sobered  by  a 
longer  acquaintance  with  life  and  Phoebus. 

Rose  sat  fanning  herself  with  a  portentous  hat,  which  when 
in  its  proper  place  served  her,  apparently,  both  as  hat  and  as 
parasol.  She  seemed  to  have  been  running  races  with  a  fine 
colly,  who  lay  at  her  feet  panting,  but  studying  her  with  his 
bright  eyes,  and  evidently  ready  to  be  off  again  at  the  first  in- 
dication that  his  playmate  had  recovered  her  wind.  Chattie 
was  coming  lazily  over  the  lawn,  stretching  ©ach  leg  behind  her 
as  she  walked,  tail  arched,  green  eyes  flaming  in  the  sun,  a 
model  of  treacherous  beauty. 

"  Chattie,  you  fiend,  come  here  !  "  cried  Rose,  holding  out 
a  hand  to  her  ;  "  if  Miss  Barks  were  ever  pretty  she  must 
have  looked  like  you  at  this  moment." 

"  I  won't  have  Chattie  put  upon,"  said  Agnes,  establishing 
herself  at  the  other  side  of  the  little  tea-table  ;  "  she  has  done 
you  no  harm.  Come  to  me,  beastie.  /won't  compare  yo\x  lo 
disagreeable  old  maids." 

The  cat  looked  fromjone  sister  to  the  other,  blinking  ;  then 
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with  a  sudden  magnificent  spring  leaped  on  to  Agnes^s  lap 
and  curled  herself  up  tliere. 

"  Nothing  but  cupboard  love,"  said  Rose  scornfully,  in  an- 
swer to  Agnes's  laugh  ;  "  she  knows  you  will  give  her  bread  and 
butter  and  I  \v'on't,  out  of  a  double  regard  for  niy  skirts  and 
her  morals.  Oh,  dear  nie  !  Mie's  Barks  was  quite  seraphic 
last  night ;  she  never  made  a  single  remark  about  my  clothes, 
and  she  didn't  even  say  to  me,  as  she  generally  does,  with  an 
air  of  compassion,  that  she  *  quite  understands  how  hard  it 
must  be  to  keep  in  tune.'  " 

"  The  amusing  thing  was  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Mr.  Elsmere," 
said  Agnes.  "  1  just  love,  as  Mrs.  Thornburgh  says,  to  hear 
her  instructing  other  ])eople  in  their  own  particular  trades. 
She  didn't  get  much  change  out  of  him.'' 

Rose  gave  Agnes  her  tea,  and  then,  bending  forward,  with 
one  hand  on  her  heart,  said,  in  a  stage  whisper,  with  a  drama- 
tic glance  round  the  garden  :  "My  heart  is  whole.  How  is 
yours  ?  " 

"iw^ac^,"  said  Agnes  calmly,  "as  the  French  bric-a-brac 
man  in  the  Brompton  Road  used  to  say  of  his  pots.  But  he 
is  very  nice." 

"  Oh,  charming  !  But  when  my  destiny  arrives  " — and  Rose, 
returning  to  her  tea,  swept  her  little  hand  with  a  tea-spoon  in 
it  eloquently  round — "  he  won't  have  his  hair  cut  close.  I 
must  have  luxuriant  locks,  and  I  will  take  no  excuse  !  Une 
chevelure  de  poeie^  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  the  mustache  of  a  hero, 
the  hand  of  a  Rubinstein,  and,  if  it  pleases  him,  the  tem- 
per of  a  fiend.  He  will  be  odious,  insufferable  for  all  the 
world  besides,  except  for  me  ;    and  for  me  he  will  be  heaven.'* 

She  threw  herself  back,  a  twinkle  in  her  bright  eye,  but  a 
little  flush  of  something  half  real  on  her  cheek. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Agnes  dryl^^  "But  you  can't  wonder  if 
under  the  circumstances  I  don't  pine  for  a  brother-in-law. 
'To  return  to  the  subject,  hoAvever,  Catherine  liked  him.  She 
said  so.'^ 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  count,"  replied  Rose  discontentedly  : 
"  Catherine  likes  everybody — of  a  certain  sort — and  every- 
body likes  Catherine." 

"Does  that  mean.  Miss  Hasty,"  said  her  sister,  "that  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  Catherine  will  never  marry  ?  " 

"  Marry  !  "  cried  Rose.  "  You  might  as  well  talk  of  marry- 
ing Westminster  Abbey." 

Agnes  looked  at  her  attentively.  Rose's  fun  had  a  decided 
lack  of  sweetness.  "  After  all,"  she  said,  demurely,  "  St. 
Elizabeth  married," 
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"  Yes,  but  then  she  was  a  princess.  Reasons  of  state.  If 
Catherine  were  *  her  royal  highness '  it  would  be  her  duty  to 
marry,  which  would  just  make  all  the  difference.  Duty  !  I 
hate  the  word." 

And  Rose  took  up  a  fir  cone  lying  near  and  threw  it  at  the 
nose  of  the  colly,  who  made  a  jump  at  it,  and  then  resumed 
an  attitude  of  blinking  and  dignified  protest  again  his  mis- 
tress's follies. 

Agnes  again  studied  her  sister.  "  What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Rose  ?  " 

"  The  usual  thing,  my  dear,"  replied  Rose  curtly,  "  only 
more  so.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  Carry  Ford — the 
daughter,  j^ou  know,  of  those  nice  people  I  stayed  in  Man- 
chester with,  last  year.  Well,  she  wants  me  to  go  and  stay 
the  winter  with  them  and  study  under  a  fi'-st-rate  man,  Fran- 
zen,  who  is  to  be  in  Manchester  two  days  a  week  during  the 
winter.  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  it — what's  the  use  ?  I 
know  all  Catherine's  arguments  by  heart.  Manchester  is 
not  Whindale,  and  papa  wished  us  to  live  in  Whindale  ;  I 
am  not  somebody  else  and  needn't  earn  my  bread  ;  and  art  is 
not  religion  ;  and — " 

"  Wheels  !  "  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  Catherine,  I  suppose, 
home  from  Whinborough." 

Rose  got  up  and  peered  through  the  rhododendron  bushes 
at  the  top  of  the  wall  which  shut  them  off  from  the  road. 

*'  Catherine,  and  an  unknown.  Catherine  driving  at  a  foot's 
pace,  and  the  unknown  walking  beside  her.  Oh,  I  see,  of 
course — Mr.  Elsmere.  He  will  come  in  to  tea,  so  I'll  go  for  a 
cup.     It  is  his  duty  to  call  on  us  to-day." 

When  Rose  came  back  in  the  wake  of  her  mother,  Catherine 
and  Robert  Elsmere  were  coming  up  the  drive.  Something 
had  given  Catherine  more  color  than  usual,  and  as  Mrs.  Lej''- 
burn  shook  hands  with  the  young  clergyman  her  mother's 
eyes  turned  approvingly  to  her  eldest  daughter.  "  After  all, 
she  is  as  handsome  as  Rose,"  she  said  to  herself — "though  it 
is  quite  a  different  style." 

Rose,  who  was  always  tea-maker,  dispensed  her  wares  ; 
Catherine  took  her  favorite  low  seat  beside  her  mother, 
clasping  Mrs.  Leyburn's  thin  mittened  hand  awhile  tenderly 
in  her  own.  Robert  and  Agnes  set  up  a  lively  gossip  on  the 
subject  of  the  Thornburghs'  guests,  in  which  Rose  joined, 
while  Catherine  looked  smiling  on.  She  seemed  apart  from 
the  rest,  Robert  thought  ;  not,  clearly,  by  her  own  will,  but 
by  virtue  of  a  difference  of  temperament  which  could  not  but 
make  itself  felt.     Yet  once  as  Rose  passed  her,  Robert  saw 
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her  stretch  out  her  hand  and  touch  her  sister  caressingly,  with  a 
bright  upward  look  and  smile  as  though  she  would  say  :  "  Is 
all  well  ?  have  you  had  a  good  time  this  afternoon,  Roschen  ?  " 
Clearly  the  strong  contemplative  nature  was  not  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  little  wants  and  cravings 
of  human  affection.  Compared  to  the  main  impression  she 
was  making  on  him,  her  suppliant  attitude  at  her  mother's 
feet  and  her  caress  of  her  sister  were  like  flowers  breaking 
through  the  stern  March  soil  and  changing  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  fields. 

Presently  he  said  something  of  Oxford,  and  mentioned 
Merton.  Instantly  Mrs.  Leyburn  fell  upon  him.  Had  he 
ever  seen  Mr.  S — ,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  there,  and  Rose's 
godfather  ? 

"  I  don't  acknowledge  him,"  said  Rose,  pouting.  "  Other 
people's  godfathers  give  them  mugs  and  corals.  Mine  never 
gave  me  anything  but  a  Concordance." 

Robert  laughed,  and  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
S —  had  been  extinct  before  his  da}^  But  could  they  ask 
him  any  other  question  ?  Mrs.  Leyburn  became  quite  ani- 
mated, and,  diving  into  her  memory,  produced  a  number  of 
fragmentary  reminiscences  of  her  husband's  Queen's  friends, 
asking  him  for  information  about  each  and  all  of  them.  The 
young  man  disentangled  all  her  questions,  racked  his  brains 
to  answer,  and  showed  all  through  a  quick  friendliness,  a 
charming  deference  as  of  youth  to  age,  which  confirmed  the 
liking  of  the  whole  party  for  him.  Then  the  mention  of 
an  associate  of  Richard  Leyburn's  youth,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  Tractarian  leaders,  led  him  into  talk  of  Oxford  changes 
and  the*  influences  of  the  present.  He  drew  for  them  the 
famous  High  Church  preacher  of  the  moment,  described  the 
great  spectacle  of  his  Bampton  lectures,  by  which  Oxford 
had  been  recently  thrilled,  and  gave  a  dramatic  account  of  a 
sermon  on  evolution  preached  by  the  hermit-veteran  Pusey, 
as  though  by  another  Elias  returning  to  the  world  to  deliver 
a  la^  warning  message  to  men.  Catherine  listened  absorbed, 
her  deep  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  And  though  all  he  said  was 
pitched  in  a  vivacious  narrative  key  and  addressed  as  much  to 
the  others  as  to  her,  inwardly  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  one 
object  all  through  was  to  touch  and  keep  her  attention. 

Then,  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  himself,  he  fell  to 
describing  St.  Anselm's  with  enthusiasm — its  growth,  its 
provost,  its  effectiveness  as  a  great  educational  machine,  the 
impression  it  had  made  on  Oxford  and  the  country.  This  led 
him  naturally  to  talk  of  Mr,  Grey,  then,  next  to  the  provost, 
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the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  college  ;  and  once  embarked 
on  this  theme  he  became  more  eloquent  and  interesting  than 
ever.  The  circle  of  women  listened  to  him  as  to  a  voice  from 
the  large  world.  lie  made  them  feel  the  beat  of  the  great 
currents  of  English  life  and  thought ;  he  seemed  to  bring  the 
stir  and  rush  of  our  central  English  society  into  the  deep 
quiet  of  their  valley.  Even  the  bright-haired  Rose,  idly 
swinging  her  pretty  foot,  with  a  liead  full  of  dreams  and  dis- 
content, was  beguiled,  and  for  the  moment  seemed  to  lose 
her  restless  self  in  listening. 

He  told  an  exciting  story  of  a  bad  election  riot  in  Oxford 
which  had  been  quelled  at  considerable  personal  risk  by  Mr. 
Grey,  who  had  gained  his  influence  in  the  town  by  a  devotion 
of  years  to  the  policy  of  breaking  down,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  old  venomous  feud  between  city  and  university. 

When  he  paused,  Mrs.  Leyburn  said,  vaguely  :  "  Did  you 
say  he  was  a  canon  of  somewhere  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Robert,  smiling,  "  he  is  not  a  clergyman." 

"But  you  said  he  preached,"  said  Agnes. 

"Yes — but  lay  sermons — addresses.  He  is  not  one  of  us 
even,  according  to  your  standard  and  mine." 

"  A  Nonconformist?  "  sighed  Mrs.  Leyburn.  "  Oh,  I  know 
they  have  let  in  everybody  now." 

"  Well,  if  you  like,"  said  Robert.  "  What  I  meant  was 
that  his  opinions  are.  not  orthodox.  He  could  not  be  a 
clergyman,  but  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  !  " 

He  spoke  with  affectionate  warmth.  Then  suddenly  Cath- 
erine's ej'CS  met  his,  and  he  felt  an  involuntary  start.  A  veil 
had  fallen  over  them  ;  her  sweet  moved  sympathy  was  gone  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  shrunk  into  herself. 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Leyburn.  "  Mother,  do  you  know,  1 
have  all  sorts  of  messages  from  Aunt  Ellen," — and  in  an  under- 
yoice  she  began  to  give  Mrs.  Leyburn  the  news  of  her  after- 
Oioon  expedition.  ^ 

Rose  and  Agnes  soon  plunged  young  Elsmere  into  another 
stream  of  talk.  But  he  kept  his  feeling  of  perplexity.  His 
experience  of  other  women  seemed  to  give  him  nothing  to  go 
upon  with  regard  to  Miss  Leyburn. 

Presently  Catherine  got  up  and  drew  her  plain  little  black 
cape  round  her  again. 

"  My  dear  !  "  remonstrated  Mrs.  Leyburn.  "  Where  are  you 
off  to  now  ?  " 

"  To  the  Backhouses,  mother,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  T 
have  not  been  there  for  two  days.     I  must  go  this  evening." 

Mrs.  Leyburn  said  no  more.     Catherine's   "musts"  were 
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never  disputed.  She  moved  toward  Elsmere  with  outstretched 
hand.     But  he  also  sprung  up. 

"  I,  too,  must  be  going,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  paid  you  an  un- 
conscionable visit.  If  you  are  going  past  the  vicarage,  Miss 
Leyburn,  may  I  escort  you  so  far  ?  " 

She  stood  quietly  waiting  while  he  made  his  farewells.  Ag- 
nes, whose  eye  fell  on  her  sister  during  the  pause,  was  struck 
with  a  passing  sense  of  something  out  of  the  common.  She 
could  hardl}^  have  defined  her  impression,  but  Catherine  seemed 
more  alive  to  the  outer  world,  more  like  other  people,  less 
nun-like,  than  usual. 

When  they  had  left  the  garden  together,  as  they  had  come 
into  it,  and  Mrs.  Leyburn,  complaining  of  chilliness,  had  re- 
treated to  the  drawing-room,  Rose  laid  a  quick  hand  on  her 
sister's  arm. 

"  You  say  Catherine  likes  him  ?  Ow  !  what  is  a  great  deal 
more  certain  is  that  he  likes  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Agnes  calmly — "  well,  I  await  your  remarks." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Rose  grimly,  and  removed  her  hand. 

Meanwhile  Elsmere  and  Catherine  walked  along  the  valley 
road  toward  the  vicarage.  He  thought,  uneasily,  she  was  a 
little  more  reserved  with  him  than  she  had  been  in  those  pleas- 
ant moments  after  he  had  overtaken  her  in  the  pony  carriage; 
but  still  she  was  always  kind,  always  courteous.  And  w^hat  a 
white  hand  it  was,  hanging  ungloved  against  her  dress  !  what 
a  beautiful  dignity  and  freedom,  as  of  mountain  winds  and 
mountain  streams,  in  every  movement ! 

"You  are  bound  for  High  Ghyll  ?  "  he  said  to  her  as  they 
neared  the  vicarage  gate.  "Is  it  not  a  long  way  for  you? 
You  have  been  at  a  meeting  already,  your  sister  said,  and 
teaching  this  morning  !  " 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  charming  diffidence  as 
though  aware  that  their  acquaintance  was  very  young,  and  3'et 
with  a  warm  eagerness  of  feeling  piercing  through.  As  she 
paused  under  his  eye  the  slightest  flush  rose  to  Catherine's 
cheek.  Then  slie  looked  up  with  a  smile.  It  was  amusing  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  this  tall  stranger. 

"  It  is  most  unfeminine,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
couldn't  be  tired  if  I  tried." 

Elsmere  grasped  her  hand. 

"You  make  me  feel  myself  more  than  ever  a  "shocking  ex- 
ample," he  said,  letting  it  go  witli  a  little  sigh.  The  smart  of 
his  own  renunciation  was  still  keen  in  him.  She  lingered  a 
moment,  could  find  nothing  to  say,  threw  him  a  look  all  shy 
sympathy  and  lovely  pity,  and  was  gone. 
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In  the  evening  Robert  got  an  explanation  of  that  sndSen 
stiffening  in  his  auditor  of  the  afternoon,  which  had  perplexed 
him.  fie  and  the  vicar  were  sitting  smoking  in  the  study- 
after  dinner,  and  the  ingenious  young  man  managed  to  shift 
the  conversation  on  to  the  Leyburns,  as  he  had  managed  to  shift 
it  once  or  twice  before  that  day,  flattering  himself,  of  course, 
on  each  occasion  that  liis  maneuvers  w^ere  beyond  detection. 
The  vicar,  good  soul,  by  virtue  of  his  original  discovery,  de- 
tected them  all,  and  with  a  sense  of  appropriation  in  the  mat- 
ter, not  at  all  unmixed  with  a  sense  of  triumph  over  Mrs.  T., 
kept  the  ball  rolling  merrily. 

"  Miss  Leyburn  seems  to  have  very  strong  religious  views," 
said  Robert,  d  propos  of  some  remark  of  the  vicar's  as  to  the 
assistance  she  was  to  him  in  the  school. 

"  Ah,  she  is  her  father's  daughter,"  said  the  vicar  genially. 
He  had  his  oldest  coat  on,  his  favorite  pipe  between  his  lips, 
and  a  bit  of  domestic  carpentering  on  his  knee  at  which  he 
was  fiddling  away,  and," being  perfectly  happy,  was  also  per- 
fectly amiable.  "  Richard  Leyburn  w^as  a  fanatic — as  mild  as 
you  please,  but  immovable." 

"  What  line  ?  " 

"  Evangelical,  with  a  dash  of  Quakerism.  He  lent  me 
'  Madame  Guyon's  Life '  once  to  read.  I  didn't  appreciate 
it.  I  told  him  that  for  all  her  religion  she  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  deal  of  the  vixen  in  her.  He  could  hardly  get  over  it: 
it  nearly  broke  our  friendship.  But  I  suppose  he  was  very  like 
her,  except  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  nature  was  sweeter.  He 
was  a  fatalist — saw  leadings  of  Providence  in  every  little  thing. 
And  sucli  a  dreamer!  When  he  came  to  live  up  here  just  be- 
fore his  death,  and  all  his  active  life  was  taken  off  him,  I  be- 
lieve half  his  time  he  was  seeing  visions.  He  used  to  wander 
over  the  fells  and  meet  you  with  a  start,  as  though  you  be- 
longed to  another  world  than  the  one  he  was  walking  in." 

"And  his  eldest  daughter  was  much  with  him?" 

"  The  apple  of  his  eye.  She  understood  him.  He  could 
talk  his  soul  out  to  her.  The  others,  of  course,  were  children; 
and  his' wife — well,  his  wife  was  just  what  you  see  her  now, 
poor  thing.  He  must  have  married  her  when  she  was  very 
young  and  very  pretty.  She  was  a  squire's  daughter  some- 
where near  the  school  of  which  he  was  master — a  good  family, 
I  believe — she'll  tell  you  so,  in  a  lady-like  way.  He  was  always 
fidgety  about  her  liealth.  He  loved  her,  I  suppose,  or  had 
loved  her.  But  it  was  Catherine  wljohad  his  mind;  Catherine 
who  was  his  friend.  She  adored  him.  I  believe  there  was  al- 
ways a  sort  of  pity  in  her  heart  for  him,  too.     But  at  any  rat© 
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he  made  her  and  trained  her.     He  poured  all  his  ideas  and 

convictions  into  her." 

"Which  were  strpng  ?  '' 

"Uncommonly.  For  all  his  gentle,  ethereal  look,  you  could 
neither  bend  nor  break  him.  I  don't  believe  anybody  but 
Richard  Leyburn  could  have  gone  through  Oxford  at  the 
height  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and,  so  to  speak,  have  known 
nothing  about  it,  while  living  all  the  time  for  religion.  He 
had  a  great  deal  in  common  Avith  the  Quakers,  as  I  said  ;  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  the  Wesley ans  ;  but  he  was  very- 
loyal  to  the  church,  all  the  same.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
golden  mean.  George  Herbert  was  his  favorite  poet.  He  used 
to  carry  his  poems  about  with  him  on  the  mountains,  and  an 
expurgated  'Christian  Year' — the  only  thing  he  evertook  from 
the  High  Churchman --which  he  had  made  for  himself,  and 
which  he  and  Catherine  knew  by  heart.  In  some  ways  he  was 
not  a  bigot  at  alL  He  woukl  have  had  the  church  make  peace 
with  the  dissenters  ;  he  was  all  for  upsetting  tests  so  far  as  un- 
conformity was  concerned.  But  he  drew  the  most  rigid  line 
between  belief  and  unbelief.  He  would  not  have  dined  at  the 
same  table  Avith  a  Unitarian  if  he  could  have  hel})ed  it.  I  re- 
member a  furious  article  of  his  in  the  'Record'  against  admit- 
ting Unitarians  to  the  universities  or  allowing  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  'England  is  a  Christian  state,'  he  said  ;'lhey  are 
not  Christians;  they  have  no  nght  in  her  except  on  sufferance.' 
Well,  I  suppose  he  was  about  right,"  said  the  vicar,  with  a 
sigh,   "We  are  all  so  half-hearted  nowadays." 

"IS^ot  ho,"  cried  Robert,  hotly.  "Who  are  we  that  because 
a  man  differs  from  us  in  opinion  we  are  to. shut  him  out  frwm 
the  education  of  polit'cal  and  civil  duty  ?  But  never  mind, 
Cousin  William.     Go  on." 

"There's  no  more  that  I  remember,  except  that  of  course 
Catherine  took  all  these  ideas  from  him.  He  wouldn't  let  his 
children  know  any  unbeliever,  however  ajiparentiy  "\Aorthy 
and  good.  He  impressed  it  upon  them  as  their  special  sacred 
duty,  in  a  time  of  wicked  enmity  to  religion,  to  cherish  the 
faith  and  the  whole  faith.  He  wished  his  wife  and  daughters 
to  live  on  here  after  his  death  that  they  might  be  less  in  danger 
spiritually  than  in  the  big  world,  and  that  they  might  have 
more  opportunity  of  living  the  old-fashioned  Christian  life. 
There  was  also  some  mystical  idea,  I  think,  of  making  up 
through  his  children  for  the  godless  lives  of  their  forefathers. 
He  used  to  reproach  himself  for  having  in  his  prosperous 
days,  neglected  his  family,  some  of  whom  he  might  have 
helped  to  raise." 
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"  Well,  but,"  said  Robert,  "  all  very  well  for  Miss  Leybum, 
but  I  don't  see  the  father  in  the  two  younger  girls." 

"  Ah,  there  is  Catherine's  difficulty,"  said  the  vicar,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  Poor  thing  !  How  well  I  remember  her 
after  her  father's  death  !  She  came  down  to  see  me  in  the  din- 
ing-room about  some  arrangement  for  the  funeral.  She  was 
only  sixteen,  so  pale  and  thin  with  nursing.  I  said  something 
g,bout  the  comfort  she  had  been  to  her  father.  She  took  my 
hand  and  burst  into  tears.  *  He  was  so  good  ! '  she  said  ;  'I 
loved  him  so  !  Oh,  Mr.  Thornburgh,  help  me  to  look  after  tfie 
others  !  '  And  that's  been  her  one  thought  since  th^u— that, 
next  to  following  the  narrow  road." 

The  vicar  had  begun  to  speak  with  emotion,  as  generally 
happened  to  him  whenever  he  was  beguiled  into  much  speech 
about  Catherine  Lej^burn.  There  must  have  been  something 
great  somewhere  in  the  insignificant  elderly  man.  A  meaner 
soul  might  so  easily  have  been  jealous  of  this  girl  with  her  in- 
conveniently liigh  standards,  and  her  influence,  surpassing  his 
own,  in  his  own  domain. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  secret  of  the  little  musician's 
independence,"  said  Robert,  musing.  "  There  mighl.  be  no  tie 
of  blood  at  all  between  her  and  the  elder,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  !  There's  more  than  you  think,  or 
Catherine  wouldn't  have  kept  her  hold  over  her  so  far  as  she 
has.  Generally  she  gets  her  way,  except  about  the  music. 
There  Rose  sticks  to  it." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  she  ?" 

"  Ah,  well,  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  old  enough,  and 
you're  not,  to  remember  what  people  in  the  old  days  used  to 
think  about  art.  Of  course  nowadays  we  all  say  very  fine 
things  about  it ;  but  Richard  Leyburn  would  no  more  have 
admitted  that  a  girl  who  hadn't  got  her  own  bread  or  her 
family's  to  earn  by  it  was  justified  in  spending  her  time  in 
fiddling  than  he  would  have  approved  of  her  spending  it  in 
dancing.  I  have  heard  him  take  a  text  out  of  the  *  Imitation  ' 
and  lecture  Rose  when  she  was  quite  a  baby,  for  pestering  any 
stray  person  she  could  get  hold  of  to  give  her  music  lessons. 
*  Woe  to  them ' — yes,  that  was  it — *  that  inquire  many  curiou? 
things  of  men,  and  care  little  about  the  way  of  serving  Me.' 
However,  he  wasn't  consistent.  Nobody  is.  It  was  actually 
he  that  brought  Rose  her  first  violin  from  London  in  a  green 
baize  bag.  Mrs  Lej^burn  took  me  in  one  night  to  see  her 
asleep  with  it  on  her  pillow,  and  all  her  pretty  curls  lying 
over  the  strings.  I  dare  say,  poor  man,  it  was  one  of  the  acts 
toward  his  children  that  tormented  his  mind  in  his  last  hour." 
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"  She  has  certainly  had  ^her  way  about  practicing  it  ;  she 
plays  superbly." 

"  Oh,  yes,  ^e  has  had  her  way.  She  is  a  queer  mixture,  is 
Rose.  I  see  a  touch  of  the  old  Leyburn  recklessness  in  her  ? 
and  then  there  is  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  her  mother's 
side  of  the  family.  Lately  she  has  got  quite  out  of  hand. 
She  went  to  stay  with  some  relations  they  have  in  Manchester, 
got  drawn  into  a  musical  set  there,  took  to  these  funny  gowns, 
and  now  she  and  Catherine  are  always  half  at  war.  Poor 
Catherine  said  the  other  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
knew  Rose  thougTit  her  as  hard  as  iron.  "  But  what  can  I 
do  ?  "  she  said.  '  I  promised  papa.'  She  makes  herself  mis- 
erable, and  it's  no  use.  I  wdsh  the  little  wild  thing  would  get 
herself  well  married.  She's  not  meant  for  this  humdrum 
place,  and  she  may  kick  over  the  traces." 

*'  She's-  pretty  enough  for  anything  and  anybody,"  said 
Robert. 

The  vicar  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  the  young  man's  criti- 
cal and  meditative  look  reassured  him. 

The  next  day,  just  before  early  dinner.  Rose  and  Agnes, 
who  had  been  for  a  walk,  were  startled,  as  they  were  turning 
into  their  own  gate,  by  the  frantic  waving  of  a  white  handker- 
chief from  the  vicarage  garden.  It  was  Mrs.  Thornburgh's 
accepted  waj^  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Burwood  inmates, 
and  the  girls  walked  on.  They  found  the  good  lady  Avaiting 
for  them  in  the  drive  in  a  characteristic  glow  and  flutter. 

"  My  dears,  I  have  been  looking  out  for  you  all  the  morn- 
ing. I  should  have  come  over  but  for  the  stores  coming,  and 
a  tiresome  man  from  Randall's.  I've  had  to  bargain  with 
him  for  a  whole  hour  about  taking  back  those  sweets.  I  was 
swindled,  of  course,  but  we  should  have  died  if  we'd  had  to^ 
eat  them  up.     Well  now,  my  dears — " 

The  vicar's  wife  paused.  Her  square,  short  figure  was  be- 
tv\^een  the  two  girls  ;  she  had  an  arm  of  each,  and  she  looked 
significantly  from  one  to  another,  her  gray  curls  flapping 
across  her  face  as  she  did  so. 

"Go  on,  Mrs.  Thornburgh,"  cried  Rose.  "You  make  us 
quite  nervous." 

"  How  do  you  like  Mr.  Elsmere  ?  "  she  inquired  solemnly. 

"  Very  much,"  said  both  in  chorus. 

JMrs  Thornburgh  surveyed  Rose's  smiling  frankness  with 
a  little  sigh.  Things  were  going  grandly,  but  she  could 
imagine  a  disposition  of  affairs  whieh  would  have  given  her 
personally  more  pleasure. 
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"  How — icould — yon — like — liim  for  a  brother-in-law  ?"  she 
inquired,  beginning  in  a  whisper,  with  slow  emphasis,  patting 
Rose's  arm,  and  bringing  out  the  last  words  with  a  rush. 

Agnes  caught  the  twinkle  in  Rose's  eye,  but  she  answered 
for  them  both  demurely  : 

"  \Ye  have  no  objection  to  entertain  the  idea.  But  you 
^  must  explain." 

"  Explain  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Thornburgh.  "  I  should  think  it 
explains  itself.  At  least  if  you'd  been  in  this  house  the  last 
twenty -four  hours  you'd  think  so.  Since  the  moment  when 
he  first  met  her,  it's  been  '  Miss  Leyburn,'  '  Miss  Leyburn,' 
all  the  time.  One  might  have  seen  it  with  half  an  eye  from 
the  beginning." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  not  seen  it  with  two  eyes,  as  we 
know,  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  ;  but  her  imagination 
worked  with  equal  liveliness  backward  or  forward. 

"  He  went  to  see  \o\\  yesterday,  didn't  he — yes,  I  know  he 
did — and  he  overtook  her  in  the  ponj^-carriage — the  vicar  saw 
them  from  across  the  valley — and  he  brought  her  back  from 
your  house,  and  then  he  kept  William  up  till  nearly  twelve 
talking  of  her.  And  now  he  wants  a  picnic.  Oh,  its  as  plain 
as  a  pike-staif.  And,  my  dears,  nothing  to  be  said  against 
him.  Fifteen  hundred  a  year  if  he's  a  penny.  A  nice  living, 
only  his  mother  to  look  after,  and  as  good  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  stepped." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  stopped,  choked  almost  by  her  own  elo- 
quence. The  girls,  who  had  by  this  time  established  her 
between  them  on  a  garden-seat,  looked  at  her  with  smiling 
composure.  They  were  accustomed  to  letting  her  have  her 
budget  out. 

"  And  now,  of  course,"  she  resumed,  taking  breath,  and 
chilled  a  little  by  their  silence,  "now,  of  course,  I  want  to 
know  about  Catherine?"  She  regarded  them  with  anxious 
interrogation.     Rose,  still  smiling,  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Thornburgh  ;  then,  with  charm- 
ing inconsistency,  "oh,  you  can't  know  anything  in  two 
days," 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Agnes,  intervening  ;  we  can't  know 
anything  in  two  days.  No  one  ever  will  know  anything 
about  Catherine,  if  she  takes  to  anybody,  till  the  last  minute." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh's  face  fell.  "It's  very  difficult  when 
people  will  be  so  reserved,"  she  said,  dolefully. 

The  girls  acquiesced,  but  intimated  that  they  saw  no  way 
out  of  it. 

"*  A-t  any  rate  we  can  bring  them  together,"  she  broke  out, 
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brightening  again.  *•  We  can  have  picnics,  you  know,  and 
teas,  and  all  that — and  watch.     Now  listen." 

And  the  vicar's  wife  sketched  out  a  programme  of  festivi- 
ties for  the  next  fortnight  she  had  been  revolving  in  her 
inventive  head,  which  took  the  sisters'  breath  away.  Rose 
bit  her  lip  to  keep  in  her  laughter.  Agnes,  with  vast  self- 
possession,  took  Mrs.  Thornburgh  in  hand.  She  pointed  out 
-firmly  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  make  Catherine 
impracticable  as  fuss.  "  In  vain  is  the  net  spread,"  etc. 
She  preached  from  the  text  with  a  worldly  wisdom  which 
quickly  crushed  Mrs.  Thornburgh, 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  do,  my  dears  ?  "  she  said  at  last,  help- 
lessly. "Look  at  the  weather  !  We  must  have  some  picnics, 
if  it's  only  to  amuse  Robert !  " 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  spent  her  life  between  a  condition  of 
effervescence  and  a  condition  of  feeling  the  world  too  much 
for  her.  Rose  and  Agnes,  having  now  reduced  her  to  the 
latter  state,  proceeded  cautiously  to  give  her  her  head  again. 
They  promised  her  two  or  three  expeditions  and  one  picnic  at 
least  ;  they  said  they  would  do  their  best  ;  they  promised 
they  would  report  what  they  saw  and  be  very  discreet,  both 
feeling  the  comedy  of  Mrs.  Thornburgh  as  the  advocate  of 
discretion  ;  and  then  they  departed  to  their  early  dinner, 
leaving  the  vicar's  wife  decidedly  less  self-confident  than  they 
found  her. 

"The  first  matrimonial  excitement  of  the  family,'' cried 
Agnes,  as  they  walked  home.  "  So  far  no  one  can  say  the 
Misses  Leyburn  have  been  besieged  !  " 

"  It  will  be  all  moonshine,"  Rose  replied,  decisively.  "  Mr. 
Elsmere  may  lose  his  heart  ;  we  may  aid  and  abet  him  ; 
Catherine  will  live  in  the  clouds  for  a  few  weeks,  and  come 
down  from  them  at  the  end  with  the  air  of  an  angel,  to  give 
him  his  coup  de  grace.     As  I  said  before — poor  fellow  !  " 

Agnes  made  no  answer.  She  was  never  so  positive  as 
Rose,  and  on  the  whole  did  not  find  herself  the  worse  for  it 
in  life.  Besides,  she  understood  that  there  was  a  soreness  at 
the  bottom  of  Rose's  heart  that  was  always  showing  itself  in 
unexpected  connections. 

There  was  no  necessity  indeed,  for  elaborate  schemes  for 
assisting  Providence.  Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  her  picnics  and 
her  expeditions,  but  without  them  Robert  Elsmere  would 
have  been  still  man  enough  to  see  Catherine  Leyburn  every 
day.  He  loitered  about  the  roads  along  which  she  must  needs 
pass  to  do  her  many  offices  of  charity  ;  he  offered  the  vicar 
to  take  a  class  in  the  school,  and  was  naively  exultant  that 
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the  vicar  curiously  happened  to  fix  an  hour  when  he  must 
needs  see  Miss  Leyburu  going  or  coming  on  the  same  errand  ; 
he  dropped  into  Burwood  on  any  conceivable  pretext,  till 
Rose  and  Agnes  lost  all  inconvenient  respect  for  his  cloth, 
and  Mrs.  Leyburn  sent  him  on  errands  ;  and  he  even  insisted 
that  Catherine  and  the  vicar  should  make  use  of  him  and  his 
pastoral  services  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  of  sickness  or 
poverty  under  their  care.  Catherine,  with  a  little  moi^e 
reserve  than  usual,  took  him  one  day  to  the  Tj^son's,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  poor  crippled  son  who  was  likely  to 
live  on  paralyzed  for  some  time,  under  the  weight,  moreover, 
of  a  black  cloud  of  depression  which  seldom  lifted.  Mrs. 
Tyson  kept  her  talking  in  the  room,  and  she  never  forgot 
the  scene.  It  showed  her  a  new  aspect  of  a  man  whose  intel- 
lectual life  was  becoming  plain  to  her,  while  his  moral  life 
was  still  something  of  a  mystery.  The  look  in  Elsmere's  face 
as  he  sat  bending  over  the  maimed  young  farmer,  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  the  man,  the  diihuence  of  the  few 
religious  things  he  said,  and  yet  the  reality  and  force  of  them, 
Btruck  her  powerfully.  He  had  forgotten  her,  forgotten 
everything  save  the  bitter  human  need,  and  the  comfort  it 
was  his  privilege  to  offer.  Catherine  stood  answering  Mrs. 
Tyson  at  random,  the  tears  rising  in  her  eyes.  She  slipped 
out  while  he  was  still  talking,  and  went  home  strangely 
moved. 

As  to  the  festivities,  she  did  her  best  to  join  in  them.  The 
sensitive  soul  often  reproached  itself  afterward  for  having 
juggled  in  tlie  matter.  Was  it  not  her  duty  to  manage  a 
little  society  and  gayety  for  her  sisters  sometimes  ?  Her 
mother  could  not  undertake  it,  and  was  always  plaintively 
protesting  that  Catherine  would  not  be  young.  So  for  a 
short  week  or  two  Catherine  did  her  best  to  be  young,  and 
climbed  the  mountain  grass,  or  forded  the  mountain  streams 
with  the  energy  and  the  grace  of  perfect  liealth,  trembling 
afterward  at  night  as  she  knelt  by  her  window  to  think  how 
much  sheer  pleasure  the  day  had  contained.  Her  life  had 
always  had  the  tension  of  a  bent  bow.  It  seemed  to  her  pnce 
or  twice  during  this  fortnight  as  though  something  were  sud- 
denly relaxed  in  her,  and  she  felt  a  swift  Bunyan-like  terror 
of  backsliding,  of  falling  away.  Bus  she  never  confessed 
herself  fu_ly  ;  she  was  even  blind  to  what  her  perspicacity 
would  have  seen  so  readily  in  another's  case — the  little  arts 
and  maneuvers  of  those  about  her.  It  did  not  strike  her  that 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  more  flighty  and  more  ebullient  than 
ever  j  that  the  vicar's  wife  kissed  her  at  odd  times,  and  with 
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a  quite  unwonted  effusion  ;  or  that  Agnes  and  Rose,  when 
they  were  in  the  vrild  heart  of  the  mountains,  or  wandering 
far  and  wide  in  search  of  sticks  for  a  picnic  fire,  showed  a 
perfect  genius  for  avoiding  Mr.  Elsmere,  whom  both  of  them 
liked,  and  that  in  consequence  his  society  ahnost  always  fell 
to  her.  Xor  did  slie  ever  analyze  what  would  have  been  tlie 
attraction  of  those  walks  to  her  without  that  tall  figure  at  her 
side,  that  bounding  step,  that  picturesque,  impetuous  talk. 
There  are  moments  when  Nature  throws  a  kind  of  heavenly 
luist  and  dazzlement  round  the  soul  it  would  fain  make  happy. 
The  soul  gropes  blindly  on  ;  if  it  saw  its  way  it  might  be 
timid  and  draw  back,  but  kind  powers  lead  it  genially  onward 
through  a  golden  darkness. 

Meanwhile  if  she  did  not  know  herself,  she  and  Elsmere 
learned  with  wonderful  quickness  and  thoroughness  to  know 
each  other.  The  two  households  so  near  together,  and  so 
isolated  from  the  world  besides,  were  necessarily  in  constant 
communication.  And  Elsmere  made  a  most  stirring  element 
in  their  common  life.  Never  had  he  been  more  keen,  more 
strenuous.  It  gave  Catherine  new  lights  on  modern  charac- 
ter altogether  to  see  how  he  was  preparing  himself  for  this 
Surrey  living — reading  up  the  history,  geology,  and  botany  of 
the  Weald  and  its  neighborhood,  plunging  into  reports  of 
agricultural  commissions,  or  spending  his  quick  brain  on  vil- 
lage sanitation,  with  the  oddest  results  sometimes,  so  far  as 
his  conversation  was  concerned.  And  then  in  the  middle  of 
disquisitions,  which  would  keep  her  breathless  with  a  sense  of 
being  whirled  through  space  at  the  tail  of  an  electric  kite, 
the  kite  would  come  down  with  a  run,  and  the  preacher  and 
reformer  would  come,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  girl  beside  him, 
asking  her  humbly  to  advise  him,  to  pour  out  on  him  some  of 
that  practical  experience  of  hers  among  the  poor  and  suffering, 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  would  in  an  instant  scornfully  fling 
out  of  sight  all  his  own  magnificent  plannings.  Never  had 
she  told  so  much  of  her  own  life  to  any  one  ;  her  conscious- 
ness of  it  sometimes  filled  her  with  a  sort  of  terror,  lest  she 
might  have  been  trading,  as  it  were,  for  her  own  advantage* 
on  the  sacred  things  of  God.  But  he  would  have  it.  Hi» 
sympathy,  his  sweetness,  his  quick  spiritual  feeling  drew  the 
stories  out  of  her.  And  then  how  his  bright,  frank  eyes 
would  soften  !  With  what  a  reverence  would  he  touch  her 
band  when  she  said  good-by  ! 

And  on  her  side  she  felt  that  she  knew  almost  as  much 
about  Murewell  as  he  did.  She  could  imagine  the  wild  beauty 
of  th«  Surrey  heathland^  she  could  see  the  white  square  rec- 
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tory  with  its  sloping  walled  garden,  the  juniper  common  just 
outside  the  strag^^ling  village  ;  she  could  even  picture  the 
strange  squire,  solitary  in  the  great  Tudor  Hall,  the  author  of 
terrible  books  against  the  religion  of  Christ  of  which  she 
shrank  from  hearing,  and  share  the  anxieties  of  the  young 
rector  as  to  his  future  relations  toward  a  personality  so 
marked  and  so  important  to  every  soul  in  the  little  commun- 
ity he  was  called  to  rule.  Here  all  was  plain  sailing  ;  she 
understood  him  perfectly,  and  her  gentle  comments,  or  her 
occasional  sarcasms,  were  friendliness  itself. 

But  it  was  when  he  turned  to  larger  things — to  books, 
movements,  leaders  of  the  day — that  she  was  often  puzzled, 
sometimes  distressed.  Why  should  he  seem  to  exalt  and 
glorify  rebellion  against  the  established  order  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Grey  ?  Or  why,  ardent  as  his  own  faith  was,  would  he 
talk  as  though  opinion  was  a  purely  personal  matter,  hardly 
in  itself  to  be  made  the  subject  of  moral  judgment  at  all,  and 
as  though  right  belief  Avere  a  blessed  privilege  and  boon 
rather  than  a  law  and  an  obligation  ?  When  his  comments 
on  men  and  things  took  this  tinge  she  wonld  turn  silent,  feel- 
ing a  kind  of  painful  opposition  between  his  venturesome 
speech  and  his  clergyman's  dress. 

^  And  yet,  as  we  well  know,  these  ways  of  speech  were  not 
his  own.  He  was  merely  talking  the  natural  Christian 
language  of  this  generation  ;  whereas,  she,  the  child  of  a 
mystic— solitary,  intense,  and  deeply  reflective  from  her 
earliest  youth— was  still  thinking  and  speaking  in  the 
language  of  her  father's  generation. 

But  although,  so  often  as  his  unwariness  brought  him  near 
to  these  points  of  jarring,  he  would  hurry  away  from  them, 
conscious  that  here  was  the  one  profound  difference  between 
them,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  insensibly  she  had  moved  fur- 
ther than  she  knew  from  her  father's  stand-point.  Even  among 
those  solitudes,  far  from  men  and  literature,  she  had  uncon-i 
Bciously  felt  the  breath  of  her  time  in  some  degree.  As  he' 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  nature  he  found  it  honeycombed,  as 
it  were,  here  and  there,  with  beautiful,  unexpecte*^d  softnesses 
and  diffidences.  Once,  after  a  long  walk,  as  they  were 
lingering  homeward  under  a  cloudy  eveninof  sky,  he  came 
upon  the  great  problem  of  her  life— Rose  and^Rose's  art.  He 
drew  her  difficulty  from  her  with  the  most  delicate  skill.  She 
had  laid  it  bare,  and  was  blushing  to  think  how  she  had  asked 
hig  counsel,  almost  before  she  knew  where  their  talk  was 
leading.  How  was  it  lawful  for  the  Christian  to  spend  the 
few  short  years  of  the  earthly  combat  in  any  pursuit,  how- 
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fi?n\7!'^  *°''  exquisite,  which  merely  aimed  at  the  ?ratifiea. 

ZV!ft  T'"''  '*"^™P'f  d   "  the  P"'-s«er  the  emphasizing 
rather  than  tlie  surrender  of  self  v  1  s> 

tri?d'tn"fft\"  "T''^  '""'''  ''•'  K;,"gsley  would  have  argued  it 
worU  ,1  11  '°=J™°'-e  intelligent  view  of  a  multifarious 
^oild  dwelhng  on  the  function  of  pure  beauty  in  life,  and  on 
the  mfluence  of  beauty  on  charactei-  pointing  out  the  value  to 
her  2l\lf  ^"/"'^/.^■>.'^«-l  deveIopme.It,  and  pressing  home  on 
he.  tJje  natural  religious  question  :  how  are  the  artistic  apti- 
tudes to  be  explained  unless  the  Great  Designer  meant  them 

^.^Tf^  ''J^'l^''^  ^""f  io"  «  ^'^  world  ?  She  replied,  doubt- 
tuily,  that  she  had  always  supposed  thev  were  la«-ful  for 
recreation,    and    like    any   other   trade    for  bread-winning. 

Then  he  told  her  much  that  he  knew  about  the  humaniz- 
Ing  effect  of  music  on  the  poor.  He  described  to  her  the 
efforts  of  a  London  society,  of  which  he  was  a  subscribing 
merabe.-,  to  popularize  the  best  music  among  the  lowest  class  ; 
he  dwelt  almost  with  passion  on  the  difference  between  the  iov 
to  be  got  out  of  such  things  and  the  common  brutalizing  ibys 

ti;}^  r'^i'"'^"-  ■^^'^  ^°''  """"^'^  "°*  '■''^•e  art  witholit 
an  sts     In  this  again  he  was  only  talking  the  commonplaces 

sL  ,'  l^^  Jl"*  'Z  ''''■  *>^y  ''-'"'  "°'  eommonplaces  Tt  all 
She  looked  at  h.m  from  time  to  time,  her  great  eves  lighten- 
mg  and  deepenmg  as  it  seemed  with   every  fresh  thrust  of 

t„'7*?i.^™/'^^T  t°y°"'"«l^e  said  at  last,  with  an  involun- 
tary  outburst,  "I  am  very  grateful  to  you  !  " 

And  she  gave  a  long  sigh  as  if  some  burden  she  had  Ion? 
borne  in  patient  silence  had  been  loosened  a  little,  if  only  by 
the  fact  of  speech  about  it.  She  was  not  convinced  exactly 
She  was  too  strong  a  nature  to  relinquish  a  principle  without 
LS!  Iti  -.^^"^  *''4'''\'^'""8^Sle  in  which  conscience  should 
have  all  its  dues.  But  her  tone  made  his  heart  leap  He  felt 
in  It  a  momentary_  self-surrender  that,  coming  from  a  creature 
of  so  rare  a  dignity,  filled  him  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
power  and  yet  at  the  same  time  with  a  strange  humility 
beyond  words.  ' 

A  day  or  two  later  he  was  the  spectator  of  a  curious  little 
scene.  An  aunt  of  the  Leyburns  living  in  Whinborough  came 
to  see  tliem.  She  was  their  father's  youngest  sister,  and  the 
We  of  a  man  who  had  made  some  money  as  a  builder  in 
Whinborough.  When  Robert  came  he  found  her  sitting  on 
the  sofa  having  tea,  a  large,  homely-looking  woman  with  |rav 
hair,  a  high  brow,  and  prominent  white    teeth.      She    ha^ 
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unfastened  her  bonnet-strings,  and  a  clean  white  handkerchief 
\\j  spread  out  on  her  lap.  AYhen  Elsmere  was  introduced  to 
her,  she  got  u; ,  and  said,  with  some  effusiveness  and  a 
distinct  Westmoreland  accent: 

•*  Very  pleased  indeed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir," 
while  she  inclosed  his  fingers  in  a  capacious  hand. 

Mrs.  Leyburn,  looking  fidgety  and  uncomfortable,  was  sit- 
ting near  her,  and  Catherine,  the  only  member  of  the  paily 
who  showed  no  sign  of  embarrassment  when  Robert  entered, 
was  superintending  her  aunt's  tea  and  talking  busil}^  the 
while.  Robert  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  beside  Agnes  and 
Rose,  who  were  chattering  together  a  little  artificially  and  of 
set  purpose  as  it  seemed  to  him.  But  the  aunt  was  not  to  be 
ignored.  She  talked  too  loud  not  to  be  overheard,  and  Agnes  I 
inwardly  noted  that  as  soon  as  Robert  Elsmere  appeared  she 
talked  louder  than  before.  He  gathered  presenth^  that  she 
was  an  ardent  Wesleyan,  and  that  she  was  engaged  in  des- 
cribing to  Catherine  and  Mrs.  Leyburn  the  evangelistic  ex- 
ploits of  her  eldest  son,  who  had  recently  obtained  his  first 
circuit  as  a  Wesleyan  minister.  He  was  shrewd  enough,  too, 
to  guess,  after  a  minute  or  two,  that  his  presence  and  prob- 
abh'-  his  obnoxious  clerical  dress  gave  additional  zest  to  the 
recital. 

"Oh,  his  success  at  Colesbridge  has  been  somethin'  marvel- 
ous," he  heard  her  say,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  "  some- 
thin'  marvelous.  The  Lord  has  blessed  him  indeed  !  It  doesn't 
matter  what  it  is,  whether  it's  meetin's,  or  sermons,  or  parlor 
work,  or  just  faithful  dealin's  with  souls  one  by  one.  Satan 
has  no  cliverer  foe  than  Edward.  He  never  shuts  his  eyes  ; 
as  Edward  says  himself,  it's  like  trackin'  for  game  is  huntin'  for 
souls.  Whyj  the  other  day  he  was  walkin'  out  from  Coventry 
to  a  service.'  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he  saw  a  man  hi  a  bit 
of  grass  by  the  road-side,  mendin'  his  cart.  And  he  stopped, 
did"  Edward,  and  gave  him  the  Word  strong.  The  man 
seemed  puzzled  like,  and  said  he  meant  no  harm.  *  Ko  harm  ! ' 
says  Edward,  *  when  you're  just  doin'  the  devil's  work  every 
nail  you  put  in,  and  hammerin'  away,  mon,  at  j^our  own  dam- 
nation.' And  here's  his  letter.'*  And  while  Rose  turned 
away  to  a  far  window  to  hide  an  almost  hysterical  inclination 
to  laugh,  Mrs.  Fleming  opened  her  bag,  took  out  a  treasured 
paper,  and  read,  with  the  emphasis  and  the  unction  peculiar 
to  a  certain  type  of  revivalism  : 

"  Poor  sinner  !  He  was  much  put  about.  I  left  him,  pray- 
ing the  Lord  my  shaft  might  rankle  in  him  :  ay,  might  fester 
and  burn  in  him  till  he  found  no  peace  but  in  Jesus.     He 
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fleemed  very  dark  and  destitute— no  respect  for  the  Word  or 
.t8  ministers.  A  bit  further  I  met  a  boy  carrying  a  load  of 
turnips.  To  him,  too,  I  was  faithful,  and  he  went  Sn,  taking, 
without  knowing  it,  a  precious  leallet  with  him  in  his  baS 
Glorious  work  !  If  Wesleyans  will  but  go  on  claiming  eveli 
the  highways  for  God,  sm  will  skulk  yet ' " 

A  dead  silence.  Mrs.  Fleming  folded  up  the  letter  and  put 
It  back  into  her  bag.  ^  ^ 

''There^s  your  true  minister,"  she  said,  with  a  large,  iudicial 
ntterance  as  she  closed  the  snap.  "Wherever  li  goes, 
Edward  must  have  souls  !  "  ^      ' 

And  she  threw  a  swift,  searching  look  at  the  youn^  clerffv- 
man  in  the  window.  J        B     ^^^y 

Jl^^-  ""'"f^  liave  very  hard  work  with  so  much  walking  and 
preaching,"  said  Catherine  gently.  ^ 

Somehow,  as  soon  as  she  spoke,  Elsmere  saw  the  whole  odd 
Uttle  scene  with  other  eyes. 

"His  work  is  just  wearin'  him  out,"  said  the  mother  fer- 
vently ;  but  a  minister  doesn't  think  of  that  Wherever 
he  goes  there  are  sinners  saved.  He  stayed  last  week  at  a 
house  near  Xuneaton.  At  family  prayer  alone  there  were 
five  saved  And  at  the  prayer-meetin's  on  the  Sabbath  such 
outpo.nn's  of  the  Spirit !  Edward  comes  home,  his  wife  tells 
me,  ]ust  ready  to  drop.  Are  you  acquainted,  si^,"  she  added 
turnmg  suddeniy  to  Elsmere,  and  speaking  in  a  certain  tone 
^^Fr?'''-r'T^  V'^'  '^''  \"^"^^  ^^  ^^"'  ^yesleJ.n  ministers 7" 
allv  Bntn  ^"\T'  ""'"^  ^'''  P^^^«^"t  smile,  "not  person- 
devoted  men."  ''      ^"""''"'  '''^'''  ^''  '^^^^  ^'  ^  ^^^y  ^^ 

The  look  of  battle  faded  from  the  woman's  face.  It  was 
not  an  unpleasant  face.  He  even  saw  strange  reminiscences 
ot  Catherine  in  it  at  times. 

"You're  aboot  right  there,  sir.     Not  that  they  dare  take) 
any  credit  to  tliemselves-it's  grace,  sir,  all  a-race  " 
over  he"r  f  "f '"<f  t''^-  C-«'<^""«'  while  a  sudden  "light  broke 
stoivfrL  r'      Ar^"f  '''^"'  ^"°"  *°  t^'^^  Edwafd  a  little 
wZu'tZm."     ^'""^'"'^  "■''  ^""^  *'"»-'  ^"*  G°^  -"  <i» 

wlth^w'^''^  'if  ''v"u°"  l>^>-^"»t'8  knee  with  a  smile  in 
which  there  was  the  slightest  touch  of  affectionate  satire 

"Impri"''nT"^  *'  ^'".^*''«  otl^er  day."  she  weiii  on  : 
stLTdlnd  fV^T"  ?"''=?  ^^""d  i"  aVlantation,andI 
stopped  and  asked  him  how  he  was.     'A),,  miss  '  he  said 

d\rf'  "'■;"■"  "\''-  ^"''  ■^•^*  "  ^^«  nobbut  F;  day  mo  f: 
ing  lasst,  I  cam'  cop  here,  awf  u'  bad  in  my  sperrits  like.     For 
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mv  wife  she's  sick,  an'  a'  dwiiinelt  awa:^r  and  I'm  gettin' auld, 
"fd  can't  wark  as  I'd  used  to,  and  it  d,d  luke  to  me  as  thoo 
there  was  naethin'  afore  ns  nobbut  t'  union.  And  t' mist  war 
low  on  t'  fells,  and  1  sat  oonder  t'  wall  wettish  and  broodm 
like.  And  theer— all  ov  a  soodent  the  Lord  found  me  !  Yes, 
puir  Reuben  Judge,  as  dawn't  matter  to  naebody,  the  Lord 
found  un.  It  was  leyke  as  thoo  His  feeace  cam'  a-glistenn' 
an'  a-shinin'  through  t'  mist.  An'  iver  sence  then,  m,ss,  aa  ve 
jest  felt  as  thoo  aa  could  a'  cut  an'  stackt  all  t'  wood  on  t 
fell  in  naw  time  at  a' ! '  And  he  waved  his  hand  round  the 
mountain  side  which  was  covered  with  plantation  And  ajl 
the  wav  along  the  path  forever  so  long  I  could  hear  Inm  sing- 
ing, choppini  away,  and  quavering  out :     Rock  of  Ages.     _ 

She  paused;- her  delicate  face,  with  just  a  little  quiver  in 
the  lip,  turned  to  her  aunt,  her  eyes  glowing  as  though  a  hid- 
den  fir^  had  leaped  suddenly  outward.  And  yet  the  gesture, 
the  attitude,  was  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  itself.  Rob- 
ert had  never  heard  her  say  anything  so  intimate  before  Nor 
had  he  ever  seen  her  so  inspired,  so  beautiful.  She  had  trans- 
muted the  conversation  a/a  touch.  It  had  been  baiWis 
prose  ;  she  had  turned  it  into  purest  poetry  Only  the 
Noblest  souls  have  such  an  alchemy  as  fjs  at  co-mand 
thouo-ht  the   watcher  on  the  other  side  of  the  lOom  with  a 

P^^rw^n-HhS-  of  narrowin'  the  Lord.down  to  minis- 
ters "  said  Mrs.  Fleming,  with  a  certain  loftiness.  We  all 
know  He  can  do  with  us  puir  worms." 

Then,  seeing  that  no  one  replied,  the  good  woman  got  up 
to  go  Much 'of  her  apparel  h.ad  slipped  away  from  her  in  the 
feilorsof  revivalist  anVcdote,  and  while  she  l>«nt'?Y'"'^irn 
and  reticule-officiouslT  helped  by  the  younger  girls-Robert 
crossed  over  to  Catherine.  . , 

"You  lifted  us  on  to  your  own  high  places  !  ''he  ^^id  bend- 
ing  down  to  her  ;  "I  shall  carry  your  story  with  me  thiough 

*^'she  looked  up,  and  as  she  met  his  warm,  moved  lo«l^.  » ^i^t'e 
glow  and  tremor  crept  into  the  face,  destroying  "s  exa  ted 
fxpression.  He  broke  the  spell  ;  she  sank  from  the  poet  into 
the  embarrassed  woman.  . 

"You  must  see  my  old  man,"  she  said,  y\t1\  .^"  ef^Y  ' 
"he  is  worth  a  library  of  sermons.     I  must  introduce  him 


to  vou." 


fie  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say  just  then,  but  could 
onfysund  impatiently  wishing  for  Mrs,  ^'^-g  -  '^S' 
ance,  that  he  might  somehow  appropriate  hei  eldest  niece. 
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But  alas  'when  she  went,  Catlurine  went  out  with  her  and 
reappeared  no  more,  tliough  he  waited  some  time 

He  walked   home  in  a  whirl   of  feeling;  on  the  way  he 
stopped   and  leaning  over  a  gate  which   led  into  one  of  the 
:  ver-fieds  gave  h.mself  up   to  the  mounting  tnmult  within 
<.radually,  from  the  half-articulate  chaos  of  hope  and  mem 
'hood       ■'  '•■"^'='-g*'d  the   deliberate  voice  of  his  iLost  man- 

"  In  her  and  her  only  is  my  heart's  desire!  She  and  she 
on^  .f  she  ^all,  and  God  wili;  nhall  be  mv  wife." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  out  on  the  dewv  field  the 
ZngeL^''"*^   "'  ''''  '''"^'  ""''   ^  --^  °f  immeasurable 

-ITT  "  Tears 

Were  m  his  eyes,  and  in  Lis  ears 
The  murmur  of  a  thousand  years." 

He  felt  him^self  knit  to  bis  kind,  to  Lis  race,  as  ^^  had  never 
felt  before.  It  was  as  though,  after  a  long  apprenticeship,  he 
had  sprung  suddenly  into  maturity-entered  at  last  intone 
tull  human  heritage.  But  the  Tery  intensity  and  rolemnitv  of 
his  own  feelings  gave  him  a  rare  clear-sigh tednes,..  He  real- 
ized that  he  had  no  certainty  of  success,  scarcely  even  an  en- 
tirely reasonable  hope.  But  what  of  that  ?  AVere  they  not 
together  alone,  practically,  in  these  blessed  solitudes^ 
V\  ould  they  not  meet  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  the  day 
atter  ?  ^  ere  not  time  and  opportunity  all  his  own  ?  How 
kirfd  her  looks  are  even  now?  Courage!  And  through  that 
maiden/y  kindness  his  own  passion  shall  send  the  last  trans- 
muting glow. 

CHAPTER  Yll, 

The  folio  ving  morning  about  noon,  Rose,  who   had   been 
coaxed   and   persuaded   by  Catherine,  much  against  her  will 
into  taking  a  singing  class  at  the  school,  closed^the  school  door 
be/ima  her  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  tripped   up  the  road  to 
ourwood.  ^ 

"  Kow  abominally  they  sung  this  morninrr  !  "  she  said  to 
herself  with  curving  lip.  "Talk  of  the  natural  north-country 
gift  for  music  !  A\  hat  ridiculous  fictions  peoi)le  set  up  ^  Dear 
me,  what  clouds  !  Perhaps  we  shan't  get  our  walk  to  Shan- 
moor  after  all,  and  if  we  don't,  and  if-if  "-her  cheek  flushed 
with  a  sudden  excitement-- if  Mr.  Elsmere  doesn't  propose, 
Mrs  Thornburgh  will  be  unmanageable.  It  is  all  aUcs 
and  1  can  do  to  keep  her  in  bounds  as  it  is,  and  if  some^ 
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She  had  extracted  it  from  a  farm-house  of  the  neighborhood, 

Westmoreland  girl,  when  she  was  staving  among  them  to  her 
v\  estmoie  an    „    ^f„n„i,„ster  almost  alone  among  our  great 

li-tz  ;:r.  r£  ;i:'-;i.nftiSSn?S'. 

Music  was  the  only  point  at  which  he  touched  the  culture  o. 
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the  times,  like  so  many  business  men  ;  but  it  pleased  him  also 
to  pose  as  a  patron  of  local  art  ;  so  that  when  Rose  went  to 
stay  with  her  childless  uncle  and  aunt,  she  found  long-haired 
artists  and  fiery  musicians  about  the  place,  who  excited  and 
encouraged  her  musical  gift,  who  sketched  her  while  she 
played,  and  talked  to  tlie  pretty,  cleyer,  unformed  creature  of 
London  and  Pans  and  Italy,  and  set  her  pining  for  that  golden 
vie  de  Boheme  which  she  alone  apparently  of  all  artists  was 
destined  never  to  know. 

For  she  was  an  artist— she  y^'ould  be  an  artist— let  Catherine 
say  what  she  would  !      She  came  back  from  Manchester  rest- 
less for  she  knew  notwhat,  thirsty  for  the  joys  and  emotions  of 
art,  determined  to  be  free,  reckless,  passionate  ;  with  Warner 
and  Brahms  m  her  young  blood  ;  and  found  Burwood  waiting 
tor  her— Burwood,  the  lonely  house  in   the  lonely  yalley,  of 
which  Catherine  was  the  presiding  genius.      Catherine  !     For 
Rose,  what  a  multitude  of  associations  clustered  round  the 
"^^^•\   ^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^\^^^l  eyerything  at  this  moment  against 
which  her  soul  rebelled— the  most  scrupulous  order,  the  most 
rigid  self -repression,  the  most  determined  sacrificing  of  "  this 
warm  kind  world,"  with  all  its  indefensible  delights,  to  a  cold 
other-world  with  its  torturing,  inadmissible  claims.     Even  in 
the  midst  of  her  stolen  joys  at  Manchester  or  London,  this 
mere  name,    the  mere   mental   image  of    Catherine   moving 
through  life  wrapped  in   a  religious  peace   and  certainty  as 
austere  as  they  were  beautiful,  and  asking  of  all  about  her  the 
same  absolute  surrender  to  an  awful  Masfer  she  ^ave  so  easily 
herself,   was  enough  to  chill  tlie  wayward  Rose^  and  fill  her 
with  a  kind   of  restless  def^pair.      And  at  home,   as  the  vicar 
said,  the  two  sisters  were  always  on  the  verge  of  conflict. 
Rose  had  enough  of  her  father  in  her  to  suffer  in  resisting,  but 
resist  she  must  by  the  law  of  her  nature.  "^ 

Now,  as  she  threw  off  her  walking  things,  she  fell  first  upon 
her  yiolm,  and  rushed  through  a  Brahms's  "  Liebeslied  "  her 
eyes  dancing,  her  whole  light  form  thrilling  with  the  joy  of 
It ;  and  then  with  a  sudden  revulsion  she  stopped  playing, 
and  threw  herself  down  listlessly  by  the  open  window.  Clo?e 
by  against  the  wall  Avas  a  little  looking-glass,  by  which  she 
often  arranged  her  ruffled  locks  ;  she  glanced  at  it  now  ;  it 
showed  her  a  brilliant  face  enough,  but  drooping  lips, 
and  eyes  darkened  with  the  extravagant  melancholy  of 
eighteen.  '' 

x!'^y:,  \  ^T^  ^^  ^  P^*^"'^'  P^^'''"  s^^^  said  to  herself,  "that  I 
should  be  able  to  think  of  nothing  but  schemes  for  getting 
Cathenne  mamed  and  out  of  the  way  !     Considerin|  what 
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she  is  and  what  I  am,  aiul  liow  she  has  slaved  for  us  all  her 
life,  I  seem  to  have  descended  pretty  low.     Heigh  ho  ! 

And  witli  a  portentous  sigh  she  dropped  her  chin  on  her 
hand.  She  was  half  a-aing,  acting  to  herself.  ^  Life  was  not 
really  quite  unbearable,  and  she  knew  it.     But  it  reheved  her 

to  overdo  it.  .    „  -,  -,  n 

'^  I  wonder  how  ranch  chance  there  is,"  she  mused  presently. 
"Mr  Elsmere  will  soon  be  ridiculous.  ^^  by,  /  saw  hini. 
gather  up  those  violets  she  threw  away  yesterday  on  Moor 
Cracr  And  as  for  ber,  I  don't  believe  she  has  realized  the 
situation  a  bit.  At  least,  if  she  has  she  is  as  unlike  other 
mortals  in  this  as  in  everything  else.  But  when  she  does- 
She  frowned  and  meditated,  but  got  no  light  on  the 
problem.  Chattie  jumped-  up  on  the  wmdow-sill,  witli  her 
usual  stealthy  (/i^/(.?>.^  and  rubbed  herself  against  the  girls 

^«^bh  Chattie  !  "  cried  Rose,  tin-owing  her  arms  round  the 
cat  "  if  Catherine'll  only  marry  Mr.  Elsmere,  my  dear,  and  be 
happy  ever  afterward,  and  set  me  free  to  live  my  own  lite  a 
bit  I'll  be  so  ^ood,  you  won't  know  me,  Chattie.  And  you 
shall  have  a  new  collar,  my  beauty,  and  cream  till  you  die 

""^And  springing  up  she  dragged  in  the  cat  and  snatching  a 
scarlet  anemone  from  a  bunch  on  the  table,  stood  opposite 
Chattie,  who  stood  slowly  moving  her  magmficent  tail  from 
side  to  side,  and  glaring  as  though  it  were  not  at  all  to  hei 
taste  to  be  hustled  and  bustled  m  this  wa3^ 

"  Now,  Chattie,  listen  !     Will  she  ?  " 

A  leaf  of  the  flower  dropped  on  Chattie  s  nose. 

"Won't  she?  Will  she?  Will-  Tiresome  flower  why 
did  Nature  give  it  such  a  beggarly  few  petals  ?  It  I  d  had  a 
daisv  it  would  have  all  come  right.  Come,  Chattie,  waltz, 
and 'let's  forget  this  wicked  world  1 "  ,      ,     .  c. 

And,  snat^chincrup  her  violin,  the  girl  broke  into  a  Strauss 
waltz,  dancing  to  it  the  while,  her  ^f^on  skirts  flying,  her 
pretty  feet  twinklincr,  till  her  eyes  glowed,  and  her  cheeks 
blazen  with  a  doublS  intoxication— the  intoxication  of  move- 
ment and  the  intoxication  of  sound— the  cat  meanwhile 
following  her  with  little  mincing,  perplexed  steps,  as  thougn 
not  knowinor  ^yhat  to  make  of  her.  ^ 

"Rose,  von  madcap  !"  cried  Agnes,  opening  the  door. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  Rose  calmly,  f  opping  to  take 
breath.  "Excellent  practice,  and  uncommonly  diflicult.  Iry 
if  you  can  do  it,  and  see  !  " 

The  weather  held  up  in  a  gray,  grudging  sort  of  way,  ana 
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Mrs.  Thornburgh  especially  was  all  for  braving  the  clouds 
and  going  on  with  the  expedition.  It  was  galling  to  her  that 
she  herself  would  have  to  be  driven  to  Shanmoor  behind  the 
fat  vicarage  pony,  while  the  others  would  be  climbing  the 
fells,  and  all  sorts  of  exciting  things  might  be  happeliing. 
Still  it  was  infinitely  better  to  be  half  in  it  than  not  in  it  at 
.  all,  and  she  started  by  the  side  of  the  vicarage  "man"  in  a 
most  delicious  flutter.  The  skies  might  fall  any  day  now. 
Elsmcre  had  not  confided  in  her,  though  she  wa's  unable  to 
count  the  openings  she  had  given  him  thereto.  For  one  of 
the  frankest  of  men  he  had  "kept  his  secret,  so  far  as  words 
went,  with  a  remarkable  tenacity.  Probably  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mi-s.  Thornburgh  was  enough  to  make  the  veriest 
chatterbox  secretive.  But  notwithstanding,  no  one  possess- 
ing the  clew  could  live  in  the  same  house  with  him  these 
June  days  without  seeing  that  the  whole  man  was  absorbed, 
transformed,  and  that  the  crisis  might  be  reached  at  any 
moment.  Even  tlie  vicar  was  eager  and  watchful,  and  play- 
ing up  to  his  wife  in  fine  style,  and  if  the  situation  had  so 
worked  on  the  vicar,  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  state  is  easier 
imagined  than  described. 

The  walk  to  Shanmoor  need  not  be  chronicled.  The  party 
kept  together.  Robert  fancied  sometimes  that  there  was  a 
certain  note  of  purpose  in  the  way  in  which  Catherine  clung 
to  the  vicar.  If  so  it  did  not  disquiet  him.  Xeverhad  she  been 
kinder,  more  gentle.  Xay,  as  the  walk  went  on  a  lovely  gay- 
ety  broke  through  her  tranquil  manner,  as  though  she,  like  the 
others,  had  caught  exhilaration  from  the  sharpe'ned  breeze  and 
the  towering  mountains,  restored  to  all  their  grandeur  by  the 
storm-clouds. 

And  yet  she  had  started  in  some  little  inward  trouble.  She 
had  promised  to  join  this  walk  to  Shanmoor,  she  had  promised 
to  go  with  the  others  on  a  picnic  the  following  day,  but  her 
conscience  was  pricking  her.  Twice  this  last  fortnight  had 
she  been  forced  to  give  up  a  night-school  she  held  in  a  little 
lonely  hamlet  among  the  fells,  because  even  she  had  been  too 
tired  to  walk  there  and  back  after  a  day  of  physical  exertion. 
Were  not  the  world  and  the  flesh  encroaching  f  She  had  been 
conscious  of  a  strange  inner  restlessness  as  thev  all  stood  wait- 
ing in  the  road  for  the  vicar  and  Elsmere.  Agnes  had  thought 
her  looking  depressed  and  pale,  and  even  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  suggesting  to  her  to  stav  at  home.  And  then  ten 
minutes  after  they  had  started  it  had  all  gone,  her  depression, 
blown  away  by  the  winds,  or  cliarmed  away  by  a  happy  voice, 
a  manly  presence,  a  keen  responsive  eye  ? 
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Elsmere,  indeed,  was  gayety  itself.  He  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant war  with  Rose  ;  he  had  a  number  of  little  jokes  going  at 
the  vicar^s  expense,  which  kept  that  good  man  in  a  half-pro- 
testing chuckle  most  of  the  way;  he  cleared  every  gate  that 
presented  itself,  in  first-rate  Oxford  form,  and  climbed  every 
point  of  rock  with  a  cat-like  agility  that  set  the  girls  scoffing 
at  the  pretense  of  invalidism  under  which  he  had  foisted  him- 
self on  Whindale. 

''How  fine  all  this  black  purple  is!"  he  cried,  as  they 
topped  the  ridge,  and  the  Shanmoor  valley  lay  before  them, 
bounded  on  the  other  side  by  line  after  line  of  mountain, 
Wetherlam  and  the  Pikes  and  Fairfield  in  the  far  distance, 
piled  somberly  under  a  somber  sky.  *'I  had  grown  quite  tired 
of  the  sun.     He  had  done  his  best  to  make  you  commonplace." 

"  Tired  of  the  sun  in  Westmoreland  ?  "  said  Catherine,  with 
a  little  mocking  wonder.     "  How  wanton,  how  prodigal  ! " 

"  Does  it  deserve  a  Kemesis  ?  "  he  said,  laughing.     "  Drown 
ing  from  now  till  I  depart  ?     ISTo  matter.     I  can  bear  a  second 
deluge  with  an  even  mind.     On  this  enchanted  soil  all  things 
are  welcome  ! " 

She  looked  up,  smiling  at  his  vehemence,  taking  it  all  as  a 
tribute  to  the  country,  or  to  his  own  recovered  health.  He 
stood  leaning  on  his  stick,  gazing,  however,  not  at  the  view 
but  at  her.  The  others  stood  a  little  way  off  laughing  and 
chattering.  As  their  eyes  met,  a  strange  new  pulse  leaped  up 
in  Catherine. 

"  The  wind  is  very  boisterous  here,"  she  said,  with  a  shiver. 
"I  think  we  ought  to  be  going  on." 

And  she  hurried  up  to  the  others,  nor  did  she  leave  their 
shelter  till  they  were  in  sight  of  the  little  Shanmoor  inn,  where 
they  were  to  have  tea.  The  pony-carriage  was  already  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  inn,  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  gray  curls  shak- 
ing at  the  window. 

"  William  !  "  she  shouted,  "  bring  them  in.  Tea  is  just 
ready,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  was  here  last  week,  and  there  are  ever 
so  man}^  new  names  in  the  visitors'  book  !  " 

While  the  girls  went  in,  Elsmere  stood  looking  a  moment  at 
the  inn,  the  bridge,  and  the  village.  It  was  a  characteristic 
Westmoreland  scene.  The  low,  whitewashed  inn,  with  its 
newly  painted  sign-board,  was  to  his  right,  the  pony  at  the 
door  lazily  flicking  off  the  flies  and  dropping  its  greedy  nose  in 
search  of  the  grains  of  corn  among  the  cobbles  ;  to  his  left  a 
gray  stone  bridge  over  a  broad,  light-filled  river;  beyond,  a 
little  huddled  village  backed  by  and  apparently  built  out  of 
tlie  p'reat  slate  quarry  which'  represented  the  only  industry  of 
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the  neighborliood,  and  a  tiny  towered  church— the  scene  on 
the  Sabbath  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  ministrations.  Beyond  the 
village,  shoulders  of  purple  fell,  and  behind  the  inn  masses  of 
broken  ciag  rising  at  the  very  head  of  the  valley  into  a  fine 
pike,  along  whose  jagged  edges  the  rain- clouds  were  trailintr. 
There  was  a  little  lurid  storm-light  on  the  river,  but,  m 
general,  the  color  was  all  dark  and  rich,  the  white  inn  gleam- 
ing on  a  green  and  purple  background.  He  took  it  all  into 
his  heart,  covetously,  greedily,  trying  to  fix  it  there  forever. 

Presently  he  was  called  in  by  the  vicar,  and  found  a  tempt- 
ing tea  spread  in  a  light  upper  room,  where  Agnes  and  Rose 
were  already  making  fun  of  the  chromo-lithographs  and  rum- 
maging the  visitors'  book.  The  scrambling,  chattering  meal 
passed  like  a  flash.  At  the  beginning  of  it  Mrs.  Thornburgh's 
small  gray  eyes  had  traveled  restlessly  from  face  to  face,  as 
though  to  say:  "  What— i^o  news  yet  ?  Nothing  happened?  " 
As  for  Elsmere,  though  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  one  of 
the  brightest  moments  of  existence,  he  remembered  little  after- 
ward but  the  scene  :  the  peculiar  clean  mustiness  of  the  room 
only  just  opened  for  the  summer  season,  a  print  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  on  the  walls  opposite  him,  a  stuffed  fox  over  the 
mantel-piece,  Rose's  golden  head  and  heavy  amber  necklace, 
and  the  figure  at  the  vicar's  right,  in  a  gown  of  a  little  dark- 
blue  check,  the  broad  hat  shading  the  white  brow  and  lumi- 
nous eyes.  When  tea  was  over  they  lounged  out  on  the  bridge. 
There  was  to  be  no  long  lingering,  however.  The  clouds 
were  deepening,  the  rain  could  not  be  far  off.  But  if  they 
started  soon  they  could  probably  reach  home  before  it  came 
down.  Elsmere  and  Rose  hung  over  the  gray  stone  parapet, 
mottled  with  the  green  and  gold  of  innumerable  mosses,  and 
looked  down  among  the  fringe  of  English  maiden-hair  growing 
along  the  coping,  into  the  clear  eddies  of  the  stream.  Sud- 
.denly  he  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and,  shading  his  eyesw 
looked  to  where  the  vicar  and  Catherine  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  inn,  touched  for  an  instant  by  a  beam  of  fit'ful  light' 
slipping  between  two  great  rain-clouds. 

"How  well  that  hat  and  dress  become  your  sister  !  "  he  said, 
the  words  breaking,  as  it  were,  from  his  lips. 

"  Do  you  think  Catherine  pretty  ?  "  said  Rose,  with  an  excel- 
lent pretense  of  innocence,  detaching  a  little  pebble  and  fling- 
ing it  harmlessly  at  a  water- wagtail  balancing  on  a  stone  below. 

He  flushed.  "  Pretty  !  You  might  as  well  apply  the  word 
to  your  mountains,  to  the  exquisite  river,  to  that  o-reat  purple 
peak  !  "  ^     ^ 

"Yes,"  thought  Rose,  "»he  \b  not  unlike  that  high  cold 
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peak  !  "     But  her  girlish  sympathy  conquered  her ;  it  was  very 

exciting,  and  she  liked  Elsniere.  She  turned  back  to  him,  her 
face  overspread  with  a  quite  irrepressible  smile.  He  reddened 
still  more,  then  they  stared  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  without 
a  word  more  understood  each  other  perfectl3^ 

Rose  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  little  brusque  hon  com- 
arade  gesture.     He  pressed  it  warmly  in  his. 

"That  was  nice  of  you  !"  he  cried.  "Very  nice  of  you  ! 
Friends  then  ?  "> 

She  nodded  and  drew  her  hand  away  just  as  Agnes  and  the 
vicar  disturbed  them. 

Meanwhile  Catherine  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  pony- 
carriage,  watching  ]Mrs.  Thornburgh's  preparations. 

"  You're  sure  you  don't  mind  driving  home  alone  ?  "  she  said, 
in  a  troubled  voice.     "Mayn't  I  go  Avith  you  ?" 

"  My  dear,  certainly  not  !  As  if  I  wasn't  accustomed  to 
going  about  alone  at  my  time  of  life  !  No,  no,  my  dear,  you 
go  and  have  your  walk  ;  you'll  get  home  before  the  rain. 
Ready,  James." 

The  old  vicarage  factotum  could  not  imagine  what  made  his 
charge  so  anxious  to  be  off.  She  actually  took  the  whip  out 
of  his  hand  and  gave  a  flick  to  the  pony,  who  swerved  and 
started  off  in  a  way  which  would  have  made  his  mistress 
clamorously  nervous  under  any  other  circumstances.  Cather- 
ine stood  looking  after  her. 

"!N'oAV,  then,  rightabout  face  and  quick  march  !  "  exclaimed 
the  vicar.  "  We've  got  to  race  that  cloud  over  the  Pike.  It'll 
be  up  with  us  in  no  time." 

Off  they  started,  and  -were  soon  climbing  the  slippery  green 
slopes,  or  crushing  through  the  fern  of  the  fell  they  had  de- 
scended earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Catherine  for  some  little  way 
walked  last  of  the  party,  the  vicar  in  front  of  her.  Then 
Elsmere  picked  a  stone-crop,  quarreled  over  its  precise  name 
with  Rose,  and  waited  for  Catherine,  who  had  a  very  close  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  district. 

"  You  have  crushed  me,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  put  the 
flower  carefully  into  his  pocket-book  ;  "but  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  crushed  by  any  one  who  can  give  so  much  ground  for 
their  knowledge.  How  you  do  know  your  mountains — from 
their  peasants  to  their  plants." 

"  I  have  had  more  than  ten  able-bodied  years  living  and 
scrambling  among  them,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"Do  you  keep  up  all  your  visits  and  teaching  in  the 
winter  ?" 

"  *  Ha.  not  so  much,  of  course  I    But  people  must  be  helped 
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and  taught  in  the  winter.     And  our  winter  is  often  not  as  hard 
as  yours  down  south." 

'"  Do  3-0U  go  on  with  that  night-school  in  Poll  Ghyll,  for  in- 
stance ?  "  he  said,  with  another  note  in  his  voice. 

"  Catherine  hjoked  at  him  and  colored.  "  Rose  been  tell- 
ing eales,"  slie  said.  "  I  wish  she  would  leave  my  proceedings 
alone.  Poll  Gliyll  is  the  family  bone  of  contention  at  present. 
Yes,  I  go  on  with  it.  I  always  take  a  lantern  when  the  niglit 
is  dark,  and  I  know  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  Bob  is°al- 
ways  with  me  ;  aren't  you,  Bob  ?  " 

And  she  stooped  down  to  pat  the  colley  beside  her.  Bob 
looked  up  at  hei,  blinking  with  a  proudly  confidential  air  as 
though  to  remmd  her  that  there  were  a  good  many  such  secrets 
between  them. 

"  I  like  to  fancy  you  with  your  lantern  in  the  dark,"  he  cried, 
the  hidden  emotiin  piercing  through,  "  the  night-wind  blow- 
ing about  you,  thy  black  mountains  to  the  right  and  left  of 
you,  some  little  st/eam,  perhaps,  running  beside  you  for  com- 
pany, your  dog  guarding  you,  and  all  good  angels  going 
with  you." 

She  flushed  still  more  deeply  ;  the  impetuous  words  affected 
her  strangely. 

"Don't  fancy  it  at  all,"  she  said,  laughing.  "It  is  a  very 
small  and  very  natural  incident  of  one's  life  here.  Look  back, 
Mr.  Elsmere  ;  the  rain  has  beaten  us." 

He  looked  back  and  saw  the  great  Pike  over  Shanmoor  vil- 
lage blotted  out  in  a  moving  deluge  of  rain.  The  quarry  op- 
posite on  the  mountain  side  gleamed  green  and  vivid  against  the 
ink-black  fell  ;  some  clothes  hanging  out  in  the  field  below  the 
church  flapped  wildly  hither  and  thither  in  the  sudden  gale, 
the  only  spot  of  white  in  the  prevailing  blackness  ;  cliildren 
with  their  potticoats  over  their  heads  rail  homeward  along  the 
road  the  walking  \)arty  had  just  quitted  ;  the  stream  benenth. 
spreading  broadly  throngh  the  fields,  shivered  and  wrinkled' 
under  the  blast.  Up  it  came,  and  the  rain  mists  with  it. 
In  another  minute  the  storm  was  beating  in  their  faces. 

"■  Caught  !  "  cried  Elsmere,  in  a  voice  almost  of  jubilation. 
"  Let  me  help  you  into  your  cloak,  Miss  Leyburn." 

He  flung  it  round  her,  and  struggled  into  his  own  mackin- 
tosh. The  vicar  in  front  of  them  turned  and  waved  his  hand 
to  them  in  laugliing  despair,  then  hurried  after  the  others, 
evidently  with  the  view  of  perforniino-  for  them  the  same  office 
Elsmere  had  just  performed  for  Catherine. 

Robert  and  his  companion  struggled  on  for  a  while  in  a" 
breathless  silence  against  the  deluge,  which  seemed  to  beat  od 
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them  from  all  sides.  He  walked  behind  her,  sheltering  her  by 
his  tall  form  and  his  big  umbrella  as  much  as  he  could.  Hia 
pulses  were  all  aglow  with  the  joy  of  the  storm.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  rejoiced  with  the  thirsty  grass  over  which  the  rain 
streams  were  running,  that  his  heart  filled  with  the  shrunken 
becks  as  the  flood  leaped  along  them.  Let  the  elements 
thunder  and  rave  as  they  pleased.  Could  he  not  at  a  wok] 
bring  the  light  of  that  face,  those  eyes,  upon  him  ?  Was 
she  not  his  for  a  moment  in  the  rain  and  the  solitude,  as 
he  had  never  been  in  the  commonplace  sunshine  of  tlieir 
valley  life  ? 

Suddenly  he  heard  an  exclamation,  and  saw  her  run  on  in 
front  of  him.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Then  he  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  Rose,  far  ahead,  was  still  walking  in  her 
cotton  dress.  Tlie  little  scatterbrain  had,  of  course,  forgotten 
her  cloak.  But,  monstrous  !  Tliere  was  Catherine  stripping 
off  her  ovrn,  Rose  refusing  it.  In  vain.  The  sister's  deter< 
mined  arms  put  it  round  her.  Rose  is  enwrapped,  buttoned 
up  before  she  knows  where  she  is,  and  Catherine  falls  back, 
pursued  b}^  some  shaft  from  Rose,  more  sarcastic  than  grate- 
ful, to  judge  by  the  tone  of  it. 

"  Miss  Leyburn,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"  Rose  had  forgotten  her  cloak,"  she  said  briefly.  "  She  baa 
a  very  thin  dress  on,  and  she  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  takes 
cold  easily." 

*'  You  must  take  my  mackintosh,"  he  said  at  once. 

She  laughed  in  his  face. 

"  As  if  I  should  do  anything  of  the  sort  ?  " 

"  You  must,"  he  said,  quietly  stripping  it  off.  "  Do  j'ou 
think  that  you  are  always  to  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
world  taking  thought  of  other  people  and  allowing  no  one  to 
take  thought  for  you  ?  " 

He  held  it  out  to  her. 

"  No,  no  !  Tliis  is  absurd,  Mr.  Elsmere.  You  are  not  strong 
yet.     And  I  have  often  told  you  that  nothing  hurts  me." 

He  hung  it  deliberately  over  his  arm.  *'  Very  well,  then, 
there  it  stays  !  " 

And  they  hurried  on  again,  she  biting  her  lip  and  on  the 
point  of  laughter. 

"  Mr.  Elsmere,  be  sensible  !  "  she  said  presently,  her  look 
changing  to  one  of  real  distress.  "  I  should  never  forgi^^e  my- 
self if  you  got  a  chill  after  your  illness." 

"  You  will  not  be  onlled  upon,"  he  said,  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  tone.  "  Men's  coats  are  made  to  keep  out  weather," 
and  he  pointed  to  his  own,  closely  buttoned  up.     "  Your  dress 
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—I  can't  help  being  disrespectful  under  the  circumstances- 
will  be  wet  through  in  ten  minutes." 

Another  silence.     Then  he  overtook  her. 

*' Please,  Miss  Leyburn,"  he  said  stopping  her. 

There  was  an  instant's  mute  contest  between  them.  The 
rain  splashed  on  the  umbrellas.  She  could  not  help  it,  she 
broke  down  into  the  merriest,  most  musical  laugh  of  a  child 
tliat  can  hardly  stop  itself,  and  he  joined. 

"  Mr.  Elsmere,  you  are  ridiculous  !  " 

But  she  submitted.  He  put  the  mackintosh  round  her, 
thinking,  bold  man,  as  she  turned  her  rosy,  rain-dewed  face 
to  him,  of  ^Vordsworth's  "  Louisa,"  and  the  poet's  cry  of 
longing. 

And  yet  he  was  not  so  bold  either.  Even  at  this  moment 
of  exhilaration  he  was  conscious  of  a  bar  that  checked  and 
arrested.  Something — what  was  it  ? — drew  invisible  lines  of 
defense  about  her.  A  sort  of  divine  fear  of  her  mingled  with 
his  rising  passion.     Let  him  not  risk  too  much  too  soon. 

They  walked  on  briskly,  and  were  soon  on  the  Whindale 
side  of  the  pass.  To  the  left  of  them  the  great  hollow  of 
High  Fell  unfolded,  storm-beaten  and  dark,  the  river  issuing 
from  the  heart  of  it  like  an  angry  voice. 

"  What  a  change  I  "  he  said,  coming  up  with  her  as  the 
path  widened.  "  How  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
only  yesterday  afternoon  I  was  lounging  up  here  in  the  heat, 
by  the  pool  where  the  stream  rises,  watching  the  white  but- 
terflies on  the  turf,  and  reading  '  Laodamia  I  ' " 

"  '  Laodamia  I  ' "  she  said,  half  sighing  as  she  caught  the 
name.     "  Is  it  one  of  those  you  like  best  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  bending  forward  that  he  might  see  her  in 
spite  of  the  umbrella.  "  How  superb  it  is — the  roll,  the 
majesty  of  it  ;  the  severe  chastened  beauty  of  the  main  feel- 
ing, the  individual  lines  !  " 

And  he  quoted  line  after  line,  lingering  over  the  cadences. 

"  It  was  my  father's  favorite  of  all,"  she  said,  in  the  low, 
vibrating  voice  of  memory.  "  He  said  the  last  verse  to  me 
the  day  before  he  died." 

Robert  recalled  it. 

"  Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due. 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone 
As  fondly  we  believe." 

Poor  Richard  Leyburn  !     Yet  where  had  the  defeat  lain? 
"  Was  he  happy  in  his   school  life  ? ''    he  asked,  gently. 
"  Was  teaching  what  he  liked  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes — only — "  Catherine  paused,  and  then  added, 
hurriedly,  as  though  drawn  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  grave 
sympathy  of  his  look,  "  I  never  knew  anybody  so  good  who 
thought  himself  of  so  little  account.  He  always  believed 
that  he  had  missed  everything,  wasted  everything,  and  that 
anybody  else  would  have  made  infinitely  more  out  of  his  life. 
lie  was  always  blaming,  scourging  himself.  And  all  the 
cime  he  was  the  noblest,  purest,  most  devoted — " 

She  stopped.  Her  voice  had  passed  beyond  her  control. 
Elsmere  was  startled  by  the  feeling  she  showed.  Evidently 
he  had  touched  one  of  the  few  sore  places  in  this  pure  heart. 
It  was  as  though  her  memory  of  her  father  had  in  it  elements 
of  almost  intolerable  pathos,  as  though  the  child's  brooding 
love  and  loyalty  were  in  perpetual  protest,  even  now  after 
this  lapse  of  years,  against  the  verdict  which  an  overscrupu- 
lous, desponding  soul  had  pronounced  upon  itself.  Did  she 
feel  that  he  had  gone  uncomforted  out  of  life — even  by  her — 
even  by  religion  ? — was  that  the  sting  ? 

"  Oh,  I  can  understand  !  "  he  said,  reverently — "  I  can  un- 
derstand. I  have  come  across  it  once  or  twice,  that  fierce 
self-judgment  of  the  good.  It  is  the  most  stirring  and  hum- 
bling thing  in  life."  Then  his  voice  dropped.  "  And  after 
the  last  conflict — the  last  *  quailing  breath ' —  the  last  on- 
slaughts of  doubt  or  fear — think  of  the  Vision  waiting — the 
Eternal  Comfort  : 

"  '  Oh,  my  only  Light ! 
It  can  not  be 
That  I  am  he 
On  whom  Thy  tempests  fell  at  night  I  '  " 

The  words  fell  from  the  softened  voice  like  noble  music. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Catherine  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
They  swam  in  tears,  and  yet  the  unspoken  thanks  in  them 
were  radiance  itself.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  she  came 
closer  to  him,  like  a  child  to  an  elder  who  has  soothed  and 
satisfied  an  inward  smart. 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  They  were  just  n earing  the 
swollen  river  which  roared  below  them.  On  the  opposite 
bank  two  umbrellas  were  vanishing  throng  the  field  gate  into 
the  road,  but  tlie  vicar  had  turned  and  was  waiting  for  them. 
They  could  see  his  becloaked  figure  leaning  on  his  stick 
through  the  light  wreaths  of  mist  that  floated  above  the  tum- 
bling stream.  Tlie  abnormally  heavy  rain  had  ceased,  but 
the  clouds  seemed  to  be  dragging  along  the  very  floor  of  the 
valley. 

The  stepping-stones  came  in  sight.     He  leaped  on  the  first 
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and  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  When  they  started  she  would 
have  refused  his  help  with  scorn.  Now,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  she  yielded,  and  he  felt  her  dear  weight  on  him  as 
he  guided  her  carefully  from  stone  tci  stone.  In  reality  it  is 
both  difficult  and  risky  to  be  helped  over  stepping-stones. 
You  had  much  better  manage  for  ^^ourself  ;  and  half-way 
through  Catharine  had  a  mind  to  tell  him  so.  But  the  words 
died  on  her  lips,  which  smiled  instead.  He  could  have  wished 
that  passage  from  stone  to  stone  could  have  lasted  forever. 
She  was  wrapped  up  grotesquely  in  his  mackintosh  ;  her  hat 
was  all  bedraggled  ;  her  gloves  dripping  in  his  ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  have  vowed  that  anything  so  lovely  as  that 
delicately  cut,  gravely  smiling  face,  swaying  above  the  rush- 
ing brown  water,  was  never  seen  in  Westmoreland  wilds 
before. 

"  It  is  clearing,"  he  cried,  with  ready  optimism,  as  they 
reached  the  bank.  "  We  shall  get  our  picnic  to-morrow  after 
all — we  must  get  it  I  Promise  me  it  shall  be  fine — and  you 
will  be  there  !  " 

The  vicar  was  only  fifty  yards  away,  waiting  for  them 
against  the  field  gate.  But  Robert  held  her  eagerly,  im- 
periously— and  it  seemed  to  her,  her  head  was  still  dizzy  with 
the  water. 

"  Promise  !  "  he  repeated,  his  voice  dropping. 

She  could  not  stop  to  think  of  the  absurdity  of  promising 
for  Westmoreland  weather.  She  could  only  say,  faintly, 
"  Yes  !  "  and  so  release  her  hand. 

"  You  are  pretty  wet  !  "  said  the  vicar,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  with  a  curiosity  which  Robert's  quick  sense 
divined  at  once  was  directed  to  something  else  than  the  mere 
condition  of  their  garments.  But  Catherine  noticed  nothing; 
she  walked  on  wrestling  blindly  with  she  knew  not  what  till 
they  reached  the  vicarage  gate.  There  stood  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh,  tlie  light  drizzle  into  which  the  rain  had  declined  beat- 
ing unheeded  on  her  curls  and  ample  shoulders.  She  stared 
at  Robert's  drenclied  condition,  but  he  gave  her  no  time  to 
make  remarks. 

"  Don't  take  it  off,"  he  said,  with  a  laughing  wave  of  the 
hand  to  Catharine  ;  "  I  will  come  for  it  to-morrow  morning." 

And  he  ran  up  the  drive,  conscious  at  last  that  it  might  be 
prudent  to  get  himself  into  something  less  sponge-like  than, 
his  present  attire  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  vicar  followed  him. 

"  Don't  keep  Catliarine,  my  dear.  There's  nothing  to  tell. 
Nobody's  the  worse."- 
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Mrs.  Thornburgli  took  no  heed.  Opening  the  iron  gate,  she 
went  through  it  on  to  the  deserted  rain-beaten  road,  laid  both 
her  hands  on  Catherine's  shoulders,  and  looked  her  straight 
in  the  eyes.  The  vicar's  anxious  hint  was  useless.  She  could 
contain  herself  no  lohgeV.  She  had  watched  tnem  from  the 
vicarage  come  down  the  fell  together,  had  seen  them  cross 
t'])e  stepping-stones,  lingeringly,  hand  in  hand. 

"My  dear  Catherine  !  "  she  cried,  effusively  kissing  Cathe- 
rine's glowing  cheek  under  the  shelter  of  the  lauristinus  that 
made  a  bower  of  the  gate.     "  My  dear  Catherine  !  " 

Catherine  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment.  Mrs.  Thornburgh's 
eyes  were  all  alive,  and  swarming  with  questions.  If  it  had 
been  Rose  she  would  have  let  them  out  in  one  fell  flight.  B"^, 
Catherine's  personality  kept  her  in  awe.  And  after  a  secon  ', 
fts  the  two  stood  together,  a  deep  flush  rose  on  Catherine  i 
face,  and  an  expression  of  half -frightened  apology  dawned  ii. 
Mrs.  Thornburgh's. 

Catherine  drew  herself  away.  "  Will  you  please  give  Mr. 
Plsmere  his  mackintosh  ?  "  she  said,  taking  it  off  ;  "I  shan't 
(vant  it  this  little  way." 

And  putting  it  on  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  arm  she  turned  away, 
ivalking  quickly  round  the  bend  of  the  road. 

Mrs.  Thornburgli  watched  her  open-mouthed,  and  moved 
slowly  back  to  the  house  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 

"  I  always  knew  " — she  said,  Avith  a  groan — "  I  always 
knew  it  would  never  go  right  if  it  was  Catherine  !  Why  was 
it  Catherine  ?  " 

And  she  went  in,  still  hurling  at  Providence  the  same  via- 
dictive  query. 

Meanwhile   Catherine,  hurrying  home,  the  receding  flusi 
leaving  a  sudden  pallor  behind  it,  was  twisting  her  hand  j 
before  her  in  a  kind  of  agony. 

^'  What  have  I  been  doing  ?  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  What 
have  I  been  doing?  " 

At  the  gate  of  Burwood  something  made  her  look  up.  She 
saw  the  girls  in  their  own  room — Agnes  was  standing  behind, 
Rose  had  evidently  rushed  forward  to  see  Catherine  come 
in,  and  now  retreated  as  suddenly  when  she  saw  her  sister 
look  up. 

Catherine  understood  it  all  in  an  instant.  "They,  too,  are 
on  the  watch,"  she  thought  to  herself,  bitterly.  The  strong, 
reticent  nature  was  outraged  by  the  perception  that  she  had 
been  for  days  the  unconscious  actor  in  a  drama  of  which  hei 
sisters  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  been  the  silent  and  intelli- 
gent spectators. 
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She  came  down  presently  from  her  room,  very  white  and 
quiet,  admitted  that  she  was  tired,  and  said  nothing  to  any- 
body. Agnes  and  Rose  noticed  the  change  at  once,  whispered 
to  each  other  when  they  found  an  opportunity,  and  fore- 
boded ill. 

After  their  tea-supper,  Catherine,  un perceived,  slipped  out 
of  the  little  lane  gate,  and  climbed  the  stony  path  above  the 
bouse  leading  on  to  the  fell.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the 
clouds  hung  low  and  threatening,  and  the  close  air  was  satu- 
l^ted  with  moisture.  As  she  gained  the  bare  fell,  sounds  of 
water  met  her  on  all  sides.  The  river  cried  hoarsely  to  her 
from  below,  the  becks  in  the  little  ghylls  were  full  and  thuji- 
derous  ;  and  beside  her  over  the  smooth  grass  slid  many  a 
•new-born  rivulet,  the  child  of  the  storm,  and  destined  to 
vanish  withjhe  night.  Catherine's  soul  went  out  to  \\elcome 
the  gray  damp  of  the  hills.  She  knew  them  best  in  this  mood. 
They  were  thus  most  her  own. 

She  climbed  on  till  at  last  she  reached  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  Behind  her  lay  the  valley,  and  on  its  further  side  the 
fells  she  had  crossed  in  the  afternoon.  Before  her  spread  a 
long  green  vale,  compared  to  which  Whindale,  with  its  white 
road,  its  church,  and  parsonage,  and  scattered  houses,  was  the 
great  world  itself.  Marrisdale  had  no  road  and  not  a  single 
house.  As  Catherine  descended  into  it  she  saw  not  a  sign  of 
human  life.  There  were  sheep  grazing  in  the  silence  of  the 
long  June  twilight  ;  the  blackish  walls  ran  down  and  up 
again,  dividing  the  green  hollow  with  melancholy  uniformity. 
Here  and  there  v>^as  a  sheepfold,  suggesting  the  bleakness  of 
winter  nights  ;  and  here  and  there  a  rough  stone  barn  for 
storing  fodder.  And  beyond  the  vale,  eastward  and  north- 
ward, Catherine  looked  out  upon  a  wild  ^a  of  moors  wrapped 
in  mists,  sullen  and  storm-beaten,  while  to  the  left  the  clouds 
Jiung  deepest  and  inkiest  over  the  high  points  of  the  Ullp 
Heater  mountains. 

When  she  was  once  below  the  pass,  man  and  his  world 
were  shut  out.  The  girl  figure  in  the  blue  cloak  and  hood 
was  absolutely  alone.  She  descended  till  she  reached  a  point 
where  a  little  stream  had  been  turned  into  a  stone  trough  for 
cattle.  Above  it  stood  a  gnarled  and  solitary  thorn.  Cather- 
ine sank  down  on  a  rock  at  tbe  foot  of  the  tree.  It  was  a 
geat  she  knew  well  ;  she  had  lingered  there  with  her  father  ; 
she  had  thought  and  praj^ed  there  as  girl  and  woman  ;  she 
had  wrestled  there  often  with  despondency  or  grief,  or  some 
of  those  subtle  spiritual  temptations  which  were  all  her  p\ire 
youth  had  known,  till  the  inner  light  had  dawned  again,  and 
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the  humble  enraptured  soul  could  almost  have  traced  amid  the 
shadows  of  that  dappled  moorland  world,  between  her  and 
the  clouds,  the  white  stoles  and  "  sleeping  wings  "  of  minis- 
tering spirits. 

But  no  wrestle  had  ever  been  so  hard  as  this.  And  witn 
what  fierce  suddenness  had  it  come  upon  her  !  She  looked 
back  over  the  day  with  bewilderment.  She  could  see  dimly 
that  the  Catlieriue  who  had  started  on  that  Shanmoor  walk 
had  been  full  of  vague  misgivings  other  than  those  concerned 
with  a  few  neglected  duties.  There  had  been  an  undefined 
sense  of  uni-est,  of  difference,  of  broken  equilibrium.  She 
had  shown  it  in  the  way  in  which  at  first  she  had  tried  to  keep 
herself  and  Robert  Elsmere  apart. 

And  then — beyond  the  departure  from  Shanmoor  sUe 
seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  her  own  histor3\  Memory  was 
drowned  in  a  feeling  to  which  the  resisting  soul  as  yet  would 
give  no  name.  She  laid  her  head  on  her  knees  trembling. 
She  heard  again  the  sweet,  imperious  tones  with  which  he 
broke  doAvn  lier  opposition  about  the  cloak  ;  she  felt  again 
the  grasp  of  his  stead^^ing  hand  on  hers. 

But  it  was  only  foV  a  very  few  minutes  th^t  she  drifted 
thus.  She  raised  her  head  again,  scourging  herself  in  shame 
and  self  reproach,  recapturing  the  empire  of  tlie  soul  with  a 
strong  effort.  Slie  set  herself  to  a  stern  analysis  of  the  whole 
situation.  Clearly,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  and  her  sisters  had  been 
aware  for  some  indefinite  time  that  Mr,  Elsmere  had  been 
showing  a  peculiar  interest  in  her.  Their  eyes  had  been  open. 
She  realized  now  with  hot  cheeks  how  many  meetings  and 
tete-d-tetes  liad  been  managed  for  her  and  Elsmere,  and  how 
complacently  she  had  fallen  into  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  snares. 

"  Have  I  encouraged  him  ?  "  she  asked  herself  sternly. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  smarting  conscience. 

"  Can  I  marry  him  ?  "  ' 

*'  Ko,"  said  conscience  again  ;  "  not  without  deserting  youi*^ 
post,  not  without  betraying  your  trust." 

What  post  ?  What  trust  ?  Ah,  conscience  was  ready 
enough  with  the  answer.  Was  it  not  just  ten  years  since,  as 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  prematurely  old  and  thoughtful,  she  had  sat 
beside  her  father's  deathbed,  while  her  delicate  hysterical 
mother,  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse,  was  kept  away  from  him 
by  the  doctors  ?  She  could  see  the  drawn  face,  the  restless, 
melancholy  eyes.  "  Catherine,  my  darling,  you  are  the  strong 
one.  They  will  look  to  you.  Support  them."  And  she 
could  see  in  imagination  her  own  young  face  pressed  against 
the  pillows.     *'  Yes,  father,  always— always  I  " — "  Catherine, 
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life  is  harder,  the  narrow  way  narrower  tlian  ever.  I  die  " — 
and  memory  caught  still  tbe  piteous,  long-drawn  breath  by 
which  the  voice  was  broken — "  in  much — much  perplexity 
about  many  thiuijs.  You  liave  a  clear  soul,  an  iron  will. 
Strengthen  the  otliers.  Bring  them  safe  to  the  day  of  ac- 
count."   "  Yes,  father,  with  God's  help.    Oh,  with  God's  help  !  " 

That  long-past  dialogue  is  clear  and  sharp  to  her  now,  at 
though  it  were  spoken  afresh  in  her  ears.  And  how  has  she 
kept  her  pledge  ?  Slie  looks  back  humbly  on  her  life  of  inces-. 
sant  devotion,  on  the  time  of  long  dependence  which  has 
bound  her  to  her  weak  and  widowed  mother,  on  her  relations 
to  her  sisters,  the  efforts  she  has  made  to  train  them  in  the 
spirit  of  her  father's  life  and  beliefs. 

Have  those  efforts  reached  their  term  ?  Can  it  be  said  in 
any  sense  that  her  work  is  done,  her  promise  kept  ? 

"  Oh,  no — no  !  "  she  cries  to  herself  with  vehemence.  Her 
mother  depends  on  her  every  day  and  hour  for  protection, 
comfort,  enjoyment.  The  girls  are  at  the  opening  of  life — 
Agnes  twenty.  Rose  eighteen,  with  all  experience  to  come. 
And  Rose — Ah  I  at  the  thought  of  Rose,  Catharine's  heart 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper — she  feels  a  culprit  before  her  father's 
memory.  What  is  it  has  gone  so  desperately  wrong  with  her 
training  of  the  child  !  Surely  she  has  given  love  enough, 
anxious  thought  enough,  and  here  is  Rose  only  fighting  to  be 
free  from  the  yoke  of  her  father's  wishes,  from  the  galling 
pressure  of  the  family  tradition  ! 

No.  Her  task  has  just  now  reached  its  most  difficult, 
its  most  critical  moment.     How  can  she  leave  it  !  Impossible. 

What  claim  can  she  put  against  these  supreme  claims — of 
her  promise,  her  mother's  and  sisters'  need  ? 

Sis  claim  ?  Oh,  no — no  !  She  admits  with  soreness  and 
humiliation  unspeakable  that  she  has  done  him  wrong.  If  he 
loves  her  she  has  opened  the  way  thereto  ;  she  confesses  in  he^^ 
scrupulous  honesty  that  when  the  inevitable  withdrawal  comes 
she  will  have  given  him  cause  to  think  of  her  hardly,  slight- 
ingly. She  flinches  painfully  under  the  thought.  But  it  does 
not  alter  the  matter.  This  girl,  brought  up  in  the  austerest 
school  Oj."  Christian  self-government,  knows  nothing  of  the 
divine  rights  of  passion.  Half  modern  literature  is  based 
upon  them.  Catharine  Leyburn  knew  of  no  supreme  right 
but  the  right  of  God  to  the  obedience  of  man. 

Oh,  and  besides — besides — it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
care  so  very  much.  The  time  is  so  short — there  is  so  little  in 
her,  comparatively,  to  attract  a  man  of  such  resource,  such 
attainments,  such  access  to  the  best  things  of  life. 
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She  can  not — in  a  kind  of  terror — slie  will  not,  believe  in  her 
own  love-worthiness,  in  her  own  power  to  deal  a  lasting 
wound. 

Then  her  own  claim?  Has  she  any  claim,  has  the  poor 
bounding  heart  that  she  can  not  silence,  do  what  slie  will, 
throujrh  all  this  strenuous  debate,  no  claim  to  satisfaction, 
to  joy? 

She  locks  her  hands  round  her  knees,  conscious,  poor  soul, 
that  the  worst  struggle  is  here^  the  quickest  agony  here.  But 
she  does  not  waver  for  an  instant.  And  all  her  weapons  are 
ready.  The  inmost  soul  of  her  is  a  fortress  well  stored,  wlieiice 
at  an}''  moment  the  more  personal  craving  of  the  natural  man 
can  be  met,  repulsed,  and  slain. 

^''  Man  approacheth  so  much  the  nearer  unto  God  the  fur- 
ther he  departeth  from  all  earthly  comfort^ 

^^ If  thou  couldst  perfectly  annihilate  thyself  and  empty 
thyself  of  all  created  love,  then  should  I  he  constrained  to  flow 
into  thee  with  greater  ahundance  of  graced 

"  When  thou  lookest  xinto  the  creature  the  sight  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  withdrawn  from  thee.^'' 

''^  Learn  in  all  things  to  overcome  thyself  for  the  love  of  thy 
Creator.     .     .     . " 

She  presses  the  sentence  she  has  so  often  meditated  in  her 
long  solitary  walks  about  the  mountains  into  her  heart.  And 
one  fragment  of  George  Herbert  especiall}^  rings  in  her  ears, 
solemnly,  funereally — 

"  Thy  Sa^'iou^  sentenced  joy  !" 

Ay,  sentenced  it  forever — the  personal  craving,  the  selfish 
need,  that  must  be  filled  at  any  cost.  In  the  silence  of  the 
descending  night  Catherine  quietly,  with  tears,  carried  out 
that  sentence,  and  slew  her  young  new-born  joy  at  the  feet  of 
the  Master. 

She  stayed  where  she  was  for  a  while  after  this  crisis  in  a 
kind  of  bewilderment  and  stupor,  but  maintaining  a  pei-fect 
outward  tranquillity.  Then  there  was  a  curious  little 
epilogue. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  said  to  herself,  tenderly.  "  But  he  has 
taught  me  so  much — he  has  been  so  good  to  me —  he  is  so 
good  !  Let  me  take  to  my  heart  some  counsel — some  word  of 
his,  and  obey  it  sacredh' — silently — for  these  days'  sake." 

Then  she  fell  thinking  again,  and  she  remembered  their 
talk  about  Rose.  How  often  she  had  pondered  it  since  !  In 
this  intense  trance  of  feeling  it  breaks  upon  her  finally  that 
lie  is  right.     May  it  not  be  that  he  with  his  clearer  thought, 
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his  wider  knowledge  of  life,  has  laid  his  finger  on  the  weak 
point  in  her  guardianship  of  her  sisters?  "I  have  tried  to 
stifle  her  passion,"  she  thought,  "  to  push  it  out  of  the  way 
as  a  hindrance.  Ought  I  not  rather  to  have  taught  her  to 
make  of  it  a  step  in  the  ladder — to  have  moved  her  to  bring 
her  gifts  to  the  altar  ?  Oli,  let  me  take  his  word  for  it — be 
ruled  by  him  in  this  one  thing,  once  !  " 

Slie  bowed  her  face  on  her  knees  again.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  thrown  herself  at  Elsmere's  feet,  that  her  cheek 
was  pressed  against  that  young  brown  hand  of  his.  How 
long  the  moment  lasted  she  never  knew.  When  at  last  she 
rose,  stiff  and  weary,  darkness  was  overtaking  even  the  linger- 
ing northern  twilight.  The  angry  clouds  had  dropped  lower 
on  the  moors  ;  a  few  sheep  beside  the  glimmering  stone 
trough  showed  dimly  white  ;  the  night  wind  was  sighing 
through  the  untenanted  valley  and  the  scanty  branches  of  the 
thorn.  White  mists  lay  along  the  hollow  of  the  dale  ;  they 
moved  weirdly  under  the  breeze.  She  could  have  fancied 
them  a  troop  of  wraiths  to  whom  she  had  flung  her  warm 
crushed  heart,  and  who  were  bearing  it  away  for  burial. 

As  she  came  slowly  over  the  pass  and  down  the  Whindale 
side  of  the  fell  a  clear  purpose  was^in  her  mind.  Agnes  had 
talked  to  her  only  that  morning  of  Rose  and  Rose's  desire, 
and  she  had  received  the  news  with  her  habitual  silence. 

The  house  was  lighted  up  when  she  returned.  Her  mother 
had  gone  upstairs.  Catherine  went  to  her,  but  even  Mrs. 
Leyburn  discovered  that  she  looked  worn  out,  and  she  was 
sent  off  to  bed.  She  went  along  the  passage  quickly  to  Rose's 
room,  listening  a  moment  at  the  door.  Yes,  Rose  was  inside, 
erooning  some  German  song,  and  apparently  alone.  She 
knocked  and  went  in. 

Rose  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  a  white  dressing- 
gown  over  her  shoulders,  her  hair  in  a  glorious  confusion  all 
about  her.  She  was  swaying  backward  and  forward  dreamily 
singing,  and  she  started  up  when  she  saw  Catherine. 

"  Roschen,"  said  the  elder  sister,  going  up  to  her  with  a 
tremor  of  heart,  and  putting  her  motherly  arms  round  the 
curly  golden  hair  and  the  half-covered  shoulders,  "  you  never 
told  me  of  that  letter  from  Manchester,  but  Agnes  did.  Did 
you  think,  Roschen,  I  would  never  let  you  have  your  way  ? 
Oh,  I  am  not  so  hard  !  I  may  have  been  wrong — I  think  I 
have  been  wrong  ;  you  shall  do  what  you  will,  Roschen.  If 
you  want  to  go  I  will  ask  mother." 

Rose,  pushing  herself  away  with  one  hand,  stood  staring. 
She   was  struck   dumb  by  this  sudden    breaking-down  of 
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Catherine's  long  resistance.  And  what  a  strange  white 
Catherine  !  "What  did  it  mean  ?  Catherine  withdrew  her 
arms  with  a  little  sigh  and  moved  away. 

"  I  just  came  to  tell  you  that,  Roschen,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
am  very  tired  and  must  not  stay." 

Catherine  "  very  tired  I  "  Rose  thought  the  skies  must  be 
falling. 

"  Cathie  I  '*^  she  cried,  leaping  forward  just  as  her  sister 
gained  the  door.  "  Oh,  Cathie,  you  are  an  angel,  and  I  am  a 
nasty,  odious  little  wretch.  But  oh,  tell  me,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

And  she  flung  her  strong  young  aims  round  Catherine  with 
a  passionate  strength. 

The  elder  sister  struggled  to  release  herself. 

"  Let  me  go,  Rose,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Oh,  you 
must  let  me  go  I  " 

And  wrenching  herself  free  she  drew  her  hands  over  her 
eyes  as  though  trying  to  drive  away  the  mist  from  them. 

"  Good-night  !     Sleep  well," 

And  she  disappeared,  shutting  the  door  noiselessly  after 
her.  Rose  stood  staring  a  moment,  and  then  swept  off  her 
feet  by  a  flood  of  many  feelings — remorse,  love,  fear,  sym^ 
pathy — threw  herself  face  downward  on  her  bed  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears, 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

Cathert"N'E  was  much  perplexed  as  to  how  she  was  to  carry 
out  her  resolution  ;  she  pondered  over  it  through  much  of  the 
night.  She  was  painfully  anxious  to  make  Elsmere  under- 
stand without  a  scene,  without  a  definite  proposal  and  a 
definite  rejection.  It  was  no  use  letting  things  drift.  ''Some- 
thing brusque  and  marked  there  must  be.  She  quietly  made 
her  dispositions. 

It  was  long  after  the  gray,  vaporous  morning  stole  on  the 
hills  before  she  fell  lightly,  restlessly  asleep.  To  her  health- 
ful youth  a  sleepless  night  was  almost  unknown.  She  won- 
dered through  the  long  hours  of  it,  whether  now,  like  other 
women,  she  had  had  her  story,  passed  through  lier  one  supreme 
moment,  and  she  thought  of  one  or  two  worthy  old  maids  she 
knew  in  the  neighborhood  with  a  new  and  curious  pity.  Had 
any  of  them,  too,  gone  down  into  Marrisdale  and  come  up 
widowed,  indeed  ? 

All  through,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  certain  melancholy  pride 
in  her  own  spiritual  strength.     **  It  was  not  mine,"  she  would 
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have  said,  with  perfect  sincerity,  "  but  God's."  Still,  what- 
ever its  source,  it  had  been  there  at  command,  and  the  retiec- 
tion  carried  with  it  a  sad  sense  of  security.  It  was  as  though 
a  soldier  after  his  first  skirmish  should  congratulate  himself 
on  being  bullet-proof.  ^       _      , 

To  be  sure,  there  was  an  intense  trouble  and  disquiet  m  the 
thought  that  she  and  Mr.  Eismere  must  meet  again,  prob- 
ably "many  times.  The  period  of  his  original  invitation  had 
been  warmlv  extended  by  the  Thornburghs.  She  believed  he 
meant  to  stav  another  week  or  ten  days  in  the  valley.  But  in 
the  spirituarexaltation  of  the  night  she  felt  herself  equal  to 
any  conflict,  any  endurance,  and  ohe  fell  asleep,  the  hands 
clasped  on  her  breast  expressing  a  kind  of  resolute  patience, 
like  those  of  some  old  sepulchral  monument. 

The  following  morning  Eismere  examined  the  clouds  and 
the  barometer  with  abnormal  interest.  The  day  was  sunless 
and  lowering,  but  not  raining,  and  he  represented  to  Mrs. 
Thoriiburgli,  with  a  hypocritical  assumption  of  the  practical 
man,  that°vith  rugs  and  mackintoshes  it  was  possible  to  pic- 
nic on  the  dampest  grass.  But  he  could  not  make  out  the 
vicar's  wdfe.  She  was  all  sighs  and  flightiness.  She  "  sup- 
posed they  could  go,"  and  "  and  didn't  see  what  good  it  would 
do  them'"';  she  had  twenty  different  views,  and  all  of  them 
more  or  less  mixed  up  wath  pettishness,  as  to  the  best  place 
for  a  picnic  on  a  gray  day  ;  and  at  last  she  grew  so  difficult 
that  Robert  suspected  something  desperately  wrong  with  the 
household,  and  withdrew  lest  male  guests  might  be  in  the 
way.  Then  she  pursued  him  into  the  study  and^  thrust  a 
"  Spectator  "  into  his  hands,  begging  him  to  convey  it  to  Bur- 
wood.  She  asked  it  lugubriously  wdth  many  sighs,  her  cap 
much  askew.  Robert  could  have  kissed  her,  curls  and  all,  one 
moment  for  suggesting  the  errand,  and  the  next  could  almost 
have  signed  her  committal  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum  with 
a  clear  conscience.     What  an  extraordinary  person  it  was  ! 

Off  he  went,  however,  with  his  "  Spectator  "  under  his  arm, 
whistlini^.  Mrs.  Thornburgh  caught  the  sounds  through  an 
open  window,  and  tore  the  flannel  across  she  was  preparing 
for  a  mothers'  meeting  with  a  noise  like  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry. Whistling  !  "She  w^ould  like  to  know  what  grounds 
he  had  for  it,  iiideed  !  She  always  knew — she  always  said, 
and  she  would  go  on  saying— that'  Catherine  Leyburn  would 
die  an  old  maid.  t      •  i     i 

Meanwhile  Robert  had  strolled  across  to  Burwood  with  the 
lightest  heart.  By  way  of  keeping  all  his  anticipations  within 
the  bounds  of  strict  reason,  he  told  himself  that  it  was  impos- 
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sible  he  should  see  "  her "  in  the  morning.     She  was  always 
busy  in  the  morning. 

lie  approached  the  house  as  a  Catholic  might  approach  a 
shrine.  That  was  her  window,  that  upper  casement  with  the 
little  banksia  rose  twining  round  it.  One  night,  when  he  and 
the  vicar  had  been  out  late  on  the  hills,  he  had  seen  a  liglit 
streaming  from  it  across  the  valley,  and  had  thought  how  the 
mistress  of  the  maiden  solitude  within  shone  *'  in  a  naughty 
world." 

In  the  drive  he  met  Mrs.  Leyburn,  who  was  strolling  about 
the  garden.  She  at  once  informed  him  with  much  languid 
plaintiveness  that  Catherine  had  gone  to  Whinborough  for 
the  day,  and  would  not  be  able  to  join  the  picnic. 

Elsmere  stood  still. 

"  Gonef''  he  cried.  "But  it  was  all  arranged  with  her 
yesterday."  Mrs.  Leyburn  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She,  too, 
was  evidently  much  put  out. 

"So  I  told  her.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Elsmere" — and  the 
gentle  widow  dropped  her  voice  as  though  communicating  a 
secret — "  when  Catherine's  once  made  up  her  mind,  you  may 
as  well  try  to  dig  away  High  Fell  as  move  her.  She  asked 
me  to  tell  Mrs.  Thornburgh — will  you,  please  ? — that  she  found 
it  was  her  day  for  the  orphan  asylum,  and  one  or  two  other 
pieces  of  business,  and  she  must  go." 

^^  Mrs.  Tliornhiirgh!'*^  And  not  a  word  for  him — for  hhn 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  promise  ?  She  had  gone  to  Whin- 
borough  to  avoid  him,  and  she  had  gone  in  the  brusquest  way, 
that  it  might  be  unmistakable. 

The  young  man  stood  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pock- 
ets of  his  long  coat,  hearing  with  half  an  ear  the  remarks  that 
Mrs.  Leyburn  was  making  to  him  about  the  picnic.  Was  the 
wretched  thing  to  come  off  after  all  ? 

.'  He  Avas  too  proud  and  sore  to  suggest  an  alternative.  Bui 
,Mrs.  Thornburgh  managed  that  for  him.  When  he  got  backj 
lie  told  the  vicar  in  the  hall  of  Miss  Leyburn's  flight  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  and  then  his  long  legs  vanished  up  the 
stairs  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  door  of  his  room  shut  behind 
him.  A  few  minutes  afterward  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  shrill 
voice  was  heard  in  the  hall  calling  to  the  servant: 

"Sarah,  let  the  hamper  alone.     Take  out  the  chickens." 

And  a  minute  after  the  vicar  came  up  to  his  door: 

"  Elsmere,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  thinks  the  day  is  too  uncertain  ; 
better  put  it  off." 

To  which  Elsmere  from  inside  replied  with  a  vigorous 
assent.     The  vicar  slowly  descended  to  tackle  his  spouse,  who 
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seemed  to  have  established  herself  for  the  morning  in  his 
sanctum,  though  the  parish  accounts  were  clamoring  to  be 
done,  and  this  morning  in  the  week  belonged  to  them  by  im- 
memorial usage. 

But  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  unmanageable.  She  sat  opposite 
to  him  with  one  hand  on  each  knee,  solemnly  demanding  of 
him  if  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  young  women  now- 
adays, because  she  didn't. 

The  tormented  vicar  declined  to  be  drawn  into  so  illim 
itable  a  subject,  recommended  patience,  declared  that  it  might 
be  all  a  mistake,  and  tried  hard  to  absorb  himself  in  the  con- 
sideration of  2s.  ^di.  plus  2s.  lid.  mi7ius  9d. 

"  And  I  suppose,  William,"  said  his  wife  to  him  at  last,  with 
withering  sarcasm,  "  that  you'd  sit  by  and  see  Catherine  break 
that  young  man's  heart,  and  send  him  back  to  his  mother  no 
better  than  he  came  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  beef-tea  and  jelly 
Sarah  and  I  have  been  putting  into  him,  and  never  lift  a  fin- 
ger. You'd  see  his  life  blasted  and  you'd  do  nothing — noth- 
ing, I  suppose." 

And  she  fixed  him  with  a  fiercely  interrogative  eye. 

"  Of  course,"  cried  the  vicar,  roused  ;  "  I  should  think  so. 
What  good  did  an  outsider  ever  get  by  meddling  in  a  love 
affair  ?  Take  care  of  yourself,  Emma.  If  the  girl  doesn't 
care  for  him,  you  can't  make  her." 

The  vicar's  wife  rose,  the  upturned  corners  of  her  mouth 
saying  unutterable  things. 

"  Doesn't  care  for  him  ! "  she  echoed,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied that  her  husband's  head-piece  was  past  praying  for. 

"  Yes,  doesn't  care  for  him  ! "  said  the  vicar,  nettled. 
"What  else  should  make  her  give  him  a  snub  like  this?" 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  looked  at  liim  again  with  exasperation. 
Then  a  curious  expression  stole  into  her  eyes.  [ 

"  Oh,  the  Lord  only  knows  !  "  she  said,  with  a  hasty  free- 
dom of  speech  which  left  the  vicar  feeling  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable as  she  shut  the  door  after  her. 

However,  if  the  Higher  Powers  alone  knew^  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh was  convinced  that  she  could  make  a  very  shrewd 
guess  at  the  causes  of  Catherine's  behavior.  In  her  opinion  it 
was  all  pure  "  cussedness."  Catherine  Leyburn  had  always 
conducted  her  life  on  principles  entirely  different  from  those 
of  other  people.  Mrs.  Thornburgh  wholly  denied,  as  she  sat 
bridling  by  herself,  that  it  was  a  Christian  necessity  to  make 
yourself  and  other  people  uncomfortable.  Yet  this  was  what 
this  perverse  young  woman  was  always  doing.  Here  was  a 
charming  young  man  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first 
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sight,  and  had  done  his  best  to  make  the  fact  plain  to  her  in 
the   most  chivalrous   devoted  ways.      Catherine    encouraffes 
him    walks  with  him,  talks  with   him,  is  for  a  whole  three 
weeks  more  gay  and  cheerful  and  more  like  other  girls  than 
she  has  ever  been  known  to  be,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  it 
just   when  everybody  is  breathlessly    awaiting   the   natural 
denouenmit  goes  off  to  spend  the  day  that  should  have-been 
the  day  of  her  betrothal  in   pottering  about  orphan  asvlums 
leaving  everybody  but  especially  the  poor  young  man,  to  look 
ridiculous  !     No,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  no  patience  with  her— 
none  at  all.     It  was  all  because  she  would  not  be  happy  like 
ajiybedy  else,  but  must  needs  set  herself  up  to  be  peculiar 
Why  not  live  on  a  pillar,  and  go  into  hair-shirts  at   once? 
Ihen  the  rest  of  the  world  w^ould  know  what  to  be  at. 

Meanwhile  Rose  was  in  no  small  excitement.  While  her 
mother  and  Elsmere  had  been  talkin<T  in  the  garden  she  had 
been  discreetly  waiting  in  the  back  ^behind  the  an<^le  of  the 
house,  and  when  she  saw  Elsmere  walk  off  she  followed  him 
with  eager,  sympathetic  eyes. 

"Poor  fellow  ! »  she  said  to  herself,  but  this  time  with  the 
little  tone  of  patronage  which  a  girl  of  eighteen,  conscious 
of  graces  and  good  looks,  never  shrinks  from  assuming  toward 
an  elder  male,  especially  a  male   in  love  with  some  one  else 

1   wonder    whether  he    thinks   he    knows    anything   about 
Catherine?"  *         ^ 

But  her  own  feeling  to-day  was  very  soft  and  complex. 
Yesterday  it  had  been  all  hot  rebellion*:  To-day  it  was  all 
remorse  and  wondering  curiosity.  What  had  broucrht  Catli- 
erine  into  her  room,  with  that  white  face,  and  that  bewilder- 
ing change  of  policy?  What  had  made  her  do  this  brusque 
discourteous  thing  to-day?  Rose,  havinjr  been  delayed  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  goloshes  in  a  bog,  had  been  once  near 
her  and  Llsmere  during  that  drippinor  descent  from  Shanmoor. 
I  hey  had  been  so  clearly  absorbed  In  one  another  that  she 
had  fled  on  guiltily  to  Agnes,  golosh  in  hand,  without  waiting 
to  put  It  on  ;  confident,  however,  that  neither  Elsmere  nor 
Catherine  had  been  aware  of  her  little  adventure.  And- at 
the  Shanmoor  tea  Catherine  herself  had  discussed  the  picnic, 

??TV?'n"/''''^'^''  -'"^^  ^^'^  party  to  a  particular  ghyll  in 
High  l^ell,  better  known  to-her  than  any  one  else. 
,,  '*P^  <^^  course  it's  our  salvation  in  this  world  and  the  next 
that  s  in  the  way,  '  thought  Rose,  sitting  crouched  up  in  a 
grassy  nook  in  the  garden,  lier  shoulders  up  to  her  ears,  her 
chin  m  her  hands.  "I  wish  to  goodness  Catherine  wouldn't 
thmk  80  much  about  mine,  at  any  rate.     I  hate,"  added  this 
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iticoiTiglble  young  person — "  I  hate  being  the  third  part  of 
a  '  moral  obstacle  '  against  my  will.  I  declare  I  don't  believe 
we  should  any  of  us  go  to  perdition  even  if  Catherine  did 
marr3^  And  what  a  wretch  I  am  to  think  so  after  last  night  ! 
Oh,  dear,  I  wish  she'd  let  me  do  something  for  her  ;  I  wish 
she'd  ask  me  to  black  her  boots  for  her,  or  put  in  her  tuckers, 
or  tidy  her  drawers  for  her,  or  anything  worse  still,  and  I'll 
do  it  and  welcome  !  "• 

It  was  getting  uncomfortably  serious  all  round,  Rose  ad- 
mitted. But  there  was  one  element  of  comedy  besides  Mrs. 
Thornburgh,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Leyburn's  unconsciousness. 

"  Mamma  is  too  good,"  thought  the  girl,  with  a  little  ripple 
of  laughter.  "  She  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course^  that  all 
the  world  should  admire  us,  and  she'd  scorn  to  believe  that 
anybody  did  it  from  interested  motives." 

Which  was  perfectly  true.  Mrs.  Leyburn  was  too  devoted 
to  her  daughters  to  feel  any  fidgety  interest  in  their  mar- 
rying. Of  course  the  most  eligible  persons  would  be  only 
too  thankful  to  marry  them  when  the  moment  came.  Mean- 
while her  devotion  was  in  no  need  of  the  confirming  testimony 
of  lovers.  It  was  sufficient  in  itself,  and  kept  her  mind 
gently  occupied  from  morning  till  night.  If  it  had  occurred 
to  her  to  notice  that  Robert  Elsmere  had  been  paying  special 
attentions  to  any  one  in  the  family,  she  would  have  suggested 
with  perfect  naivete  that  it  was  herself.  For  he  had  been  to 
her  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  she  was 
of  opinion  that  "  poor  Richard's  views  "  of  the  degeneracy 
of  Oxford  men  would  have  been  modified  could  he  have  seen 
this  particular  specimen. 

Later  on  in  the  morning  Rose  had  been  out  giving  Bob  a 
run,  while  Agnes  drove  with  her  mother.  On  the  way  home 
Bhe  overtook^Elsmere  returning  from  an  errand  for  the  vicar. 
\  "  It  is  not  so  bad,"  she  said  to  him,  laughing,  pointing  to 
'the  sky  ;  "  we  really  might  have  gone." 

"  Oh,  it  would  have  been  cheerless,"  he  said  simply.  His 
look  of  depression  amazed  her.  She  felt  a  quick  movement 
of  sympathy,  a  wild  wish  to  bid  him  cheer  up  and  fight  it 
out.  If  she  could  just  have  shown  him  Catherine  as  she 
looked  last  night  ?  Why  couldn't  she  talk  it  out  with  him  ? 
Absurd  conventions  1     She  had  half  a  mind  to  try. 

But  the  grave  look  of  the  man  beside  her  deterred  even  her 
Ycung  half -childish  audacity. 

"  Catherine  will  have  a  good  day  for  all  her  business,"  she 
said,  carelessly. 

He  assented  quietly.      Oh,  after  that  hand-shake  on  the 
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bridge  yesterday  she  could  not  stand  it — she  must  give  him  a 
hint  how  the  land  lay. 

"  I  suppose  she  will  spend  the  afternoon  with  Aunt  Ellen. 
Mr.  Elsmere,  what  did  you  think  of  Aunt  Ellen  ?  " 

Elsmere  started,  and  could  not  help  smiling  into  the  young 
girl's  beautiful  eyes,  which  were  radiant  with  fun. 

"  A  most  estimable  person,"  he  said.  "  Are  3'ou  on  good 
terms  with  her,  Miss  Rose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  she  sard,  with  a  little  face.  "  I'm  not  a 
Leyburn  ;  I  wear  aesthetic  dresses,  and  Aunt  Ellen  has 
*  special  leadings  of  the  spirit '  to  the  effect  that  the  violin  is 
a  soul-destroying  instrument.  Oh,  dear  ! — and  the  girl's 
mouth  twisted — "  is's  alarming  to  think,  if  Catherine  hadn't 
been  Catherine,  how  like  Aunt  Ellen  she  might  have  been  !  " 

She  flashed  a  mischievous  look  at  him,  and  thrilled  as  she 
caught  the  sudden  change  of  expression  in  his  face. 

"  Your  sister  has  the  Westmoreland  strength  in  her — one 
can  see  that,"  he  said,  evidentl}^  speaking  with  some  difticulty. 

"  Strength  !  Oh,  yes.  Catherine  has  plenty  of  strength," 
cried  Rose,  and  then  was  silent  a  moment.  "  You  know,  Mr. 
Elsmere,"  she  went  on  at  last,  obeying  some  inward  impulse — 
"  or  perhaps  you  don't  know — that,  at  home,  we  are  all  Cath- 
erine's creatures.  She  does  exactly  what  she  likes  with  us. 
When  my  father  died  she  was  sixteen,  Agnes  was  ten,  I  was 
eight.  We  came  here  to  live — w^e  were  not  very  rich,  of 
course,  and  mamma  wasn't  strong.  Well,  she  did  everything  ; 
she  taught  us — we  have  scarcely  had  any  teacher  but  her 
since  then  ;  she  did  most  of  the  housekeeping  ;  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  she  does  for  the  neighbors  and  poor 
folk.  She  is  never  ill,  she  is  never  idle,  she  always  knows 
her  own  mind.  We  owe  everj^thing  we  are,  almost  every- 
thing we  have,  to  her.  Her  nursing  has  kept  mamma  alive 
through  one  or  two  illnesses.  Our  lawyer  saj'she  never  knew 
any  business  affairs  better  managed  than  ours,  and  Catherine 
manages  them.  The  one  thing  she  never  takes  any  care  or 
tliuught  for  is  herself.  What  w^e  should  do  without  her  I 
can't  imagine  ;  and  yet  sometimes  I  think  if  it  goes  on  much 
longer  none  of  us  three  will  have  any  character  of  our  own 
left.  After  all,  you  know,  it  may  be  good  for  the  weak  peo- 
ple to  struggle  on  their  own  feet,  if  the  strong  would  only 
believe  it,  instead  of  always  being  carried.  The  strong  peo- 
ple neechiH  be  always  trampling  on  themselves — if  they  only 
knew — " 

She  stopped  abrupth^,  flushing  scarlet  over  her  own  daring. 
Her  eyes  were  feverishly  bright,  and  her  voice  vibrated  under 
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a  strange  mixture  of  feelings — sympathy,  reverence,  and  a 
passionate  inner  admiration  struggling  with  rebellion  and 
protest. 

They  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  vicarage.  Elsmere 
stopped  and  looked  at  his  comj^anion  with  a  singular  lighten- 
ing of  expression.  He  saw  perfectly  that  the  young  impet- 
uous creature  understood  him,  that  she  felt  his  cause  was  not 
prospering,  and  that  she  wanted  to  help  him.  He  saw  that 
(what  she  meant  by  this  picture  of  their  common  life  was  that 
^no  one  need  expect  Catherine  Leyburn  to  be  an  easy  prey  ; 
that  she  wanted  to  impress  on  him  in  her  eager  way  that 
such  lives  as  her  sister's  w^ere  not  to  be  gathered  at  a 
touch,  without  difficulty,  from  the  branch  that  bears  them. 
She  was  exhorting  him  to  courage — nay,  he  caught  more  than 
exhortation — a  sort  of  secret  message  from  her  bright,  excited 
looks  and  incoherent  speech  that  made  his  heart  leap.  But 
pride  and  delicacy  forbade  him  to  put  his  feeling  into  words. 

"  You  don't  hope  to  persuade  m'e  that  your  sister  reckons 
you  among  the  weak  persons  of  the  world  ?  "  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, his  hand  on  the  gate.  Rose  could  have  blessed  him  for 
thus  turning  the  conversation.  What  on  earth  could  she 
have  said  next  ? 

She  stood  bantering  a  little  longer,  and  then  ran  off  with 
Bob. 

Elsmere  passed  the  rest  of  the  morning  wandering  medita- 
tively over  the  cloudy  fells.  After  all  he  was  only  where  he 
was,  before  the  blessed  madness,  the  upflooding  hope,  nay, 
almost  certainty,  of  yesterday.  His  attack  had  been  for  the 
moment  repulsed.  He  gathered  from  Rose's  manner  that 
Catherine's  action  with  regard  to  the  picnic  had  not  been 
unmeaning  nor  accidental,  as  on  second  thoughts  he  had  been 
half  trying  to  persuade  himself.  Evidently  those  about  her 
felt  it  to  be  ominous.  Well,  then,  at  worst,  when  they  met 
they  would  meet  on  a  different  footing,  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing critical  between  them.  Oh,  if  he  did  but  know  a  little 
'more  clearly  how  he  stood  !  He  spent  a  noonday  hour  on  a 
gray  rock  on  the  side  of  the  fell  between  Whindale  and  Mar- 
rlsdale,  studying  the  path  opposite,  the  stepping-stones,  the 
bit  of  white  road.  The  minutes  passed  in  a  kind  of  trance  of 
memory.  Oh,  that  soft,  child-like  movement  to  him,  after 
his  speech  about  her  father  !  that  heavenly  yielding  and  self- 
forgetfulness  which  shone  in  her  every  look  and  movement 
as  she  stood  balancing  on  the  stepping-stones  I  If  after  all 
she  should  prove  cruel  to  him,  would  he  not  have  a  legitimate 
grievance,  a  heavy  charge  to  fling  against  her  maiden  gen- 
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tleness  ?  He  trampled  on  the  notion.  Let  her  do  with  him 
as  slie  would,  she  would  be  his  saint  always,  unquestioned, 
unarraigned. 

But  with  such  a  memory  in  his  mind  it  was  impossible  that 
any  man,  least  of  all  a  man  of  Elsmere's  temperament,  could 
be  ver}"-  hopeless.  Oh,  yes,  he  had  been  rash,  foolhardy.  Do 
such  divine  creatures  ^oop  to  mortal  men  as  easily  as  he  had 
dreamed  ?  He  recognizes  all  the  difficulties,  he  enters  into 
the  force  of  all  the  ties  that  bind  her — or  imagines  that  he 
does.  But  lie  is  a  man  and  her  lover  ;  and  if  she  loves  him 
in  the  end  love  will  conquer — must  conquer.  For  his  more 
modern  sense,  deeply  Christianized  as  it  is,  assumes  almost 
without  argument  the  sacredness  of  passion  and  its  claim — 
wherein  a  vast  difference  between  himself  and  that  solitary 
wrestler  in  Marrisdale. 

Meanwhile  he  kept  all  his  hopes  and  fears  to  himself.  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  was  dying  to  talk  to  him  ;  but  though  his  mobile, 
boyish  temperament  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  disguise 
his  change  of  mood,  there  was  in  him  a  certain  natural  dignity 
which  life  greatly  developed,  but  which  made  it  always  possi- 
ble for  him  to  hold  his  own  against  curiosity  and  indiscretion. 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  to  hold  her  peace.  As  for  the  vicar,  he 
developed  what  were  for  him  a  surprising  number  of  new  top- 
ics of  conversation,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  took  Elsmere  a 
run  up  the  fells  to  the  nearest  fragment  of  the  Roman  road 
which  runs,  with  such  magnificent  disregard  of  the  humors  of 
Mother  Earth,  over  the  very  top  of  High  Street  toward  Pen- 
rith and  Carlisle. 

Next  day  it  looked  as  though,  after  many  waverings,  the 
characteristic  Westmoreland  weather  had  descended  upon 
them  in  good  earnest.  From  early  morn  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing the  valley  was  wrapped  in  damp  clouds  or  moving  rain, 
which  swept  down  from  the  west  through  the  great  basin  of 
the  hills,  and  rolled  along  the  course  of  the  river,  wrapping" 
trees  and  fells  and  houses  in  the  same  misty,  cheerless  drizzle. 
Under  the  outward  pall  of  rain,  indeed,  the  valley  was  renew- 
ing its  summer  3^outh  ;  the  river  was  swelling  with  an  impetu- 
ous music  through  all  its  dwindled  channels  ;  the  crags  flung 
out  white  waterfalls  again,  which  the  heat  had  almost  dried 
away  ;  and  by  noon  the  whole  green  hollow  was  vocal  with 
the  sounds  of  water — water  dashing  and  foaming  in  the  river, 
water  leaping  downward  from  the  rocks,  water  dripping  steadi- 
ly from  the  larches  and  sycamores  and  the  slate  eaves  of  the 
houses. 

Elsmere  sat  in-doors  reading  up  the  history  of  the  parish 
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system  of  Surrpy,  or  pretending  to  do  so.  He  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  study,  where  he  and  the  vicar  protected  each  other 
against  Mrs.  Thornburgh.  That  good  woman  would  open  the 
door  once  and  again  in  the  morning,  and  put  her  head  through 
in  search  of  prey  ;  but  on  being  confronted  with  two  studi- 
ous men  instead  of  one,  each  buried  to  the  ears  in  folios,  she 
would  give  vent  to  an  irritable  cough  and  retire  discomfited. 
In  reality  Elsmere  was  thinking  of  nothing  in  the  world  but 
what  Catherine  Leyburn  might  be  doing  that  morning.  Judg- 
ing a  north  countrywoman  by  the  pusillanimous  southern 
standard,  he  found  himself  glorying  in  the  weather.  She  could 
not  wander  far  from  him  to-day. 

After  the  early  dinner  he  escaped,  just  as  the  vicar's  wite 
was  devising  an  excuse  on  which  to  convey  both  him  and  her- 
self to  Burwood,  and  sallied  forth  with  a  mackintosh  for  a 
rush  down  the  Wiiinborough  road.  It  was  still  raining,  but 
the  clouds  showed  a  momentary  lightening,  and  a  few  gleams 
of  watery  sunshine  brought  out  every  now  and  then  that 
sparkle  on  the  trees,  that  iridescent  beauty  of  distance  and 
atmosphere  which  goes  so  far  to  make  a  sensitive  spectator 
forget  the  petulant  abundance  of  mountain  rain.  Elsmere 
passed  Burwood  with  a  thrill.  Should  he  or  should  he  not 
present  himself  ?  Let  him  push  on  a  bit  and  think.  So  on  he 
swung,  measuring  his  tall  frame  against  the  gusts,  spirits  and 
masculine  energy  rising  higher  with  every  step.  At  last  the 
passion  of  his  mood  had  wrestled  itself  out  with  the  weather, 
and  he  turned  back,  once  more  determined  to  seek  and  find 
her,  to  face  his  fortunes  like  a  man.  The  warm  rain  beating 
from  the  west  struck  on  his  uplifted  face.  He  welcomed  it  as 
a  friend.  Rain  and  storm  had  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  a 
spiritual  citadel.  What  could  ever  wholly  close  it  against  him 
anymore?  He  felt  so  strong,  so  confident!  Patience  and 
courage  ! 

Before  him  the  great  holloAV  of  High  Fell  was  just  coming 
out  from  the  white  mists  surging  round  it.  A  shaft  of  sun- 
light lay  across  its  upper  end,  and  he  caught  a  mars'elous  ap- 
parition of  a  sunlighted  valley  hung  in  air,  a  pale  strip  of  blue 
above,  a  v.-hite  thread  of  stream  wavering  through  it,  and  all 
around  it  and  below  it  the  rolling  rain-clouds. 

Suddenly  between  him  and  that  enchanter's  vision  he  saw  a 
dark  slim  figure  against  the  mists,  walking  before  him  along 
the  road.  It  was  Catherine — Catherine  just  emerged  from  a 
foot-patli  across  tiie  fields,  battiiug  with  wind  and  rain,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  any  spectator.  Oh,  what  a  sudden  thrill 
was  that  !  what  a  leaping  together  of   joy  and  dread,  which 
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Rent  the  Wood  to  his  heart !     Alone-they  fno  alone  agam- 
rthewiW  Westmoreland  n.ists  and  half  a  -^;'^,  ^^^j^/, 

.ttf.r:'  a',rr,oS  frth^n=u  j^.t^ 

^e^t  her  At  Fomne'had  suddenly  given  this  hour  u.to 
hifhandl  ;Te  felt  it  open  upon  him  like  that  mystic  valley  in 

*''ca'theHne  heard  the  hurrj'ing  steps  behind  her  and  turned. 
Tlfer«^  an  evident  start  ihen  she  cauglit  s.ght  of  her  pur- 
su  '--a  quick  change  of  expression  .»'- -°-/,.  J^Xo^^^^.f 
water-proof  dress  and  cap.  Her  hair  wa.  I'Sl^ty  'o^^^^;^: 
her  cheek  freshened  by  the  storm.  He  carae  "P -'l''  1;^^ 
he   took  her  hand,  his  eyes  dancing  with  the   joy  he  couW 

"°"wtt  are  you  made  of,  I  wonder^!"  he  said  gayly. 
"TCnthiiu^-  certainly,  tlmt  miucls  weather. 

"No  Westmoreland  native  thinks  of  staying  at  home  fo. 
this,"  she  said,  with  her  quiet  smile,  moving  on  besiae  him  a» 

'''He'lo'^oked  down  upon  her  with  an  indescribable  mi..tnre  of 
feelings  Vo  stiffness,  no  coldness  in  her  manner-onlv  the 
et  en  -entleness  which  always  marked  her  out  from  others 
He  feltTs  though  yesterday  Were  blotted  out  and  would  not 
for  worlds  hav?  recalled  it  to  her  or  reproached  her  with  it 
Let  H  be  as   though  they  were  but  carrymg  on  the  scene  of 

^"rSi-'ifTatd,  pointing   to  the  west -' have   you  been 

-i^''!;^i:^:t^^^tiSv^.^u..  hung  high 

amono-  the  movins:  mists.  .  r      « 

"•111,"  she  exclKimed,  her  face  kindling  "  that  is  oue  of  our 

loveliest  effects,  and  one  of  the  rarest.     Yon  are  lucky  to  have 


"l  am  conceited  enough,"  he  said  joyously,  «  to  feel  as  f 
some  enchanter  were  at  work  up  there  drawing  picture  on  die 
mist  for  ray  special  benefit.  How  welcome  the  rain  is  .  As  1 
^m  afraid  you  have  heard  me  say  before,  what  new  charm  it 

®' There ^^ssome'tTiing  in  the  buoyancy  and  force  of  his  mood 
that  seemed  to  make  Catlierine  shrink  into  herself.  She  w  mild 
not  pursue  the  subject  of  Westmoreland.  She  «*ed  with  a 
little  stiffness,  whether  he  had  good  news  from  ^If  •  E^-'f^^ 
"Oh  yes.  As  usual,  she  is  doing  everything  for  me  he 
said  smiling  "  It  is  disgraceful  that  I  should  be  idhn"  here 
While  she  is  struggling  «uth  carpenters  and  paperers,  and  puv 
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«ling  out  the  decorations  of  the  drawing-room.     She  writes  to 
me  in  a  fury  about  the  word  ^arrktiV  >     s:i.     i     i         writes  to 

J..ur  sister,  clearly,  to  advise  her"    Bv  thiwa;  "^nH  '•  ^'''"'' 

versatton."  ^'  "'"'  '"'"'^^^^•^  '"'^  ^'-^''^t'-V after  our  con- 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  most  winning  interrogative  eves 
His  whole  manner  implied  that  evervthin?  which  tmched  and 
STe   hlT  r^'' K  "'^'  '^""^'■'-'^   ^"»;   andmo^'ovV 

Jh  .p:  a^^iiSiS"  cath -L— sv;j, t ,- 

anf;ltan  t'^'deSTir"'  "''  ''^  '^''  ^^'^"^^'»-     ^i^  buoy- 
"It  mus^t  be  a  great  trial  to  Mrs.  Elsmere,"  she  said  presentlv 

conceft's' "°tl  i  °rf  T'^^'-™'«  away  from  herselt^ and  h  V 
concerns,     thib  going  baoK  to  her  old  home." 

It  is.     Jly  father's  long  stru^D-le  for  life  in  tl>ot  1,.,.-    • 

At   tJiis  she  could  not  help  meeting  his  glance  and  smile 
anHk:'h:r!""=  *'""'  ^''-^'^  ^"'^  ^  kind  of  conttr^i^t  tosi 
*^' I  hope  I  may  some  day  see"  Mrs.  Elsmere  " 

"to  b*,^:,r;ou'toi:the:"^"'  "'*^^'"  '•^  --^-^^  ^^^^<^y^ 

tior^'Se'tarf^sfT''-'  '"""^'^  ',  *''^  ^'^"^  ^«^  f"»  of  emo- 
tw     I  ^'  '°""g   control  of  himself      She   felt  it 

ittt^mi^hLTtrexr^sriif  -'f  ?--'-^'^  '--^ 

fav  t^nL.      '  ^'^''^'^--"Sl^--lf  to  speak  in  her  moire;er;! 
lie  controlled  himself  with  a  mightv  effort. 
Since  I  became  a  Fellow.     We  have  been  alone   in  the 
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world  so  long.  We  have  never  been  able  to  do  without  each 
other." 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  you  ?  "  said  Catherine,  after  a  little 
electric  pause — and  her  voice  was  steadier  and  clearer  than  it 
had  been  since  the  beginning  of  their  conversation — "  how 
little  the  majority  of  sons  and  daughters  regard  their  parents 
when  they  come  to  grow  up  and  want  to  live  their  own  lives? 
The  one  thought  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  throw  off 
their  claims,  to  cut  them  adrift,  to  escape  them — decently,  of 
course,  and  under  many  pretexts,  but  still  to  escape  them.  All 
the  long  years  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  go  for  nothing." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly — a  troubled,  questioning  look. 

"  It  is  so,  often  ;  but  not,  I  think,  where  the  parents  have 
truly  understood  their  problem.  The  real  difficulty  for  father 
and'  mother  is  not  childhood,  but  youth  ;  how  to  get  over 
that  difficult  time  when  the  child  passes  into  the  man  or 
woman,  and  a  relation  of  governor  and  governed  should 
become  the  purest  and  closest  of  friendships.  You  and  I 
have  been  lucky." 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  straight  before  her,  and  still 
speaking  with  a  distinctness  which  caught  his  ear  painfully, 
"  and  so  are  the  greater  debtors  !  There  is  no  excuse,  I  think, 
for  any  child,  least  of  all  for  the  child  who  has  had  years  of 
understanding  love  to  look  back  upon,  if  it  puts  its  own 
claim  first ;  if  it  insists  on  satisfying  itself,  when  there  is  age 
and  weakness  appealing  to  it  on  the  other  side,  when  it  is  still 
urgently  needed  to  help  those  older,  to  shield  those  younger, 
than  itself.  Its  business  first  of  all  is  to  pay  its  debt,  what- 
ever the  cost." 

The  voice  was  low,  but  it  had  the  clear,  vibrating  ring  of 
Btcel.     Robert's  face  had  darkened  visibly. 

"  But,  surely,"  he  cried,  goaded  by  a  new  stinging  sense  of 
revolt  and  pain — "  surely  the  child  may  make  a  fatal  mistake 
if  it  imagines  that  its  own  happiness  counts  for  nothing  in 
tlie  parents'  eyes.  What  parent  but  must  suffer  from  the 
starving  of  the  child's  nature  ?  What  have  mother  and 
father  been  working  for,  after  all,  but  the  perfecting  of  the 
child's  life  !  Their  longing  is  that  it  should  fulfill  Hself  in 
all  directions.  New  ties,  new  affections,  on  the  child's  part, 
mean  the  enriching  of  the  parent.  What  a  cruel  fate  for  the 
elder  generation,  to  make  it  the  jailer  and  burden  of  the 
younger ! " 

He  spoke  with  heat  and  anger,  with  a  sense  of  dashing 
himself  against  an  obstacle,  and  a  dumb,  despairing  certainty 
rising  at  the  heart  of  him. 
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*«  Ah,  that  is  wiiat  we  are  so  ready  to  say,"  she  answered 
her  breath  coming  more  quickly,  and  her  eye  meeting  his 
with  a  kind  ot  antagonism  in  it;  "but  it  is  all  sophistry. 
1  he  only  safety  hes  m  following  out  the  plain  duty  The 
parent  wants  the  child's  help  and  care,  the  child  is  bound  to 
give  It ;  that  is  all  it  needs  to  know.  If  it  forms  new  ties  it 
belongs  to  them,  not  to  the  old  ones  ;  the  old  ones  must  come 
to  be  forgotten  and  put  aside." 

"So  you  would  make  all  life  a  sacrifice  to  the  past  '  "  he 
cried^  quivering  under  the  blow  she  was  dealing  him 

"]So,  not  all  life,"  she  said,  struggling  hard  to  preserve  her' 
pertect  calm  of  manner  :  he  could  not  know  that  she  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  "  There  are  many  for  whom  it 
IS  easy  and  right  to  choose  their  own  way;  their  happiness 
robs  no  one  .  There  are  others  on  whom  a  charge  has  been 
laid  from  their  childhood,  a  charge  perhaps"— and  her  voice 
taltered  at  last— "  impressed  on  them  by  dyinp-  lips  which 
must  govern,  possess  their  lives  ;  which  it^vould  be  baseness, 
treason,  to  betray.     We  are  not  here  only  to  be  happy  " 

And  she  turned  to  him  deadly  pale,  the  faintest,  sweetest 
wnile  on  her  lip.     He  was  for  the  moment  incapable  of  speech 
He  began  phrase  after  phrase,  and  broke  them  off.     A  whirl- 
wind of  feeling  possessed  him.     The  strangeness,  the  unworld- 
Imess  of   what   she    had    done    struck    him  singularly      He 
realized  through  every  nerve  that  what  she  had  just  said  to 
him  she  had  been  bracing  herself  to  say  to  him  ever  since 
their  last  parting.     And  now  he   could  not    tell,  or,  rather 
blmdly  could  not  see,  whether  she  suffered  in  the  saying  it 
A  jjassionate  protest  rose  in  him,   not  so   much  ao-ainst  her 
words  as  against  her  self-control.     The  man  in   hfm  rose  up 
against  the  woman's  unlooked-for,  unwelcome  strength 
^    But  as  the  hot  words  she  had  dared  so  much  in  her  simplic- 
ity to  avert  from  them  both  were  bursting  from  him   they 
were  checked  by  a  sudden   physical  difficulty.     A  bit  of  road 
was  under  water.     A  little  beck,  swollen  by  the  rain    had 
overflowed,   and  for  a  few  yards'  distance  the  water  stood 
about  eight  inches  deep  from  hedge  to  hedge.     Robert  had 
splashed  through  the  flood  half  an  hour  before,  but  it  had 
risen  rapidly  since  then.     He  had   to  apply  his  mind  to  the 
practical  task  of  finding  a  way  to  the  other  side 

intolhe'fidd!''  '^'"^  '^'  ^'"^'"^'   ''^^'  """^  ^''  ^^^^'^"^^ 

She  assented  mutely.     He  went  first,  drew  her  up  the  bank, 

forced  his  way  through  the  loosely  growing  hedge  himself 

and  holding  back  some  young  hazel  saplings  and  breaking 
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otliers,  made  an  opening  for  her  through  which  she  scrambled 
with  bent  head  ;  then,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  her,  he  made 
her  submit  to  be  helped  down  the  steep  bank  on  the  other 
side.  Her  straight  young  figure  was  just  above  him,  her 
breath  almost  on  his  cheek. 

"  You  talk  of  baseness  and  treason,"  he  began,  passionately, 
conscious  of  a  hundred  wild  impulses,  as  perforce  she  leaned 
her  light  weight  upon  his  arm.  "  Life  is Jiot  so  simple.  It  is 
so  ea!sy  to  sacrifice  others  with  one's-self,  to  slay  all  claims  in 
honor  of  one,  instead  of  knitting  the  new  ones  to  the  old.  Is 
life  to  be  allowed  no  natural  expansion  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
that,  in  refusing  the  new  bond  for  the  old  bond's  sake,  the 
child  may  be  simply  w^ronging  the  parents,  depriving  them  of 
another  affection,  another  support,  w^hich  ought  to  have  been 
theirs  !  " 

His  tone  was  harsh,  almost  violent.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  grew  suddenly  white,  and  he  grasped  her  more  firmly  still. 
She  rebelled  the  level  of  the  field,  quickly  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  for  a  moment  their  eyes  met,  her  pale  face  raised  to  his. 
It  seemed  an  age,  so  much  was  said  in  that  look.  There  was 
appeal  on  her  side,  passion  on  his.  Plainly  she  implored  him 
to  say  no  more,  to  spare  her  and  himself. 

"  In  some  cases,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded  strained 
and  hoarse  to  both  of  them,  "one  can  not  risk  the  old  bond. 
One  dare  not  trust  one's-self — or  circumstance.  The  responsi- 
bility is  too  great  ;  one  can  but  follow^  the  beaten  path,  cling 
to  the  one  thread.  But  don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more.  We 
must  make  for  that  gate,  Mr.  Elsmere.  It  will  bring  us  out 
on  the  road  again  close  by  home." 

He  was  quelled.  Speech  suddenly  became  impossible  to 
him.  He  was  struck  again  with  that  sense  of  a  will  firmer 
and  more  tenacious  than  his  own,  which  had  visited  him  in  a 
slight  ]>assing  way  on  the  first  evening  they  ever  met,  and  now 
fiilled  him  with  a  kind  of  despair.  As  they  passed  silently 
along  the  edge  of  the  dripping  meadow,  he  noticed  with  a 
pang  that  the  stepping-stones  lay  just  below  them.  The 
gleam  of  sun  liad  died  away,  the  aerial  valley  in  the  clouds 
had  vanished,  and  a  fresh  storm  of  rain  brought  back  the  color 
to  Catherine's  cheek.  On  their  left  hand  w^as  the  roaring  of 
the  river,  on  their  right  they  could  already  hear  the  wind 
moaning  and  tearing  through  the  streams  which  sheltered 
Burwood.  The  nature  which  an  hour  ago  had  seemed  to  him 
so  full  of  stimulus  and  exhilaration  had  taken  to  itself  a  note  of 
gloom  and  mourning  ;  for  he  was  at  the  age  when  Nature  is 
the  mere  docile  responsive  mirror  of  the  spirit,  when  all  her 
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forces  and  powers  are  made  for  us,  and  are  onl}^  there  to  play 
chorus  to  our  story. 

They  reached  the  little  lane  leading  to  the  gate  of  Bur^ood. 
She  paused  at  the  foot  of  it. 

•'  You  will  come  in  and  see  my  mother,  Mr.  Elsmere  ?  " 

Her  look  expressed  a  yearning  she  could  not  crush.  "Your 
pardon,  your  friendship,"  it  cried,  with  the  usual  futility  of  all 
good  women  under  the  circumstances.  But  as  he  met  it  for 
one  passionate  instant,  he  recognized  fully  that  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  yielding  in  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  softness  there 
was  the  iron  of  resolution. 

"  Xo,  no  ;  not  now,"  he  said,  involuntarily  ;  and  she  never 
forgot  the  painful  struggle  of  the  face  ;  "  good-by."  He 
touched  her  hand  without  another  word,  and  was  gone. 

She  toiled  up  to  the  gate  with  difficulty,  the  gray,  rain-washed 
road,  the  wall,  the  trees,  swimming  before  her  eyes. 

In  the  hall  she  came  across  Agnes,  who  caught  hold  of  her 
with  a  start. 

"  My  dear  Cathie  !  you  have  been  walking  yourself  to 
death.  You  look  like  a  ghost.  Come  and  have  some  tea  at 
once." 

And  she  dragged  her  into  the  drawing-room.  Catherine 
submitted  with  all  her  usual  outward  calm,  faintly  smiling  at 
her  sister's  onslaught.  But  she  would  not  let  Agnes  put  her 
down  on  the  sofa.  She  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

"  The  weather  is  very  close  and  exhausting,"  she  said, 
gently  lifting  her  hand  to  her  hat.  But  the  hand  dropped  and 
she  sank  heavily  into  the  chair. 

"  Cathie,  you  are  faint,"  cried  Agnes,  running  to  her. 

Catherine  waved  her  away,  and,  with  an  effort  of  which 
none  but  she  would  have  been  capable,  mastered  the  physical 
weakness. 

'*  I  have  been  a  long  way,  dear,"  she  said,  as  though  in 
apology,  "  and  there  is  no  air.  "  Yes,  I  will  go  upstairs  and 
lie  down  a  minute  or  two.  Oh,  no,  don't  come  ;  I  will  be 
down  for  tea  directly." 

And  refusing  all  help,  she  guided  herself  out  of  the  room, 
her  face  the  color  of  the  foam  on  the  beck  outside.  Agnes 
stood  dumbfounded.  Xever  in  her  life  before  had  she  seen 
Catherine  betray  any  such  signs  of  physical  exhaustion. 

Suddenly  Rose  ran  in,  shut  the  door  carefully  behind  her, 
and  rushing  up  to  Agnes  put  her  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"  He  has  proposed  to  her,  and  she  has  said  no  !  " 

"  He  ?    What,  Mr.  Elsmere  ?   How  on  earth  can  you  know?  " 
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"  I  saw  them  from  upstairs  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  lane. 
Then  he  rushed  on,  and  I  have  just  met  her  on  the  stairs.  It's 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face," 

Agnes  sat  down  bewildered. 

"  It  is  hard  on  him,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Yes,  it  hve?')/  hard  on  him!  "cried  Rose,  pacing  the  room, 
her  long,  thin  arms  clasped  behind  her,  her  eyes  flashing,  "  for 
she  loves  him  !  " 

"  Rose  !  " 

"  She  does,  my  dear,  she  does,"  cried  the  girl,  frowning.  "  I 
know  it  in  a  hundred  ways." 

Agnes  ruminated. 

"  And  it's  all  because  of  us  !  "  she  said  at  last,  reflectively. 

"  Of  course  !  I  put  it  to  you,  Agnes," — and  Rose  stood 
still  with  a  tragic  air — "  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  it  isn't  too 
bad  that  three  unoffending  women  should  have  such  a  role  as 
this  assigned  them  against  their  will  !  " 

The  eloquence  of  eighteen  was  irresistible.  Agnes  buried 
her  head  in  the  sofa  cushion,  and  shook  with  a  kind  of  help- 
less laughter.  Rose  meanw^hile  stood  in  the  window,  hertliin 
form  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  angry  with  Agnes,  and  en- 
raged with  all  the  world. 

"It's  absurd,  it's  insulting,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  should 
imagine  that  you  and  I,  Agnes,  were  old  enough  and  sane 
enough  to  look  after  mamma,  put  out  the  stores,  or  say  our 
prayers,  and  prevent  each  other  from  running  away  with  ad- 
venturers !  I  won't  be  always  in  leading-strings.  I  won't 
acknowledge  that  Catherine  is  bound  to  be  an  old  maid  to  keep 
me  in  order.     I  liate  it  !     It  is  sacrifice  run  mad." 

Rose  turned  to  her  sister,  the  defiant  head  thrown  back,  a 
passion  of  manifold  protest  in  the  girlish  looks. 

"  It  is  very  easy,  my  dear,  to  be  judge  in  one's  own  case," 
replied  Agnes  calmly,  recovering  herself.  "Suppose  you  tell 
Catherine  some  of  those  home  truths?  " 

Rose  collapsed  at  once.  She  sat  down  despondently,  and 
fell,  head  drooping,  into  a  moody  silence.  Agnes  watched  her 
with  a  kind  of  triumph.  When  it  came  to  the  point,  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  there  was  not  a  will  among  them  that  could 
measure  itself  with  and  chance  of  success  against  that  lofty 
but  unwavering  will  of  Catherine's.  Rose  was  violent,  and 
there  was  much  reason  in  her  violence.  But  as  for  her,  she 
preferred  not  to  dash  her  head  against  stone  walls. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  won't  say  them  to  Catherine,  say  them 
to  mamma,"  she  suggested  presently,  but  half  ironically. 

"  Mamma  is   no   good,"   cried    Rose   angrily  ;    "  why  do 
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you  bring  her  in  ?  Catherine  would  talk  her  round  in  ten 
minutes." 

Lonff  after  every  one  else  in  Burwood,  even  the  chafing,  ex- 
cited Kose,  was  asleep,  Catherine,  in  her  dimly  lighted  room, 
where  the  stormy  northwest  wind  beat  noisily  against  her 
window,  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  her  head  leaning  against 
her  bed,  her  little  well-worn  Testament  open  on  her  knee. 
But  she  was  not  reading.  Her  eyes  were  shut  ;  one  hand 
hung  down  beside  her,  and  tears  were  raining  fast  and  silently 
over  her  cheeks.  It  was  the  stillest,  most  restrained  weep- 
ing. She  hardly  knew  why  she  wept,  she  only  knew  that  there 
was  something  within  her  which  must  have  its  way.  AVhat 
did  this  inner  smart  and  tumult  mean,  this  rebellion  of  the 
self  against  the  will  which  had  never  yet  found  its  masteiy 
fail  it  ?  It  was  as  though  from  her  childhood  till  now  she  had 
lived  in  a  moral  world  whereof  the  aims,  the  dangers,  the  joys, 
were  all  she  knew  ;  and  now  the  walls  of  this  world  were 
crumbling  round  her,  and  strange  lights,  strange  voices, 
strange  colors  were  breaking  through.  All  the  sayings  of 
Christ  which  had  lain  closest  to  her  heart  for  years,  to-iiight 
for  the  first  time  seemed  to  her  no  longer  sayings  of  comfort 
or  command,  but  sayings  of  fire  and  flame  that  burn  their 
coercing  way  through  life  and  thought.  AVe  recite  so  glibly  : 
"He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it  ";  and  when  we  come  to 
any  of  the  common  crises  of  experience  which  are  the  source 
and  the  sanction  of  the  words,  flesh  and  blood  recoil.  This 
girl  amid  her  mountains  had  carried  religion  as  far  as  religion 
can  be  carried  before  it  meets  life  in  the  wrestle  appointed  it. 
The  calm,  simple  outlines  of  things  are  blurring  before  her 
eyes  ;  the  great,  placid  deeps  of  the  soul  are  breaking  up. 

To  the  purest  ascetic  temper  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  hardly 
real.  Catherine  felt  a  bitter  surprise  at  her  own  pain.  Yes- 
terday a  sort  of  mystical  exaltation  upheld  her.  What  had 
broken  it  down  ? 

Simply  a  pair  of  reproachful  eyes,  a  pale,  protesting  face. 
What  trifles  compared  to  the  awful  necessities  of  an  infinite 
obedience  !  And  yet  they  haunt  her,  till  her  heart  aches  for 
misery,  till  she  only  yearns  to  be  counseled,  to  be  forgiven,  to 
be  at  least  understood. 

"  Why,  why  am  I  so  weak  ?  "  she  cried,  in  utter  abasement 
of  soul,  and  knew  not  that  in  that  weakness,  or  rather  in  the 
founts  of  character  from  which  it  sprung,  lay  the  innermost 
safeguard  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Robert  was  very  nearly  reduced  to  despair  by  the  scene 
with  Catherine  Ave  have  described.  He  spent  a  brooding  and 
miserable  hour  in  the  vicar's  study  afterward,  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  should  do.  One  phrase  of  hers  which  had 
passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  shock  of  the  moment  was  now 
^\  ringing  in  his  ears,  maddening  him  by  a  sense  of  joy  just  with- 
'  in  his  reach,  and  yet  barred  away  from  him  by  an  obstacle  as 
strong  as  it  was  intangible.  '  "  We  are  not  here  only  to  be 
kappy^""  she  had  said  to  him,  with  a  look  of  ethereal  exaltation 
worthy  of  her  namesake  of  Alexandria.  The  words  had  slipped 
{rom  her  involuntarily  in  the  spiritual  tension  of  her  mood. 
They  were  now  filling  Robert  Elsmere's  mind  with  a  torment- 
ing, torturing  bliss.  AVhat  conld  they  mean  ?  What  had  her 
paleness,  her  evident  trouble  and  weakness  meant,  but  that  the 
inmost  self  of  hers  was  his,  was  conquered;  and  that,  but  for 
the  shadowy  obstacle  between  them,  all  would  be  well  ? 

As  for  the  obstacle  in  itself,  he  did  not  admit  its  force  for  a 
moment.  No  sane  and  practical  man,  least  of  all  when  that 
man  happened  to  be  Catherine  Leyburn's  lover,  could  regard  it 
as  a  binding  obligation  upon  her  that  she  should  saorifice  her 
own  life  and  happiness  to  three  persons,  who  were  in  no  evi- 
dent moral  straits,  no  physical  or  pecuniary  need,  and  who,  as 
Rose  incoherently  put  it,  might  very  well  be  rather  braced 
than  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of  her  strong  support. 

But  the  obstacle  of  character — ah,  there  was  a  different  mat- 
ter !  He  realized  with  despair  the  brooding,  scrupulous  force 
of  moral  passion  to  which  her  lonely  life,  her  antecedents,  and 
her  father's  nature  working  in  her  had  given  so  rare  and  marked 
a  development.  No  temper  in  the  world  is  so  little  open  to 
reason  as  the  ascetic  temper.  How  many  a  lover  and  husband,^ 
how  many  a  parent  and  friend,  have  realized  to  their  pain, 
since  history  began,  the  overwhelming  attraction  which  all  the 
processes  of  self-annihilation  have  for  a  certain  order  of  minds! 
Kobert's  heart  sank  before  the  memory  of  that  frail,  indomita- 
ble look,  that  aspect  of  sad  yet  immovable  conviction  with 
which  she  had  bade  him  farewell.  And  yet,  surely — surely 
under  the  willingness  of  the  spirit  there  had  been  a  pitiful,  a 
most  womanly  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Surely,  now  memory 
reproduced  the  scene,  she  had  been  white — trembling:  her 
hand  had  rested  on  the  moss-grown  wall  beside  her  for  sap- 
port.  Oh,  why  had  he  been  so  timid  ?  Why  had  he  let  that 
awe  of  her,  which  her  personality  produced  so  readily,  stand 
between  them  ?    Why  had  he  not  boldly  caught  her  to  himself  j 
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and,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  passionate  nature,  trampled  on 
her  scruples,  marched  through  her  doubts,  convinced — rea- 
soned her  into  a  blessed  submission  ? 

"  And  I  will  do  it  yet  !  "  he  cried,  leaping  to  his  feet  with  a 
sudden  access  of  hope  and  energy.  And  he  stood  awhile  look- 
ing out  into  the  rainy  evening,  all  the  keen,  irregular  face  and 
thin,  pliant  form  hardening  into  the  intensity  of  resolve,  which 
had  so  often  carried  the  young  tutor  through  an  Oxford  diffi- 
culty, breaking  down  antagonism  and  compelling  consent. 

At  the  high  tea  which  represented  the  late  dinner  of  the 
household  he  was  wary  and  self-possessed.  Mrs.  Thornburgh 
got  out  of  him  that  he  had  been  for  a  walk,  and  had  seen  Cath- 
erine, biSt  for  all  her  ingenuities  of  cross-examination  she  got 
nothing  more.  Afterward,  when  he  and  the  vicar  were  smok- 
ing together,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Thornburgh  that  they  two 
should  go  off  for  a  couple  of  days  on  a  walking  tour  to  Ulls- 
water. 

"  I  want  to  go  away,"  he  said,  with  a  hand  on  the  vicar's 
shoulder,  "  and  I  want  to  come  hack.''''  The  deliberation  of 
the  last  words  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  vicar  emitted  a 
contented  puff,  looked  the  young  man  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
without  another  word  began  to  plan  a  walk  to  Patterdale  via 
High  Street,  Martindale,  and  Howtown,  and  back  by  Hawes- 
water. 

To  Mrs.  Thornburgh  Robert  announced  that  he  must  leave 
them  on  the  following  Saturday,  June  24. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  good  time,  Cousin  Emma,"  he  said 
to  her,  with  a  bright  friendliness  w^hich  dumbfounded  her.  A 
good  time,  indeed  !  with  everything  begun  and  nothing  fin- 
ished; with  two  households  thrown  into  perturbation  for  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  desirable  marriage  spoiled,  all  for  want  of  a  little 
common  sense  and  plain  speaking,  which  one  person  at  least 
in  the  valley  could  have  supplied  them  with,  had  she  not  been 
ignored  and  browbeaten  on  all  sides.  She  contained  herself, 
however,  in  her  presence,  but  the  vicar  suffered  proportionately 
in  the  privacy  of  the  connubial  chamber.  He  had  never  seen 
his  wife  so  exasperated.  To  think  what  might  have  been, 
what  she  might  have  done  for  the  race,  but  for  the  whims  of 
two  stuck-up,  superior,  impracticable  young  persons,  that 
would  neither  manage  their  own  affairs  nor  allow  other  people 
to  manage  them  for  them  !  The  vicar  behaved  gallantly,  kept 
the  secret  of  Elsmere's  remark  to  himself  like  a  man,  and  al- 
lowed himself  certain  counsels  against  matrimonial  meddling 
which  plunged  Mrs.  Thornburgh  into  well-simulated  slumber. 
JJowever,  in  the  mornirig  he  wai  vaguely  conscious  that  some 
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time  in  the  visions  of  the  night  his  spouse  had  demanded  of 
liim,  peremptorily:  "  When  do  you  get  back,  William  ?  "  To 
the  best  of  his  memor}'  the  vicar  had  sleepily  murmured  : 
"  Thursday";  and  had  then  heard,  echoed  through  his  dreams, 
a  calculating  whisper  :  "  He  goes  Saturday — one  clear  day  !  " 
The  following  morning  was  gloomy  but  fine,  and  after 
breakfast  the  vicar  and  Elsmere  started  off.  Robert  turned 
back  at  the  top  of  the  High  Fell  pass  and  stood  leaning  on 
his  alpenstock,  sending  a  passionate  farewell  to  the  gray  dis- 
tant house,  the  upper  window,  the  copper  beech  in  the  garden, 
the  bit  of  winding  road,  while  the  vicar  discreetly  stepped  on 
northward,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wild  regions  of  Martindale. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  left  alone,  absorbed  herself  to  all  appear- 
ance in  the  school  treat  which  was  to  come  off  in  a  fortnight, 
in  a  new  set  of  covers  for  the  drawing-room,  and  in  Sarah's 
love  affairs,  which  were  always  passing  through  some  tragic 
phase  or  other,  and  into  which  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  allowed 
a  more  unencumbered  view  than  she  was  into  Catherine  Ley- 
burn's.  Rose  and  Agnes  dropped  in  now  and  then,  and  found 
her  not  at  all  disposed  to  talk  to  them  on  the  great  event 
of  the  day — Elsmere's  absence  and  approaching  departure. 
They  cautiously  communicated  to  her  their  suspicions  as  to 
the  incident  of  the  preceding  afternoon  ;  and  Rose  gave  vent 
to  one  fiery  onslaught  on  the  "moral  obstacle  "  theory,  dur- 
ing which  Mrs.  Thornburgh  sat  studying  her  with  small,  at- 
tentive eyes  and  curls  slowly  waving  from  side  to  side.  But 
for  once  in  her  life  the  vicar's  wife  was  not  conmunicative  in 
return.  That  the  situation  should  have  driven  even  ^Irs. 
Thornburgh  to  finesse  was  a  surprising  testimony  to  its  grav- 
ity. What  between  her  sudden  taciturnity  and  Catherine's 
pale  silence,  the  girl's  sense  of  expectancy  was  roused  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

"They  come  back  to-morrow  night,"  said  Rose  thought- 
fully, "and  he  goes  Saturday — 10  :  20  from  Whinborougli — 
one  day  for  the  fifth  act  !  By  the  way,  why  did  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh ask  us  to  say  nothing  about  Saturday  at  home  ?  " 

She  had  asked  them,  however  ;  and  with  a  pleasing  sense 
of  conspiracy  they  complied. 

It  was  late  on  Thursday  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Thornburgh, 
finding  the  Burwood  front  door  open,  made  her  unchallenged 
way  into  the  hall,  and  after  an  unanswered  knock  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  opened  it  and  peered  in  to  see  who  might 
be  there. 

"May  I  come  in?" 

Mrs.  Leyburn,  who  was  a  trifle  deaf,  was  sitting  by  the  win- 
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dow  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  a  heel  which  seemed  to  her 
more  then  she  could  manage.  Her  card  was  mislaid,  the  girls 
were  none  of  them  at  hand,  and  she  felt  as  helpless  as  she 
commonly  did  when  left  alone. 

"  Oh,  do  come  in,  please  I  So  glad  to  see  you.  Have  you 
nearly  blown  away  ?  " 

For,  though  the  rain  had  stopped,  a  boisterous  northwest 
wind  was  still  rushing  through  the  valley,  and  the  trees  round 
Burwood  were  swaying  and  groaning  under  the  force  of  its 
onslaught. 

"  Well,  it  is  stormy,"  said  Mrs  Thornburgh,  stepping  in 
and  undoing  all  the  various  safety-pins  and  elastics  which 
had  held  her  dress  high  above  the  mud.  "  Are  the  girls 
out?" 

"  Yes,  Catherine  and  Agnes  are  at  the  school ;  and  Rose,  I 
think,  is  practicing." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  settling  herself  in  a 
chair  close  by  her  friend,  "  I  wanted  to  find  you  alone." 

Her  face,  framed  in  bushy  curls  and  an  old  garden  bonnet, 
was  flushed  and  serious.  Her  mittened  hands  were  clasped 
nervously  on  her  lap,  and  there  was  about  her  such  an  air  of 
forcibly  restrained  excitement  that  Mrs.  Leyburn's  mild  eyes 
gazed  at  her  with  astonishment.  The  two  women  were  a 
curious  contrast  :  Mrs.  Thornburgh  short,  inclined,  as  we 
know,  to  be  stout,  ample  and  abounding  in  all  things,  whethei- 
it  were  curls  or  cap  strings  or  conversation  :  Mrs.  Leyburn 
tall  and  well-proportioned,  well  dressed,  with  the  same  grace- 
ful ways  and  languid  pretty  manners  as  had  first  attracted  her 
husband's  attention  thirty  years  before.  She  was  fond  of 
Mrs.  Thornburgh,  but  there  was  something  in  the  ebullient 
energies  of  the  vicar's  wife  which  always  gave  her  a  sense  of 
bustle  and  fatigue. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear,"  began  her  visitor, 
"that  Mr.  Elsmere  is  going." 

"  Going?"  said  Mrs.  Leyburn,  lapng  down  her  knitting. 
"  Why,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  stay  with  you  aiiother  ten 
days  at  least." 

"  So  did  I — so  did  he,"  said  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  nodding, 
and  then  pausing  with  a  most  effective  air  of  sudden  gravity 
and  "recollection." 

"  Then  why — what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Leyburn, 
wondering. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  did  not  answer  for  a  minute,  and  Mrs. 
Leyburn  began  to  fe^l  a  little  nervous,  her  visitor's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  so  much  meaning.     Urged  by  a  sudden 
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impulse  she  bent  forward  ;  so  did  Mrs.  Thornburgb,  and  their 
two  elderly  heads  nearly  touched. 

"  The  young  man  isin  love  !  "  said  the  vicar's  wife,  in  a 
stage-whisper,  drawing  back  after  a  pause  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  announcement. 

"Oh  !  with  whom?"  asked  Mrs.  Leyburn,  her  look  bright- 
ening.    She  liked  a  love  affair  as  much  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  furtively  looked  round  to  see  if  the  dooi 
was  shut  and  all  safe — she  felt  herself  a  criminal,  but  the 
sense  of  guilt  had  an  exhilarating  rather  than  a  depressing 
effect  upon  her. 

"  Have  you  guessed  nothing  ?  have  the  girls  told  you  any- 
thing ? '' 

"  No  !  "  said^  Mrs.  Leyburn,  her  eyes  opening  wider  and 
wider.  She  never  guessed  anything  ;  there  was  no  need,  with 
three  daughters  to  think  for  her,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of 
their  young  brains.  "No,"  she  said  again.  "  I  can't  imagine 
what  you  mean." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  felt  a  rush  of  inw^ard  contempt  for  so 
much  obtuseness. 

"Well,  then,  he  is  in  love  with  Catherine!'*'*  she  said,  ab- 
ruptly, laying  lier  hand  on  Mrs.  Leyburn's  knee,  and  watch- 
ing the  effect. 

"  With  Catherine  !  "  stammered  Mrs.  Leyburn  ;  "  with 
Catherine!  "  " 

The  idea  was  amazing  to  her.  She  took  up  her  knitting 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  went  on  with  it  mechanically  a 
second  or  two.  Then  laying  it  down — "  Are  you  quite  sure  ? 
has  he  told  you  ?  " 

"  No,  but  one  has  eyes,"  said  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  hastily. 
"  William  and  I  have  seen  it  from  the  very  first  day.  And 
we  are  both  certain  that  on  Tuesday  she  made  him  understand 
in  some  way  or  other  that  she  wouldn't  marry  him,  and  that 
is  why  he  went  off  to  Ullswater,  and  why  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  south  before  his  time  is  up." 

"Tuesday?"  cried  Mrs.  Leyburn.  "In  that  walk,  do  you 
mean,  when  Catherine  looked  so  tired  afterward  ?  You  think 
he  proposed  in  that  walk  ?  " 

She  was  in  a  maze  of  bewildennent  and  excitement. 

"Something  like  it — but  if  he  did,  she  said  *No';  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is  wJiy  she  said  *  No.' " 

"  Why,  of  course,  because  she  didn't  care  for  him  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Leyburn,  opening  her  blue  eyes  wider  and 
wider.  "  Catherine's  not  like  most  girls  ;  she  would  always 
knovr'  v.'liat  she  felt,  and  '.vonl'.l  lu'vpr  keep  a  iphp  in  Buspeni^e^'* 
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"  "Well,  I  don't  somehow  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Thornburgh, 
boldh',  "  that  she  doesn't  care  for  him.  He  is  just  the  young 
man  Catherine  might  care  for.     You  can  see  that  yourself." 

Mrs.  Leyburn  once  more  laid  down  her  knitting  and  stared 
at  her  visitor.  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  after  all  her  meditations, 
had  no  ver^^  precise  idea  as  to  ichy  she  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  Burwood  drawing-room  bombarding  Mrs.  Leyburn  in 
this  fashion.  All  she  knew  Avas  that  she  had  sallied  forth 
determined  somehow  to  upset  the  situation,  just  as  one  gives 
a  shake  purposely  to  a  bundle  of  spillikins  on  the  chance  of 
more  favorable  openings.  Mrs.  Leyburn's  mind  was  just  now 
playing  the  part  of  spillikins,  and  the  vicar's  wife  was  shaking 
it  vigorously,  though  with  occasional  qualms  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  the  process. 

"  You  think  Catherine  does  care  for  him  ?  "  resumed  Mrs. 
Leyburn  tremulously. 

"  Well,  isn't  he  just  the  kind  of  man  one  would  suppose 
Catherine  would  like  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  persua- 
sively ;  "  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  she  likes  serious  people  ; 
and  he's  sensible  and  nice  and  well-mannered.  And  then  he 
can  talk  about  books,  just  like  her  father  used — I'm  sure 
William  thinks  he  knows  everything  !  He  isn't  as  nice-look- 
ing as  he  might  be  just  now,  but  then  that's  his  hair  and  his 
fever,  poor  man.  And  then  he  isn't  hanging  about.  He's 
got  a  living,  and  there'd  be  the  poor  people  all  ready,  and 
everything  else  Catherine  likes;  And  now  I'll  just  ask  you — 
did  you  ever  see  Catherine  more — more — lively — well,  I  know 
that's  not  just  the  word,  but  you  know  what  I  mean — than 
she  has  been  the  last  fortnight  ?  " 

But  ]Mrs.  Leyburn  only  shook  her  head  helplessly.  She  did 
not  know  in  the  least  what  Mrs.  Thornburgh  meant.  She 
never  thought  Catherine  doleful,  and  she  agreed  that  cer- 
tainly "  lively  "  was  not  the  word. 

"  Girls  get  so  frightfully  particular  nowadays,"  continued 
the  vicar's  wife,  with  reflective  candor.  "  Why,  when 
William  fell  in  love  with  me,  I  just  fell  in  love  with  him — at 
once — because  he  did.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  William,  but 
somebody  else,  it  would  have  been  the  same.  I  don't  believe 
girls  have  got  hearts  like  pebbles — if  the  man's  nice,  of 
course  ! " 

Mrs.  Leyburn  listened  to  this  summary  of  matrimonial  phil- 
osophy with  the  same  yielding,  flurried  attention  as  she  was 
always  disposed  to  give  to  the  last  speaker. 

"  But,"  she  said,  still  in  a  maze,  "  if  she  did  care  for  him, 
why  should  she  send  him  awaj  ?  " 
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"  Because  she  wonH  have  him  I "  said  Mrs.  Tliornburgh  en- 
ergetically, leaning  over  the  arm  of  her  chair  that  she  might 
bring  herself  nearer  to  her  coTn])anion. 

The  fatuity  of  the  answer  left  Mrs.  Leyburn  staring. 

"  Because  she  won't  have  him,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leyburn  ! 
And — and — I'm  sure  nothing  would  make  me  interfere  like 
tliis  if  I  weren't  so  fond  of  you  all,  and  if  William  and  I 
didn't  know  for  certain  that  there  never  w^as  a  better  young 
man  born  !  And  then  I  was  just  sure  you'd  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world,  if  you  knew,  to  stand  in  young  people's  way  !  " 

"  I!  "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Leyburn — "  I  stand  in  the  way  ! " 
she  was  getting  tremulous  and  tearful,  and  Mrs.  Thornburgh 
felt  herself  a  brute. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  plunging  on  desperately,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  over  it  night  and  day.  I've  been  watching  him,  and 
I've  been  talking  to  the  girls,  and  I've  been  putting  two  and 
two  together,  and  I'm  just  about  sure  that  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  Robert,  if  only  Catherine  didn't  feel  that  you  and 
the  girls  couldn't  get  on  without  her  !  " 

Mrs.  Leyburn  took  up  her  knitting  again  with  agitated  fin- 
gers. She  was  so  long  in  answering  that  Mrs.  Thornburgh  sat 
and  thought  with  trepidation  of  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  this  audacious  move  of  hers. 

"  I  don't  know  how  we  should  get  on,"  cried  Mrs.  Leyburn 
at  last,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  sob,  while  something  very 
like  a  tear  fell  on  the  stocking  she  held. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  still  more  frightened,  and  rushed  into 
a  flood  of  apologetic  speech.  Very  likely  she  was  wrong,  per- 
haps it  was  all  a  mistake,  she  was  afraid  she  had  done  harm, 
and  so  on.  Mrs.  Leyburn  took  very  little  heed,  but  at  last 
she  said,  looking  up  and  applying  a  soft  handkerchief  gently 
to  her  eyes  : 

"  Is  his  mother  nice  ?  Where's  his  living  ?  Would  he 
want  to  be  married  soon  ?  " 

The  voice  was  weak  and  tearful,  but  there  w^as  in  it  unmis- 
takable eagerness  to  be  informed.  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  over- 
joyed, let  loose  upon  her  a  flood  of  particulars,  painted  the 
virtues  aiid  talents  of  Mrs.  Elsmere,  described  Robert's  Oxford 
career,  with  an  admirable  sense  for  effect  and  a  truly  feminine 
capacity  for  murdering  every  university  detail,  drew  pictures 
of  the  Murewell  living  and  rectory,  of  which  Robert  had  pho- 
tographs with  him,  threw  in  adroit  information  about  the 
young  man's  private  means,  and  in  general  showed  what  may 
be  made  of  a  woman's  mind  under  the  stimulus  of  one  of  the 
occupations    most   proper   to   it.     Mrs.  Leyburn   brightened 
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visibly  as  the  flood  proceeded.  Alas,  poor  Catherine  !  How 
little  Voom  there  is  for  the  heroic  in  this  trivial  every-day  life 
of  ours  ! 

Catherine  a  bride,  Catherine  a  wife  and  mother,  dim  visions 
of  a  white,  soft  morsel  in  which  Catherine's  eyes  and  smile 
should  live  again — all  these  thoughts  went  trembling  and 
flashing  through  Mrs.  Leyburn's  mind  as  she  listened  to  MrSo 
Tliornburgh.  There  is  so  much  of  the  artist  in  the  maternal 
mind,  of  the  artist  w^ho  longs  to  see  the  work  of  his  hand  in 
fresh  combinations  and  under  all  points  of  view.  Catherine, 
in  the  heat  of  her  own  self-surrender,  had  perhaps  forgotten 
that  her  mother  too  had  a  heart  ! 

"  Yes,  it  all  sounds  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Leyburn  at  last, 
sighing,  "  but,  you  know,  Catherine  isn't  easy  to  manage." 

"  Could  you  talk  to  her — find  out  a  little  ?  '' 

"  Well,  not  to-day  ;  I  shall  hardly  see  her.  Doesn't  it  seem 
to  you  that  when  a  girl  takes  up  notions  like  Catherine's,  she 
hasn't  time  for  thinking  about  the  3'oung  men  ?  Why,  she's 
as  full  of  business  all  day  long  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat.  Well, 
it  was  my  poor  Richard's  doing — it  was  his  doing,  bless  him  ! 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  against  it.  But  it  icas  differ- 
ent— once." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  thoughtfully.  "  One 
had  plenty  of  time,  when  you  and  I  were  young,  to  sit  at 
home  and  think  what  one  was  going  to  wear,  and  how  one 
would  look,  and  whether  he  had  been  paying  attention  to  any 
one  else  :  and  if  he  had,  why  ;  and  all  that.  And  now  the 
young  women  are  so  superior.  But  the  marrying  has  got  to 
be  done  somehow,  all  the  some.     What  is  she  doing  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she'll  be  busy  all  to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  I  hardly  ex- 
pect to  see  her  till  Saturday." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  gave  a  start  of  dismay. 

"  Why,  w^hat  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  she  cried  in  her  most 
aggrieved  tones.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Leyburn,  one  would  think 
we  had  the  cholera  in  the  parish.  Catherine  just  spoils  the 
people." 

"Don't  you  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Leyburn,  staring  in  her 
turn,  and  drawing  herself  up  a  little,  "  that  to-morrow  is 
Midsummer-dav,  and  that  Mary  Backhouse  is  as  bad  as  she 
can  be  ?  " 

"  Mary  Backhouse  !  Why,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  her  ?*' 
cried  the  vicar's  wife,  with  sudden  remorse.  And  she  sat  pen- 
sively eyeing  the  carpet  awhile. 

Then  she  got  what  particulars  she  could  out  of  Mrs.  Ley- 
bum.     Catherine,  it  appeared,  was  at  this  moment  at  High 
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Ghyll,  was  not  to  return  till  late,  and  would  be  with  the  dying 
girl  through  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day,  returning 
for  an  hour  or  two's  rest  in  the  afternoon,  and  staying  in  the 
evening  till  the  twilight,  in  which  the  ghost  always  made  her 
appearances,  should  have  passed  into  night. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  listened  to  it  all,  her  contriving  mind 
working  the  while  at  railroad  speed  on  the  facts  presented 
to  her. 

"  How  do  you  get  her  home  to-morrow  night  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  sudden  animation. 

"  Oh,  we  send  our  man  Richard  at  ten.  He  takes  a  lantern 
if  it's  dark." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  said  no  more.  Her  eyes  and  gestures 
were  all  alive  again  with  energy  and  hope.  She  had  given 
her  shake  to  Mrs.  Lej^burn's  mind.  Much  good  might  it  do  ! 
But,  after  all,  she  had  the  poorest  opinion  of  the  widow's 
capacities  as  an  ally. 

She  and  her  companion  said  a  few  more  excited,  affection- 
ate, and  apologetic  things  to  one  another,  and  then  she  de- 
parted. 

Both  mother  and  knitting  were  found  by  Agnes  half  an 
hour  later  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion.  But  Mrs.  Ley- 
burn  kept  her  own  counsel,  having  resolved  for  once,  with  a 
timid  and  yet  delicious  excitement,  to  act  as  the  head  of  the 
family. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  laying  plans  of  her  own 
account. 

"  Ten  o'clock — moonlight,"  said  that  contriving  person  to 
herself,  going  home — "  at  least  if  the  clouds  hold  up — that'll 
do — couldn't  be  better." 

To  any  person  familiar  with  her  character,  the  signs  of  some 
unusual  preoccupation  were  clear  enough  in  Mrs.  Lej^burn 
during  this  Thursday  evening.  Catherine  noticed  them  at 
once  when  she  got  back  from  High  Ghyll  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  wondered  first  of  all  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  then,  with, 
more  emphasis,  why  the  trouble  was  not  immediately  com- 
municated to  her.  It  had  never  entered  into  her  head  to  take 
her  mother  into  her  confidence  with  regard  to  Elsmere.  Since 
she  could  remember,  it  had  been  an  axiom  in  the  family  to 
spare  the  delicate,  nervous  mother  all  the  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities of  life.  It  was  a  system  in  which  the  subject  of  it 
had  always  acquiesced  with  perfect  contentment,  and  Cath- 
erine had  no  qualms  about  it.  If  there  was  good  news,  it  was 
presented  in  its  most  sugared  form  to  Mrs.  Leyburn  ;  but  the 
moment  any  element  of  pain  and  difficulty  cropped  up  in  the 
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common  life,  it  was  pounced  upon  and  appropriated  by  Cath- 
erine, aided  and  abetted  by  the  girls,  and.  Mrs.  Leyburu  knew 
no  more  about  it  than  an  unweaned  babe. 

So  that  Catherine  was  thinking  at  most  of  some  misconduct 
of  a  Perth  dyer  with  regard  to  her  mother's  best  gray  poplin, 
when  one  of  tlie  greatest  surprises  of  her  life  burst  upon  ber. 

She  was  in  Mrs.  Leyburn's  bedroom  that  night,  helping  to 
put  away  her  mother's  things,  as  her  custom  was.  She  had 
just  taken  off  the  widow's  cap,  caressing  as  she  did  so  the 
Ibrown  hair  underneath,  which  was  still  soft  and  plentiful, 
when  Mrs.  Leyburn  turned  upon  her.  "  Catherine  !  "  slie 
said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  laying  a  thin  hand  on  her  daugh- 
ter's arm,  ''  Oh,  Catherine,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  !  " 

Catherine  knelt  lightly  down  by  her  mother's  side,  and  put 
lier  arms  round  her  waist. 

"  Yes,  mother  darling,"  she  said,  half  smiling. 

"  Oh,  Catherine  !  if — if — you  like  Mr.  Elsmere,  don't  mind — • 
don't  think — about  us,  dear.  We  can  manage — we  can  man- 
age, dear  !  " 

The  change  that  took  place  in  Catherine  Leyburn's  face  is 
indescribable.  She  rose  instantly,  her  arms  falling  be?iind 
her,  her  beautiful  brows  drawn  together.  Mrs  Leyburn  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  pathetic  mixture  of  helplessness,  alarm, 
entreaty. 

"Mother,  who  has  been  talking  to  you  about  Mr.  Elsmere 
and  me  ?  "  demanded  Catherine. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  dear ;  never  mind,"  said  the  widow 
hastily  ;  "I  should  have  seen  it  myself — oh,  I  know  I  should  ; 
but  I'm  a  bad  mother,  Catherine  ! "  And  she  caught  her 
daughter's  dress  and  drew  her  toward  her.  "  Do  you  care 
for  him  ?  " 

Catherine  did  not  answer.  She  knelt  down  again,  and  laid 
her  head  on  her  mother's  hands. 

"I  want  nothing,"  she  said  presently,  in  a  k)w voice  of  in- 
tense emotion — "  I  want  nothing  but  you  and  the  girls.  You 
are  my  life,  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  I  am  abundantly — con- 
tent." 

Mrs  Leyburn  gazed  down  on  her  with  infinite  perplexity. 
The  brown  hair,  escaped  from  the  cap,  had  fallen  about  her 
still  pretty  neck,  a  pink  spot  of  excitement  was  on  each  gently 
hollowed  cheek  ;  she  looked  almost  younger  than  her  pale 
daughter. 

"But — he  is  very  nice,"  she  said,  timidly.  "And  he  has 
a  good  living.  Catherine,  you  ought  to  be  a  clergyman'!* 
wife." 
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"I  ought  to  be,  and  I  am,  your  daughter,"  said  Catherine, 
smihng  a  little  with  an  unsteadj^  lip,  and  kissing  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Leyburn  sighed  and  looked  straight  before  her.     Per- 
haps in  imagination  she  saw  the   vicar's  wife.     "  I   think I 

think,"  she  said,  very  seriously,  "  I  should  like  it !  " 

Catherine  straightened  herself  brusquely  at  that.     It  was  as 
though  she  had  felt  a  blow. 

"  Mother  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  stifled  accent  of  pain,  and  yet 
Btill  trying  to  smile,  "  do  vou  want  to  send  me  away  9  " 

"  No,  no  !  »  cried  Mrs.  Leyburn  hastily.  But  if  a  nice  man 
wants  you  to  marry  him,  Catherine?  Your  father  would 
have  liked  him— oh,  I  know  your  father  would  have  liked 
him  !  And  his  manners  to  me  are  so  pretty,  I  shouldn't  mind 
being  his  mother-in-law.  And  the  girls  have  no  brother,  you 
know,  dear.  Your  father  was  always  so  sorry  about  that." 
^  bhe  spoke  with  pleading  agitation,  her  own  tempting  imag- 
inations—the pallor,  the  latent  storm  of  Catherine's  look— ex- 
citing her  more  and  more. 

Catherine  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  caught  her  moth- 
er's hand  again. 

"  Dear  little  mother— dear,  kind  little  mother  !  You  are  an 
angel,  you  always  are.  But  I  think,  if  you'll  keep  me,  I'll 
stay. 

And  she  once  more  rested  her  head  clingingly  on  Mrs  Lev- 
•  burn's  knee.  >=>    t>  j  ^:f 

*'  But  do  yo\\~do  you  love  him,  Catherine  ?  " 

c'r^l'^^T^'"'!'  "^^^^^^^^''  ^"^  the  girls,  and  my  life  here." 
Uh,  dear,  '  sighed   Mrs.  Leyburn,  as  though  addressing  a 
third  person,  the  tears  in  her  mild  eyes,  "  she  won't,  and  fhe 
would  like  It,  and  so  should  I  !  " 

Catherine  rose,  stung  bej'^ond  bearing. 

;'  And  I  count  for  nothing  to  you,  mother  !  "  her  deep  voice 
quivering.  "  You  could  put  me  aside,  you  and  the  giHs,  and 
live  as  though  I  had  never  been  ! "  6      ,  a  lu^ 

r  Jf W  ^T» '™'l^  i'r  ^  great  deal  to  U3  if  you  did  marry,' 
Sitlh  •  T-^^  ^^'^  -i^^yhuvn,  almost  with  an  accent?! 
pettishness.     -People   have   to   do  without  their  daughters. 

more  tfrri  ^^'^"  *^^^"^'  ^«  '"''^'^  J^^  ^^S^^  l^t  her  do 
moie      And  if  Rose   were   troublesome,    whv,   you  know  it 

mghtbeagood  thing-averygood  thing-if  there  were  a 
man  to  take  her  in  hand  !  "  v^^ie  <* 

ch^M."^  ^'''''   mother,  without  me!"    cried  poor  Catherine, 

."9^^'?  should    come  and  see  you,"  said   Mrs      Levburn 
brightening,     "  They   say  it  is  Jch  k  nice   hfui*,  Cafflnl' 
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and  sucli  pretty   country;    and   Pm  sure  I  should  like   his 
mother,  thougl/she  is  Irish  !  " 

It  was  the  bitterest  moment  of  Catherine  Leyburn's  hfe.  In 
it  the  heroic  dream  of  years  broke  down.  Nay,  the  shriveling, 
ironic  touch  of  circumstance  laid  upon  it  made  it  look  even 
in  her  own  eyes  almost  ridiculous.  What  had  she  been 
living  for,  praying  for,  all  these  years  ?  She  threw  herself 
down  by  the  widow's  side,  her  face  working  with  a  passion 
that  terrified  Mrs.  Leyburn. 

"Ob,  mother,  say  you  would  miss  me— say  you  would  miss 
me  if  I  went  ! " 

Then  Mrs.  Leyburn  herself  broke  down,  and  the  two  women 
clung  to  each  other,  weeping.  Catherine's  sore  heart  was 
soothed  a  little  by  her  mother's  tears,  and  by  the  broken 
words  of  endearment  that  were  lavished  on  her.  But  through 
it  all  she  felt  that  the  excited  imaginative  desire  in  Mrs.  Ley- 
burn  still  persisted.  It  was  the  cheapening— the  vulganzmg, 
so  to  speak,  of  her  whole  existence. 

■  In  the  course  of  their  long  embrace,  Mrs.  Leyburn  let  fall 
various  items  of  news  that  showed  Catherine  very  plainly 
who  had  been  at  work  upon  her  mother,  and  one  of  which 
startled  her. 

"  He  comes  back  to-night,  my  dear— and  he  goes  on  Satur- 
day. Oh,  and  Catherine,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  says  he  does  care 
BO  much.     Poor  young  man  !  " 

And  Mrs.  Leyburn  looked  up  at  her  now  standing  daughter 
with  eyes  as  woe-begone  for  Elsmere  as  for  herself. 

"Don't  talk  about  it  any  more,  mother,"  Catherine  im- 
plored. "You  won't  sleep,  and  I  shall  be  more  wroth  with 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  than  I  am  already." 

Mrs.  Leyburn  let  herself  be  gradually  soothed  and  coerced, 
and  Catherine,  with  a  last  kiss  to  the  delicate,  emaciated  fin- 
gers on  which  the  worn  wedding-ring  lay  slipping  forward— r 
in  itself  a  history — left  her  at  last  to  sleep. 

"  And  I  don't  know  much  more  than  when^I  began  !  "  sighed 
the  perplexed  widow  to  herself.  "  Oh,  I  wish  Richard  was 
here— I  do  ! " 

Catherine's  night  was  a  night  of  intense  mental  struggle. 
Her  struggle  was  one  with  which  the  modern  world  has  per- 
haps but  scant  sympathy.  Listinctively  we  feel  such  things  out 
of  place  in  our  easy,  indiiferent  generation.  We  think  them 
more  than  half  unreal.  We  are  so  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  world  has  outgrown  the  religious  thirst  for  sanctifi^ 
cation,  for  a  perfect  moral  consistency,  as  it  has  outgrown  so 
many  of  the  older  complications  of  the  sentiment  of  honoi. 
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And  meanwhile  half  the  tragedy  of  our  time  lies  in  this  per- 
petual  clasliing  of  two  estimates  of  life-the  estimate  which  is 
the  offspring  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  which  is  forever 
making  the  visible  world  fairer  and  more  desirable  in  mortal 
eyes  ;  and  the  estimate  of  St.  Augustine 
vi,:^^  "IT^f""^  fact  owing  to  some  traveling  difficulties,  the 
VK^i  and  Elsmere  did  not  get  home  till  noon  on  Friday 
Catherine  knew  nothing  of  either  delay  or  arrival.     Mrs  Lev- 

ti'o,''17Fl  '"■  '^'"^  ''"''''''"'  timidity,  but  she  never' men- 

tioued  Elsmere's  name  to  any  one  on  the  Friday  morning,  and 
no  one  dared  speak  of  him  to  her.  She  came  home  h  the 
s.itp'o°fTl  T*'"'  .^r'^'"?"^'^^'  ="^«°'-^^'^  apparently  in  the 
r  ^d  off  .  -''S?  ^"'''  ^"f"?  '^°"P'^  "^  ''""'^  '-e^t,  and  hur- 

n^^er  loXd  up.""  '""^'  *'"  ^''^'^^^  ^'"^  ''-'  ^^-d,  and 
"She  is  gone  !"  said  Rose  to  Agnes,  as  she  stood  at  the 
window  looking  after  her  sLster's  retreating  figure      "It  is  aU 

/l  J.l!''i^''<:'i  'P•'l'^^i*  a  '«™P  in  h(>r  throat,  and  flung  herself 

the  fellf  ^'caTri'"'  ""rf"^'  "'^''^'""^  ^"«  '^^■''^  forif  agai^  [ 
the  tells.     Catherine's  coldness  seemed  to  make  all  life  colder 

refrr^latrZ-*!''^"^^^^-^  ^--'  ^-'-  ^--^  '^e 
^p^'^^'l*?™-'  ''S:Iit  of  the  afternoon  was  fading  toward  sun 

Asd  he?    Still.   n,ar  her  for  a  few  short  hours  I    Everr 
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pnlse  in  her  had  thrilled  as  she  had  passed  the  house  which 
sheltered  him.  But  she  will  see  him  no  more.  And  she  is 
glad.  If  he  had  stayed  on,  he  too  would  have  discovered  how 
cheaply  they  held  her — those  dear  ones  of  hers  for  whom  she 
had  lived  until  now  !  And  she  might  have  weakly  yielded  to 
his  pity  what  she  had  refused  to  his  homage.  The  strong 
nature  is  half  tortured,  half  soothed  by  the  prospect  of  his 
doing.  Perhaps  when  he  is  gone  she  will  recover  something 
of  that  moral  equilibrium  which  has  been  so  shaken.  At 
present  she  is  a  riddle  to  herself,  invaded  by  a  force  she  has 
no  power  to  cope  with,  feeling  the  moral  ground  of  years 
crumbling  beneath  her,  and  struggling  feverishly  for  self- 
control. 

As  she  neared  the  head  of  the  valley  the  wind  became  less 
tempestuous.  The  great  wall  of  High  Fell,  toward  which  she 
was  walking,  seemed  to  shelter  her  from  its  worst  violence. 
But  the  hurrying  clouds,  the  gleams  of  lurid  light  which 
eveiy  now  and  then  penetrated  into  the  valley  from  the  west, 
across  the  dip  leading  to  Shaumoor,  the  voice  of  the  river 
answering  the  voice  of  the  wind,  and  the  deep  unbroken 
shadow  that  covered  the  group  of  houses  and  trees  toward 
which  she  was  walking,  all  served  to  heighten  the  nervous 
depression  which  had  taken  hold  of  her.  As  she  neared  the 
bridge,  however,  leading  to  the  little  hamlet,  beyond  which 
northward  all  was  stony  loneliness  and  desolation,  and  saw  in 
front  of  her  the  gray  stone  house,  backed  by  the  somber  red 
of  a  great  copper  beech,  and  overhung  by  crags,  she  had  per- 
force to  take  herself  by  both  hands,  try  and  realize  her  mission 
afresh,  and  the  scene  which  lay  before  her. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mary  Backhouse,  the  girl  whom  Catherine  had  been  visit- 
ing with  regularity  ior  many  weeks,  and  whose  frail  life  was 
this  evening  nearing  a  terrible  and  long-expected  crisis,  was 
the  victim  of  a  fate  sordid  and  common  enough,  yet  not  with- 
out its  elements  of  dark  poetry.  Some  fifteen  months  before 
this  mid-summer  day  she  had  been  the  mistress  of  the  lonely 
old  house  in  which  her  father  and  uncle  had  passed  their 
whole  lives,  in  which  she  had  been  born,  and  in  which,  amid 
snow-drifts  so  deep  that  no  doctor  could  reach  them,  her 
mother  had  passed  away.  She  had  been  then  strong  and  well 
favored,  possessed  of  a  certain  masculine  black-browed  beauty, 
and  of  a  temper  which  sometimes  gave  to  it  an  edge  and  glow 
such  as  ai;  artist  of  ambition  might  have  been  glad  to  catch. 
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At  the  bottom  of  all  the  outvrard  sauvagerie,  however  them 
was  a  heart,  and  strong  wants,  which  only  aflfection  and  com 
panionship  could  satisfy  and  tame.  Neitl.er  was  to  be  found 
msuftcient  measure  within  her  home.  Her  father  and  he 
were  on  f.wly  good  terms,  and  had  for  each  other  up  to  a 
certain  pomt  the  natural  instincts  of  kinship.  On  her  uncle 
whom  she  regarded  as  half-witted,  she  bestowed  alternate 
olerance  and  jeers.  She  was,  indeed,  the  only  person  whose 
•em..nstrances  ever  got  under  the  wool  with  old  Jim^a,^  her 
.harp  tongue  had  sometimes  a  cowing  effect  on  his  curious 
nonchalance  which  nothing  else  had.  For  the  rest  thpi  h, I 
no  neighbors  with  whom  tte  girl  could  fraternize  and  ^Vht 

va3,'  ^"^  'V"'  "^  *«  P'«"^«  =>"•>'  adequate  food  for  her 
vague  hunger  after  emotion  and  excitement 

In  this  dangerous  morbid  state  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  verv 

coarse  attractions  of  a  young  farmer  in  the  neighboring  valley 

of  Shanmoor.     He  was  a  brute  with  a  handsome  face  Ind  I 

nature  ,n  wh.ch  whatever  grains   of   heart   aM   conscience 

might  have  been  interfused  with  the  original  composiUon  had 

h    s"einfto"hh  r""^"^''-     "'"-y'  ''■""'^^'^  '■ecKy  flung 
Beiselt  mto  his  power  on  one  or  two  occasions  from  "a  mix 
ture  of  motives,  partly  passion,  partly  jealousy  partTveimuT 

S:  h^r  '1  *?  d'  'r'.'  r'^'A^"  ^  g"m'^f"tu!:e"  un^ 
betoie  hei.     She  had  realized  her  doom  for  the  first  time  in 

oescubing.     On  that  day  she  had  walked  over  to  Shanmoor 

raver  the  ^ulfin"'''  I'^f  f"*^  '^''^''''  *°  ^^'^^  ^^'"^  ^<^^^- 
trajer  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  of  marriaffe      He  had 

i  St'lu  tLTe't  '\'  '"''  '^'  '"-"^  '"  ''''  waiT^ainy  dusk! 
eXm/fcanl^iow  TT«  T'"''  '^■'""''  °"'3' a  woman  in 
Xror  "ho^r.  '■    f^    °"J^""  ^^''y  back  she  had  seen  the 

Wand  she  hfd  rl.fl  aT  ^''^«^ '  '^'  S^"''  l^ad  spoken  to 
uei,  anrt  she  liad  reached  home  more  dead  than  alive  having 

the  frowning  precipitoug  cliffs  which  marked  the  wlstern  e„1 
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of  High  Fell,  and  who  had  since  then  walked  the  lonely  road 
to  Shanmoor  every  3Iidsiinimer-night,  with  her  moaning  child 
npon  her  arm — had  flashed  into  Mary's  mind  as  she  left  the 
white-walled  village  of  Shanmoor  behind  her,  and  climbed 
upward  with  her  shame  and  her  secret  into  the  mists.  To 
see  the  bogle  was  merely  distressing  and  untoward  ;  to  be 
spoken  to  by  the  phantom  voice  was  death.  Xo  one  so  ad- 
dressed could  hope  to  survive  the  following  Midsummer-da\'. 
Revolving  these  things  in  her  mind,  along  with  the  terrible 
details  of  her  own  story,  the  exhausted  girl  had  seen  her 
vision,  and,  as  she  firmly  believed,  incurred  her  doom. 

A  week  later  she  had  disappeared  from  home  and  from  the 
neighborhood .  The  darkest  stories  were  afloat.  She  had 
taken  some  money  with  her,  and  all  trace  of  her  was  lost. 
The  father  had  a  period  of  gloomy  taciturnity,  during  which 
his  principal  relief  was  got  out  of  jeering  and  girding  '  t  nis 
elder  brother ;  the  noodle's  eyes  wandered  and  glittered 
more  ;  his  shrunken  frame  seemed  more  shrunken  as  he  sat 
dangling  his  spindle  legs  from  the  shaft  of  the  carrier's  cart  ; 
his  absence  of  mind  was  for  a  time  more  marked,  and  excused 
with  less  buoyancy  and  inventiveness  than  usual.  But  other- 
wise all  went  on  as  before.  John  Backhouse  took  no  step, 
and  for  nine  months  nothing  was  heard  of  his  daughter. 

At  last  one  cheerless  March  afternoon,  Jim,  coming  back 
first  from  the  Wednesday  round  with  the  cart,  entered  the 
farm  kitchen,  while  John  Backhouse  was  still  wrangling  at 
one  of  the  other  farm-houses  of  the  hamlet  about  some  dis- 
puted payment.  The  old  man  came  in  cold  and  weaiy,  and 
the  sight  of  the  half-tended  kitchen  and  neglected  fire — they 
paid  a  neighbor  to  do  the  housework,  as  far  as  the  care  of  her 
own  seven  children  would  let  her — suddenly  revived  in  his 
slippery  mind  the  memory  of  his  niece,  who,  with  all  her 
faults,  had  had  the  makings  of  a  housewife,  and  for  whom, 
in  spite  of  her  flouts  and  jeers,  he  had  always  cherished  a 
secret  admiration.  As  he  came  in  he  noticed  that  the  door 
<o  the  left  hand,  leading  into  what  Westmoreland  folk  call 
the  "  house  "  or  sitting-room  of  the  farm,  was  open.  The 
room  had  hardly  been  used  since  Mary's  flight,  and  the  few 
pieces  of  black  oak  and  shining  mahogany  which  adorned  it 
tad  long  ago  fallen  from  their  pristine  polish.  The  gera- 
niums and  fuchsias  with  which  she  had  filled  the  window  all 
the  summer  before  had  died  into  diy,  blackened  stalks  ;  an/ 
the  dust  lay  heavy  on  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  well-meant 
but  wholly  ineffective  efforts  of  the  char-woman  next  door. 
The  two  old  men  had  avoided  the   place  for  months  past 
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hj  common  consent,  and  the  door  into  it  was  hardly  evef 
opened.  *' 

Novi'  however,  it  stood  ajar,  and  old  Jim  going  up  to  shut 
It,  and  lookmg  in,  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  For 
there  on  a  wooden  rocking-chair,  which  had  been  her  mother's 
favorite  seat,  sat  Maiy  Backhouse,  her  feet  on  the  curved 
brass  fender,  her  eyes  staring  into  the  parlor  ^rate.  Her 
clothes,  her  face,  her  attitude  of  cowering  chill  and  mortal 
tatigue,^ produced  an  impression  which  struck  throuoh  the 
old  man  s  dull  senses,  and  made  him  tremble  so  that  hfs  hand 
dropped  from  the  handle  of  the  door.  The  slight  sound 
roused  Mary,  and  she  turned  toward  him.  She  said  nothing 
tor  a  few  seconds,  her  hollow,  black  eyes  fixed  upon  him  • 
then  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and  a  voice  so  hoarse  as  to  be 
scarcely  audible  : 

"  Weel,  aaVe  coom  back.     Ye'd  may  be  not  expect  me  ?'' 
Ihere   was   a   sound  behind   on   the   cobbles  outside   the 
kitchen  door. 

"Yiir  feyther!"  cried   Jim  between  his  teeth.      *' Gano' 
upstairs   wi'   ye."     And   he  pointed  to  a   door  in    the  waU   ' 
concealing  a  staircase  to  the  upper  story 

She  sprang  up,  looked  at  the  door  and  at  him  irresolutely 
and  then  stayed  where  she  was,  gaunt,  pale,  fever-eyed  the 
wreck  and  ghost  of  her  old  self.  ^^  e;y  ea,  tne 

The  steps  neared.  There  was  a  rough  voice  in  the  kitchen 
a  surprised  exclamation,  and  her  fathfr  had  pushed  past  h^ 
brotlier  into  the  room.  '^ 

Jolin  Backhouse  no  sooner  saw  his  daughter  than  his  dull 
weather-beaten  face  flamed  into  violence.^  With  an  oath  he 

^""rdtr  '"^  "''*'  '^  ''''''  '°  '"^  ^=^"<''  -'^  fl-g  himsel? 

MW^f'  I?'"  '!°'  '■">*  '  "  ''"^'^  J'™'  throwing  himself  with 
all  his  feeble  strength  on  to  his  brother's  arm!  John  swore 
and  struggled  but  the  old  man  stuck  like  a  limpet. 

lou    let    un  aleann,"  said  Mary,   drawing  her  tattered 

W  tak^rcareTthlt "' """  ""^'^  '     '^''^^^^'^  ^^^^  ='''"-  - 
She  sank  again  into  her  chair,  as  though  her  limbs  could 
not  support  her,  and  her  eyes  closed  in  the  utter  indifference 
of  a  fatigue  which  had  made  even  fear  impossible. 

at  her  7^  tV '^'''''''T''', '  }V^'>'"^  "^^'-^  ^""-^"'v  'poking 
at  her.     Jim,  thinking  she  had  fainted,  went  up  to  her  took 

a  glass  of  water  out  of  which  she  had  kiready  bee^  dr  'nkW 

from  the  mahogany  table,  and  held  it  to  her  bps     She  dranf 
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a  little,  and  then  with  a  desperate  effort  raised  herself,  and 
clutching  the  arm  of  the  chair,  faced  her  father. 

"  Ye'U  not  hev  to  wait  lang.  Doan't  ye  fasli  j'ersel'.  May- 
be it  nil  comfort  ye  to  knaw  sumat  !  Lasst  Midsummer-day 
aa  was  on  t'  Shanmoor  road,  i'  t'  gloaming.  An'  aa  saw  theer 
t'  bogle — thee  knaws,  t'  bogle  o'  Bleacliff  Tarn  ;  an'  she  tui'ned 
hersel',  and  she  spoak  to  me  I " 

She  uttered  the  last  words  with  a  grim  emphasis,  dwelling 
on  each,  the  whole  life  of  the  wasted  face  concentrated  in 
the  terrible  black  eyes,  which  gazed  past  the  two  figures 
within  their  immediate  range  into  a  vacancy  peopled  with 
horror.  Then  a  film  came  over  them,  the  grip  relaxed,  and 
she  fell  back  with  a  lurch  of  the  rocking-chair  in  a  dead 
swoon. 

With  the  help  of  the  neighbor  from  next  door,  Jim  got  her 
upstairs  into  the  room  that  had  been  hers.  She  awoke  from 
her  swoon  only  to  fall  into  the  torpid  sleep  of  exhaustion, 
which  lasted  for  twelve  hours. 

"  Keep  her  oot  o'  ma  way,^'  said  the  father  with  an  oath  to 
Jim,  "  or  aa'll  not  answer  nayther  for  her  nor  me  !  " 

She  needed  no  telling.  She  soon  crept  downstairs  again, 
and  went  to  the  task  of  house-cleaning.  The  two  men  llS'ed 
in  the  kitchen  as  before  ;  when  they  were  at  home  she  ate  and 
sat  in  the  parlor  alone.  Jim  watched  her  as  far  as  his  dull 
brain  was  capable  of  watching,  and  he  dimly  understood  that 
she  was  dying.  Both  men,  indeed,  felt  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe  of  her,  she  was  so  changed,  so  unearthly.  As  for  the  story 
of  the  ghost,  the  old  popular  superstitions  are  almost  dead  in 
the  Cumbrian  mountains,  and  the  shrewd  north-country  peas- 
ant is  in  many  places  quite  as  scornfully  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
ghost  to  the  Time  Spirit  as  any  "  bold,  bad  "  haunter  of  scien= 
tific  associations  could  wish  him  to  be.  But  in  a  few  of  the; 
remoter  valleys  they  still  linger,  though  beneath  the  surface.' 
Either  of  the  Backhouses  or  Mary  in  her  days  of  health  would 
have  suffered  many  things  rather  than  allow  a  stranger  to 
suppose  they  placed  the  smallest  credence  in  the  story  of 
Bleacliff  Tarn.  But,  all  the  same,  the  story  which  each  had 
heard  in  childhood,  on  stormy  nights  perhaps,  when  the  moun- 
tain-side was  awful  with  the  sounds  of  tempest,  had  grown  up 
with  them^  had  entered  deep  into  the  tissue  of  consciousness. 
In  Mary's  imagination  the  ideas  and  images  connected  with  it 
had  now,  under  the  stimulus  of  circumstance,  become  instinct 
with  a  living,  pursuing  terror.  But  they  were  present,  though 
in  a  duller,  blunter  state,  in  the  minds  of  her  father  and  uncle  ; 
and  as  the  weeks  passed  on,  and  the  days  lengthened  toward 
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midsummer,  a  sort  of  blooding  horror  seemed  to  settle  on  the 
lionge. 

Mary  grew  weaker  and  weaker  ;  her  oough  kept  Jim  awake 
at  night  ;  once  or  twice  wlien  he  went  to  help  her  with  a  piece 
ot  work  which  not  even  her  extraordinary  will  could  carry  her 
through,  her  hand  burned  him  like  a  hot  cinder.  But  she  kept 
all  other  women  out  of  the  house  by  her  mad,  strange  ways  ; 
and  It  her  uncle  showed  any  consciousness  of  her  state,  she 
turned  upon  him  with  her  old  temper,  which  had  lost  all  its 
tormer  stormy  grace,  and  had  become  ghastly  by  the  contrast 
itbrouoht  out  between  the  tempestuous,  vindictive  soul  and 
the  shaken  weakness  of  frame. 

A   doctor   would   have  discovered  at  once  that  what  was 

wrong  with  her  was  phthisis,  complicated  with  insanity  ;  and 

he  insanity,  instead  of  taking  the   hopeful  optimistic  tinge 

^M  is  characteristic  of  the  insanity  of  consumption,  hfd 

ttirif 'r?'^  'i''  ""nZ  ^^  '^'  ^''""^^  ^^-^^  ^^i^h  the  disease 
^self  had  started  Cold,  exposure,  long-continued  agony  of 
mind  and  body-the  madness  intertwined  with  an  illnesi  which 
had  such  roots  as  these  was  naturally  a  madness  of  despair. 
One  of  Its  principal  signs  was  the  fixed  idea  as  to  Midsummer- 

hP^^vnii  ""^Ti  '"'^'^''^^  ^^!'^'.'  ^'  P^''^^^^  that  her  life  should 
be  piolonged  beyond  that  limit.     Every  night,  as  she  dra^^ed 

tl^d  /^/m  Tl^}''^'  staircase  to  her  room  she  checkef off 
livP  ^S1.TV  1  ^  J^^^f  passed  from  the  days  she  had  still  to 
^\X  .^^^"J^^^^^^^al^  she  had  even  sewed 

with  her  own  hands,  and  that  without  any  sense  of  special 
Wor,  but  rather  in  the  provident  peasant  way,  the  dress Tn 
which  she  was  to  be  carried  to  the  grave 

At  last  one  day,  her  father,  coming  unexpectedly  into  the 
yard,  saw  her  carrying  a  heavy  pail  of  water  from  (he  pump! 
blv  too^S  T'^i''^'^'^^]^^^  and  he  went  up  to  her  and^forc^ 
bly  took  It  from  her.  Their  looks  met,  and  her  poor  mad  eves 
gazed  intensely  into  his.  As  he  moved  forwa^^o^rard  t^he 
she'snnk'  T""'  t''  Ir'  ^""''^^^  ^"-  -t-  the  parlor  where 
sleepi^ii'fo'r.  }'Tf'^'''.  r  '^'^  ^^"^^  ^^^-'^  s^e  had  been 
s  ai?s  °Fnv  t  L^''/'"^  ^'^^^''  ''''^'^'  than  face  climbing,  the 
stalls      For  the  first  time  he  followed  her,  watching  her  lasn- 

out     addld  t-V  ^  ^'''^  'f^^^^'  ^^"  ^'^t  her,  took  his  hat,  went 
I)r '  jtl!  }  ""''"'  ^"'^  '^^^  ^^  to  Whinborough.     He  got 

wav  Wk  h^  ^Ti""  '?  ^-"^^-^er  on  the  morrow,  and  on  his 
way  back  he  called  and  requested  to  see  Catherine  Levburn 
He  stammeringly  asked  her  to  come  and  visit  hL  daughter' 
who  was  111  and  lonesome,  and  when  she^conslted  S^^^^^^^^^ 
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went  on  his  way,  feeling  a  load  off  his  mind.  What  he  had  just 
done  had  been  due  to  an  undefined,  but  still  vehement,  prompt- 
ing conscience.  It  did  not  make  it  any  the  less  probable  that 
the  girl  would  die  on  or  before  Midsummer-day  ;  but  suppos- 
ing the  story  were  true,  it  absolved  him  from  any  charge  of 
assistance  to  the  designs  of  those  grisly  powers  in  whose  clutch 
she  was. 

When  the  doctor  came  next  morning  a  change  for  the 
worse  liad  taken  place,  and  she  was  too  feeble  actively  to 
resent  his  appearance.  She  lay  there  on  the  settle,  every  now 
and  then  making  superhuman  efforts  to  get  up,  which  gen- 
erally ended  in  a  swoon.  She  refused  to  take  any  medicine, 
w^ould  hardly  take  any  food,  and  to  the  doctor's  questions  she 
returned  no  answer  whatever.  In  the  same  way,  when. 
Catherine  came,  she  would  be  absolutely  silent,  looking  at 
her  with  glittering,  feverish  eyes,  but  taking  no  notice  at  all, 
whether  she  read  or  talked,  or  simply  sat  quietly  beside  her. 

After  the  silent  period,  as  the  days  went  on,  and  Midsummer- 
day  drew  nearer,  there  supervened  a  period  of  intermittent  de- 
lirium. In  the  evenings,  especially  when  her  temperature 
rose,  she  became  talkative  and  incoherent,  and  Catherine 
would  sometimes  tremble  as  she  caught  the  sentences  which, 
little  by  little,  built  up  the  girl's  hidden  tragedy  before  her 
eyes.  London  streets,  London  lights,  London  darkness,  the 
agony  of  an  endless  wandering,  the  little,  clinging,  puny  life, 
which  could  never  be  stilled  or  satisfied,  biting  cold,  intoler- 
able pain,  the  cheerless  work-house  order,  and,  finally,  the 
arms  without  a  burden,  the  breast  without  a  child — these 
were  the  sharp  fragments  of  experience,  so  common,  so  terri- 
ble to  the  end  of  time,  which  rose  on  the  troubled  surface 
of  Mary  Backhouse's  delirium,  and  smote  the  tender  heart  of 
the  listener. 

Then  in  the  mornings  she  would  lie  suspicious  and  silent, 
watching  Catherine's  face  with  the  long  gaze  of  exhaustion, 
as  though  trj'ing  to  find  out  from  it  whether  her  secret  had 
escaped  her.  The  doctor,  who  had  gathered  the  story  of  the 
"  bogle  "  from  Catherine,  to  whom  Jim  had  told  it  briefly 
and  reluctantly,  and  with  an  absolute  reservation  of  his  own 
views  on  the  matter,  recommended  that  if  possible  they  should 
try  and  deceive  her  as  to  the  date  of  the  day  and  month. 
Mere  nervous  excitement  might,  he  thought,  be  enough  to 
kill  her  when  the  actual  day  came  round.  But  all  their 
attempts  were  useless.  Nothing  distracted  the  intense  sleep- 
less attention  with  which  the  darkened  mind  kept  always  in 
view  that  one  absorbing  expectation.     Words  fell  from  her 
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f  S  S  thrf^ll  ''  n!°""  ,*''*  ^'•"  "^1'^'="^'^  ^  summons- 
^H   the   mornintr  of  thp   OQrl    -..^i.^^,.    -d  v     .      •    . 

than  she  kneu-  in  (lete min  n"  W  /      ^^'^''f^  ""''^  ^'>^'-« 

sometimes,  and  had  eM:,ecial  r  tnn  i  ^  ,  '  ""  '■^•'  ^"•'"o' 
by  a  present  of  someSe  of  dref'  ''S^'\'"'  one  occasion 
signs  of  affection      On   tfi         d'.ess,  a  good  many  uncouth 

faiied  she  sr'^om?t'hi  ^T^'r^old'cSr  '^''''^^""^ 
once  or  twice      At  anv  rnt«  fi.  childish    expression 

was  soothini  as  sl,e  ,1  d  n  rioTf^ibrnt"''  ''"'  P"^^"''^ 
silently  strok  ns  tlie  emtr  i,ti/l  i  °i  '  Y'?'^*"'?  voice,  or  sat 
then  to  her  lip!  wi^h  T  r^h  of  th^f '-''f  ^''"^  "  'r'^'  "°»'^°d 
was  to  her  the'^mo^fn^uratof  a'T^oodr"  ^"''"'"^^^  ^"^^ 

wal v:';;r'ibtTnS"rrsitotr4f'^'^"V%^i^  ^' -'- 

in  a  succession  oV  pa  C'ms  and  tW  "'^'^'^'^  been  passed 
turn  upon  her,  e.pec  alti  a™  i,e  co,  H '   'IT  ^'"°''  '"«  »"  ^«- 
of  the  sedatives  S  n^it  u  have  can-!ed  ^  *?  ^^^"°^  '>°°« 
ness  past  the  fatal  mon°ent      sll         ,l1  ''*''' '°  ""conscious- 
he  thou-lit  that  4e Tr,      ;  T""'*^  ''^^■<'  "°"e  of  them  : 
ments  on  tL  tfo.  Wed  rem,  lntrn7^*°,r"""'  "^  '""  ^''^■•°='«>'- 
B«  the  only  thin"    o  be  Zn-      of  intelligence  still  left  to  her; 
"I  will  cC    o-n:now°'Lw  r?t,"'"  ^"'3.  ^^  the  result.' 
day  certainly,  longer  if  neces4n-sT"f  ^T*^^ '  "^°'  '^' 
^shed  her  ckim  to  be  Uea'ed  s^rinnJ       '''  '°"^  ^^'^  ''''■^■ 
Baker  made  no  objection      "V!,     r"'  '^^  ^"'"•«^' and  Dr. 
dubiously.     "TheBacUo„,„7i'\^r'"T''  ?°   'ong,"  he  said, 
"shall  be  close  at  han^  I  vti'l   c   ^'-  ^•"•'? "  ^"'^  "'^'g'^bor 
try  to  get  her  to  take  an  ojirte  •  b'^.T  1 1"  'l'  '^'^™''°"  ^'^^ 
W,,and  there  is  not  the  sSe'st'^L^  ^eVf  ^ZM^Z^l 
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All  through  Catherine's  own  struggle  and  pain  during  these 
two  days  the  image  of  the  dying  girl  had  lain  at  her  heart. 
It  served  her  as  the  crucifix  serves  the  Romanist  ;  as  she 
pressed  it  into  her  thought,  it  recovered  from  time  to  time 
the  failing  forces  of  the  will.  Need  life  be  empty  because 
self  was  left  unsatisfied  ?  Xow,  as  she  neared  the  hamlet,  the 
quality  of  her  nature  reasserted  itself.  The  personal  want 
tugging  at  her  senses,  the  personal  soreness,  the  cry  of  resent- 
ful love,  were  silenced.  T^Hiat  place  had  they  in  the  presence 
of  this  lonely  agony  of  death,  this  mystery,  this  opening  be- 
yond ?  The  old  heroic  mood  revived  in  her.  Her  step  grew 
swifter,  her  carriage  more  erect,  and  as  she  entered  the  farm 
kitchen  she  felt  herself  once  more  ready  in  spirit  for  what  lay 
before  her. 

From  the  next  room  there  came  a  succession  of  husky,  sibi- 
lant sounds,  as  though  some  one  were  whispering  hurriedly 
and  continuously. 

After  her  subdued  greeting  she  looked  inquiringly  at  Jim. 

*'  She's  in  a  taaking  way,"  said  .Jim,  who  looked  more  atten- 
uated and  his  face  more  like  a  pink  and  white  parchment  than 
ever.  "She's  been  knacking  an' taaking  a  long  while.  She 
woan't  know  ye.  Luk  ye,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice 
as  he  opened  the  "  house  "  door  for  her  ;  "  ef  you  want  ayder 
ov  oos,  you  jest  call  oot — sharp  !  Mrs.  Irwin,  she'll  stay  in 
wi'  ye — she's  not  afeerd  I  " 

The  superstitious  excitement  which  the  looks  and  gestures 
of  the  old  man  expressed  touched  Catherine's  imagination, 
and  she  entered  the  room  with  an  inward  shiver. 

Mary  Backhouse  lay  raised  high  on  her  pillows,  talking  to 
herself  or  to  imaginary  other  persons,  with  eyes  wide  open 
but  vacant,  and  senses  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  dream 
world  in  which  the  mind  was  wandering.  Catherine  sat  softly 
down  beside  her,  unnoticed,  thankful  for  the  chances  of 
disease.  If  this  delirium  lasted  till  the  ghost  hour — the  time 
of  twilight,  that  is  to  say,  which  would  begin  about  half -past 
eight,  and  the  duration  of  which  would  depend  on  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  evening — was  over,  or,  better  still,  till  midnight 
were  passed,  the  strain  on  the  girl's  agonized  senses  might  be 
relieved,  and  death  come  at  last  in  softer,  kinder  guise. 

"  Has  she  been  long  like  this  ?  "  slie  asked,  softly,  of  the 
neighbor  who  sat  quietly  knitting  by  the  evening  light. 

The  woman  looked  up  and  thought. 

"  Ay  !  "  she  said.  "  Aa  came  in  at  tea-time,  an'  she's  been 
maistly  taakin  ivver  sence  ! " 

The  incoherent  whisperings  and  restless  movements,  which 
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obliged  Catherine  constantly  to  replace  tlie  coverings  over 
the  poor  wasted  and  fevered  bod}^,  went  on  for  some  time. 
Catherine  noticed  presently,  with  a  little  thrill,  that  the  light 
was  beginning  to  change.  The  weather  was  growing  darker 
and  stormier  ;  the  wind  shook  the  house  in  gusts  :  and  the 
further  shoulder  of  High  Fell,  seen  in  distorted  outline 
throuo^h  the  caseraented  window,  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
trailing  rain  clouds.  The  mournful  western  light  coming 
from  behind  the  house  struck  the  river  here  and  there  ; 
almost  everything  else  was  gray  and  dark.  A  mountain  ash, 
just  outside  the  window,  brushed  the  panes  every  now  and 
then  ;  and  in  the  silence  every  surrounding  sound — the  rare 
movements  in  the  next  room,  the  voices  of  quarreling  children 
round  the  door  of  a  neighboring  house,  the  far-off  barking  of 
dogs — made  itself  distinctly  audible. 

Suddenly  Catherine,  sunk  in  painful  reverie,  noticed  that  the 
mutterings  from  the  bed  had  ceased  for  some  little  time.  She 
turned  her  chair,  and  was  startled  to  find  those  weird  eyes 
fixed  with  recognition  on  herself.  There  was  a  curious  malign 
intensity,  a  curious  triumph  in  them. 

"  It  must  be — eight  o'clock,"  said  the  gasping  voice — "  eight 
o'clock,^''  and  the  tone  became  a  whisper,  as  though  the  idea 
thus  half  involuntarily  revealed  had  been  drawn  jealously 
back  into  the  strongholds  of  consciousness. 

"  Maiy,"  said  Catherine,  falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  taking  one  of  the  restless  hands  forcibly  into  her  own, 
"  can't  you  put  this  thought  away  from  you  ?  We  are  not  the 
playthings  of  evil  spirits — we  are  the  children  of  God  I  We 
are  in  his  hands.  No  evil  thing  can  harm  us  against  his 
will ! " 

It  was  the  first  time  for  many  days  she  had  spoken  openly 
of  the  thought  which  was  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  her  whole 
pleading  soul  was  in  her  pale,  beautiful  face.  There  was  no 
response  in  the  sick  girl's  countenance,  and  again  that  look  of 
triumph,  of  sinister  exultation.  They  had  tried  to  cheat  her 
into  sleeping,  and  living,  and  in  spite  of  them,  at  the  supreme 
moment,  every  sense  was  awake  and  expectant.  To  what  was 
the  materialized  peasant  imagination  looking  forward  ?  To 
an  actual  call,  an  actual  following  to  the  free  mountain-side, 
the  rush  of  the  wind,  the  phantom  figure  floating  on  before 
her,  bearing  her  into  the  heart  of  the  storm?     Dread  was 

fone,  pain  was  gone  ;    there  was  only  rapt  excitement  and 
erce  anticipation. 
"  Mary,"  said  Catherine  again,  mistaking  her  mood  for  ona 
of  tense  defiance  and  despair,  "  Mary,  if  I  were  to  go  out  now 
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and  leave  Mrs.  Irwin  with  yon,  and  if  I  were  to  go  up  all  the 
way  to  the  top  of  Shanmoss  and  back  again,  and  if  I  could 
tell  you  there  was  nothing  there,  nothing — if  I  were  to  stay 
out  till  the  dark  has  come — it  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour — 
and  you  could  be  quite  sure  w^hen  you  saw  me  again  tliat 
there  was  nothing  near  jom  but  the  dear  old  hills,  and  the 
power  of  God,  could  you  believe  me  and  try  and  rest  and 
sleep  ?  " 

Mary  looked  at  her  intently.  If  Catherine  could  have  seen 
clearly  in  the  dim  light  she  would  have  caught  something  of 
the  cunning  of  madness  slipping  into  the  dying  woman's 
expression.  While  she  -waited  for  the  answer  there  was  a 
noise  in  the  kitchen  outside,  an  opening  of  the  'outer  door, 
and  a  voice.  Catherine's  heart  stood  still.  She  had  to  make 
a  superhuman  effort  to  keep  her  attention  fixed  on  Mary. 

"  Go  !  "  said  the  hoarse  whisper  close  beside  her,  and  the 
girl  lifted  her  w^asted  hand,  and  pushed  her  visitor  from  her. 
"  Go  !  "  it  repeated  insistently,  with  a  sort  of  wild  beseech- 
ing ;  then,  brokenly,  the  gasping  breath  interrupting,  "  There's 
naw  fear — naw  fear — fur  the  likes  o'  you  I  " 

Catherine  rose. 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  she  said  gently,  but  her  hand  shook  as 
she  pushed  her  chair  back  ;  "  God  is  eveiywhere,  Mary." 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  said  something  in  Mrs.  Irwin's 
ear,  and  stooped  to  kiss  the  brow  which  to  the  shuddering 
sense  under  her  will  seemed  already  cold  and  moist  wdth  the 
sweats  of  death.  Mary  watched  her  go  ;  Mrs.  Irwin,  with 
the  air  of  one  bewildered,  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  settle  ; 
and  the  light  of  the  fire,  shooting  and  dancing  through  the 
June  twilight,  threw  such  fantastic  shadows  over  the  face  on 
the  pillow  that  all  expression  was  lost.  What  was  moving  in 
the  crazed  mind  ?  Satisfaction,  perhaps,  at  having  got  rid 
of  one  witness,  one  jailer,  one  of  the  various  antagonistic 
forces  surrounding  her  ?  She  had  a  dim  frenzied  notion  she 
should  have  to  fight  for  her  liberty  w^hen  the  call  came,  and 
she  lay  tense  and  rigid,  waiting — the  images  of  insanity  whirb 
ing  through  her  brain,  while  the  light  slowly,  slowly  waned. 

Catherine  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen.  The  two  car- 
riers were  standing  there,  and  Robert  Elsmere  also  stood  with 
his  back  to  her,  talking  to  them  in  an  undertone. 

He  turned  at  the  sound  behind  him,  and  his  start  brought 
a  sudden  flush  to  Catherine's  cheek.  Her  face,  as  the  candle- 
light struck  it  amid  the  shadows  of  the  doorway,  was  like  an 
angelic  vision  to  him — the  heavenly  calm  of  it  just  exquisitely 
broken  by  the  wonder,  the  shock,  of  his  presence. 
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"  You  here  ?  "  he  cried,  coming  up  to  her,  and  taking  her 
liand — what  secret  instinct  guided  liim  ? — close  in  both  (f 
his.  "I  never  dreamt  of  it — so  late.  Mj  cousin  sent  mt 
over — she  Mashed  for  news." 

She  smiled  involuntarily.  It  seemed  to  her  she  had  ex- 
pected this  in  some  sort  all  along.  But  her  self-possession 
Was  complete. 

"  The  excited  state  may  be  over  in  a  short  time  now,"  she 
answered  him  in  a  quiet  whisper  ;  "  but  at  present  it  is  at  its 
height.  It  seemed  to  please  her" — and  withdrawing  her 
hand  she  turned  to  John  Backfiouse — "  when  I  suggested  that 
I  should  walk  up  to  Shanmoss  and  back.  I  said  I  would  come 
back  to  her  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  daylight  was 
quite  gone,  and  prove  to  her  there  was  nothing  on  the  path." 

A  hand  caught  her  arm.  It  was  Mrs.  Irwin,  holding  the 
door  close  with  the  other  hand. 

"Miss  Leyburn — Miss  Catherine!  Yur  not  gawin'  oot-^ 
not  gawin'  oop  that  path  ?"  The  woman  was  fond  of  Gather- 
ine,  and  looked  deadly  frightened. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  Mrs.  Irwin — but  I  shall  be  back  very  soon. 
Don't  leave  her  ;  go  back."  And  Catherine  motioned  her 
back  with  a  little  peremptory  gesture. 

"  Doan't  ye  let  'ur,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  excitedly,  to  Rob- 
ert. "  One's  eneuf,  aa'm  thinking."  And  she  pointed  with  a 
meaning  gesture  to  the  room  behind  her. 

Robert  looked  at  Catherine,  who  was  moving  toward  the 
outer  door. 

"  I'll  go  with  her,"  he  said  fhastih^,  his  face  lighting  up. 
"Tliere  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  afraid  of,  only  don't  leave 
your  patient." 

Catherine  trembled  as  she  heard  the  words,  but  she  made 
no  sign,  and  the  two  men  and  the  woman  watched  their  depar- 
ture with  blank,  uneasy  wonderment.  A  second  later  they 
were  on  the  fell-side  climbing  a  rough  stony  path,  which  in 
places  was  almost  a  Avater-course,  and  which  wound  up  the  fell 
toward  a  tract  of  level  swampy  moss  or  heath,  beyond  which 
lay  the  descent  to  Shanmoor.  Daj^light  was  almost  gone  ; 
the  stormy  yellow  west  was  being  fast  swallowed  up  in  cloud  ; 
below  them  as  they  climbed  lay  the  dark  group  of  houses 
with  a  light  twinkling  here  and  there.  About  them  were 
black  mountain  forms  ;  a  desolate,  tempestuous  wind  drove  a 
gusty  rain  into  their  faces  ;  a  little  beck  roared  beside  them, 
and  in  the  distance  from  the  black  gulf  of  the  valley  th© 
swollen  river  thundered. 

Elsmere  looked  down  on  his  companion  with  an  indescribj** 
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ble  exultation,  a  passionate  sense  of  possession  which  could 
hardly  restrain  itself.  He  had  come  back  that  morning  with 
a  mind  clearly  made  up.  Catherine  had  been  blind  indeed 
when  she  supposed  that  any  plan  of  his  or  hers  would  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  last  Avrestle  with  her, 
of  which  he  had  planned  all  the  methods,  rehearsed  all  the 
arguments.  But  when  he  reached  the  vicarage  he  was  greet-; 
ed  with  -the  news  of  her  absence.  She  was  inaccessible,  it' 
appeared,  for  the  day.  Ko  matter  !  The  vicar  and  he  settled) 
in  the  fewest  possible  words  that  he  should  stay  till  Monday, 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  meanwhile  looking  on,  saying  what  civility 
demanded,  and  surprisingly  little  else.  Then  in  the  evening 
Mrs.  Thornburgh  had  asked  of  him  with  a  manner  of  admira- 
ble indifference  whether  he  felt  inclined  for  an  evening  walk 
to  High  Ghyll  to  inquire  after  Mary  Buckhouse.  The  request 
fell  in  excellently  with  a  lover's  restlessness,  and  Robert  as- 
sented at  once.  The  vicar  saw  him  go  with  puzzled  brows 
and  a  quick  look  at  his  wife,  whose  head  was  bent  close  over 
her  worsted  work. 

It  never  occurred  to  Elsmere — or  if  it  did  occur  he  pooh- 
poohed  the  notion — that  he  should  find  Catherine  still  at  her 
post  far  from  home  on  this  dark,  stormy  evening.  But  in  the 
glow  of  joy  which  her  presence  had  brought  him  he  was  still 
capable  of  all  sorts  of  delicate  perceptions  and  reasonings. 
His  quick  imagination  carried  him  through  the  scene  from 
which  she  had  just  momentarily  escaped.  He  had  understood 
the  exaltation  of  her  look  and  tone.  If  love  spoke  at  all, 
ringed  with  such  surrounding,  it  must  be  with  its  most  inward 
and  spiritual  voice,  as  those  speak  who  feel  "  the  Eternities  " 
about  them. 

But  the  darkness  hid  her  from  him  so  well  that  he  had  to 
feel  out  the  situation  for  himself.  He  could  not  trace  it  in 
her  face.  / 

"  We  must  go  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  pass,"  she  said  to 
him,  as  he  held  a  gate  open  for  her  which  led  them  into  a 
piece  of  larch  plantation  on  the  mountain-side.  "The  ghost  is 
supposed  to  walk  along  this  bit  of  road  above  the  houses,  till 
it  reaches  the  heath  on  the  top,  then  it  turns  toward  Bleacliff 
Tarn,  which  lies  higher  up  to  the  right,  under  High  Fell." 

"  Do  you  imagine  your  report  will  have  any  effect  ?  " 

"At  any  rate,"  she  said,  sighing,  "it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
might  divert  lier  thoughts  a  little  from  the  actual  horror  of 
her  own  sumrmons.  Anything  is  better  than  the  torture  of 
that  one  fixed  idea  as  she  lies  there." 

"  What   is   that  ?  "  said   Robert,  startled   a  little  by  some 
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gLostly  sounds  in  front  of  them.  The  little  wood  was  almost 
daik,  and  he  could  see  nothing. 

"  Only  a  horse  trotting  on  in  front  of  us,"  said  Catherine  ; 
"  our  voices  frightened  him,  I  suppose.  We  shall  be  out  on 
the  fell  again  directly." 

As  they  quitted  the  trees  a  dark,  bulky  form  to  the  left 
suddenly  lifted  a  shadowy  head  from  the  grass,  and  clattered 
down  the  slope. 

A  cluster  of  white-stemmed  birches  just  ahead  of  them 
caught  whatever  light  was  still  left  in  the  atmosphere,  their 
feathery  tops  bending  and  swajdng  against  the  sky. 

"  How  easily,  with  mind  attuned,  one  could  people  this 
whole  path  with  ghosts  !  "  said  Robert.  "  Look  at  those 
stems,  and  that  line  of  stream  coming  down  to  the  right,  and 
listen  to  the  wind  among  the  fern." 

For  they  were  passing  a  little  gully  deep  in  bracken,  up 
which  the  blast  was  tearing  its  tempestuous  way. 

Catherine  shivered  a  little,  and  the  sense  of  physical  exkaus- 
tion,  which  had  been  banished  like  everything  else — doubt, 
humiliation,  bitterness — by  the  one  fact  of  his  presence, 
came  back  on  her. 

"  There  is  something  rather  awful  in  this  dark  and  storm," 
she  said,  and  paused. 

"  Would  3^ou  have  faced  it  alone  ?  "  he  asked,  his  voice 
thrilling  her  with  a  hundred  different  meanings.  "  I  am  glad 
I  prevented  it." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  mountains,"  she  said,  trembling. 
"  I  know  them,  and  they  me." 

"  But  you  are  tired — your  voice  is  tired — and  the  walk 
might  have  been  more  of  an  effort  than  you  thought  it.  Do 
you  never  think  of  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Catherine,  trying  to  smile,  and  could 
find  nothing  else  to  say.  They  walked  on  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  splashes  of  rain  breaking  in  their  faces.  Robert's 
inward  excitement  was  growing  fast.  Suddenly  Catherine's 
pulse  stood  still.  She  felt  her  hand  lifted,  drawn  within  his 
arm,  covered  close  with  his  warm  trembling  clasp. 

"  Catherine,  let  it  stay  there.  Listen  one  moment.  You 
gave  me  a  hard  lesson  j-esterday,  too  hard — I  can  not  learn 
it — I  am  bold — I  claim  yow.  Be  my  wife.  Help  me  through 
this  difficult  world.  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  moment. 
Come  to  me.     Be  kind  to  me." 

She  could  hardly  see  his  face,  but  she  could  feel  the  passion 
in  his  voice  and  touch.  Her  cheek  seemed  to  droop  against 
his  arm.     He  felt  her  tottering. 
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"  Let  me  sit  down,"  she  said  ;  and  after  one  moment  of 
dizzy  silence  he  guided  her  to  a  rock,  sinking  down  himself 
beside  her,  longing,  but  not  daring,  to  shelter  her  under  his 
broad  Inverness  cloak  against  the  storm. 

"  I  told  you,"  she  said,  almost  whispering,  ^'  that  I  was 
bound,  tied  to  others." 

"  I  do  not  admit  your  plea,"  he  said,  passionately  ;  "  no, 
not  for  a  moment.  For  two  days  have  I  been  tramping  over 
the  mountains  thinking  it  out  for  yourself  and  me.  Cather- 
ine, your  mother  has  no  son — she  should  find  one  in  me.  I 
have  no  sisters — give  me  yours.  I  will  cherish  them  as  any 
brother  could.  Come  and  enrich  my  life  ;  you  shall  still  fill 
and  shelter  theirs.  I  dare  not  think  what  my  future  might 
be  without  you  to  guide,  to  inspire,  to  bless — dare  not,  lest 
with  a  word  you  should  plunge  me  into  an  outer  darkness  I 
can  not  face." 

He  caught  her  unresisting  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Is  there  no  sacredness,"  he  said,  brokenly,  "  in  the  fate 
that  has  brought  us  together — out  of  all  the  world — here  in 
the  lonely  valley  ?  Come  to  me,  Catherine.  You  shall  never 
fail  the  old  ties,  I  promise  you  ;  and  new  hands  shall  cling  to 
you — new  voices  shall  call  j^ou  blessed." 

Catherine  could  hardly  breathe.  Every  word  had  been  like 
balm  upon  a  wound — like  a  ray  of  intense  light  in -the  gloom 
about  them.  Oh,  where  was  this  softness  bearing  her — this 
emptiness  of  all  will,  of  all  individual  power  ?  She  hid  her 
eyes  with  her  other  hand,  struggling  to  recall  that  far-away 
moment  in  Marrisdale.  But  the  mind  refused  to  work.  Con- 
sciousness seemed  to  retain  nothing  but  the  warm  grasp  of 
his  hand — the  tones  of  his  voice. 

He  saw  her  struggle,  and  pressed  on  remorselessly. 

"  Speak  to  me — say  one  little  kind  word.  Oh,  you  can  not 
send  me  away  miserable  and  empty  !  " 

She  turned  to  him,  and  laid  her  trembling  free  hand  on  hia 
arm.     He  clasped  them  both  with  rapture. 

*'  Give  me  a  little  time." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  and  it  almost  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
smiling  :  "time  for  you  to  escape  me  again,  my  wild  moun- 
tain bird  :  time  for  you  to  think  yourself  and  me  into  all 
sorts  of  moral  mists  !  No,  you  shall  not  have  it.  Here,  alone 
with  God  and  the  dark — bless  me  or  undo  me.  Send  me  out 
to  the  work  of  life  maimed  and  sorrowful,  or  send  me  out 
your  knight,  your  possession,  pledged — " 

But  his  voice  failed  him.  What  a  note  of  youth,  of  im- 
agination, of  impulsive  eagerness  there   was  througli  it  ail 
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The  mere  slowly  moving  inarticulate  nature  was  swept  away 
by  it.  There  was  but  one  object  clear  to  her  in  the  whole 
world  of  thought  or  sense,  everything  else  had  sunk  out  of 
eight — drowned  in  a  luminous  mist. 

"lie  rose  and  stood  before  her  as  he  delivered  his  ultimatum, 
his  tall  form  drawn  up  to  its  full  height.  In  the  east,  across 
the  valley,  above  the  further  buttress  of  High  Fell,  there  w^as 
a  clearer  strip  of  skj^,  visible  for  a  moment  among  the  moving' 
storm-clouds,  and  a  dim  haloed  moon  shone  out  in  it.  FaiS 
away  a  white- walled  cottage  glimmered  against  the  fell  ;  the] 
pools  at  their  feet  shone  in  the  weird  passing  light. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  at  him,  still  irresolute. 
Then  she  too  rose,  and  helplessly,  like  some  one  impelled  by 
a  will  not  her  own,  she  silently  held  out  to  him  two  white 
trembling  hands. 

"  Catherine — my  angel — my  wife  !  " 

There  w^as  something  in  the  pale  virginal  grace  of  look  and 
form  which  kept  his  young  passion  in  awe.  But  he  bent  his 
head  again  over  those  yielded  hands,  kissing  them  with  dizzy, 
unspeakable  joy. 

About  twenty  minutes  later  Catherine  and  Robert,  having 
hurried  back  wdth  all  speed  from  the  top  of  Shanmoss,  reached 
the  farm-hftiise  door.  She  knocked.  No  one  answered.  She 
tried  the  lock  ;  it  jdelded,  and  they  entered.  No  one  in  the 
kitchen.     She  looked  disturbed  and  conscience-stricken. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried  to  him,  under  her  breath  :  "  have  we 
been  too  long  ?  "  And  hurrying  into  the  inner  room  she  left 
him  w^aiting. 

Inside  was  a  mournful  sight.  The  two  men  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
stood  close  round  the  settle,  but  as  she  came  nearer,  Catherine 
saw  Mary  Backhouse  lying  panting  on  her  pillows,  her  breath 
coming  in  loud  gasps,  her  dress  and  all  the  coverings  of  the 
bed  showing  signs  of  disorder  and  confusion,  her  black  hair 
tossed  about  her. 

"  It's  bin  awf u'  w^ork  sence  you  left,  miss,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Irwin  to  Catherine,  excitedly,  as  she  joined  them.  "  She 
thowt  she  heerd  soombody  fleytin'  and  callin' — it  was  t'  wind 
came  skirlin'  round  t'  place,  an'  she  aw'  but  thrown  hirsel'  oot 
o'  t'  bed,  an'  aa  shooted  for  Jim,  and  they  came,  and  they  and 
I — it's  bin  as  much  as  we  could  a'  du  to  hod  'er." 

"  Luke  !     Steady  !  "  exclaimed  Jim.     "  She'll  try  it  again." 

For  the  hands  were  moving  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  face  was  w^orking  again.  There  w^as  one  more  desperate 
effort  to  rise,  which  the  two  men  checked — gently  enough. 
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^ut  effectually — and  then  the  exhaustion  seemed  completec 
The  lids  fell,  and  the  struggle  for  breath  was  pitiful. 

Catherine  flew  for  some  drugs  which  the  doctor  had  left, 
-aBd  shown  her  how  to  use.  After  some  twenty  minutes  they 
=^seemed  to  give  relief,  and  the  great  haunted  eyes  opened 
'once  more. 

Catherine  held  barley-water  to  the  parched  lips,  and  Mary 
drank  mechanically,  her  gaze  still  intently  fixed  on  her  nurse. 
When  Catherine  put  down  the  glass  the  ej^es  followed  her 
with  a  question  which  the  lips  had  no  power  to  frame. 

"  Leave  her  now  a  little,"  said  Catherine  to  the  others. 
"  The  fewer  people  and  the  more  air  the  better.  And  please 
let  the  door  be  open  ;  the  room  is  too  hot." 

They  went  out  silently,  and  Catherine  sauk  down  beside 
the  bed.  Her  heart  went  ou*t  in  unspeakable  longing  toward 
Jthe  poor  human  wreck  before  her.  For  her  there  was  no 
•morrow  possible,  no  dawn  of  other  and  softer  skies.  All  was 
•over ;  life  was  lived,  and  all  its  heavenly  capabilities  missed 
•forever.  Catherine  felt  her  own  jov  hurt  her,  and  her  tears 
•€ell  fasts 

"  M§.vy,"  she  said,  lajdng  her  face  close  beside  the  chill  face 
"Dn  the  pillow,  "  Mary,  I  went  out  ;  I  climbed  all  the  path  as 
far  as  Shanmoss.'  There  Avas  nothing  evil  there.  Oh,  I  must 
^ell  you  !  Can  I  make  you  understand  ?  I  want  you  to  feel 
that  it  is  only  God  and  love  that  are  real.  Oh,  think  of  them  ! 
He  would  not  let  you  be  hurt  and  terrified  in  your  pain,  poor 
Mary.  He  loves  you.  He  is  waiting  to  comfort  you — to  set 
you  free  from  pain  forever  ;  and  he  has  sent  you  a  sign  by 
me."  .  .  .  She  lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow,  trembling 
and  hesitating.  Still  that  feverish,  questioning  gaze  on  the 
face  beneath  her,  as  it  lay  in  deep  shadow  cast  by  a  light  on 
the  window-sill  some  paces  away. 

S  "  You  sent  me  out,  Mary,  to  search  for  something,  the 
thouglit  of  which  has  been  tormenting  and  torturing  you. 
You  thought  God  would  let  a  dark,  lost  spirit  trouble  you  and 
take  you  away  from  him — you,  his  child,  whom  he  made 
and  wliom  he  loves  !  And  listen  !  While  you  thought  you 
were  sending  me  out  to  face  tlie  evil  thing,  you  were  really 
my  kind  angel — God's  messenger — sending  me  to  meet  the 
joy  of  my  whole  life  !  The^e  was  some  one  waiting  here  just 
now,"  siie  went  on  liurriedly,  breathing  her  sobbing  words 
into  Mary's  ear.  "  Some  one  who  has  loved  me,  and  whom  I 
love.  But  I  had  made  him  sad,  and  myself  ;  then  when  jow 
sent  me  out  he  came,  too  ;  we  walked  up  that  path,  you  re- 
member, beyond  the  )arch-wood,  up  to  the  top,  where  the 
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stream  goes  under  the  road.  And  there  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
I  couldn't  help  it  any  more.  And  I  promised  to  love  him 
and  be  his  wife.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  Mary,  it 
would  never  have  happened.  God  had  put  it  into  your  hand, 
this  joy,  and  I  bless  you  for  it  !  Oh,  and  Mary — Mary — it  is 
only  for  a  little  while  this  life  of  ours  !  Nothing  matters — 
not  our  worst  sin  and  sorrow — but  God,  and  our  love  to  him. 
I  shall  meet  you  some  day — I  pray  I  may — in  his  sight  and 
all  will  be  well,  the  pain  all  forgotten — air! " 

She  raised  herself  again  and  looked  down  with  yearning, 
passionate  pity  on  the  shadowed  form.  Oh,  blessed  answer 
of  heart  to  heart  !  There  were  tears  forming  under  the 
heavy  lids,  the  corners  of  the  lips  were  relaxed  aiul  soft. 
Slowly  the  feeble  hand  sought  her  own.  She  waited  in  an 
intense,  expectant  silence. 

There  was  a  faint  breathing  from  the  lips  ;  she  stooped  and 
caught  it. 

"  Kiss  me  !  "  said  the  whisper  ;  and  she  laid  her  soft,  fresh 
lips  to  the  parched  mouth  of  the  dying.  When  she  lifted  her 
head  again  Mary  still  held  her  hand  ;  Catherine  softly 
stretched  out  hers  for  the  opiate  Dr.  Baker  had  left  ;  it 
was  swallowed  without  resistance,  and  a  quiet  to  which  the 
invalid  had  been  a  stranger  for  days  stole  little  by  little  over 
the  wasted  frame.  The  grasp  of  the  fingers  relaxed,  the  la- 
bored breath  came  more  gently,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes 
she  slept.  Twilight  was  long  over.  The  ghost-hour  was 
passed,  and  the  moon  outside  was  slowly  gaining  a  wider  em- 
pire in  the  clearing  heavens. 

It  was  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  when  Rose  drew  aside  the 
curtain  at  Burford  and  looked  out. 

"There  is  the  lantern,"  she  said  to  Agnes,  "  just  by  th© 
yicarage.     How  the  night  has  cleared  !  "  ■    ■> 

She  turned  back  to  her  book.  Agnes  was  writing  letters. 
Mrs.  Leyburn  was  sitting  by  the  bit  of  fire  that  was  generally 
lighted  for  her  benefit  in  the  evenings,  her  white  shawl  drop- 
ping gracefully  about  her,  a  copy  of  the  Cornhill  on  her  lap. 
But  she  was  not  reading,  she  was  meditating,  and  the  girls 
thought  her  out  of  spirits.     The  hall  door  opened. 

"  There  is  some  one  with  Catherine  !  "  cried  Rose,  starting 
up.     Agnes  suspended  her  letter. 

"  Perhaps  the  vicar,"  said  Mrs.  Leyburn,  with  a  little  sigh. 

A  hand  turned  the  drawing-room  door,  and  in  the  doorway 
stood  Elsmere.  Rose  caught  a  gray  dress  disappearing  up 
the  little  stairs  behind  him. 
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Elsmere's  look  was  enough  for  the  two  gh'Is,  They  under- 
stood in  au  instant.  Rose  flushed  all  over.  The  first  contact 
with  love  is  intoxicating  to  any  girl  of  eighteen,  even  though 
the  romance  be  not  hers.    But  Mrs.  Leyburn  sat  bewildered. 

Elsmere  weut  up  to  her,  stooped  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  give  her  to  me,  Mrs.  Leyburn  ?  "  he  said,  his 
boyish  looks  aglow,  his  voice  unsteady.  "  Will  you  let  me  be 
a  son  to  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Leyburn  rose.  He  still  held  her  hand.  She  looked 
up  at  him  helplessly. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Elsmere,  where  is  Catherine  ! '' 

**  I  brought  her  home,"  he  said  gently.  "  She  is  mine,  if 
you  will  it.     Give  her  to  me  again  !  " 

Mrs.  Leyburn's  face  worked  pitif uhy.  The  rectory  and  the 
wedding-dress,  which  had  lingered  so  regretfully  in  her 
thoughts  since  her  last  sight  of  Catherine,  sank  out  of  them 
altogether. 

"  She  has  been  everything  in  the  world  to  us,  Mr.  Elsmere." 

"  I  know  she  has,"  he  said  simply.  "  She  shall  be  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  you  still.  I  have  had  hard  work  to 
persuade  her.  There  will  be  no  chance  for  me  if  you  don't 
help  me." 

Another  breathless  pause.  Then  Mrs.  Leyburn  timidly  drew 
him  to  her,  and  he  stooped  his  tall  head  and  kissed  her  like 
a  son. 

"  Oh,  I  must  go  to  Catherine  !  "  she  said,  hurrying  away, 
her  pretty,  withered  cheeks  wet  with  tears. 

Then  the  girls  threw  themselves  on  Elsmere.  The  talk  was 
all  animation  and  excitement  for  the  moment,  not  a  tragic 
touch  in  it.  It  was  as  well  perhaps  that  Catherine  was  not 
there  to  hear. 

"I  give  you  fair  warning,"  said  Rose,  as  she  bade  him  good- 
night, "  that  I  don't  know  how  to  behave  to  a  brother.  And 
I  am  equally  sure  that  Mrs.  Thomburgh  doesn't  know  how  to 
behave  to  a  fiance.'' 

Robert  threw  up  his  arms  in  mock  terror  at  the  name,  and 
departed. 

"We  are  abandoned,"  cried  Rose,  flinging  herself  into  the 
chair  again — then  with  a  little  flash  of  self -irresolute  wicked- 
ness— "  and  we  are  free  !     Oh,  I  hope  she  will  be  happy  !  " 

And  she  caught  Agnes  wildly  round  the  neck,  as  though 
Bhe  would  drown  her  first  vrords  in  her  last. 

"  Madcap  !  "  cried  Agnes,  struggling.  "  Leave  me  at  least 
a  little  breath  to  wish  Catherine  joy  !  " 

And  they  both  fled  upstairs. 
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There  was  indeed  no  prouder  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms^ 
than  Mrs.  Thornburgh  that  night.  After  all  the  agitation 
downstairs,  she  conld  not  persuade  herself  to  go  to  bed.  She 
first  knocked  up  Sarah  and  communicated  the  news  ;  then 
she  sat  down  before  a  pier-glass  in  her  own  room  studying 
the  person  who  had  found  Catherine  Leyburn  a  husband. 
"My  doin^  from  beginning  to  end,"  she  cried  with  a  tri- 
^  umphbeYond  words.  "William  has  had  oiothmg  to  do  with 
it.  Rob'ert  -has  had  scarcely  as  much.  And  to  think  how 
little  I  dreamed  of  it  when'l  began  !  Well,  to  be  sure,  no 
one  could  haye  planned  marrying  those  two.  There's  no  one 
but  Proyidence  could  haye  foreseen  it— they're  so  different. 
Acd  after  all  it's  done.  Kow  then,  whom  shall  I  haye  next 
year?" 


BOOK  II.—S UERET, 
CHAPTER  XL 

Faeewell  to  the  mountains  ! 

The  scene  in  which  the  next  act  oi  this  unpretending  history 
is  to  run  its  course  is  of  ayeiy  different  kind.  In  place  of  the 
rugged  northern  nature — a  nature  wild  and  solitary  indeed, 
but  still  rich,  luxuriant,  and  friendly  to  the  senses  of  the  trav- 
eler, eyen  it  its  loneliest  places.  The  heaths  and  woods  of 
some  districts  of  Surrey  are  scarcely  more  thickly  peopled 
than  the  fells  of  Westmoreland  ;  the  walker  may  wander  for 
miles,  and  still  enjoy  an  untamed,  primitiye  earth,  guiltless  of 
boundary  or  furrow,  the  undisturbed  home  of  all  that  grows  and 
flies,  where  the  rabbits,  the  lizards,  and  the  birds  live  their  life 
as  they  please,  either  ignorant  of  intruding  man  or  strangely 
little  incommoded  by  his  neighborhood.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  forbidding  or  austere  in  these  wide  solitudes.  The 
patches  of  graceful  birchwood  ;  the  miniature  lakes  nestling 
among  them  ;  the  brakes  of  ling — pink,  faintly  scented,  a  feast 
for  eyery  sense  ;  the  stretches  of  purple  heather  growing  into 
scarlet  under  the  touch  of  the  sun  ;  the  scattered  farm-houses, 
so  mellow  in  color,  so  pleasant  in  outline  ;  the  general  softness 
and  lavishness  of  the  earth  and  all  it  bears,  make  these  Surrey 
commons  not  a  wilderness,  but  a  paradise.  Nature,  indeed, 
here  is  like  some  spoiled,  petulant  child.  She  will  bring  forth 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  for  man's  grosser  needs.  Ask  her 
to  bear  com  or  pasture  flocks,  and  she  will  be  miserly  and 
grudging.     But  ask  her  only  to  be  beautiful,  enticing,  caprio* 
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iously  lovely,  and  she  will  throw  herself  into  the  task  with  al] 
the  abandonment,  all  the  energ}^  that  heart  could  wish. 

It  is  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  wilder  districts  of  a  county, 
which  is  throughout  a  strange  mixture  of  suburbanism  and 
the  desert,  that  we  next  meet  with  Robert  and  Catherine 
Elsmere.  The  rectory  of  Mure  well  occupied  the  highest  point 
of  a  gentle  swell  of  ground  which  sloped  through  corn-fields 
and  woods  to  a  plain  of  boundless  heather  on  the  south,  arid 
climbed  away  on  the  north  toward  the  long  chalk  ridge  of  the 
Hog's  Back.  It  was  a  square  white  house  pretending  neither 
to  beauty  nor  state,  a  little  awkwardly  and  barely  placed,  with 
only  a  small  stretch  of  grass  and  a  low  hedge  between  in  and 
|the  road.  A  few  tall  firs  climbing  above  the  roof  gave  a  little 
'grace  and  clothing  to  its  southern  side,  and  behind  it  there 
was  a  garden  sloping  softly  down  toward  the  village  at  its 
foot — a  garden  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  grass  walks,  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  fruit  trees  clinsfino:  to  its  old  red  walls,  and  the 
masses  of  pink  and  white  phloxes  which  now  in  August  gave 
it  the  floweriness  and  the  gayety  of  an  Elizabethan  song. 
Below  in  the  hollow  and  to  the  right  lay  the  picturesque  med' 
ley  of  the  village — roofs  and  gables  and  chfemeys,  yellow-gray 
thatch,  shining  whitewash,  and  mellowed  brick,  making  a 
bright  patchwork  among  the  softening  trees,  thin  wreaths  of 
blue  smoke,  like  airy  ribbons,  tangled  through  it  all.  Rising 
over  the  rest  was  a  house  of  some  dignity.  It  had  been  an  old 
manor  house,  now  it  was  half -ruinous  and  the  village  inn. 
Some  generations  back  the  squire  of  the  day  had  dismantled 
it,  jealous  that  so  big  a  house  should  exist  in  the  same  parish 
as  the  Hall,  and  the  spoils  of  it  had  furnished  the  rectory  ;  so 
that  the  homely  house  was  fitted  inside  with  mahogany  doors 
and  carved  cupboards  fronts,  in  which  Robert  delighted,  and 
in  which  even  Catherine  felt  a  proprietary  pleasure. 

Altogether  a  quiet,  rural,  English  spot.  If  the  house  had  no 
beauty,  it  commanded  a  world  of  loveliness.  All  around  it — 
north,  south,  and  west — there  spread,  as  it  were,  a  vast  play- 
ground of  heather  and  wood  and  grassy  common,  in  which  the 
few  workaday  patches  of  hedge  and  plowed  land  seemed  in- 
gulfed and  lost.  Close  under  the  rectory  windows,  however, 
was  a  vast  sloping  cornfield,  belonging  to  the  glebe,  the  larg- 
est and  fruitfulest  of  the  neighborhood.  At  the  present 
momeut  it  was  just  ready  for  the  reaper — the  golden  ears  had 
clearly  but  a  few  more  days  or  hours  to  ripple  in  the  sun.  It 
was  bounded  by  a  dark,  summer-scorched  belt  of  wood,  and  be- 
yond, over  the  distance,  rose  a  blue-pointed  hill,  which  seemed 
to  be  there  only  to  attract  and  make  a  oent§?  for  the  gunget 
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As  compared  with  her  Westmoreland  life,  the  first  twelve 
months  of  wifehood  had  been  to  Catherine  Elsmcre  a  time  of 
rapid  and  changing  experience.  A  few  days  out  of  their 
honeymoon  had  been  spent  at  Oxford.  It  was  a  week  before 
the  opening  of  the  October  term,  but  many  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  tlie  university  were  already  in  residence,  and  the  stag- 
nation of  the  long  vacation  was  over.  Langham  was  up  ;  ao 
was  Mr.  Grey,  and  many  another  old  friend  of  Robert's.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  Avere  much  feted  in  a  quiet  way.  They 
dined  in  many  common  rooms  and  bursaries  ;  they  were  in- 
vited to  many  luncheons,  whereat  the  superabundance  of  food 
and  the  length  of  time  spent  upon  it  made  the  Puritan  Cath- 
erine uncomfortable  ;  and  Langham  devoted  himself  to  taking 
the  wife  through  colleges  and  gardens,  schools  and  Bodleian, 
in  most  orthodox  fashion,  indemnifying  himself  afterward  for 
the  sense  of  constraint  her  presence  imposed  upon  him  by  a 
talk  and  a  smoke  wdtli  Robert. 

He  could  not  understand  the  Elsmere  marriage.  That  a 
creature  so  mobile,  so  sensitive,  so  susceptible  as  Elsmere 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  this  stately,  silent  woman,  with 
her  very  evident  rigidities  of  thought  and  training,  was  only 
another  illustration  of  the  mysteries  of  m.atrimony.  He  could 
not  get  on  with  her,  and  after  a  while  did  not  try  to  do  so. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Elsmere's  devotion.  He  was 
absorbed,  wrapped  up  in  her. 

"  She  has  affected  liim,"  thought  the  tutor,  "at  a  period  of 
life  when  he  is  more  struck  by  the  difficulty  of  being  morally 
strong  than  by  the  difficulty  of  being  intellectual  clear.  The 
touch  of  religious  genius  in  her  braces  him  like  the  breath  of 
an  Alpine  wind.  One  can  see  him  expanding,  glowing  under 
it.  JBien  !  sooner  he  than  I.  To  be  fair,  however,  let  me  re- 
member that  she  decidedly  does  not  like  me — which  may  cut 
me  off  from  Elsmere.  However" — and  Langham  sighed  over 
his  lire — "  what  have  he  and  I  to  do  with  one  another  in  the 
future  ?  By  all  the  laws  of  character  something  untoward 
might  come  out  of  this  marriage.  But  she  will  mold  him, 
rather  than  he  her.  Besides,  she  will  have  children — and  that 
lolves  most  tilings." 

Meanwhile,  if  Langham  dissected  the  bride  as  he  dissected 
most  people,  Robert,  with  that  keen  observation  which  lay  hid- 
den somewhere  under  his  careless  boyish  ways,  noticed  many 
points  of  change  about  his  old  friend.  Langham  seemed  to  him 
less  human,  more  strange,  than  ever  ;  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween him  and  active  life  were  lessening  in  number  terra  by 
term.    He  lectured  ouly  so  far  as  was  absolutely  neotjssary 
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for  the  retention  of  his  post,  and  he  spoke  with  wholesale  dis- 
taste of  his  pupils.  He  had  set  up  a  book  on  "  The  Schools  of 
Athens,"  but  when  Robert  saw  the  piles  of  disconnected  notes 
already  accumulated,  he  perfectly  understood  that  the  book 
was  a  mere  blind,  a  screen,  behind  which  a  difficult,  fastidious 
nature  trifled  and  procrastinated  as  it  pleased. 

Again,  when  Eismere  was  an  undergraduate  Langham  and 
Grey  had  been  intimate.  Xow,  Langham's  tone  apropos  of 
Grey's  politics  and  Grey's  dreams  of  church  reform  was  as 
languidly  sarcastic  as  it  was  with  regard  to  most  of  the  strenu- 
ous thhigs  of  life.  "  Nothing  particular  is  true,"  his  manner 
said,  "  and  all  action  is  a  degrading  pis-alUr.  Get  through 
the  day  somehow,  with  as  little  harm  to  yourself  and  other 
people  as  may  be;  do  your  duty  if  you  like  it,  but,  for  heaven's 
sake,  don't  cant  about  it  to  other  people  !  " 

If  the  affinities  of  character  count  for  much,  Catherine  and 
Henry  Grey  should  certainly  have  imderstood  each  other. 
The  tutor  liked  the  look  of  Elsmere's  wife.  His  kindly  brown 
eyes  rested  on  her  with  pleasure  ;  he  tried  in  his  shy  but 
friendly  way  to  get  at  her,  and  there  was  in  both  of  them  a 
touch  of  homeliness,  a  sheer  power  of  unworldliness  that 
should  have  drawn  them  together.  And  indeed  Catherine 
felt  the  charm,  the  spell  of  this  born  leader  of  men.  But  she 
watched  him  with  a  sort  of  troubled  admiration,  puzzled,  evi- 
dently, by  the  halo  of  moral  dignity  surrounding  him,  which 
contended  with  something  else  in  her  mind  respecting  him. 
Some  words  of  Robert's,  uttered  very  early  in  their  acquaint- 
ance, had  set  her  on  her  guard.  -  Speaking  of  religion,  Rob- 
ert had  said  :  "  Grey  is  not  one  of  us  ";  and  Catherine,  re- 
strained by  a  hundred  ties  of  training  and  temperanjent, 
would  not  surrender  herself,  and  could  not  if  she  would. 

Then  had  followed  their  home-coming  to  the  rectory,  and 
that  first  institution  of  their  common  life,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten for  the  tenderness  and  the  sacredness  of  it.  Mrs,  Eismere 
had  received  them,  and  had  then  retired  to  a  little  cottage  of 
her  own  close  by.  She  had  of  course  already  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  daughter-in  law,  for  she  had  been  the  Thorn- 
burgh's  guest  for  ten  days  before  the  marriage  in  September, 
and  Catherine,  moreover,  had  paid  her  a  short  visit  earlier  in 
the  summer.  But  it  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  she  real- 
ized to  the  full  the  character  of  the  woman  Robert  had  mar- 
ried. Catherine's  manner  to  her  was  sweetness  itself.  Parted 
from  her  own  mother  as  she  was,  tlie  younger  woman's  strong 
filial  instincts  spent  themselves  in  tending  the  mother  who  had 

beec  Ae  gusr^iaa  and  life  of  Robert'e  youth,    Aud  Mrs^  Ela- 
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mere  in  return  was  awed  by  Catherine's  moral  force  and  piir» 
ity  of  nature,  and  proud  of  lier  personal  beauty,  which  was  so 
real,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  type,  and  to  which  marriage 
had  given,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  a  certain  added  soft- 
ness and  brilliancy. 

But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  Catherine  was  a  lit- 
t/e  too  apt  to  treat  Mrs.  Elsmere  as  she  would  have  treated 
her  own  mother.  But  to  be  nursed  and  protected,  to  be 
screened  from  draughts,  and  run  after  with  shawls  and  stools^ 
was  something  wholly  new  and  intolerable  to  Mrs.  Elsmere. 
She  could  not  away  with  it,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently 
lost  her  first  awe  of  her  daughter-in-law  she  would  revenge 
herself  in  all  sorts  of  droll  ways,  and  with  occasional  flashes  of 
petulant  Irish  wit  which  could  make  Catherine  color  and  draw 
back.  Then  Mrs.  Elsmere,  touched  with  remorse,  would  catch 
her  by  the  neck  and  give  her  a  resounding  kiss,  which  per- 
haps puzzled  Catherine  no  less  than  her  sarcasm  of  a  minute 
before. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Elsmere  felt  ruefully  from  the  first  that  her 
new  daughter  was  decidedly  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humor. 

"  I  believe  it's  that  father  of  hers,"  she  would  say  to  herself, 
crossly.  "  By  what  Robert  tells  me  of  him  he  must  have  been 
one  of  the  people  who  get  ill  in  their  minds  for  want  of  a  good 
mouth-filling  laugh  now  and  then.  The  man  who  can't  amuse 
himself  a  bit  out  of  the  world  is  sure  to  get  his  head  addled 
somehow,  poor  creature." 

Certainl}^  it  needed  a  faculty  of  laughter  to  be  always  able 
to  take  Mrs.  Elsmere  on  the  right  side.  For  instance,  Cath- 
erine was  more  often  scandalized  than  impressed  by  her  mother- 
in-law's  charitable  performances. 

Mrs.  Elsmere's  little  cottage  was  filled  with  work- house 
orphans  sent  to  her  from  different  London  districts.  The 
training  of  these  girls  was  the  chief  business  of  her  life,  and  a 
Very  odd  training  it  was,  conducted  in  the  noisiest  way  and 
on  the  most  familiar  terms.  It  was  undeniable  that  the  girls 
generally  did  well,  and  they  invariably  adored  Mrs.  Elsmere, 
but  Catherine  did  not  much  like  to  think  about  them.  Ti»eir 
houseliold  teaching  under  Mrs.  Elsmere  and  her  old  servant 
Martha — as  great  an  original  as  herself — was  so  irregular,  their 
religious  training  so  extraordinary,  the  clothes  in  which  tlioy 
were  allowed  to  disport  themselves  so  scandalous  to  the  sober 
taste  of  the  rector's  wife,  that  Catherine  involuntarily  re- 
garded the  little  cottage  on  the  hill  as  a  spot* of  misrule  in  the 
general  order  of  the  parish.  She  would  go  in,  say.  at  eleven 
o*o1qc1c  in  the  morning,  and  find  her  mother-in-law  in '  bedj  half 
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dressed,  with  all  her  hand-maidens  about  her,  giving  her  or- 
ders, reading  her  letters  and  the  newspaper,  cutting  out  her 
girls'  frocks,  instructing  them  in  the  fashions,  or  delivering 
little  homilies  on  questions  suggested  b}^  the  news  of  the  day 
to  the  more  intelligent  of  them.  The  room  the  whole  house, 
would  seem  to  Catherine  in  a  detestable  litter.  If  so,  Mrs. 
Elsmere  never  apologized  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  she 
saw  Catherine  sweep  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  debris  off  a» 
cliair  in  search  of  a  seat,  the  small,  bright  eyes  would  twinkle^ 
with  something  that  was  certainly  nearer  amusement  than 
shame. 

And  in  a  hundred  other  ways  Mrs.  Elsmere's  relations  with 
the  poor  of  the  parish  often  made  Catherine  miserable.  She 
herself  had  the  most  angelic  pity  and  tenderness  for  sorrows 
and  sinners  ;  but  sin  was  sin  to  her,  and  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Elsmere  more  than  half  attracted  by  the  stronger  vices,  and 
in  many  cases  more  inclined  to  laugh  with  what  was  human 
in  them  than  to  weep  over  what  was  vile,  Robert's  wife  would 
go  away  and  wrestle  with  herself,  that  she  might  be  betrayed 
into  nothing  harsh  toward  Robert's  mother. 

But  fate  allowed  their  differences,  whether  they  were  deep  or 
shallow,  no  time  to  develop.  A  week  of  bitter  cold  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  struck  down  Mrs.  Elsmere,  whose  strange 
ways  of  living  were  more  the  result  of  certain  long-standing 
delicacies  of  health  than  she  had  ever  allowed  any  one  to  im- 
agine. A  few  days  of  acute  infla«imation  of  the  lungs,  borne 
with  a  patience  and  heroism  which  showed  the  Irish  character 
at  its  finest — a  moment  of  agonized  wrestling  with  that  terror 
of  death  which  had  haunted  the  keen,  vivacious  soul  from  its 
earliest  consciousness,  ending  in  a  glow  of  spiritual  victoiy — 
and  Robert  found  himself  motherless.  He  and  Catherine  had 
never  left  her  since  the  beginning  of  the  illness.  In  one 
of  the  intervals  toward  the  end,  when  there  was  a  fainti 
power  of  speech,  she  drew  Catherine's  cheek  down  to  her  and 
kissed  her. 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  the  old  woman's  voice  said,  with  a  solem- 
nity in  it  which  Robert  knew  well,  but  which  Catherine  had 
never  heard  before.  "  Be  good  to  him,  Catherine — be  always 
good  to  him.' 

And  she  lay  looking  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  with  a 
certain  wistfulness  which  pained  Catherine,  she  knew  not 
why.  But  she  answered  with  tears  and  tendier  words,  and  at 
last  the  mother's  face  settled  into  a  peace  which  death  did 
bmt  confirm. 

This  great  and  unexpected  loss,  which  had  shaken  to  their 
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depths  all  the  feelings  and  affections  of  his  youth,  had  thrown 
Elsmere  more  then  ever  on  his  wife.  To  him,  made  as  it 
seemed  for  love  and  for  enjoyment,  grief  was  a  novel  and 
difficult  burden.  He  felt  with  passionate  gratitude  that  his 
wife  helped  him  to  bear  it  so  that  he  came  out  from  it  not 
lessened  but  ennobled,  that  she  preserved  him  from  many  a 
lapse  of  nervous  weariness  and  irritation  into  which  his  tem- 
perament might  easily  have  been  betrayed. 

And  how  his  very  dependence  had  endeared  him  to  Cather- 
ine !  That  vibrating,  responsive  quality  in  him,  so  easily  mis- 
taken for  mere  weakness,  which  made  her  so  necessary  to 
him — there  is  nothing  perhaps  which  wins  more  deeply  upon 
a  woman.  For  all  the  while  it  was  balanced  in  a  hundred  ways 
by  the  illimitable  respect  which  his  character  and  his  doings 
compelled  from  those  about  him.  To  be  the  strength,  the  in- 
most joy  of  a  man  who  within  the  condition  of  his  life  seems 
to  you  a  hero  at  every  turn — there  is  no  happiness  more  pene- 
trating for  a  wife  than  this. 

On  this  August  afternoon  the  Elsmeres  were  expecting  visi- 
tors. Catherine  had  sent  the  pony-carriage  to  the  station  to 
meet  Rose  and  Langham,  who  was  to  escort  her  from  Water- 
loo. For  various  reasons,  all  cljaracteristic,  it  was  Rose's  first 
visit  to  Catherine's  new  home. 

Now  she  had  been  for  six  weeks  in  London,  and  had  been 
persuaded  to  come  on  to  her  sister,  at  the  end  of  her  stay. 
Catherine  was  looking  forward  to  her  coming  with  many 
tremors.  The  wild,  ambitious  creature  had  been  not  one  atom 
appeased  by  Manchester  and  its  opportunities.  She  had  gone 
back  to  Whindale  in  April  only  to  fall  into  more  hopeless  dis- 
content than  ever.  "  She  can  hardly  be  civil  to  anybody," 
Agnes  wrote  to  Catherine.  "  The  cry  now  is  all  '  London '  or 
at  least  '  Berlin,'  and  she  can  not  imagine  why  papa  should 
ever  have  wished  to  condemn  us  to  such  a  prison." 

Catherine  grew  pale  with  indignation  as  she  read  the  words, 
and  thought  of  her  father's  short-lived  joy  in  the  old  house 
and  its  few  green  fields,  or  of  the  confidence  which  had  soothed 
his  last  moments,  that  it  would  be  well  there  with  his  wife 
and  children,  far  from  the  hubbub  of  the  world. 

But  Rose  and  her  whims  were  not  facts  which  could  not  be 
set  aside.  They  would  have  to  be  grappled  with,  probably 
humored.  As  Catherine  strolled  out  into  the  garden,  listen- 
ing alternately  for  Robert  and  for  the  carriage,  she  told  her- 
Belf  that  it  would  be  a  difiicult  visit.  And  the  presence  of 
Jlr.  Langham  would  certainly  not  diminish  its  difficulty.     Th« 
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mere  thought  of  him  set  the  wife's  young  form  stiffening. 
A  cold  breath  seemed  to  blow  from  Edward  Langham,  which 
chilled  Catherine's  whole  being.  Why  was  Robert  so  fond 
of  him  ? 

But  the  more  Langham  cut  himself  off  from  the  world,  the 
more  Robert  clung  to  him  in  his  wistful,  affectionate  way. 
The  more  difficult  their  intercourse  became,  the  more  deter- 
mined the  younger  man  seemed  to  maintain  it.  Catherine  im- 
agined that  he  often  scourged  himself  in  secret  for  the  fact 
that  the  gratitude  which  had  once  flowed  so  readily  had  now 
become  a  matter  of  reflection  and  resolution. 

"  Why  should  we  ahvays  expect  to  get  pleasure  from  our 
friends  ? "  he  had  said  to  her  once  with  vehemence.  "  It 
should  be  pleasure  enough  to  lovethem."  And  she  knew  very 
well  of  whom  he  was  thinking. 

How  late  he  was  this  afternoon.  He  must  have  been  a  long 
round.  She  had  news  for  him  of  great  interest.  The  lodge- 
keeper  from  the  Hall  had  just  looked  in  to  tell  the  rector  that 
the  squire  and  his  widowed  sister  were  expected  home  in  four 
days. 

But,  interesting  as  the  news  was,  Catherine's  looks  as  she 
pondered  it  were  certainly  not  looks  of  pleased  expectation. 
Neither  of  them,  indeed,  had  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
squire's  advent.  Since  their  arrival  in  the  parish  the  splendid 
Jacobean  Hall  had  been  untenanted.  The  squire,  who  was 
abroad  with  his  sister  at  the  time  of  their  coming,  had  sent 
a  civil  note  to  the  new  rector  on  his  settlement  in  the  parish, 
naming  some  common  Oxford  acquaintance,  and  desiring  him 
to  make  what  use  of  the  famous  Murewell  Library  he  pleased. 
"  I  hear  of  you  as  a  friend  to  letters,"  he  wrote  ;  "  do  my 
books  a  service  by  using  them."  The  words  were  graceful 
enough.  Robert  had  answered  them  warmly.  He  had  also 
availed  himself  largely  of  the  permission  they  had  conveyed. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  the  squire,  though  absent,  had 
already  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  man's  imagi- 
nation. 

But  unfortunately  he  came  across  the  squire  in  two  capa- 
cities. Mr.  Wendover  was  not  only  the  owner  of  Murewell, 
he  was  also  the  owner  of  the  whole  land  of  the  parish,  where 
however,  by  a  curious  accident  of  inheritance,  dating  some 
generations  back,  and  implying  some  very  remote  connection 
between  the  Wendover  and  Elsmere  families,  he  was  not  the 
patron  of  the  living.  Now  the  more  Elsmere  studied  him 
under  this  aspect,  the  deeper  became  his  dismay.  The  estate 
was  entirely  m  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  had  managed  it  f  oy 
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some  fifteen  years,  and  of  whose  character  the  rector,  before 
lie  had  been  two  months  in  the  parish,  had  formed  the  very 
])Oorest  o})iiiion.  Robert,  entering  upon  his  duties  with  the 
ardor  of  the  modern  reformer,  armed  not  only  with  charity 
but  with  science,  found  himself  confronted  by  the  opposition 
of  a  man  who  combined  the  shrewdness  of  an  attorney  with 
tiie  callousness  of  a  drunkard.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a 
great  land-owner  should  commit  his  interests  and  the  interests 
of  hundreds  of  human  beings  to  the  hands  of  such  a  person. 

B}^  and  by,  liowever,  as  the  rector  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  the  situation,  he  found  his  indignation  transferring  itself 
more  and  more  from  the  man  to  the  master.  It  became  clear 
to  him  that  in  some  respects  Henslov»'e  suited  the  squire  admir- 
ably. It  became  also  clear  to  him  that  the  squire  had  taken 
pains  for  years  to  let  it  be  knoAvn  that  he  cared  not  one  rap 
for  any  human  being  on  his  estate  in  any  other  capacity  than 
as  a  rent-payer  or  wage-receiver.  What !  Live  for  thirty 
years  in  that  great  house,  and  never  care  whether  your  ten- 
ants and  laborers  lived  like  pigs  or  like  men,  whether  the  old 
people  died  of  damp,  or  the  children  of  diphtheria,  which  you 
might  have  prevented  !     Robert's  brow  grew  dark  over  it. 

The  click  of  an  open  gate.  Catherine  shook  off  her  dream- 
iness at  once,  and  hurried  along  the  path  to  meet  her  husband. 
In  another  moment  Elsmere  came  in  sight,  swinging  along,  a 
holly  stick  in  his  hand,  his  face  aglow  w^ith  health  and  exercise 
and  kindling  at  the  sight  of  his  Avife.  She  hung  on  his  arm, 
and,  with  his  hand  laid  tenderly  on  hers,  he  asked  her  how  she 
fared.  She  answered  briefly,  but  with  a  little  flush,  her  eyes 
raised  to  his'.     She  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  motherhood. 

Then  they  strolled  along  talking.  He  gave  her  an  account 
of  his  afternoon,  which,  to  judge  from  the  worried  expression 
which  presently  effaced  the  joy  of  their  meeting,  had  been 
spent  in  some  unsuccessful  effort  or  other.  They  paused  after 
a  while,  and  stood  looking  over  the  plain  before  them  to  a  spot 
beyond  the  nearer  belt  of  woodland,  where  from  a  little  hollow 
about  three  miles  off  there  rose  a  cloud  of  bluish  smoke. 

"  He  will  do  nothing  ! "  cried  Catherine,  incredulous. 

"Nothing  !  It  is  the  policy  of  the  estate,  apparently,  to 
let  the  old  and  bad  cottages  fall  to  pieces.  He  sneers  at  one 
for  supposing  any  land-owner  has  money  for  *  philanthropy  ' 
just  now.  If  the  people  don't  like  the  houses  they  can  go. 
1  told  him  I  should  appeal  to  the  squire  as  soon  as"^  he  came 
home." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say:  ''  Do  as  you  like,  and  be  a 
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fool  for  your  pains.'  How  the  squire  can  let  that  man  tyran- 
nize over  the  estate  as  he  does,  I  can  not  conceive.  Oh,  Cath- 
erine, I  am  full  of  qualms  about  the  squire  !  " 

"  So  am  I,"  she  said,  with  a  little  darkening  of  her  clear 
look.  "  Old  Benham  has  just  been  in  to  say  they  are  expected 
on  Thursda}^" 

Robert  started.  "  Are  these  our  last  days  of  peace  ?  "  he 
said  wistfully — *'  the  last  daj^s  of  our  honeymoon,  Catherine  ?  " 

She  smiled  at  him  with  a  little  quiver  of  passionate  feeling 
teider  the   smile. 

"  Can  anything  touch  that  ?  "  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  presently",  his  voice  dropping, 
"  that  it  is  only  a  month  to  our  wedding-day  ?  Oh,  my 
wife,  have  I  kept  my  promise — is  the  new  life  as  rich  as 
the  old  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  except  the  dumb,  sweet  answer  that 
love  writes  on  eyes  and  lips.     Then  a  tremor  passed  over  her. 

"  Are  we  too  happy  ?     Can  it  be  well — be  right  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let  us  take  it  like  children  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  shiver, 
almost  petulantly.  "  There  will  be  dark  hours  enough.  It  is 
80  good  to  be  happy." 

She  leaned  her  cheek  fondly  against  his  shoulder.  To  her 
life  alway  meant  self-restraint,  self -repression,  self -deadening, 
if  need  be.  The  Puritan  distrust  of  personal  joy  as  something 
dangerous  and  ensnaring  was  deep  ingrained  in  her.  It  had 
no  natural  hold  on  him. 

They  stood  a  moment  hand  in  hand  fronting  the  corn-field 
and  the  sun-filled  west,  while  the  afternoon  breeze  blew  back 
the  man's  curly  reddish  hair,  long  since  restored  to  all  its 
natural  abundance. 

Presently  Robert  broke  into  a  broad  smile. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  Langham  has  been  entertaining  Rose 
with  on  the  way,  Catherine  ?  I  wouldn't  miss  her  remarks 
to-night  on  the  escort  we  provided  her  for  a  good  deal." 

Catherine  said  nothing,  but  her  delicate  eyebrows  went  up 
a  little.     Robert  stooped  and  lightly  kissed  her. 

"  You  never  performed  a  greater  act  of  virtue  even  in  your 
life,  Mrs.  Elsmere,  than  when  you  wrote  Langham  that  nice 
letter  of  invitation." 

And  then  the  young  rector  sighed,  as  many  a  boyish  mem- 
ory came  cvo^^iiiig  upon  hiio. 

JL  soanct  of  wheels  f  Robert's  long  legs  took  him  to  the 
gate  in  a  twinkling,  and  he  flung  it  open  just  as  Rose  drove 
up  in  fine  style,  a  thin,  dark  man  beside  her, 

Eose  leot^ber  bright  cheek  to  Catherine's  kiss,  and  the  two 
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sisters  walked  up  to  the  door  together,  while  Robert  and 
Langhani  loitered  after  them  talking. 

"  Oh,  Catherine  !  "  said  Rose,  under  her  breath,  as  they  got 
into  the  drawing-room,  with  a  little  theatrical  gesture,  "  why 
on  earth  did  you  inflict  that  man  and  me  on  each  other  for 
two  mortal  hours  ?  " 

"  Sh-sh  !  "  said  Catherine's  lips,  while  her  face  gleamed 
witli  laughter. 

Rose  sunk  flushed  upon  a  chair,  her  eyes  glancing  up  with 
a  little  furtive  anger  in  them  as  the  two  gentlemen  entered 
the  room. 

"  You  found  each  other  easily  at  Waterloo  ?  "  asked  Robert. 

"  Mr.  Langhara  would  never  have  found  me,"  said  Rose 
dryly  ;  "but  I  pounced  on  him  at  last — just,  I  believe,  as  he 
was  beginning  to  cherish  the  hope  of  an  empty  carriage  and 
the  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  '  Saturday  Review.'  " 

Langham  smiled  nervously.  "Miss  Leybra-n  is  too  hard  on 
a  blind  man,"  he  said,  holding  up  his  ej^eglass  apologetically; 
"  it  was  my  eyes,  not  my  will,  that  were  at  fault." 

Rose's  lips  curled  a  little.  "  And  Robert,"  she  cried,  bend- 
ing forward  as  though  something  had  just  occurred  to  her, 
"  do  tell  me — I  vowed  I  would  ask — is  Mr.  Langham  a  Lib- 
eral or  a  Conservative  ?     ITe  doesn't  know  !  " 

Robert  laughed,  so  did  Langham. 

"  Your  sister,"  he  said,  flushing,  "  will  have  one  so  very 
precise  in  all  one  says." 

He  turned  his  handsome  olive  face  toward  her,  an  un- 
wonted spark  of  animation  lighting  up  his  black  eyes.  It 
was  evident  that  he  felt  himself  persecuted,  but  it  was  not  so 
evident  whether  he  enjoyed  the  process  or  disliked  it.  , 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  Rose  nonchalantly.  "  Only  I  have 
just  come  from  a  house  where  everybody  either  loathes  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  would  die  for  him  to-morrow.  There  was  a 
,girl  of  seven  and  a  boy  of  nine  who  were  always  discussing" 
*  Coercion '  in  the  corners  of  the  school-room.  So,  of  course, 
I  have  grown  political  too,  and  began  to  catechize  Mr.  Lang- 
ham at  once,  and  when  he  said"' he  didn't  know'  I  felt  I 
should  like  to  set  those  children  at  him  !  They  would  soon 
put  some  principles  iuto  him  !  " 

"It  is  not  generally  lack  of  principle,  Miss  Rose,"  said  her 
brother-in-law,  "  that  turns  a  man  a  doubter  in  politics,  but 
too  much  ! " 

And  while  he  spoke,  his  eyes  resting  on  Langham,  his  smilo 
broadened  as  he  recalled  all  those  instances  in  their  Oxford 
past^  when  he  had  t^ken  an  bmable  share  m  one  of  the  heroij* 
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lean  efforts  on  the  part  of  Langham's  friends,  which  were 
always  necessary  whenever  it  was  a  question  of  screwing  a 
vote  out  of  him  on  any  debated  university  question. 

"  How  dull  it  must  be  to  liave  too  much  principle  !  "  cried 
Rose.  "  Like  a  mill  choked  with  corn.  No  bread  because 
the  machine  can't  work  !  " 

"  Defend  me  from  my  friends  !  "  cried  Langham,  roused. 
"  Elsmere,  wben  did  I  give  you  a  right  to  caricature  me  in 
this  way  ?  If  I  were  interested,"  he  added,  subsiding  into  his, 
usual  hesitating  ineffectiveness,  "I  suppose  I  should  know  my 
own  mind." 

And  then  seizing  the  muffins,  he  stood  presenting  them  to 
Rose  as  though  in  deprecation  of  any  further  personalities. 
Inside  him  there  was  a  hot  protest  against  an  unreasonable 
young  beauty  whom  he  had  done  his  miserable  best  to  enter- 
tain for  two  long  hours,  and  who  in  return  had  made  him  feel 
himself  more  of  a  fool  than  he  had  done  for  years.  Since 
when  had  young  women  put  on  all  these  airs  ?  In  his  young 
days  they  knew  their  place. 

Catherine  meanwhile  sat  watching  her  sister.  The  child 
was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  in  other  outer  respects  the 
Rose  of  Long  Whindale  had  undergone  much  transformation. 
The  puffed  sleeves,  the  aesthetic  skirts,  the  naive  adornment 
of  bead  and  shell,  the  formless  hat,  which  it  pleased  her  to 
imagine  "after  Gainsborough,"  had  all  disappeared.  She  was 
clad  in  some  soft,  fawn-colored  garment,  cut  very  much  in 
the  fashion  ;  her  hair  was  closely  rolled  and  twisted  about 
her  lightly  balanced  head  ;  everything  about  her  was  neat 
and  fresh  and  tight-fitting.  A  year  ago  she  had  been  a 
damsel  from  the  "Early  Paradise";  now,  so  far  as  an  Eng- 
lish girl  can  achieve  it,  she  might  have  been  a  model  for 
Tissot.  In  this  phase,  as  in  the  other,  there  was  a  touch  of 
extravagance.  The  girl  was  developing  fast,  but  had  clearly 
not  yet  developed.  Tlie  restlessness,  the  self-consciousness  of 
Long  AVhindale  were  still  there  ;  but  they  spoke  to  the 
spectator  in  different  ways. 

But  in  her  anxious  study  of  her  sister,  Catherine  did  not 
forget  her  place  of  hostess.  "  Did  our  man  bring  you 
through  the  park,  Mr.  Langham  ?"  she  asked  him,  timidly. 

"  Yes.  What  an  exquisite  old  house  !  "  he  said,  turning  to 
her,  and  feeling  through  all  his  critical  sense  the  difference 
between  the  gentle,  matronly  dignity  of  the  one  sister  and 
the  young  self-assertion  of  the  other. 

"  Ah,"  said  Robert,  "  I  kept  that  as  a  ^urpri^e.  Di<i  J0\x 
ever  see  3  more  perfect  place  ?  " 
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"What  date?'' 

"  Early  Tudor — as  to  the  oldest  part.  It  was  built  by  a 
relation  of  Bishop  Fisher's  ;  then  largely  rebuilt  under  James 
I.  Elizabeth  stayed  there  twice.  There  is  a  trace  of  a  visit 
of  Sidney's.  Waller  was  there,  and  left  a  copy  of  verses  in 
the  library.  Evelyn  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  the  garden. 
Lord  Clarendon  wrote  part  of  his  History  in  the  garden,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  The  place  is  steeped  in  associations,  and 
as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  to  begin  with." 

"  And  the  owner  of  all  this  is  the  author  of  *  The  Idols  of 
the  Market-place  ? ' " 

Robert  nodded. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  Oxford  ?  I  believe  he  was 
there  once  or  twice  during  my  time,  but  I  never  saw  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Langham,  thinking.  "  I  met  him  at  dinner  at 
the  vice  chancellor's,  now  I  remember.  A  bizarre  and  formid- 
able person — very  difficult  to  talk  to,"  he  added,  reflectively. 

Then  as  he  looked  up  he  caught  a  sarcastic  twitch  of  Rose 
Leyburn's  lips  and  understood  it  in  a  moment.  Incontinently 
he  forgot  the  squire  and  fell  to  asking  himself  what  had 
possessed  him  on  that  luckless  journey  down.  He  had  never 
seemed  to  himself  more  perverse,  more  unmanageable  ;  and 
for  once  his  philosophy"  did  not  enable  him  to  swallow  the 
certainty  that  this  slim,  flashing  creature  must  have  thought 
him  a  morbid  idiot  with  as  much  sang-froid  as  usual. 

Robert  interrupted  his  reflections  by  some  Oxford  question, 
and  presently  Catherine  carried  off  Rose  to  her  room.  On 
their  way  they  passed  a  door,  beside  which  Catherine  paused 
hesitating,  and  then  with  a  bright  flush  on  the  face,  which 
had  such  maternal  calm  in  it  already,  she  threw  her  arm  round 
Rose  and  drew  her  in.  It  was  a  white,  empty  room,  smelling 
of  the  roses  outside,  and  waitinj?  in  the  eveninor  stillness  for 
the  life  that  was  to  be.  Rose  looked  at  it  all — at  the  piles  of 
(tiny  garments,  the  cradle,  the  pictures  from  Retsch's  "  Song 
of  the  Bell,''  which  had  been  the  companions  of  their  own  ^ 
childhood,  on  the  walls — and  something  stirred  in  the  girl's 
breast. 

"  Catherine,  I  believe  you  have  everthing  you  want,  or  you 
soon  will  have  ! ''  she  cried,  almost  with  a  kind  of  bitterness, 
laying  her  hands  on  her  sister's  shoulders. 

"  Everything  but  worthiness  !  "  said  Catherine,  softly,  a 
mist  rising  in  her  calm  gray  eyes.  "  And  you,  Roschen,"  she 
added,  wistfully,  "  have  you  been  getting  a  little  more  what 
jyou  want?" 

"  What's  the  good  of  asking  ? "  said  the  girl,  with  a  little 
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shrug  of  impatience.  "As  if  creatures  like  me  ever  got 
what  they  want  !  London  has  been  good  fun,  certainly — if 
one  could  get  enough  of  it.  Catherine,  how  long  is  that 
marvelous  person  going  to  stay  ? "  and  she  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  Langham's  room. 

"  A  week,"  said  Catherine,  smiling  at  the  girl's  disdainful 
tone.     "  I  was  afraid  3'ou  didn't  take  to  him.'' 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  being  before,"  declared  Rose — "  never  !* 
I  thought  I  should  never  get  a  plain  ansAver  from  him  about 
anything.  He  wasn't  even  quite  certain  it  was  a  fine  day  ! 
I  wonder  if  you  set  fire  to  him  whether  he  would  be  sure  it 
hurt  !     A  week,  you  say  !     Heigh  ho  !  what  an  age  !  " 

"Be  kind  to  him,"  said  Catherine,  discreetly  veiling  her 
own  feelings,  and  caressing  the  curly  golden  head  as  they 
moved  toward  the  door.  "  He's  a  poor,  lone  don,  and  he  was. 
so  good  to  Robert  !  " 

"  Excellent  reason  for  you,  Mrs.  Elsmere,"  said  Rose,  pout- 
ing ;  "  but—" 

Her  further  remarks  were  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  the 
front-door  bell. 

"  Ob,  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  ISTewcome  !  "  cried  Catherine^ 
starting.     "  Come  down  soon.  Rose,  and  help  us,  though." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  Rose  sharply. 

"  A  High  Church  clergyman  near  here,  whom  Robert  asked 
to  tea  this  afternoon,"  said  Catherine,  escaping. 

Rose  took  her  hat  off  very  leisurely.  The  prospect  down- 
stairs did  not  seem  to  justify  dispatch.  She  lingered  and 
thought  of  "  Lohengrin  "  and  Albani,  of  the  crowd  of  ai-tistic 
friends  that  had  escorted  her  to  Waterloo,  of  the  way  in 
which  she  had  been  applauded  the  night  before,  of  the  joys  of 
playing  Brahms  with  a  long-haired  pupil  of  Rubinstein's,  who 
had  dropped  on  one  knee  and  kissed  her  hand  at  the  end  of  it, 
etc.  During  the  last  six  weeks  the  color  of  "  this  threadbare 
world  "  had  been  freshening  before  hej;-  in  marvelous  fashion. 
And  now,  as  she  stood  looking  out,  the  quiet  fields  opposite, 
the  sight  of  a  cow  pushing  its  head  through  the  hedge,  the 
infinite  sunset  sky,  the  quiet  of  the  house,  filled  her  with  a 
sudden  depression.  How  dull  it  all  seemed — how  wanting  in 
the  glow  of  life  \ 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Meanwhile  downstairs  a  curious  little  scene  was  passing, 
V^atched  by  Langham,  wlio,  in  his  usual  anti-social  way,  had 
retreated  into  a  corner  of  his  own  as  soon  as  another  visitor 
appeared.     Beside  Catherine  sat  a  Ritualist  clergyman  in  cas* 
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ROck  and  long  cloak — a  saint  clearly,  though  perhaps,  to  judge 
from  the  slight  restlessness  of  movement  that  seemed  to  quiver 
through  him  perpetually,  an  irritable  one.  But  he  had  the 
saint's  wasted,  unearthly  look,  the  ascetic  brow  high  and  nar- 
row, the  veins  showing  through  the  skin,  and  a  personality  as 
magnetic  as  it  was  strong. 

Catherine  listened  to  the  new-comer,  and  gave  him  his  tea^ 
with  an  aloofness  of  manner  which  was  not  lost  on  Langham, 
*'  She  is  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  flesh  !  "  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  For  her  there  must  neither  be  too  much  nor  too  little. 
How  can  Elsmere  stand  it  ?  " 

Elsmere  apparently  was  not  perfectly  happy.  He  sat 
balancing  his  long  person  over  the  arm  of  a  chair  listening  to 
the  recital  of  some  of  the  High  Churchman's  parish  troubles 
with  a  slight,  half -embarrassed  smile.  The  vicar  of  Mottring- 
ham  was  always  in  trouble.  The  narrative  he  was  pouring 
out  took  shape  in  Langham's  sarcastic  sense  as  a  sort  of 
classical  epic,  with  the  High  Churchman  as  a  new  champion 
of  Christendom,  harassed  on  all  sides  by  pagan  parishioners, 
crass  church- wardens,  and  treacherous  bishops.  Catherine's 
fine  face  grew  more  and  more  set,  nay  disdainful.  Mr.  New- 
come  was  quite  blind  to  it.  Women  never  entered  into  his 
calculations  except  as  sisters  or  as  penitents.  At  a  certain 
diocesan  conference  he  had  discovered  a  sympathetic  fiber  in 
the  young  rector  of  Murewell,  which  had  been  to  the  imperi- 
ous persecuted  zealot  like  water  to  the  thirst3\  He  had  come 
to-day,  drawn  by  the  same  quality  in  Elsmere  as  had  origi- 
nally attracted  Langham  to  the  St.  Anselm's  undergraduate, 
and  he  sat  pouring  himself  out  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  all 
his  companions  had  been  as  ready  as  he  was  to  die  for  an  alb, 
or  to  spend  half  of  their  days  in  piously  circumventing  a 
bishop. 

But  presently  the  conversation  had  slid,  no  one  knew  aow, 
from  Mottringham  and  its  intrigues  to  London  and  its  teem- 
ing east.  Robert  was  leading,  his  eye  now  on  the  apostolic- 
looking  priest,  now  on  his  wife.  Mr.  Newcome  resisted,  but 
Robert  had  his  way.  Then  it  came  out  that  behind  these  battles 
of  kites  and  crows  at  Mottringham,  there  lay  an  heroic  period, 
when  the  pale  ascetic  had  wrestled  ten  years  with  London  pov- 
erty, leaving  health  and  youth  and  nerves  behind  him  in  the 
melee.  Robert  dragged  it  out  at  last,  that  struggle,  into  open 
view,  but  with  difticulty.  The  Ritualist  may  glory  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  an  Erastian  bishop — what  Christian  dare  to  parade 
ten  years  of  love  to  God  and  man  ?  And  presently  round  Els- 
mere's  lip  there  dawned  a  little  smile  of  triumph.    Catherine  bad 


shaken  off  her  cold  silence,  her  Puritan  aloofness,  was  bend- 
ing forward  eagerly — listening.  Stroke  by  stroke  as  the 
words  were  beguiled  from  him,  all  that  was  futile  and  quarrel- 
some in  the  sharp-featured  priest  sank  out  of  sight  ;  the  face 
glowed  with  inward  light  ;  the  stature  of  the  man  seemed  to 
rise  ;  the  angel  in  him  unsheathed  its  wings.  Suddenly  a 
story  of  the  slums  that  Mr.  Xewcome  was  telling — a  stor\^  of 
the  purest  Christian  heroism  told  in  the  simplest  way — came 
to  an  end,  and  Catherine  leaned  toward  him  with  a  long, 
quivering  breath. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  That  must  have  been  a  joy, 
a  privilege  ! " 

Mr.  Newcome  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  privilege,"  he  said  slowly — the  story  had 
been  an  account  of  the  rescue  of  a  young  country  lad  from  a 
London  den  of  thieves  and  profligates — "  you  are  right  ;  it 
was  just  that." 

And  then  some  sensitive  inner  fiber  of  the  man  was  set 
vibrating,  and  he  would  talk  no  more  of  himself  or  his  past, 
do  what  they  would. 

So  Robert  had  hastily  to  provide  another  subject,  and  he 
fell  upon  that  of  the  squire. 

Mr.  Xewcome's  eyes  flashed. 

"  He  is  coming  back  ?  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Elsmere.  *  Woe 
is  me  that  I  am  constrained  to  dwell  with  Mesech,  and  to  have 
my  habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedar  ! '" 

"And  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  his  lips  tightening,  his  thin 
long  hand  lying  along  the  arm  of  it,  answering  to  that  general 
impression  of  combat,  of  the  spiritual  athlete,  that  hung 
about  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Robert  brightly,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  mantel-piece,  looking  curiousl}^  at  his  visitor.  "  The  squire 
is  a  man  of  strong  character,  of  vast  learning.  His  library  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  England,  and  it  is  at  my  service.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  his  opinions." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Xewcome,  in  his  dryest  voice,  but  sadly. 
"  You  are  one  of  the  people  who  believe  in  what  you  call  toler- 
ance— I  remember." 

"  Yes,  that  is  an  impeachment  to  which  I  plead  guilty," 
said  Robert,  perhaps  with  equal  dryness  ;  "  and  you — have 
your  worries  driven  you  to  throw  tolerance  overboard  ?  " 

Kewcome  bent  forward  quickly.  Strange  glow  and  inten- 
sity of  the  fanatical  eyes — strange  beauty  of  the  wasted,  per- 
secuting lips  ! 

"  Tolerance  !  "  he  said,  with  irritable  vehemence — "  toler- 
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ance  !  Simply  another  name  for  betrayal,  cowardice,  deser- 
tion— nothing  else.  God,  Heaven,  Salvation  on  the  one  side, 
the  devil  and  hell  on  the  other — and  one  miserable  life,  one 
wretched,  sin-stained  will,  to  win  the  battle  with  ;  and  in  such 
a  state  you  " — he  dropped  his  voice,  throwing  out  every  word 
with  a  scornful  sibilant  emphasis — "  yoic  would  have  us  be- 
have as  though  our  friends  were  our  enemies  and  our  enemies 
our  friends,  as  though  eternal  misery  were  a  bagatelle  and  our 
faith  a  mere  alternative.  I  stand  for  Christ,  and  his  foes  are 
imine." 

"  By  which  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Robert  quietly, 
"  that  you  would  shut  joviv  door  on  the  writer  of  •'  The  Idols 
of  the  Market-place  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

And  the  priest  rose,  his  whole  attention  concentrated  on  Rob- 
ert, as  though  some  deeper-lying  motive  were  suddenly  brought 
into  play  than  any  suggested  by  the  conversation  itself. 

"  Certainly.  Judge  not — so  long  as  a  man  has  not  judged 
himself — only  till  then.  As  to  an  open  enemy,  the  Christian's 
path  is  clear.  We  are  but  soldiers  under  orders.  What  busi- 
ness have  we  to  be  truce-making  on  our  own  account?  The 
war  is  not  ours,  but  God's  !  " 

Robert's  eyes  had  kindled.  He  was  about  to  indulge  him- 
self in  such  a  quick  passage  of  arms  as  all  such  natures  as  his 
delight  in,  when  his  look  traveled  past  the  gaunt  figure  of  the 
Ritualist  vicar  to  his  wife.  A  sudden  pang  smote,  silenced 
him.  .  She  was  sitting  with  her  face  raised  to  Newcome  ;  and 
her  beautiful  gray  ej'es  were  full  of  a  secret  passion  of  sym- 
pathy. It  was  like  the  sudden  re-emergence  of  something 
repressed,  the  satisfaction  of  something  hungry.  Robert 
moved  closer  to  her,  and  the  color  flushed  over  all  his  young 
boyish  face. 

'  "  To  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  his  eyes  fixed  rather  on 
ber  than  on  Newcome,  "  a  clergyman  has  enough  to  do  with 
•those  foes  of  Christ  he  can  not  choose  but  recognize.  There 
is  no  making  truce  with  vice  or  cruelty.  Why  should  wo 
complicate  our  task  and  spend  in  needless  struggle  the  ener- 
gies we  might  give  to  love  and  to  our  brother?" 

His  wife  turned  to  him.  There  was  trouble  in  her  look^ 
then  a  swift,  lovely  dawn  of  something  indescribable.  New- 
come  moved  away  with  a  gesture  that  was  half  bitterness,  hali 
"Weariness. 

^  Wait,  my  friend,"  he  said  slowly,  "  till  you  have  watched 
that  man's  books  eating  the  very  heart  out  of  a  poor  creature 
as  I  have.     When  you  have  once  seen  Christ  robbed  of  a  soul 
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that  might  have  been  his,  by  the  infidel  of  genius,  you  will 
loathe  all  this  Laodicean  cant  of  tolerance  as  I  do  !  " 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Langham,  with  his  eyeglass 
on,  was  carefully  examining  the  make  of  a  carved  paper-knife 
lying  near  him.  The  strained,  preoccupied  mind  of  the  High 
Churchman  had  never  taken  the  smallest  account  of  his  pres- 
ence, of  which  Robert  had  been  keenly,  not  to  say  humorously, 
conscious  throughout.  ) 

But  after  a  minute  or  so  the  tutor  got  up,  strolled  forward^ 
and  addressed  Robert  on  some  Oxford  topic  of  common  inter- 
est. Newcome,  in  a  kind  of  dream  which  seemed  to  have  sud* 
denly  descended  on  him,  stood  near  them,  his  priestly  cloak 
falling  in  long  folds  about  him,  his  ascetic  face  grave  and  rapt. 
Gradually,  however,  the  talk  of  the  two  men  dissipated  the 
mystical  cloud  about  him.  He  began  to  listen,  to  catch  the 
savor  of  Langham's  modes  of  speech,  and  of  his  languid,  indif- 
ferent personality. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  abruptly,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
breaking  in  upon  the  friends'  conversation.  "  I  shall  hardly 
get  home  before  dark." 

He  took  a  cold,  punctilious  leave  of  Catherine,  and  a  still 
colder  and  slighter  leave  of  Langham.  Elsmere  accompanied 
him  to  the  gate. 

On  the  way  the  older  man  suddenly  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
"Elsmere,  let  me — I  am  the  elder  by  so  many  years — let 
me  speak  to  you.     My  heart  goes  out  to  you  !  " 

And  the  eagle  face  softened  ;  the  harsh,  commanding  pres- 
ence became  enveloping,  magnetic.  Robert  paused  and  looked 
^"lown  upon  him,  a  quick  light  of  foresight  in  his  eye.  He  felt 
what  was  coming. 

And  down  it  swept  upon  him,  a  hurricane  of  words  hot  from 
Newcome's  inmost  being,  a  protest  winged  by  the  gathered  pas- 
sion of  3^ears  against  certain  "dangerous  tendencies  "  the  elder 
priest  discerned  in  the  younger,  against  the  worship  of  intellect 
and  science  as  such  which  appeared  in  Elsmere's  talk,  in  Els- 
mere's  choice  of  friends.  It  was  the  eternal  cry  of  the  mystic 
of  all  ages. 

"  Scholarship  !  learning  !  "  Eyes  and  lips  flashed  into  a  ve- 
hement scorn.  "  You  allow  them  a  value  in  themselves,  apart 
from  the  Christian's  test.  It  is  the  modern  canker,  the  mod- 
ern curse  !  Thank  God,  my  years  in  London  burned  it  out  of 
me  !  Oh,  my  friend,  what  have  you  and  I  to  do  with  all  these 
curious  triflings,  which  lead  men  often er  to  rebellion  than  to 
worship  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  wholesale  trust,  for  a  maudlin  uni- 
versal sympathy  !     Nay,  rather  a  day  of  suspicion,  a  day  of  re- 
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pression  ! — a  time  for  trampling  on  the  lusts  of  the  mind  no  less 
than  the  lusts  of  the  body,  a  time  when  it  is  better  to  believe 
than  to  know,  to  pray  than  to  understand  !  " 

Robert  was  silent  a  moment,  and  they  stood  together,  New- 
come's  gaze  of  fiery  appeal  fixed  upon  him. 

"  We  are  differently  made,  you  and  I,"  said  the  young  rector 
at  last,  with  difficulty.  "  Where  you  see  temptation  I  see  op- 
portunity. I  can  not  conceive  of  God  as  the  Arch-plotter 
against  his  own  creation  !  " 

Newcomb  dropped  his  hold  abruptly. 

"  A  groundless  optimism,"  he  said,  with  harshness.  "  On 
the  track  of  the  soul  from  birth  to  death  there  are  two  sleuth- 
hounds — Sin  and  Satan.  Mankind  forever  flies  them,  is  for- 
ever vanquished  and  devoured.  I  see  life  alwaj^s  as  a  thread- 
like path  between  abysses  along  which  man  creeps  " — and  his 
gesture  illustrated  the  words — "with  bleeding  hands  and  feet 
toward  one — narrow — solitary  outlet.  Woe  to  him  if  he  turn 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left — '  I  will  repa}^,  saith  the  Lord  ! '  " 

Elsmere  drew  himself  up  suddenl}^ ;  the  words  seemed  to  him 
a  blasphcm}^  Then  something  stayed  the  vehement  answer  on 
his  lips.  It  was  a  sense  of  profound,  intolerable  pity.  What  a 
maimed  life  !  what  an  indomitable  soul  !  Husbandhood,  father- 
hood, and  all  the  sacred  education  that  flows  from  human  joy 
forever  self-forbidden,  and  this  grim  creed  for  recompense  ! 

He  caught  Newcome's  hand  w4th  a  kind  of  filial  eagerness. 

"  You  are  a  perpetual  lesson  to  me,"  he  said,  most  gently. 
"  When  the  world  is  too  much  with  me  I  think  of  you  and  am 
rebuked.  God  bless  3^ou  !  But  I  know  myself.  If  I  could  see 
life  and  God  as  you  see  them  for  one  hour,  I  should  cease  to  be 
a  Christian  in  the  next  !  " 

A  flush  of  something  like  somber  resentment  passed  over 
Newconie's  face.  There  is  a  tyrannical  element  in  all  fanati- 
cism, an  element  which  makes  opposition  a  torment.  He 
turned  abruptly  away,  and  Robert  was  left  alone. 

It  was  a  still,  clear  evening,  rich  in  the  languid  softness  and 
balm  which  mark  the  first  approaches  of  autumn.  Elsmere 
walked  back  to  the  house,  his  head  uplifted  to  the  sky  which 
lay  bej'ond  the  corn-field,  his  whole  being  wrought  into  a  pas- 
sionate protest — a  passionate  invocation  of  all  things  beautiful 
and  strong  and  free,  a  clinging  to  life  and  nature  as  to  some- 
thing wronged  and  outraged. 

Suddenly  his  wife  stood  beside  him.  She  had  come  down 
to  warn  him  that  it  was  late  and  that  Langham  had  gone  to 
dress  ;  but  she  stood  lingerino-  by  his  side  after  her  message 
was  given,  and  he  made  no  movement  to  go  in.     He  turned  to 
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her,  the  exaltation  gradually  dying  out  of  his  face,  and  at  last 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  a  kind  of  timidity  unlike  him. 
She  clasped  both  hands  on  his  arm  and  stood  pressing  toward 
him  as  though  to  make  amends — for  she  knew  not  what. 
Sometliing — some  sharp  momentary  sense  of  difference,  of 
antagonism,  had  hurt  that  inmost  fiber  vrhich  is  the  conscience 
of  true  passion.  She  did  the  most  generous,  the  most  ample 
penance  for  it  as  she  stood  there  talking  to  him  of  half  indif- 
ferent things,  but  with  a  magic,  a  significance  of  eye  and 
voice  which  seemed  to  take  all  the  severity  from  her  beauty 
and  make  her  womanhood  itself. 

At  that  evening  meal  Rose  appeared  in  pale  blue,  and  it 
seemed  to  Langham,  fresh  from  the  absolute  seclusion  of 
college  rooms  in  vacation,  that  everything  looked  flat  and 
stale  beside  her,  beside  the  flash  of  her  white  arms,  the  gleam 
of  her  hair,  the  confident  grace  of  every  movement.  He 
thought  her  much  too  self-conscious  and  self-satisfied  ;  and 
she  certainly  did  not  make  herself  agreeable  to  him  ;  but  for 
all  that  he  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  off  her  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  once  or  twice  to  envy  Robert  the  easy,  childish  friend- 
liness she  showed  to  him,  and  to  him  alone  of  the  party.  The 
lack  of  real  s^onpathy  between  her  and  Catherine  was  evident 
to  the  stranger  at  once — what,  indeed,  could  the  two  have  in 
common  ?  He  saw  that  Catherine  was  constantly  on  the  point 
of  blaming,  and  Rose  constantly  on  the  point  of  rebelling. 
He  caught  the  wrinkling  of  Catherine's  brow  as  Rose  pre- 
sently, in  emulation  apparently  of  some  acquaintances  she 
had  been  making  in  London,  let  slip  the  names  of  some  of  her 
male  friends  without  the  *'Mr.,"  or  launched  into  some  bolder 
affectation  than  usual  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Lon- 
don society.  The  girl,  in  spite  of  all  her  beauty,  and  her 
fashion,  and  the  little  studied  details  of  her  dress,  was  is 
reality  so  crude,  so  much  of  a  child  under  it  all,  that  it  ma(i6 
her  audacities  and  assumptions  the  more  absurd,  and  he  could 
see  that  Robert  was  vastly  assumed  by  them. 

But  Langham  was  not  merely  amused  by  her.  She  was 
too  beautiful  and  too  full  of  character. 

It  astonished  him  to  find  himself  afterward  edging  over  to 
the  corner  Avhere  she  sat  with  the  rectory  cat  on  her  knee — an 
inferior  animal,  but  the  best  substitute  for  Chattie  available. 
So  it  was,  however  ;  and  once  in  her  neighborhood  lie  made 
another  serious  effort  to  get  her  to  talk  to  him.  The  Elsmeres 
had  never  seen  him  so  conversational.  He  dropped  his  para- 
doxical melancholy  ;  he  roared  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  ; 
and  Robert,  catching  from  the  pessimist  of  St.  Anselm's,  as 
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the  evening  went  ivn,  some  liesitating  commonplaces  worthy 
of  a  bashful  undergraduate  on  the  subject  of  the  boats  and 
Commemoration,  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  go  greatly  did 
the  situation  tickle  his  sense  of  humor. 

But  the  tutor  made  his  various  ventures  under  a  discourag- 
ing sense  of  failure.  What  a  capricious,  ambiguous  creature 
it  was,  how  fearless,  how  disagreeably  alive  to  all  his  own 
damaging  peculiarities  !  Never  had  he  been  so  piqued  fof 
years,  and  as  he  floundered  about  trying  to  find  some  common^ 
ground  Avhere  he  and  she  might  be  at  ease,  he  was  conscious 
throughout  of  her  mocking,  indifferent  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
be  saying  to  him  all  the  time  :  *'  You  are  not  interesting — no, 
not  a  bit  !  You  are  tiresome,  and  I  see  through  you,  but  I 
must  talk  to  you,  I  suppose, /at^^e  de  mieuxP 

Long  before  the  little  party  separated  for  the  night  Lang- 
ham  had  given  it  up,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  Catherine, 
reminding  himself  with  some  sharpness  that  he  had  come 
down  to  study  his  friend's  life,  rather  than  the  humors  of  a 
provoking  girl.  How  still  the  summer  night  was  round  the 
isolated  rectory  ;  how  fresh  and  spotless  were  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  house  ;  what  a  Quaker  neatness  and  refinement 
everywhere  !  He  drank  in  the  scent  of  air  and  flowers  with 
which  the  rooms  were  filled  :  for  the  first  time  his  fastidious 
sense  was  pleasantly  conscious  of  Catherine's  grave  beauty  ; 
and  even  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  family  prayer  had  a  cer- 
tain charm  for  him,  pagan  as  he  was.  How  much  dignity 
and  persuasiveness  it  has  still,  he  thought  to  himself,  this 
commonplace  countrj^  life  of  ours,  on  its  best  sides  ! 

Half -past  ten  arriyed.  Rose  just  let  him  touch  her  hand  ; 
Catherine  gave  him  a  quiet  good-night,  with  various  hospi- 
table wishes  for  his  nocturnal  comfort,  and  the  ladies  with- 
drew. He  saw  Robert  open  the  door  for  his  wife,  and  catch 
her  thin  white  fingers  as  she  passed  him  with  all  the  secrecy 
and  passion  of  a  lover. 

Then  they  plunged  into  the  study,  he  and  Robert,  and 
smoked  their  fill.  The  study  was  an  astonishing  medley. 
Books,  natural  history  specimens,  a  half -written  sermon, 
fishing-rods,  cricket-bats,  a  huge  medicine  cupboard — all  the 
main  elements  of  Elsmere's  new  existence  were  represented 
there.  \xv  the  drawing-room  with  his  wife  and  his  sister-in- 
law  he  had  been  as  much  of  a  boy  as  ever  ;  here  clearly  he' 
was  a  man,  very  much  in  earnest.  What  about  ?  What  did 
it  all  come  to  ?  Can  the  English  country  clergyman  do  mucli 
with  his  life  and  his  energies  ?  Langhani  approached  the  sub^ 
ject  with  his  usual  scepticism. 
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Robert  for  a  while,  however,  did  not  help  him  to  solve  it. 
He  fell  at  once  to  talking  about  the  squire,  as  though  it 
cleared  his  mind  to  talk  out  his  difficulties  even  to  so  ineffec- 
tive a  counselor  as  Langham.  Langham,  indeed,  was  but 
faintly  interested  in  the  squire's  crimes  as  a  landlord,  but  the?e 
was  a  certain  interest  to  be  got  out  of  the  struggle  in  Els- 
mere's  mind  between  the  attractiveness  of  the  squire,  as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  original  personalities  of  English  let- 
vters,  and  that  mpral  condemnation  of  him  as  a  man  of  posses- 
(sions  and  ordinary  human  responsibilities  with  which  the 
young  reforming  rector  was  clearly  penetrated.  So  that,  a? 
long  as  he  could  smoke  under  it,  he  was  content  to  let  his  com* 
panion  describe  to  him  Mr.  Wendover's  connection  with  the 
property,  his  accession  to  it  in  middle  life  after  a  long  resi' 
dence  in  Germany,  his  ineffectual  attempts  to  play  English 
country  gentleman,  and  his  subsequent  complete  withdrawal 
from  the  life  about  him. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  queer  sort  of  existence  he  lives 
in  that  huge  place,"  said  Robert  with  energy.  "  He  is  not  un- 
popular exactly  with  the  poor  down  here.  When  they  want 
to  belabor  anybody  they  lay  on  at  the  agent,  Henslowe.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  poor  like  a  mys- 
tery. They  never  see  him  ;  w^hen  he  is  here  the  park  is  shut 
up  ;  the  common  report  is  that  he  walks  at  night ;  and  he  lives 
alone  in  that  enormous  house  with  his  books.  The  country 
folk  have  all  quarreled  with  him,  or  nearly.  It  pleases  him  to 
get  a  few  of  the  humbler  people  about,  clergy,  professional 
men,  and  so  on,  to  dine  with  him  sometimes.  And  he  often 
fills  the  Hall,  I  am  told,  with  London  people  for  a  day  or  two. 
But  otherwise  he  knows  no  one,  and  nobody  knows  him." 

"  But  you  saj^  he  has  a  widowed  sister  ?  How  does  she 
relish  the  kind  of  life  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  all  accounts,"  said  the  rector,  with  a  shrug,  "  she 
^  as  little  like  other  people  as  himself.  A  queer,  elfish  little  ; 
creature,  they  say,  as  fond  of  solitude  down  here  as  the  squire, 
and  full  of  hobbies.  In  her  youth  she  was  about  the  court. 
Then  she  married  a  canon  of  T\"arham,  one  of  the  popular 
preachers,  I  believe,  of  the  day.  There  is  a  bright  little  cousin 
/of  hers,  a  certain  Lady  Helen  Yarley,  who  lives  near  here,  and 
tells  me  stories  of  her.  She  must  be  the  most  whimsical  little 
aristocrat  imaginable.  She  liked  her  husband  apparently, 
but  she  never  got  over  leaving  London  and  the  fashionable 
world,  and  is  as  hungry  now,  after  her  long  fast,  for  titles  and 
big- wigs,  as  though  she  were  the  purest  parvenu.  The  squire 
of  course  m^Ke^  mock  of  her,  and  she  has  no  influence  with 
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him.  However,  there  is  sometliing  naive  in  the  stories  they 
tell  of  her.  I  feel  as  if  I  might  get  on  with  her.  But  the 
squire  !  " 

And  the  rector,  having  laid  down  his  pipe,  took  to  studying 
his  boots  with  a  certain  dolefulness. 

Langham,  however,  who  always  treated  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation presented  to  him  as  an  epicure  treats  foods,  felt  at 
this  point  that  he  had  had  enough  of  the  Wendovers,  and 
started  something  else. 

*'  So  you  physic  bodies  as  well  as  minds  ?  "  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  medicine  cupboard. 

"  I  should  think  so  !  "  cried  Robert,  brightening  at  once. 
"  Last  winter  I  causticked  all  the  diphtheretic  threats  in  the 
place  with  my  own  hand.  Our  parish  doctor  is  an  inhrm  old 
noodle,  and  I  just  had  to  do  it.  And  if  the  state  of  part  of  the 
parish  remains  what  it  is,  it's  a  pleasure  I  may  promise  myself 
most  years.     But  it  shan't  remain  what  it  is." 

And  the  rector  reached  out  his  hand  again  for  his  pipe,  and 
gave  one  or  two  energetic  puffs  to  it  as  he  surveyed  his  friend 
stretched  before  him  in  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair. 

"  I  will  make  myself  a  public  nuisance,  but  the  people  shall 
have  their  drains  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Langhorn,  musing,  "  that  in  my 
youth  people  talked  about  Ruskin  ;  nosv  they  talk  about 
drains." 

"  And  quite  right  too.  Dirt  and  drains,  Catherine  says  I 
have  gone  mad  upon  them.  It's  all  very  well,  but  they  are 
the  foundations  of  a  sound  religion." 

"  Dirt,  drains,  and  Darwin,"  said  Langham  meditatively, 
taking  up  Darwin's  "  Earthworms,"  which  lay  on  the  study- 
table  beside  him,  side  by  side  with  a  volume  of  Grant  Allen's 
"  sketches."    "  I  didn't  know  you  cared  for  this  sort  of  thing  !  " 

Robert  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  a  faint  flush  stole 
into  his  face. 

"  Imagine,  Langham  !  "  he  said,  presently,  "  I  had  never 
read  even  '  The  Origin  of  Species  '  before  I  came  here.  We 
used  to  take  the  thing  half  for  granted,  I  remember,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  a  more  or  less  modified  sense.  But  to  drive  the  mind 
through  all  the  details  of  the  evidence,  to  force  one's-self  to 
understand  the  whole  hypothesis  and  the  grounds  for  it,  is  a 
very  different  matter.      It  is  a  revelation." 

"Yes,"  said  Langham  ;  and  could  not  forbear  adding,  "but 
it  is  a  revelation,  my  friend,  tliat  has  not  always  been  held  to 
square  with  other  revelations." 

In  general  these  two  kept  carefully  off  the  religious  grouu<i^ 
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The  man  who  is  religious  by  nature  tends  to  keep  his  treasure 
hid  from  the  man  who  is  critical  by  nature,  and  Langham  was 
much  more  interested  in  other  things.  But  still  it  had  always 
been  understood  that  each  was  free  to  say  what  he  would. 

"  There  was  a  natural  panic,"  said  Robert,  throwing  back 
his  head  at  the  challenge.  "Men  shrunk  and  always  will 
shrink,  say  what  you  will,  from  what  seems  to  touch  things 
dearer  to  them  than  life.  But  the  panic  is  passing.  The 
smoke  is  clearing  av/ay,  and  we  see  that  the  battle-field  is 
falling  into  new  lines.  But  the  old  truth  remains  the  same. 
Where  and  how  and  when  you  will,  but  somewhen  and  some- 
how, God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ! " 

Langham  said  nothing.  It  had  seemed  to  him  for  long  that 
the  clergy  were  becoming  dangerously  ready  to  throw  the  Old 
Testament  overboard,  and  all  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  imply 
was  that  men's  logical  sense  is  easily  benumbed  where  their 
hearts  are  concerned. 

"  Not  that  every  one  need  be  troubled  with  the  new  facts," 
resumed  Robert,  after  a  while,  going  back  to  his  pipe.  "  Why 
should  they?  We  are  not  saved  by  Darwinism.  I  should 
never  press  them  on  my  wife,  for  instance,  with  all  her  clear- 
ness and  courage  of  mind." 

His  voice  altered  as  he  mentioned  his  wife — grew  extraor- 
dinarily soft,  even  reverential. 

"  It  would  distress  her  ?  "  said  Langham  interrogatively, 
inwardly  conscious  of  pursuing  investigations  begun  a  year 
before. 

"  Yes,  it  would  distress  her.  She  holds  the  old  ideas  as  she 
was  taught  them.  It  is  all  beautiful  to  her,  what  may  seem 
doubtful  or  grotesque  to  others.  And  why  should  I  or  any 
one  else  trouble  her  ?  I  above  all,  who  am  not  fit  to  tie  her 
shoe-strings." 

The  young  husband's  face  seemed  to  gleam  in  the  dim  light 
■which  fell  upon  it.  Langham  involuntarily  put  up  his  hand 
in  silence  and  touched  his  sleeve.  Robert  gave  him  a  quiet, 
/riendly  look,  and  the  two  men  instantly  plunged  into  some 
quite  trivial  and  commonplace  subject. 

Langham  entered  his  room  that  night  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  pleasure  in  the  country  quiet,  the  peaceful,  flower-scented 
house.  Catherine,  who  was  an  admirable  housewife,  had  put 
out  her  best  guest-sheets  for  his  benefit,  and  the  tutor,  accus- 
tomed for  long  years  to  the  second-best  of  college  service, 
looked  at  their  shining  surfaces  and  frilled  edges,  at  the 
freshly  matted  floor,  at  the  flowers  on  the  dressing-table,  at 
the  spotlessness  of  everything  in  the  room,  with  a  distinct 
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sense  that  matrimony  had  its  advantages.  He  had  come  down 
to  visit  the  Elsraeres,  sustained  by  a  considerable  sense  of  vir- 
tue.  He  still  loved  Elsmere,  and  cared  to  see  him.  It  was  a 
much  colder  love,  no  doubt^  than  that  Avhich  he  had  given  to 
the  undergraduate.  But  the  man  altogether  was  a  colder 
creature,  who  for  years  had  been  drawing  in  tentacle  after 
tentacle,  and  becoming  more  and  more  content  to  live  without 
his  kind.  Robert's  parsonage,  however,  and  Robert's  wife, 
had  no  attractions  for  him  ;  and  it  Avas  with  an  effort  tliat  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  invitation  which  Cath- 
erine had  made  an  effort  to  write. 

And,  after  all,  the  experience  promised  to  be  pleasant.  His 
fastidious  love  for  the  quieter,  subtler  sorts  of  beauty  was 
touched  by  the  Elsmere  surroundings.  And  whatever  Miss 
Leyburn  might  be,  she  was  not  commonplace.  The  demon  of 
convention  had  no  large  part  in  her  !  Langham  lay  awake 
for  a  time  analyzing  his  impressions  of  her  with  some  gusto, 
and  meditating,  with  a  whimsical  candor  which  seldom  failed 
him,  on  the  manner  in  which  she  had  trampled  on  him,  and 
the  reasons  why. 

He  woke  up,  however,  in  a  totally  different  frame  of  mind. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  person  of  moods,  dependent,  proba- 
bly, as  all  moods  are,  on  certain  obscure  phj^sical  variations. 
And  his  mental  temperature  had  run  doAvn  in  the  night.  The 
house,  the  people  who  had  been  fresh  and  interesting  to  him 
twelve  hours  before,  were  now  the  burden  he  had  more  than 
half  expected  them  to  be.  He  lay  and  thought  of  the  un- 
broken solitude  of  his  college  rooms,  of  Senancour's  flight 
from  human  kind,  of  the  uselessness  of  all  friendship,  the  ab- 
surdity of  all  effort,  and  could  hardly  persuade  himself  to  get 
up  and  face  a  futile  world,  which  had,  moreover,  the  enormous 
disadvantage  of  being  a  new  one. 

Convention,  however,  is  master  even  of  an  Obermann. 
That  prototype  of  all  the  disillusioned  had  to  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  society  of  the  eagles  on  the  Dent  du  Midi,  to 
go  and  hang  like  an}-  other  ridiculous  mortal  on  the  Paris  law 
courts.  Langham,  Avhether  he  liked  it  or  no,  had  to  face  the 
parsonic  breakfast  and  the  parsonic  day. 

He  had  just  finished  dressing  when  the  sound  of  a  girl's 
voice  drew  him  to  the  window,  which  was  open.  In  the  gar- 
den stood  Rose,  on  the  edge  of  the  sunk  fence  dividing  the 
rectory  domain  from  the  corn-field.  She  was  stooping  for- 
ward playing  with  Robert's  Dandie  Dinmont.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  mass  of  poppies,  Avhich  showed  a  vivid  scarlet 
against  her  blue  dress  ;  the  other  was  stretched  out  seduc- 
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lively  to  the  dog  leaping  round  ber.  A  crystal  buckle  flashed 
at  her  waist  ;  the  sunshine  caught  the  curls  of  auburn  hair, 
the  pink  cheek,  the  white  moving  hand,  the  lace  ruffles  at  her 
throat  and  wrist.  The  lithe,  glittering  figure  stood  thrown 
out  against  the  heavy  woods  behind,  the  gold  of  the  corn- 
field, the  blues  of  the  distance.  All  the  gaj^ety  and  color 
which  is  as  truly  representative  of  autumn  as  the  gray  lan- 
guor of  a  September  mist  had  passed  into  it. 

Langham  stood  and  watched,  hidden,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
curtain,  till  a  gust  of  wind  shook  the  casement  window  beside 
him,  and  threatened  to  blow  it  in  upon  him.  He  put  out  his 
hand  perforce  to  save  it,  and  the  slight  noise  caught  Rose's 
ear.  She  looked  up  ;  her  smile  vanished.  "  Go  down,  Dan- 
die,"  she  said  severely,  and  walked  quickly  into  the  house 
with  as  much  dignity  as  nineteen  is  capable  of. 

At  breakfast  the  Elsmeres  found  their  guest  a  difficulty. 
But  they  also,  as  we  know,  had  expected  it.  He  was  languor 
itself  ;  none  of  their  conversational  efforts  succeeded  ;  and 
Rose,  studying  him  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  felt  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use  even  to  torment  so  strange  and  impene- 
trable a  being.  Why  on  earth  should  people  come  and  visit 
their  friends  if  they  could  not  keep  up  even  the  ordinary 
decent  pretenses  of  society  ? 

Robert  had  to  go  off  to  some  clerical  business  afterward, 
and  Langham  wandered  out  into  the  garden  by  himself.  As 
he  thought  of  his  Greek  texts  and  his  untenanted  Oxford 
rooms,  he  had  the  same  sort  of  craving  that  an  opium-eater 
has  cut  off  from  his  drugs.     How  was  he  to  get  through  ? 

Presently  he  walked  back  into  the  study,  secured  an  armful 
of  volumes,  and  carried  them  out.  True  to  himself  in  the 
smallest  things,  he  could  never  in  his  life  be  content  with  the 
companionship  of  one  book.  To  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
choice  and  change  in  anything  whatever  was  repugnant  to  him. 

He  sat  himself  down  under  the  shade  of  a  great  chestnut 
near  the  house,  and  an  hour  glided  pleasantly  away.  As  it 
happened,  however,  he  did  not  open  one  of  the  books  he  had 
brought  with  him.  A  thought  had  struck  him  as  he  sat  down, 
and  he  went  groping  in  his  pockets  in  search  of  a  yellow- 
covered  brochure,  which,  when  found,  proved  to  be  a  new  play 
by  Dumas,  just  about  to  be  produced  b}^  a  French  company 
in  London.  Langham,  whose  passion  for  the  French  theater 
supplied  him,  as  we  know,  with  a  great  deal  of  life  without 
the  trouble  of  living,  was  going  to  see  it,  and  always  made  a 
point  of  reading  the  piece  beforehand. 

The  play  turned  upon  a  tj^ical  French  situation,  treated  in 
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a  manner  rather  more  French  than  usual.  The  reader 
slirugged  his  shoulders  a  good  deal  as  he  read  on.  "Strange 
nation  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself  after  an  act  or  two,  ''  How 
they  do  revel  in  mud  !  " 

Presently,  just  as  the  fifth  act  was  beginning  to  get  hold 
of  liim  with  that  force  which,  after  all,  only  a  French  play- 
wright is  master  of,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  two  sisters 
coming  round  the  corner  of  the  house  from  the  great  kitchen 
garden,  which  stretched  its  grass  paths  and  tangled  flower- 
masses  down  the  further  slope  of  the  hill.  The  transition 
was  sharp  from  Dumas's  heated  atmosphere  of  passion  and 
crime  to  the  quiet  English  rectory,  its  rural  surroundings, 
and  the  figures  of  the  two  English  women  advancing 
toward  him. 

Catherine  was  in  a  loose  white  dress,  with  a  black  lace 
scarf  draped  about  her  head  and  form.  Her  look  hardly  sug- 
gested youth,  and  there  was  certainly  no  touch  of  age  in  it. 
Ripeness,  maturity,  serenity — these  were  the  chief  ideas 
which  seemed  to  rise  in  the  mind  at  sight  of  her. 

"  Are  you  amusing  yourself,  Mr.  Langham  ? "  she  said, 
stopping  beside  him  and  retaining  with  slight  imperceptible 
force  Rose's  hand,  which  threatened  to  slip  away. 

"  Very  much.  I  have  been  skimming  through  a  play,  which 
I  hope  to  see  next  week,  by  way  of  preparation." 

Rose  turned  involuntarily.  Not  wishing  to  discuss  "  Mari- 
anne "  with  either  Catherine  or  her  sister,  Langham  had  just 
closed  the  book  and  was  returning  it  to  his  pocket.  But  she 
had  caught  sight  of  it. 

"  You  are  reading  '  Marianne,'  "  she  exclaimed,  the  slight- 
est possible  touch  of  wonder  in  her  tone. 

"  Yes,  it  is  *  Marianne,'  "  said  Langham,  surprised  in  his 
turn.  He  had  veiy  old-fashioned  notions  about  the  limits  of 
girl's  acquaintance  with  the  world,  knowing  nothing,  therefore, 
as  may  be  supposed,  about  the  modern  young  woman,  and  he 
was  a  trifle  scandalized  by  Rose's  accent  of  knowledge. 

"I  read  it  last  week,"  she  said  carelessly;  "  and  the  Pier- 
sons" — turning  to  her  sister — "  have  promised  to  take  me  to  see 
it  next  winter  if  Desforets  comes  again,  as  every  one  expects." 

"  Who  wrote  it  ?  "  asked  Catherine,  innocently.  The  theater 
not  only  gave  her  little  pleasure,  but  wounded  in  her  a  hun- 
dred deep,  unconquerable  instincts.  But  she  had  long  ago 
given  up  in  despair  the  hope  of  protesting  against  Rose's 
dramatic  instincts  with  success. 

"  Dumas ^^s,  "  said  Langham  dryly.  He  was  distinctly  a 
good  deal  astonished. 
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Rose  looked  at  him,  and  something  brought  a  sudden  flame 
into  her  cheek. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  his,"  she  said  defiantly.  "  I  have 
read  a  good  many  others.  Mrs.  Pierson  lent  me  a  volume. 
And  when  I  was  introduced  to  Madame  Desforets  last  week, 
she  agreed  with  me  that  *  Marianne '  is  nearly  the  best  of  all." 

All  this,  of  course,  with  the  delicate  nose  well  in  air. 

"You  were  introduced  to  Madame  Desforets  ?  "  cried  Lang- 
ham,  surprised  this  time  quite  out  of  discretion.  Catherine 
looked  at  him  with  anxiety.  The  reputation  of  the  black-eyed 
little  French  actress,  who  had  been  for  a  year  or  two  the  idol 
of  the  theatrical  public  of  Paris  and  London,  had  reached  even 
to  her,  and  the  tone  of  Langham's  exclamation  struck  her 
painfully. 

"  I  was,"  said  Rose  proudly.  "  Other  people  may  think  it 
a  disgrace,     /thought  it  an  honor  !  " 

Langham  could  not  help  smiling,  the  girl's  naivete  was  so 
evident.  It  was  clear  that,  if  she  had  read  "  Marianne,"  she 
had  never  understood  it, 

"  Rose,you  don't  know  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  turning  to 
her  sister  wdth  a  sudden  trouble  in  her  eyes.  "  I  don't  think 
Mrs.  Pierson  ought  to  have  done  that  without  consulting 
mamma  especially." 

"  Wliy  not  ?  "  cried  Rose,  venomously.  Her  face  was  burn- 
ing and  her  heart  was  full  of  something  like  hatred  of  Lang- 
ham,  but  she  tried  hard  to  be  calm. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  crushing 
dignity,  "  that  the  way  in  which  all  sorts  of  stories  are  believed 
against  a  woman,  just  because  she  is  an  actress,  is  disgraceful ! 
Just  because  a  woman  is  on  the  stage,  everybody  thinks  they 
may  throw  stones  at  her.  I  knotty  because — because  she  told 
me,"  cried  the  speaker,  growing,  however,  half  embarrassed  as 
she  spoke,  "that  she  feels  the  things  that  are  said  of  her 
deeply  !  She  has  been  ill,  very  ill,  and  one  of  her  friends  said 
to  me.  '  You  know  it  isn't  her  work  or  a  cold,  or  anything 
else  that's  made  her  ill — it's  calumny.'     And  so  it  is." 

The  speaker  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  Langham.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  cane  chair  into  which  Catherine  had 
fallen,  one  hand  grasping  the  back  of  the  chair  for  support, 
one  pointed  foot  beating  the  ground  restlessly  in  front  of  her 
her  small,  full  m«uth  pursed  indignantly,  the  greenish-gray 
eyes  flashing  and  brilliant. 

As  for  Langham,  the  cynic  withim  him  was  on  the  point  of 
uncontrollable  laughter.  Mme.  Desforets  complaining  of  cal- 
umny to  this  little  AYestmoreland  maiden !     But  his  eyes  invol- 
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iintarily  met  Catherine's,  and  the  expression  of  both  fused  into 
a  common  wonderment — amused  on  his  side,  anxious  on  hers. 
*'  Wliat  a  child,  what  an  infant  it  is  !  "  they  seemed  to  confide 
to  one  another.  Catherine  laid  her  hand  softly  on  Rose's,  and 
was  about  to  say  something  soothing,  which  might  secure  her 
an  opening  for  some  sisterly  advice  later  on,  when  there  was  a 
sound  of  calling  from  the  gate.  She  looked  up  and  saw  Robert 
waving  to  her.  Evidentl}^  he  had  just  run  up  from  the  school 
to  deliver  a  message.  She  hurried  across  the  drive  to  him  and!, 
afterward  into  the  house,  where  he  disappeared.  \ 

Rose  got  up  from  her  perch  on  the  arm-chair  and  would 
have  followed,  but  a  moment  of  obstinacy  or  quixotic  wrath, 
or  both,  detained  her. 

"  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Langham,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  speaking  with  the  most  lofty  accent,  "  if  you  don't  know 
anything  personally  about  Madame  Desforets,  I  think  it  would 
be  much  fairer  to  say  nothing — and  not  to  assume  at  once  that 
all  you  hear  is  true  !  " 

Langham  had  rarely  felt  more  awkward  than  he  did  then, 
as  he  sat  leaning  forward  under  the  tree,  this  slim,  indignant 
creature  standing  over  him,  and  his  consciousness  about  equally 
divided  between  a  sense  of  her  absurdity  and  a  sense  of  her 
prettiness. 

"  You  are  an  advocate  worth  having,  Miss  Leyburn,"  he 
said  at  last,  an  enigmatical  smile  he  could  not  restrain  playing 
about  his  mouth.  "  I  could  not  argue  with  you  ;  I  had  better 
not  try." 

Rose  looked  at  him,  at  his  dark,  regular  face,  at  the  black 
eyes  which  were  much  vivider  than  usual,  perhaps  because 
they  could  not  help  reflecting  some  of  the  irrepressible  memo- 
ries of  Mme.  Desforets  and  her  causes  celhhres  which  were 
coursing  through  the  brain  behind  them,  and  with  a  momentary- 
impression  of  rawness,  defeat,  and  yet  involuntary  attract 
tion,  which  galled  her  intolerably,  she  turned  away  and 
left  him. 

In  the  afternoon,  Robert  was  still  unavailable,  to  his  own 
great  chagrin,  and  Langham  summoned  up  all  his  resignation 
and  walked  with  the  ladies.  The  general  impression  left  upon 
his  mind  by  the  performance  was,  first,  that  the  dust  of  an 
English  August  is  intolerable,  and,  secondly,  that  women's  so- 
ciety ought  only  to  be  ventured  on  by  the  men  who  are  made 
for  it.  The  views  of  Catherine  and  Rose  may  be  deduced 
from  his  with  tolerable  certainty. 

But  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  they  thought  they  had  don© 
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their  duty  by  him,  and  he  was  again  alone  in  the  garden  read- 
ing, he  suddenly  heard  the  sounds-of  music. 

What  was  playing,  and  in  that  way  ?  He  got  up  and  strolled 
past  the  drawing-room  window  to  find  out. 

Rose  had  got  hold  of  an  accompanist,  the  timid,  dowdy 
daughter  of  a  local  solicitor,  with  some  capacity  for  reading, 
and  was  now,  in  her  lavish,  impetuous  fashion,  rushing  through 
a  quantity  of  new  music,  the  accumulations  of  her  visit  to 
London.  She  stood  up  beside  the  piano,  her  white  brow  hang« 
ing  forward  over  her  violin  as  she  peered  her  way  through 
the  music,  her  whole  soul  absorbed  in  Avhat  she  doing.  Lang- 
ham  passed  unnoticed. 

What  astonishing  playing  !  Wh}^  had  no  one  warned  him 
of  the  presence  of  such  a  gift  in  this  dazzling,  prickly,  unripe 
creature  ?  He  sat  down  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  as 
close  as  possible,  but  out  of  sight,  and  listened.  All  the 
romance  of  his  spoiled  and  solitary  life  had  come  to  him  so  far 
through  music,  and  through  sucji  music  as  this  !  For  she  was 
playing  Wagner,  Brahms,  and  Rubinstein,  interpreting,*  all 
those  passionate  voices  of  the  subtlest  moderns,  through  wnlch 
the  heart  of  our  own  day  has  expressed  itself  even  more  freely 
and  exactly  than  through  the  voice  of  literature.  Hans 
Sachs's  immortal  song,  echoes  from  the  love  duets  in  "  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,"  fragments  from  a  wild  and  alien  dance- 
music,  they  rippled  over  him  in  a  warm,  intoxicating  stream  of 
sound,  stirring  association  after  association,  and  rousing  from 
sleep  a  hundred  by-gone  moods  of  feeling. 

What  magic  and  mastery  in  the  girl's  touch  !  What  power 
of  divination,  and  of  rendering  !  Ah  !  she  too  was  floating  in 
passion  and  romance,  but  of  a  different  sort  altogether  from 
the  conscious  reflected  product  of  man's  nature.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future  ;  she  was  weaving  her 
story  that  was  to  be  into  the  flying  notes,  playing  to  the  un- 
known of  her  Whindale  dreams,  the  strong,  ardent  unknov.n — 
*'  insufferable,  if  he  pleases,  to  all  the  world  besides,  but  to  me 
heaven!"  She  had  caught  no  breath  yet  of  his  coming,  but 
her  heart  was  ready  for  him. 

Suddenly,  as  she  put  down  her  violin,  the  French  window 
opened,  and  Langham  stood  before  her.  She  looked  at  him 
with  a  quick  stiffening  of  the  face  which  a  minute  before  had 
been  all  quivering  and  relaxed,  add  his  instant  perception  of  it 
chilled  the  impulse  which  had  brought  him  there. 

He  said  something  banal  about  his  enjoyment,  something 
totally  different  from  what  he  had  meant  to  say.  The  moment 
presented  itself^  but  he  could  not  seize  it  or  her. 
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"  I  had  no  notion  3^011  cared  for  music,"  slie  said  carelessly, 
as  she  shut  the  piano,  and  then  she  went  away. 

Langham  felt  a  strange,  fierce  pang  of  disappointment. 
What  had  he  meant  to  do  or  say  ?  Idiot  !  What  common 
ground  was  there  between  him  and  any  such  exquisite  youth  ? 
What  girl  would  ever  see  in  him  anything  but  the  dull  remains 
of  what  once  had  been  a  man  ! 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Langham,  who  was  as  repressed 
and  homesick  as  ever,  with  a  certain  new  spice  of  restlessness, 
not  altogether -intelligible  to  himself,  thrown  in,  could  only 
brace  himself  to  the  prospect  by  the  determination  to  take  the 
English  rural  Sunday  as  the  subject  of  severe  scientific  inves- 
tigation.    He  would  "  do  it  "  thoroughly. 

So  he  donned  a  black  coat  and  went  to  church  with  the  rest.' 
Tliere,  in  spite  of  his  boredom  with  the  whole  proceeding,  Rob- 
ert's old  tutor  was  a  good  deal  more  interested  by  Robert's  ser- 
mon than  he  had  expected  to  be.  It  was  on  the  character  of 
David,  and  there  was  a  note  in  it,  a  note  of  historical  imagina- 
tion, a  power  of  sketching  in  a  background  of  circumstance, 
and  of  biting  into  the  mind  of  the  listener,  as  it  were,  by  a  de- 
tail or  an  epithet,  which  struck  Langham  as  something  new  in 
his  experience  of  Elsmere.  He  followed  it  at  first  as  one  might 
watch  a  game  of  skill,  enjoying  the  intellectual  form  of  it,  and 
counting  the  good  points,  but  by  the  end  he  was  not  a  little 
carried  away.  The  peroration  was  undoubtedly  very  moving, 
very  intimate,  very  modern,  and  Langham  up  to  a  certain 
point  was  extremely  susceptible  to  oratory,  as  he  was  to  music 
and  acting.  The  critical  judgment,  however,  at  the  root  of 
him  kept  coolly  repeating,  as  he  stood  watching  the  people  de- 
file out  of  the  church  :  "  This  sort  of  thing  will  go  down,  will 
make  a  mark  :  Elsmere  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  !  " 

In  the  afternoon  Robert,  who  Avas  feeling  deeply  guilty 
toward  his  wife,  in  that  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  so  much 
of  the  entertainment  of  Langham  to  her,  asked  his  old  friend 
to  come  for  him  to  the  school  at  four  o'clock  and  take  him  for 
a  walk  between  two  engagements.  Langham  was  punctual, 
and  Robert  carried  him  off  first  to  see  the  Sunday  cricket, 
which  was  in  full  swing.  During  the  past  year  the  young 
lector  had  been  developing  a  number  of  out-door  capacities 
which  were  probably  always  dormant  in  his  Elsmere  blood,  the 
blood  of  generations  of  country  gentlemen,  but  which  had 
never  had  full  opportunity  before.  He  talked  of  fishing  as 
Kingsley  might  have  talked  of  it,  and,  indeed,  with  constant 
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quotations  from  Kingsley  :  and  Lis  cricket,  whicli  had  been 
good  enough  at  Oxford  to  get  him  into  his  college  eleven,  had 
stood  him  in  specially  good  stead  with  the  Murewell  villagers. 
That  his  play  was  not  elegant  they  were  not  likely  to  find  out  ; 
his  bowling  they  set  small  store  by  ;  but  his  batting  was  of  a 
fine,  slashing,  superior  sort  which  soon  carried  the  Murewell 
Club  to  a  much  higher  position  among  the  clubs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood than  it  had  ever  yet  aspired  to  occupy. 

The  rector  had  no  time  to  play  on  Sundays,  however,  and, 
after  they  had  hung  about  the  green  a  little  while,  he  took 
his  friend  over  to  the  Workmen's  Institute,  which  stood  at  the 
edge  of  it.  He  explained  that  the  institute  had  been  the  last 
achievement  of  the  agent  before  Henslowe,  a  man  who  had 
done  his  duty  to  the  estate  according  to  his  lights,  and  to 
whom  it  was  owing  that  those  parts  of  it,  at  any  rate,  which 
were  most  in  the  public  eye  were  still  in  fair  condition. 

The  institute  was  now  in  bad  repair  and  too  small  for  the 
place.  "  But  catch  that  man  doing  anj'tliing  for  us  !  "  ex- 
claimed Robert  hotly.  "  He  will  hardly  mend  the  roof  now, 
mer^lv,  I  believe,  to  spite  me.  But  come  and  see  my  new 
Naturalists'  Club." 

And  he  opened  the  institute  door.  Langham  followed  in 
the  temper  of  one  getting  up  a  subject  for  examination. 

Poor  Robert  !  His  labor  and  his  enthusiasm  deserved  a 
more  apprer.iative  eye.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  his  club,  which 
had  been  the  great  success  of  his  first  year,  and  he  dragged 
Langham  through  it  all,  not,  indeed,  sympathetic  creature  that 
he  was,  without  occasional  qualms.  "  But  after  all,"  he  would 
say  to  himself,  indignantly,  "  I  must  do  something  with  him.'* 

Langham,  indeed,  behaved  with  resignation.  He  looked  at 
the  collections  for  the  year,  and  was  quite  ready  to  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  we.ve  extremely  creditable.  Into  the  old- 
fashioned  window-sills  gla^-ed  compartments  had  been  fitted, 
and  these  were  now  fairly  filled  with  specimens,  with  eggs, 
butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  fo*;sils,  and  whatnot.  A  case  ol 
stuffed  tropical  birds  presented  by  Robert  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room  ;  another  containing  the  birds  of  the  district  was  close 
by.  On  a  table  further  on  stood  two  large  open  books,  which 
served  as  records  of  observations  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
club.  In  one,  which  was  scrawled  ov*^r  with  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphs, any  one  might  write  what  he  would.  In  the  other, 
only  such  facts  and  remarks  as  had  passed  the  gauntlet  of  a 
club  meeting  were  recorded  in  Robert's  neatest  hand.  On  the 
same  table  stood  jars  full  of  strange  creatures— tadpoles  and 
water  larvae  of  all  kinds,  over  which  Robert  hung  »pw  absorbed, 
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poking  among  them  with  a  straw,  while  Langham,  to  whom 
only  the  generalizations  of  science  were  congenial,  stood  by 
and  mildly  scoffed. 

As  tliey  came  out  a  great  loutish  boy,  who  had  evidently 
been  hanging  about  waiting  for  the  rector,  came  up  to  him, 
boorishly  touched  his  cap,  and  then,  taking  a  card-board  box 
out  of  his  pocket,  opened  it  with  infinite  caution,  something 
like  a  tremor  of  emotion  passing  over  his  gnarled  counte- 
nance. 

The  rector's  eyes  glistened. 

"Hallo!  I  say,  Irwin,  where  in  the  name  of  fortune  did 
you  get  that  ?  You  lucky  fellow  !  Come  in,  and  let's  look  it 
out!" 

.  And  the  two  plunged  back  into  the  club  together,  leaving 
Langham  to  the  philosophic  and  patient  contemplation  of  the 
village  green,  its  geese,  its  donkeys,  and  its  surrounding 
fringe  of  houses.  He  felt  that  quite  indisputably  life  would 
have  been  better  worth  living  if,  like  Robert,  he  could  have 
taken  passionate  interest  in  rare  moths  or  common  plowboys  ; 
but  Nature  having  denied  him  the  possibility,  there  was  small 
use  in  grumbling. 

Presently  the  two  naturalists  came  out  again,  and  the  boy 
went  off,  beai-ing  his  treasure  with  him. 

"  Lucky  dog  !  "  said  Robert,  turning  his  friend  into  a 
country  road  leading  out  of  the  village,  "  he's  found  one  of  the 
rarest  moths  of  the  district.  Such  a  hero  he'll  be  in  the  club 
to-morrow  night.  It's  extraordinary  what  a  rational  interest 
has  done  for  that  fellow  !  I  nearly  fought  him  in  public  last 
winter." 

And  he  turned  to  his  friend  with  a  laugh,  and  yet  with  a 
little  quick  look  of  feeling  in  the  gray  eyes. 

"  Magnificent,  but  not  war,"  said  Langham  drjdy.  "  I 
wouldn't  have  given  much  for  your  chances  against  those 
shoulders."  * 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  should  have  had  a  little  science  on  my 
side,  which  counts  for  a  great  deal.  We  turned  him  out  of  the 
club  for  brutality  toward  the  old  grandmother  he  lives  with — 
turned  him  out  in  public.  Such  a  scene  !  I  shall  never  forget 
the  boy's  face.  It  was  like  a  corpse,  and  the  eyes  burning  out 
of  it.  He  made  for  me,  but  the  others  closed  up  around,  and 
we  got  him  put  out." 

*'  Hard  lines  on  the  grandmother." 

"  She  thought  so — poor  old  thing  !  She  left  her  cottage  that 
night,  thinking  he  would  murder  her,  and  went  to  a  friend. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  oame  into  the  friend's  house,  where 
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she  was  alone  in  bed.  She  cowered  under  the  bedclothes,  she 
told  me,  expecting  him  to  strike  her.  Instead  of  which  he 
threw  his  wages  down  beside  her  and  gruffly  invited  her  to 
come  home.  "  He  would  do  her  no  mischief."  Everybody 
dissuaded  her,  but  the  plucky  old  thing  went.  A  week  or  two 
afterward  she  sent  for  me  and  I  found  her  crying.  She  was 
sure  the  lad  was  ill,  he  spoke  to  nobody  at  his  work.  ^  Lord, 
sir  ! '  she  said,  'it  do  remind  me,  when  he  sits  glowering  at 
nights,  of  those  folks  in  the  Bible,  when  the  devils  inside  'em  \ 
kep'  a  tearing  'em.  But  he's  like  a  new-born  babe  to  me,  sir — 
never  does  me  no  'arm.  And  it  do  go  to  my  heart,  sir,  to  see 
how  poorh^  he  do  take  his  vittles  !  '  So  I  made  tracks  for  that 
lad,"  said  Robert,  his  eyes  kindling,  his  whole  frame  dilating. 
"  I  found  him  in  the  fields  one  morning.  I  have  seldom  lived 
through  so  much  in  half  an  hour.  In  the  evening  I  walked  him 
up  to  the  club,  and  we  readmitted  him,  and  since  then  the  boy 
has  been  like  one  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  If  there  is 
any  trouble  in  the  club  I  set  him  on,  and  he  generally  puts  it 
right.  And  when  I  was  laid  up  with  a  chill  in  the  spring,  and 
the  poor  fellow  came  trudging  up  every  night  after  his  work 
to  ask  for  me — well,  never  mind  !  but  it  gives  one  a  good 
glow  at  one's  heart  to  think  about  it." 

The  speaker  threw  back  his  head  impulsively,  as  though  de- 
fying his  own  feeling.  Langham  looked  at  him  curiousl}^  The 
pastoral  temper  was  a  novelty  to  him,  and  the  strong  develop- 
ment of  it  in  the  undergraduate  of  his  Oxford  recollections 
had  its  interest. 

"  A  quarter  to  six,"  said  Robert,  as  on  their  return  from 
their  walk  they  were  descending  a  low- wooded  hill  above  the 
village,  and  the  church  clock  rung  out.  "  I  must  hurry,  or  I 
shall  be  late  for  my  story-telling." 

"  Story-telling  !  "  said  Langham,  with  a  half-exasperated 
shrug.  "  What  next  ?     You  clergy  are  too  inventive  by  half  !  '* 

Robert  laughed  a  trifle  bitterly. 
\  "  I  can't  congratulate  jow  on  your  epithets,"  he  said,  thrust- 
ing his  hands  far  into  his  pockets.  Good  heavens,  if  we 
were — if  we  were  inventive  as  a  body,  the  Church  wouldn't 
be  where  she  is  in  the  rural  districts  !  My  story-telling  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  began  it  in  the  winter  with 
the  object  of  somehow  or  other  getting  at  the  imagination 
of  these  rustics.  Force  them  for  onlj^  half  an  hour  to  live 
some  one  else's  life — it  is  the  one  thing  worth  doing  with 
them,  That's  what  I  have  been  aiming  at.  I  told  my  stories 
all  the  winter — Shakespeare,  Don  Quixote,  Dumas— ^Heaven 
knows  what !     And  on  the  whole  it  answers  best.     But  now 
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we  are  reading  '  The  Talisman.'  Come  and  inspect  us,  unless 
you're  a  purist  about  your  Scott !  None  other  of  the  immor- 
tals have  such  longueurs  as  he,  and  we  cut  him  freely." 

" By  all  means,"  said  Langham  ;  "lead  on."  And  he  fol- 
lowed  his  companion  without  repugnance.  After  all  there 
was  something  contagious  in  so  much  youth  and  hopefulness. 

The  story-telling  was  held  in  the  institute. 

A  group  of  men  and  boys  were  hanging  round  the  door 
when  they  reached  it.  The  two  friends  made  their  way 
thorough,  greeted  in  the  dumb,  friendly  English  fashion  on  all 
sides,  and  Langham  found  himself  in  a  room  half  filled  with 
boys  and  youths,  a  few  grown  men,  who  had  just  put  their 
pipes  out,  lounging  at  the  back. 

Langham  not  only  endured,  but  enjoyed  the  first  part  of  the 
hour  that  followed.  Robert  was  an  admirable  reader,  as  most 
enthusiastic,  imaginative  people  are.  He  was  a  master  of  all 
those  arts  of  look  and  gesture  which  make  a  spoken  stoiy  tell- 
ing and  dramatic,  and  Langham  marveled  with  what  energy, 
after  his  hard  day's  work  and  with  another  service  before  him, 
he  was  able  to  throw  himself  into  such  a  hors  cVceuvre  as  this. 
He  was  reading  to-night  one  of  the  most  perfect  scenes  that 
even  the  Wizard  of  The  Xorth  has  ever  conjured  :  the  scene 
in  the  tent  of  Richard  Lion-Heart,  when  the  disguised  slave 
saves  the  life  of  the  king,  and  Richard  first  suspects  his  ident- 
ity. As  he  read  on,  his  anns  resting  on  the  high  desk  in  front 
of  him,  and  his  eyes,  full  of  infectious  enjoyment,  traveling 
from  the  book  to  his  audience,  surrounded  by  human  beings 
whose  confidence  he  had  won,  and  whose  lives  he  was  bright- 
ening from  day  to  day,  he  seemed  to  Langham  the  very  type 
and  model  of  a  man  who  had  found  his  metier^  found  his  niche 
in  the  world,  and  the  best  means  of  filling  it.  If  to  attain  to 
an  "adequate  and  masterly  expression  of  one's  self  "  be  the 
aim  of  life,  Robert  was  fast  achieving  it.  This  parish  of 
twelve  hundred  souls  gave  him  now  all  the  scope  he  asked. 
It  was  evident  he  felt  his  work  to  be  rather  above  than  below 
his  deserts.  He  was  content — more  than  content — to  spend 
ability  which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  public  life,  or 
carried  him  far  to  the  front  in  literature,  on  the  civilizinir  of  a 
few  hundred  of  England's  rural  poor.  The  future  might  bring;' 
him  worldly  success — Langham  thought  it  must  and  would*. 
Clergymen  of  Robert's  stamp  are  rare  among  us.  But  if  so.  It 
would  be  in  response  to  no  conscious  effort  of  his.  Here  ^n 
the  country  living  he  had  -^o  long  dreaded  and  put  from  him,  lest 
it  should  tax  his  young  energies  too  lightly,  he  was  happy — 
deeply,  abundantly  happy,  at  peace  with  God,  at  one  with  man. 
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Sappy  !  Langham,  sitting  at  the  outer  corner  of  one  of 
the  benches,  by  the  open  door,  gradually  ceased  to  listen, 
started  on  other  lines  of  thought  by  this  realization,  warm. 
Btimulating,  provocative,  of  another  man's  happiness. 

Outside  the  shadows  lengthened  across  the  green  ;  groups  of 
distant  children  or  animals  passed  in  and  out  of  the  golden 
light-spaces  ;  the  patches  of  heather  left  here  and  there  glowed 
as  the  sunset  touched  them.  Every  now  and  then  hi?  eye 
traveled  vaguely  past  a  cottage  garden,  gay  with  the  pinks  and 
carmines  of  the  phloxes,  into  the  cool  browns  and  bluish-grays 
of  the  raftered  room  beyond  ;  babies  toddled  across  the  road, 
with  stooping  mothers  in  their  train  ;  the  whole  air  and  scene 
seemed  to  be  suffused  with  suggestions  of  the  pathetic  expans- 
iveness  and  helplessness  of  human  existence,  which,  generation 
after  generation,  is  still  so  vulnerable,  so  confiding,  so  eager. 
Life  after  life  flowers  out  from  the  darkness  and  sinks  back 
into  it  again.  And  in  the  interval  what  agony,  what  disil- 
lusion !  All  the  aj^paratus  of  a  universe  that  men  may  know 
what  it  is  to  hope  and  fail,  to  win  and  lose  !  Happy  ! — in  this 
world,  "where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan."  His 
friend's  confidence  only  made  Langham  as  melancholy 
as  Job. 

What  was  it  based  on  ?  In  the  first  place,  on  Christianity — 
"  on  the  passionate  acceptance  of  an  exquisite  fairy  tale," 
said  the  dreaming  spectator  to  himself,  "which  at  the  first 
honest  challenge  of  the  critical  sense  withers  in  our  grasp! 
That  Elsmere  has  never  given  it,  and  in  all  probability  never 
will.  1^0  !  A  man  sees  none  the  straighter  for  having  a  wife 
he  adores,  and  a  profession  that  suits  him,  between  him  and 
unpleasant  facts  ! " 

In  the  evening  Langham,  with  the  usual  reaction  of  his  af- 
ternoon self  against  his  morning  self,  felt  that  wild  horses 
should  not  take  him  to  church  again,  and,  with  a  longing  for 
something  purely  mundane,  he  stayed  at  home  with  a  volume 
of  Montaigne,  while  apparently  all  the  rest  of  the  household ' 
went  to  evening  service. 

After  a  warm  day  the  evening  had  turned  cold  and  stormy ; 
the  west  was  streaked  with  jagged  strips  of  angry  cloud,  the 
wind  was  rising  in  the  trees,  and  the  temperature  had  sud- 
denly fallen  so  much  that  when  Langham  shut  himself  up  in 
Robert's  study  he  did  what  he  had  been  admonished  to  do  in 
case  of  need,  set  a  light  to  the  fire,  which  blazed  out  merrily 
into  the  darkening  room.  Then  he  drew  the  curtains  and 
threw  himself  doAvn  into  Robert's  chair  with  a  sigh  of  Sybaritic 
satisfaction.     "  Good  I     Now  for  something   that  takes  the 
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world  less  naively,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "this  house  is  too 
virtuous  for  anj^thing." 

He  opened  his  Montaigne  and  read  on  very  happily  for 
kalf  an  Ijour.     The  house  seemed  entirely  deserted. 

"All  the  servants  gone  too  !"  he  said  presently,  looking  up 
and  listening.  "  Anybody  who  wants  the  spoons  needn't 
trouble  about  me.     I  don't  leave  this  fire." 

And  he  plunged  back  again  into  his  book.  At  last  there  was 
a  sound  of  the  swing-door  which  separated  Robert's  passage 
from  the  front  hail  opening  and  shutting.  Steps  came  quickly 
toward  the  study,  the  handle  was  turned,  and  there  on  the 
threshold  stood  Eose. 

He  turned  quickly  round  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of  astonisli- 
ment.     She  also  started  as  she  saw  him. 

"I  did  not  know  awx  one  was  in,"  she  said  awkwardly 
the  color  spreading  over  her  face.  "I  came  to  look  foi 
a  book." 

She  made  a  delicious  picture  as  she  stood  framed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  doorwaj^,  her  long  dress  caught  up  round  her 
in  one  hand,  the  other  resting  on  the  handle.  A  gust  of  some 
delicate  perfume  seemed  to  enter  the  room  with  her,  and  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through  Langham's  senses. 

"  Can  I  find  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  said,  springing  up. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  apparently  made  up  her  mind 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  retreat,  and,  coming  forward,  she 
said,  with  an  accent  as  coldly  polite  as  she  could  make  it  : 

"Pray  don't  disturb  yourself.  I  know  exactly  where  to 
find  it." 

She  went  uj)  to  the  shelves  where  Robert  kept  his  novels, 
and  began  running  her  fingers  over  the  books,  with  slightly 
knitted  brows  and  a  mouth  severely  shut.  Langham,  still 
standing,  watched  her,  and  presently  stepped  forward. 

"  You  can't  reach  those  upper  shelves,"  he  said  ;  "  please 
let  me." 

He  was  already  beside  her,  and  she  gave  way. 

"I  want  *  Charles  Auchester,' "  she  said,  still  forbiddingly. 
"It  ought  to  be  there." 

"  Oh,  that  queer  musical  novel — I  know  it  quite  well.  No 
sign  of  it  here,"  and  he  ran  over  the  shelves  with  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  one  accustomed  to  deaLwith  books. 

"  Robert  must  have  lent  it,"  said  Rose,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"  Never  mind,  please.  It  doesn't  matter,"  and  she  was  already 
moving  away. 

"Try  some  other  instead,"  he  S2 id,  smiling,  his  arm  still 
upstretched.     "  Robert  has  no  lack  of  choice."    His  manner 
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had  an  animation  and  ease  usually  quite  foreign  to  it.  Rose 
stopped,  and  her  lips  relaxed  a  little. 

"He  is  very  nearlj^  as  bad  as  the  novel-reading  bishop,  who 
was  reduced  at  last  to  stealing  the  servant's  '  Family  Herald ' 
out  of  the  kitchen  cupboard,"  she  said,  a  smile  dawning. 

Langham  laughed. 

"  Has  he  such  an  episcopal  appetite  for  them  ?  That  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  when  he  and  I  begin  to  talk  novels  I 
am  always  nowhere."  \ 

"  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  you  ever  read  them,"  said  Rose, 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  biting  her  lips  the  moment 
afterward. 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  poor  people  at  Oxford  are  always 
condemned  to  works  on  the  *  enclitic  df '  ?  "  he  asked,  his  fine 
eyes  lighted  up  with  gayety,  and  his  head,  of  which  the  Greek 
outlines  were  ordinarily  so  much  disguised  by  his  stoop  and 
hesitating  look,  thrown  back  against  the  books  behind  him. 

Natures  like  Langham's,  in  which  the  nerves  are  never  nor- 
mal, have  their  moments  of  felicity,  balancing  their  weeks  of 
timidity  and  depression.  After  his  melanoholy  of  the  last  two 
days  the  tide  of  reaction  had  been  mounting  within  him,  and 
the  sight  of  Rose  had  carried  it  to  its  height. 

She  gave  a  little  involuntary  stare  of  astonishment.  What 
had  happened  to  Robert's  silent  and  finicking  friend  ? 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Oxford,"  she  said,  a  little  primly,  in 
answer  to  his  question.  "  I  never  was  there — but  I  never  was 
anywhere,  I  have  seen  nothing,"  she  added  hastily,  and,  as 
Langham  thought,  bitterly. 

"  Except  London,  and  the  great  world,  and  Madame  Des- 
f  orets  !  "  he  answered,  laughing.     "  Is  that  so  little  ?  " 

She  flashed  a  quick,  defiant  look  at  him,  as  he  mentioned 
Mme.  Desf orets,  but  his  look  was  imperturbably  kind  and  gay. 
She  could  not  help  softening  toward  him.  What  magic  had 
passed  over  him  ? 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Langham,  moving,  "  that  you  are 
standing  in  a  draught,  and  that  it  has  turned  extremely  cold  ?  " 

For  she  had  left  the  passage-door  wide  open  behind  her, 
and  as  the  window  was  partially  open  the  curtains  were  sway- 
ing hither  and  thither,  and  her  muslin  dress  was  being  blown 
in  coils  round  her  feet. 

"  So  it  has,"  said  Rose,  shivering.  "  I  don't  envy  the 
Church  people.  You  haven't  found  me  a  book,  Mr.  Lang- 
ham ?  " 

"  I  will  find  you  one  in  a  minute,  if  you  will  come  and  read 
it  by  tbe  fire,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 
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She  glanced  at  the  fire  and  at  him,  irresolute.  His  breath 
quickened.  She  too  had  passed  into  another  phase.  Was  it 
the  natural  effect  of  night,  of  solitude,  of  sex  ?  At  any  rate, 
she  sank  softly  into  the  arm-chair  opposite  to  that  in  which 
he  had  been  sitting. 

"  Find  me  an  exciting  one,  please." 

Langliani  slnit  the  door  securely,  and  went  back  to  the 
bookcase,  his  hand  trembling  a  little  as  it  passed  along  the 
books.  He  found  "  Villette  "  and  offered  it  to  her.  She  took 
it,  opened  it,  and  appeared  deep  in  it  at  once.  He  took  the 
hint  and  went  back  to  his  Montaigne. 

The  fire  crackled  cheerfully,  the  wind  outside  made  every 
now  and  then  a  sudden  gusty  onslaught  on  their  silence,  dying 
away  again  as  abruptly  as  it  had  risen.  Rose  turned  the 
pages  of  her  book,  sitting  a  little  stiffly  in  her  long  chair,  and 
Langham  gradually  began  to  find  Montaigne  impossible  to 
read.  He  became  instead  more  and  more  alive  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  situation  into  which  he  had  fallen.  At  last  seeing, 
or  imagining,  that  the  fire  wanted  attending  to,  he  bent  for- 
ward and  thrust  the  poker  into  it.  A  burning  coal  fell  on  the 
hearth,  and  Rose  hastily  withdrew  her  foot  from  the  fender 
and  looked  up. 

"I  am  so  sorry  !  "  he  interjected.  "  Coals  never  do  what 
you  want  them  to  do.  Are  you  very  much  interested  in 
*  Villette'?" 

"  Deeply,"  said  Rose,  letting  the  book,  however,  drop  on 
her  lap.  She  laid  back  her  head  with  a  little  sigh,  which  she 
did  her  best  to  check,  half-waj-  through.  What  ailed  her  to- 
night ?  She  seemed  wearied  ;  for  the  moment  there  was  no 
fight  in  her  with  anybody.  Her  music,  her  beauty,  her  mutin- 
ous mocking  gayety — these  things  had  all  worked  on  the  man 
beside  her  ;  but  this  new  softness,  this  touch  of  childish 
fatigue,  was  adorable. 

"  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  it  out  of  her  Brussels  experience, 
didn't  she?"  she  resumed,  languidly.  "  How  sorry  she  must 
have  been  to  come  back  to  that  dull  home  and  that  awful 
brother  after  such  a  break  !  " 

"  There  were  reasons  more  than  one  that  must  liave  made 
her  sorry  to  come  back,"  said  Langham  reflectively.  "  But 
how  she  pined  for  her  wilds  all  through  !  I  am  afraid  you 
don't  find  your  wilds  as  interesting  as  she  found  hers  ?" 
His  question  and  his  smile  startled  her. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  take  up  her  book  again,  as  a  hint  to 
him  that  her  likings  were  no  concern  of  his-  But  something 
checked  it,  probably  the  new  brilliancy  of  that  look  of  his, 
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v^Licli  had  suddenly  grown  so  personal,  so  manly.  Instead, 
*'  Villette  "  slid  a  liule  further  from  her  hand,  and  her  pretty- 
head  still  lay  lightly  back  against  the  cushion. 

"  Xo,  I  don't  find  my  wilds  interesting  at  all,"  she  said  for- 
lornly. 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  the  people  as  your  sister  is  ?  " 

"Fond  of  them?"  cried  Rose  hastily.  "I  should  think 
not  ;  and  what  is  more,  they  don't  like  me.  It  is  quite  intol- 
erable since  Catherine  left.  I  have  so  much  more  to  do  with 
them.  My  other  sister  and  I  have  to  do  all  her  work.  It  is 
dreadful  to  have  to  work  after  somebody  who  has  a  genius  for 
doing  just  what  you  do  worst." 

The  3'oung  girl's  hands  fell  across  one  another  with  a  little 
impatient  gesture.  Langham  made  a  movement  of  the  most 
delightful  compassion  toward  the  petulant,  childish  creature. 
It  was  as  though  their  relative  positions  had  been  in  some 
mysterious  way  reversed.  During  their  two  days  together  she 
had  been  the  superior,  and  he  had  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
her  scornful,  sharp-eyed  youth.  Xow,  he  knew  not  how  or 
why.  Fate  seemed  to  have  restored  to  him  something  of  tho 
man's  natural  advantage,  combined,  for  once,  with  the  impulsa 
to  use  it. 

"  Your  sister,  I  suppose,  has  been  always  happy  in  charity  ?^ 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Rose,  irritably  ;  "  anything  that  has 
two  legs  and  is  ill,  that  is  all  Catherine  wants  to  make  her 
happy." 

"  And  you  want  something  quite  different,  something  more 
exciting  ?"  he  asked,  his  diplomatic  tone  showing  that  he  felt 
he  dared  something  in  thus  pressing  her,  but  dared  it  at  least 
wdth  his  wits  about  him.  Rose  met  his  look  irresolutely,  a 
little  tremor  of  self -consciousness  creeping  over  her. 

"  Yes,  I  want  something  different,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  paused  ;  then,  raising  herself  energetically,  she  clasped 
her  hands  round  her  knees.  "  But  it  is  not  idleness  I  want. 
I  want  to  work,  but  at  things  I  was  born  for  ;  I  caii't  have 
patience  with  old  women,  but  I  could  slave  all  day  and  all 
night  to  play  the  violin." 

"  You  want  to  give  yourself  up  to  study  then,  and  live  with 
musicians  ?  "  he  said,  quietly. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  by  way  of  answer,  and  began 
nervously  to  play  with  her  rings. 

That  under-self  which  was  the  work  and  the  heritage  of 
her  father  in  her,  and  which,  beneath  all  the  willfulness  and 
defiances  of  the  other  self,  held  its  own  moral  debates  in  it« 
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own  way,  well  out  of  Catherine's  sight  generally,  began  to 
emerge,  wooed  into  the  liglit  by  his  friendly  gentleness. 

"  But  it  is  all  so  difficult,  you  see,"  she  said  despairingly. 
"  Papa  thought  it  wicked  to  care  about  anything  except 
religion.  If  he  had  lived,  of  couse  I  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  study  music.  It  has  been  all  mutiny  so  far,  every, 
bit  of  it,  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do." 

*'  He  would  have  changed  with^the  times,"  said  Langham. 

*' I  know  he  would,"  cried  Rose.  "I  have  told  Catherine 
so  a  hundred  times.  People — good  people — think  quite  dif- 
ferently about  art  now,  don't  they,  Mr.  Langham  ?  " 

She  spoke  with  perfect  naivete.  He  saw  more  and  more  of 
the  child  in  her,  in  spite  of  that  one  striking  development  of 
her  art. 

"  They  call  it  the  handmaid  of  religion,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

Rose  made  a  little  face. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  she^  said,  with  frank  brevity.  "  But  then 
there's  something  else.  You  know  where  we  live — at  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  seven  miles  from  a  station,  in  the  very 
loneliest  valley  of  all  Westmoreland.  What's  to  be  done 
with  a  fiddle  in  such  a  place  ?  Of  course,  ever  since  papa 
died  I've  just  been  plotting  and  planning  to  get  away.  But 
there's  the  difficulty,"  and  she  crossed  one  white  finger  over 
another  as  she  laid  out  her  case.  "  That  house  where  we  live 
has  been  lived  in  by  Leyburns  ever  since — the  flood  !  Horrid 
set  they  were,  I  know,  because  I  can't  ever  make  mamma  or 
even  Catherine  talk  about  them.  But  still,  when  papa  retired, 
lie  came  back  and  bought  the  old  place  from  his  brother. 
Such  a  dreadful,  dreadful  mistake  !  "  cried  the  child,  letting 
her  hands  fall  over  her  knee. 

"  Had  he  been  so  happy  there  ?  " 

*'  Happy  !  " — and  Rose's  lip  curled.  "  His  brothers  used  to 
kick  and  cuff  him,  his  father  was  awfully  unkind  to  him,  he 
never  had  a  day's  peace  till  he  went  to  school,  and  after  he 
went  to  school  he  never  came  back  for  years  and  years  and 
years,  till  Catherine  was  fifteen.  What  could  have  made  him 
so  fond  of  it  ?  " 

And  again  looking  despondently  into  the  fire  she  pondered 
that  far-off  perversity  of  her  father's. 

"Blood  has  strange  magnetisms,"  said  Langham,  seized  as 
he  spoke  by  the  pensive  prettiness  of  the  bent  head  and  neck, 
"and  they  show  themselves  in  the  oddest  ways." 

"  Then  I  wish  they  wouldn't,"  she  said  irritably.  "  But 
that  isn't  all.  He  went  there,  not  only  because  he  loved  that 
place,  but  because  he  hated  otlier  places.     I  think  he  must 
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have  thought" — and  her  voice  dropped — "he  wasn't  going  to 
live  long — he  wasn't  well  when  he  gave  up  the  school — and 
then  we  could  grow  up  there  safe,  without  any  chance  of 
getting  into  mischief.  Catherine  says  he  thought  the  world 
was  getting  very  wicked  and  dangerous  and  irreligious,  and 
that  it  comforted  him  to  know  that  we  should  be  out  of  it." 

Then  she  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on  wistfully,  raising  her  beautiful 
yes  to  her  companion,  "  after  all,  he  gave  me  my  first  violin  ?  '* 

Langham  smiled. 

"  I  like  that  little  inconsequence,"  he  said. 

"  Then  of  course  I  took  to  it,  like  a  duck  to  water,  and  it 
began  to  scare  him  that  !  loved  it  so  much.  He  and  Cather- 
ine only  loved  religion,  and  us,  and  the  poor.  So  he  always 
took  it  away  on  Sundays.  Then  I  hated  Sundays,  and  would 
never  be  good  on  them.  One  Sunday  I  cried  myself  nearly 
into  a  fit  on  the  dining-room  floor  because  I  mightn't  have  it. 
Then  he  came  in,  and  he  took  me  up,  and  he  tied  a  Scotch 
plaid  round  his  neck,  and  he  put  me  into  it,  and  carried  me 
away  right  up  on  to  the  hills,  and  he  talked  to  me  like  an 
angel.  He  asked  me  not  to  make  him  sad  before  God  that 
he  had  given  me  that  violin  ;  so  I  never  screamed  again — on 
Sundays !  " 

Her  compan'-Dn's  eyes  were  not  quite  as  clear  as  before. 

"  Poor  little  naughty  child,"  he  said,  bending  over  to  her. 
"  I  think  your  father  must  have  been  a  man  to  be  loved." 

She  looked  at  him,  very  near  to  weeping,  her  face  all 
working  with  a  soft  remorse. 

"  Oh,  so  he  was — so  he  was  !  If  he  had  been  hard  and 
ngly  to  us,  why,  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  r)\e  ;  but 
he  was  so  good  !  And  there  was  Catherine  just  like  him, 
always  preaching  to  us  what  he  wished.  You  see  what  a 
chain  it's  been — what  a  weight  !  And  as  I  must  struggle — 
■nnist,  because  I  was  I — to  get  back  into  the  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  do  what  all  the  dear  wicked 
people  there  were  doing,  why,  I  have  been  a  criminal  all  my 
life  !     And  that  isn't  exhilarating  always." 

And  she  raised  her  arm  and  let  it  fall  beside  her  with  the 
quick,  over-tragic  emotion  of  nineteen. 

"  I  wish  your  father  could  have  heard  you  play  as  I  heard 
you  play  yesterday,"  he  said  gently. 

She  started. 

"  Did  you  hear  me — that  Wagner  ?  " 

He  nodded,  smiling.  She  still  looked  at  him,  her  lipi 
elightly  open. 
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"  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  thought  ?  I  irave  heard 
much  music,  you  know." 

He  laughed  into  her  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  I  am  not 
quite  the  mummy  you  thought  me,  after  all  !  "  And  she 
colored  slightly. 

"I  have  heard  every  violinist  of  any  fame  in  Europe  play, 
and  play  often  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  with  time — and 
work — you  might  play  as  well  as  any  of  them." 

The  slight  flush  became  a  glow  that  spread  from  brow  t*;- 
chin.  Then  she  gave  a  long  breath  and  turned  away,  her 
face  resting  on  her  hand. 

"And  I  can't  help  thinking,"  he  went  on,  marveling  in- 
wardly at  his  own  role  of  mentor,  and  his  strange  enjoyment 
of  it,  "that  if  your  father  had  lived  till  now,  and  had  gone 
with  the  times  a  little,  as  he  must  have  gone,  ho  would  have 
learned  to  take  pleasure  in  your  pleasure,  and  to  fit  your  gift 
Bomehow  into  his  scheme  of  things." 

"Catherine  hasn't  moved  with  the  times,"  said  Rose, 
dolefully. 

Langham  was  silent.  Gaucherie  seized  him  again  when  it 
became  a  question  of  discussing  Mrs.  Elsmere,  his  own  view 
was  so  inconvenienth^  empathic. 

"  And  you  think,"  she  went  on,  "  you  really  think,  without 
being  too  ungrateful  to  papa,  and  too  unkind  to  the  old  Ley- 
burn  ghosts  " — and  a  little  laugh  danced  through  the  vibrating 
voice — "I  might  trj^  and  get  them  to  give  up  Bur  wood — I 
might  struggle  to  have  my  way  ?  I  shall ;  of  course  I  shall  ! 
I  never  was  a  meek  martyr,  and  never  shall  be.  But  one 
can't  help  having  qualms,  though  one  doesn't  tell  them  to 
one's  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts.  And  sometimes  " — she 
turned  her  chin  round  on  her  hand  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
delicious  shy  impulsiveness — "  sometimes  a  stranger  sees 
clearer.     Do  you  think  me  a  monster,  as  Catherine  does  ?  " 

Even  as  she  spoke  ,her  own  words  startled  her — the  con- 
fidence, the  abandonment  of  them.  But  she  held  to  them 
bravely  ;  only  her  eyelids  quivered.     She  had  absurdly  mis- 

i'udged   this  man,    and  there  was  a  warm  penitence  in   her 
leart.     How  kind  he  had  been,  how  sympathetic  ! 

He  rose  with  her  last  words,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantel-piece,  looking  down  upon  her  gravely,  with  the  air, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  of  her  friend,  her  confessor.  Her  white, 
childish  brow,  the  little  curls  of  bright  hair  upon  her  temples, 
her  parted  lips,  the  pretty  folds  of  the  muslin  dress,  tlie  little 
foot  on  the  fender — every  detail  of  the  picture  impressed 
itself  once  for  all    Langham  will  carry  it  with  him  to  his  grave. 
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"  Tell  me,"  she  said  again,  smiling  divinely,  as  though  to 
enconrage  him— "tell  me  quite  frankly,  down  to  the  bottom, 
what  you  think  ?  " 

The  harsh  noise  of  an  opening  door  in  the  distance,  and  a 
gust  of  wind  sweeping  through  the  house,  voices  and  steps 
approaching.  Rose  sprang  up,  and,  for  the  first  time  during 
all  the  latter  part  of  their  conversation,  felt  a  sharp  sense  of 
embarrassment. 

"  How  early  you  are,  Robert  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
study  door  opened,  and  Robert's  wind-blown  head  and  tall 
form,  wrapped  in  an  Inverness  cape,  appeared  on  the 
threshold.     "  Is  Catherine  tired  ?  " 

"Rather,"  said  Robert,  the  slightest  gleam  of  surprise 
betraying  itself  on  his  face.  "  She  has  gone  to  bed,  and  told 
me  to  ask  you  to  come  and  say  good-night  to  her." 

"  You  got  my  message  about  not  coming  from  old  Martha  ?  " 
asked  Rose.     "  I  met  her  on  the  common." 

"Yes,  she  gave  it  us  at  the  church  door."  He  went  out 
again  into  the  passage  to  hang  up  his  great-coat.  She  fol- 
lowed, longing  to  tell  him  that  it  was  bare  accident  that  took 
her  to  the  study,  but  she  could  not  find  words  in  which  to  do 
it,  and  could  only  say  good-night  a  little  abruptly. 

"  How  tempting  that  fire  looks  !"  said  Robert,  re-entering  the 
study.  "  Were  you  very  cold,  Langham,  before  you  lighted  it?" 

"  Very,"  said  Langham,  smiling,  his  arm  behind  his  head, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  blaze  ;  "  but  I  have  been  delightfully 
warm  and  happy  since." 

CHAPTER  XIY. 

Catherine  stopped  beside  the  drawing-room  window  with 
a  start,  caught  by  something  she  saw  outside. 

It  was  nothing,  however,  but  the  figures  of  Rose  and  Lang- 
ham strolling  round  the  garden.  A  bystander  would  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  sudden  knitting  of  Catherine's  brows  over  it. 

Rose  held  a  red  parasol,  which  gleamed  against  the  trees  ; 
Dandie  leaped  about  her,  but  she  was  too  busy  talking  to  take 
much  notice  of  him.  Talking,  chattering  to  that  cold  cynic 
of  a  man,  for  whom  only  yesterday  she  had  scarcely  had  a 
civil  word  !  Catherine  felt  "^herself  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  vague 
unreasonable  alarms. 

Robert  had  said  to  her  the  night  before,  with  an  odd  look  : 
"  Wifie,  when  I  came  in  I  found  Langham  and  Rose  had  been 
spending  the  evening  together  in  the  study.  And  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  seen  Langham  so  brilliant  or  so  alive  as  in  our 
smoking  talk  just  now  !  " 
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Catherine  had  laughed  ),im  to  scorn  ;  but,  all  the  same  sh, 
had  been  a  httle  longer  going  to  sleep  than  usial.  She  fdt  her! 
oM  KPn'v    "'  "'"^  '•''^''"■'  '¥m^'-^^'^n  of  her  sisters,  and  the 

£cS;;^ro'fif'""-- ''—  -^^^^^^ 

«nr*;f' f'l'"''"  '*<='f-t2J''"=-'"g  """J  'eaped  on  for  an  instant  to  all 
sor  s  of  horrors.  T/tat  man  !-and  she  and  Robert  responsible 
to  her  mother  and  her  dead  father  !  Never  !  Then  she  scolded 
herself  back  to  common  sense.  Rose  and  he  had  dfscovered  a 
common  subject  m  music  and  musicians.     That  would  be  quite 

Tdfn  tr"'''''  'r  *'1  "1"-^"'-"  ^™"'J^'"P  on  Ro-'srart 
And  in  five  more  days,  the  limit  of  Langham's  stay  nothing 

very  dreadful  ca.^c^  happen,  argued  the  reserved  C?the"°nr^ 

„,!t  V^,."'"'  ""'"''-'', ''"''  ''^"*''  "^  *'it'  as  that  tete-dtete  in  the 
garden  stilU-ent  on,  she  could  not,  for  the  life  of  her  heb  in! 
terfermg.   She  strolled  out  to  meet  them  with  some  worfenttuff 

to  fnJ  T"'^''  "™.'  ","1  "'''"^*^  '•'  '^■'■''"''^■^  =>"'J  smiling aroeal 
to  Rose  to  come  and  help  her  with  some  preparations  for  a 
mothers'  meeting  to  be  held  that  afternoon^    Rose  who  was 

crXTHm^'  f'l"^'  '"  ^^  "  '^'"'"^  --•<= "  °f  »>-  -^t-  at  a 
^t^!  „^h'  ""  "V""'",''  P"'''^  °^  conscience,  and  went  off 

F  L,  S°°^  g'-'i^'e-  f  angham  felt  vaguely  that  he  owed  Mrs 
Elsmere  another  grudge,  but  he  resigned  himself  and  took  m, 

com^^nion!'  ""'''  '"  '"'"^"'^  ^''"''''  f"''  *'>-^  '-"o^  "« 

Presently,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  turning  over  some  new 
books  on  the  drawing-room  table.  Rose  came  in.,  SheTeld  an 
shTfooV?'"'  ■:''"','■  T^'  S°'"g  "P  to  a  table  in  the  window 
atain  whenT '\'  ''"!«  work-case,  and  was  about  to  vanirh 
again  wlien  Langham  went  up  to  her 

"Six  d,"esli"r'""f'{ ''"'•''',"  '"'  '"'"^  *°  *>«■•'  discontentedly, 
eon  t  mf  "   I!:  !       '"'''^  ^'gl't  Pfticoats  to  cut  out  by  lunciT  I 
most  Doi^n,    l  ''"^«'«'e'J  demurely,  with   a   countenance    of 

tT^ly'^f'rThe  tff  M'"""^'     '"'  ''  '  ^■"°"  ^'^^  '  ^^^^'  "-« 

matrtfTlStd'^S^^^t'-''^^  "  '-''  ™"'"^'  ^''" 

I  tlo^lTcc'nS^;?"''' ''  '^"  '     ''"'^P^  ^'°"  '<'"'*  "^""^  *''^* 
;•  You  plav  !  "  she  exclaimed,  incredulous. 
iry  me. 

The  light  of  his  fine  black  eyes  seemed  to  encompass  her 
She  moved  backward  a  little,  shaking  her  head.  ^I'ot  to 
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moraing,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  dear,  no,  not  this  morning  !  I  am 
afraid  you  don't  know  anything  about  tacking  or  fixing,  or  the 
abominable  time  they  take.  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  expected. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  " — and  she  shook  her  serge  vin- 
dictivelj^ — "that  I  hate  so  much  !  " 

"  And  not  this  afternoon,  for  Robert  and  I  go  fishing.  But 
this  evening  ?  "  he  said,  detaining  her. 

She  nodded  lightly,  dropped  her  lovely  eyes  with  a  sudden 
embarrassment,  and  Avent  away  with  lightning  quickness. 

A  minute  or  two  later  Elsmere  laid  a  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder.  "  Come  and  see  the  Hall,  old  fellow.  It  Avill  be 
our  last  chance,  for  the  squire  and  his  sister  come  back  this 
afternoon.  I  must  parochialize  a  bit  afterward,  but  you  shan't 
be  much  victimized." 

Langham  submitted,  and  they  sallied  forth.  It  was  a  soft, 
rainy  morning,  one  of  the  first  heralds  of  autumn.  Gray  mists 
were  drifting  silently  across  the  woods  and  the  wide  stubbles 
of  the  now  shaven  corn-field,  where  white  lines  of  reapers 
w^ere  at  work,  as  the  morning  cleared,  making  and  stacking 
the  sheaves.  After  a  stormy  night  the  garden  was  strewn 
with  debris,  and  here  and  there  noiseless  prophetic  showers  of 
leaves  were  dropping  on  the  lawn. 

Elsmere  took  his  guest  along  a  bit  of  common,  where  great 
black  junipers  stood  up  like  magnates  in  council  above  the 
motley  undergrowth  of  fern  and  heather,  and  then  they 
turned  into  the  park.  A  great  stretch  of  dimpled  land  it  was, 
falling  softly  toward  the  south  and  west,  bounded  by  a  shin- 
ing twisted  river,  and  commanding  from  all  its  highest  points 
a  heathery  world  of  distance,  now  turned  a  stormy  purple 
under  the  drooping  fringes  of  the  rain  clouds.  They  walked 
downward  from  the  moment  of  entering  it,  till  at  last,  when 
they  reached  a  wooded  plateau  about  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  the  house  itself  came  suddenly  into  view. 

That  was  a  house  of  houses  !  The  large  main  building,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  lower  stone  portions  to  the  rfiortb 
which  rejjresented  a  fragment  of  the  older  Elizabethan  house, 
had  been  in  its  day  the  crown  and  boast  of  Jacobean  house- 
architecture.  It  was  fretted  and  jeweled  with  Renaissance 
terra-cotta  work  from  end  to  end  ;  each  gable  had  its  lace- 
work,  each  window  its  carved  setting.  And  yet  the  lines  of 
the  whole  were  so  noble,  genius  had  hit  the  general  propor- 
tions so  finely,  that  no  effect  of  stateliness  of  grandeur  had 
been  missed  through  all  the  accumulation  of  oriiament. 
Majestic  relic  of  a  vanished  England,  the  house  rose  amid  the 
A^igust  woods  rich  in  every  beauty  that  site  and  wealth  and 
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centuries  could  give  to  it.  The  river  ran  about  it  as  tHougTi 
it  loved  it.  The  cedars  which  had  kept  it  company  for  well* 
nigh  two  centuries  gathered  proudly  round  it  ;  the  deer 
grouped  themselves  in  the  park  beneath  it,  as  though  they 
were  conscious  elements  in  a  great  whole  of  loveliness. 

The  two  friends  were  admitted  by  a  house-maid  who  hap- 
pened to  be  busy  in  the  hall,  and  whose  red  cheeks  and 
general  breathlessness  bore  witness  to  the  energ}^  of  the  storm 
of  preparation  now  sweeping  through  the  house. 

The  famous  hall  to  which  Elsmere  at  once  drew  Langham's 
attention  was,  however,  in  no  way  remarkable  for  size  or 
height.  It  told  comparatively  little  of  seignorial  dignity,  but 
it  was  as  though  generation  after  generation  had  employed 
upon  its  perfecting  the  craft  of  its  most  delicate  fingers,  the 
love  of  its  most  fanciful  and  ingenious  spirits.  Overhead, 
the  stucco-work  ceiling,  covered  with  stages  and  birds  and 
strange  heraldic  creatures  unknown  to  science,  had  the  deep 
creamy  tint,  the  consistency  and  surface  of  antique  ivory» 
From  the  white  and  gilt  frieze  beneath,  untouched,  so  Robert 
explained,  since  the  Jacobean  days  when  it  was  first  executed, 
hung  Renaissance  tapestries  which  would  have  made  the 
heart's  deligiit  of  any  romantic  child,  so  rich  they  were  in 
groves  of  marvelous  trees  hung  with  red  and  golden  fruits,  in 
far-reaching  palaces  and  rock-built  citadels,  in  flying  shep- 
herdesses and  pursuing  shepherds.  Between  the  tapestries, 
again,  there  were  breadths  of  carved  paneling,  crowded  with 
all  things  round  and  sweet-,  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  strange 
musical  instruments,  with  flying  cherubs,  and  fair  faces  in 
laurel-wreathed  medallions  ;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  a 
great  oriel  window  broke  the  dim  venerable  surfaces  of  wood 
and  tapestr}^  with  stretches  of  jeweled  light.  Tables  crowded 
with  antiques,  with  Tanagra  figures  or  Greek  vases,  with 
Florentine  bronzes  or  specimens  of  the  willful,  vivacious  wood- 
carving  of  seventeenth-century  Spain,  stood  scattered  on  the 
Persian  carpets.  And,  to  complete  the  whole,  the  gardeners 
had  just  been  at  work  on  the  corners  of  the  hall,  and  of  the 
great  window,  so  that  the  hard-worn  subtleties  of  ftian's  by- 
gone handiwork,  with  which  the  splendid  room  was  incrusted 
from  top  to  bottom,  were  masked  and  relieved  here  and  there 
by  the  careless,  easy  splendor  of  flowers,  which  had  but  to 
bloom  in  order  to  eclipse  them  all. 

Robert  was  at  home  in  the  great  pile,  where  for  many 
months  he  had  gone  freely  in  and  out  on  his  way  to  the 
library,  and  the  housekeeper  only  met  him  to  make  an  apology 
for  her  working-dress,  and  to  hand  over  to  him  the  keys  of 
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the  library  book-cases,  with  the  fretful  comment  that  seemed 
to  have  in  it  the  ghostly  voice  of  generations  of  house-maids  : 
"  Oh,  Lor',  sir,  they  are  a  trouble,  them  books  !  " 

From  the  drawing-rooms,  full  of  a  more  modern  and  lesa 
poetical  magnificence,  where  Langham  turned  restless  and  re- 
fractory, Efsmere  with  a  smile  took  his  guest  silently  back 
into  the  hall,  and  opened  a  carved  door  behind  a  curtain. 
Passing  through,  they  found  themselves  in  a  long  passage 
lighted  by  small  windows  on  the  left-hand  side. 

"  This  passage,  please  notice,"  said  Robert,  "  leads  to  noth- 
ing but  the  wing  containing  the  librar}',  or  rather  libraries, 
which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  house.  I  always  enter  it  with  a 
kind  of  pleasing  awe  !  Consider  these  carpets,  which  keep  out 
every  sound,  and  look  how  eveiything  gets  older  as  we  go  on." 
For  half -wav  down  the  passage  the  ceiling  seemed  to  descend 
upon  their  heads,  the  flooring  became  uneven,  and  wood-work 
and  walls  showed  that  they  had  passed  from  the  Jacobean 
house  into  the  much  older  Tudor  building.  Presently  Rob- 
ert led  the  way  up  a  few  shallow  steps,  pushed  open  a  heavy 
door,  also  covered  by  curtains,  and  bade  his  companion  enter. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  low,  immense  room,  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  passage  they  had  just  quitted.  The  long 
diamond-paned  window,  filling  almost  half  of  the  opposite 
wall,  faced  the  door  by  which  they  had  come  in  ;  the  heavy 
carved  mantel-piece  was  on  their  right ;  an  open  doorway  on 
their  left,  closed  at  present  by  tapestry  hangings,  seemed  to 
lead  into  yet  other  rooms. 

The  walls  of  this  one  were  completely  covered  from  floor  to 
veiling  with  latticed  book-cases,  inclosed  throughout  in  a  frame 
of  oak  carved  in  light  classical  relief  by  what  appeared  to  be 
a  French  hand  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  checkered  bmd- 
ings  of  the  books,  in  which  the  creamy  tints  of  vellum  pre- 
dominated, lined  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  with  a  dehcate 
sobriety  of  color  ;  over  the  mantel-piece,  the  picture  of  the 
founder  of  the  house— a  Holbein  portrait,  glorious  in  red  robes 
and  fur  and  golden  necklace— seemed  to  gather  up  and  give 
voice  to  all  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  the  room  be- 
neath him  ;  while  on  the  window-side  the  book-lined  wall  was, 
as  it  were,  replaced  by  the  wooded  face  of  a  hill,  clothed  in 
dark  lines' of  trimmed"^  yews,  which  rose  abruptly  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house  and  overshadowed  the  whole  library 
wino-.  Between  the  window  and  the  hill,  liowever,  was  a 
smaTl  old  English  garden,  closely  hedged  round  with  yew 
hedges,  and  blazing?  now  with  every  flower  that  an  English 
August  knows— with  sunflowers,  tiger-lilies,  and  dahlias  white 
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f^t  '"'\  Tlie  windows  was  low,  so  that  the  flowers  seemed 
to  be  actually  ,n  the  room,  challenging  the  pale  h  ts  oHh^ 
bc,oks,the  tawny  browns  and  blnesVthe  Pexs  an  carpet  a^d 
the  scarlet  splendors  of  the  courtier  oyer  the  mantel  piece 
The  room  was  lighted  up,  besides,  by  a  few  deam  n/ca^ts 
from  the  antique,  by  the  "Diane  Chaiseresse  "  Sf   he  ifouvr 

on  the  cbild  enthroned  upon  his  arm,  and  by  a  Donatello  fio-uie 

withlhTrre  V"  r'i'"'  '''  fY'''  ''''"^'  aLterity  contr's^  H^ 

with  the  Gieek  frankness  and  blitheness  of  its  companions     " 

Langham  was  penetrated  at  once  by  the  spell  of  this  stance 

and  beautiful  place.     The  fastidious  instincts  wbc    had  befn 

dor  of  Ih  '".l-y-**^"  ""''^y  accumulations,  the  oyerblown  splon- 
doi  of   he  dra^wing-room,  were  abundantly  satisfied  here 

So  It  was  here,"  he  said   looking   round   him   "  that  th^t 
man  wrote  '  The  Idols  of  the  Market-place  " "       '  ^^^ 

Mt.Zf"'  '°'"f'"''^  ^°'^'''';  "'f  ^^'  '>«  might  haye  well 

whole      R,?t  Y  f'r    ^'',^^"''  f^atedhim  badly  on  the 

whole.     But  now   look,  Langham,  look  at   these  bo6ks-the 
most  precious  things  are  here." 

And  he  turned  the  key  of  a  particular   section  of   the  M-all 
which  was  not  only  latticed  but  glazed  lie  Mall 

TO.  wll'rfimi  rn^," "?  w"'  ^^^^g■^t'■ates.'  Look  at  the  title-page; 
you  -nilliin,!  Qabriel  Haryey's  name  on  it.  Here  is  the  first 
edition  of  'Astrophel  and  Stella,'  another  of  tie  A  cad  a 
Jf  fTnJ"f  ''•'T  """  ^'  P'-^^«"tation  copies,  for  the  wtndoye; 
of  that  day  is  known  to  haye  been  a  wit  and  a  writer  Iml^ 
ne  finding  them  in  situ  like  this  in  the  same  room,  perha,ro^ 
hfs  TZ"^  "^T'  ''  ''  *'=<^  beginning.  The  other^rooX  on 
alTbfary.'-''''  annexed  since,  but  this  room  was  always 

into'"S''';!;vn'tf'!  rl""''  '•«y«^«"«y  from  Robert's  hands 

into   ins   ow  n,  the   scholar's  passion  hot   within    him      Tlmt 

glazed  case  was  indexed  a  storehouse  of  treasures.     Beuf  onsen's 

Underwoods"  with  his  own  corrections  ;  a  presentati^on  co  v 

Bcr^ttwTrf/'''*^'^'"^'""'''^  ''"'-g'-'-'P'^  nores;mar 
knZVtoZ^iri  1  .  '■';  """.'^'"'"g  almost  eyery  famous  name 
Known  to  ingl  sh  literature  in  the  seyenteenth  and  eighteenth 

^nl.^  .  Li  '"""™5"t  room  upstairs  ;  books  which  had  be- 
^nged  to  Addison,  to  Sir  William  Temple,  to  Swift  to  Horace 
Walpole  ;  the  first  four  folios  of  Shakespeare,  al  perfect  and 
most  of  the  quartos-eyerything  that  the%ea  t  of  the  EnS 
collector  could  most  desire  was  there.     And  the  charm  of  "tw^ 
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that  only  a  small  proportion  of  tliese  precious  things  repre* 
sented  conscious  and  deliberate  acquisition.  The  great  major- 
ity of  them  had,  as  it  were,  drifted  thither  one  by  one,  carried 
there  by  the  tide  of  English  letters  as  to  a  warm  and  natural 
resting-place. 

But  Robert  grew  impatient,  and  hurried  on  his  guest  to 
other  things — to  the  shelves  of  French  rarities,  ranging  from 
J)u  Bellay's  "  Visions,"  with  his  autograph,  down  to  the  copy 
of  "  Les  Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe  "  presented  by  Chateau- 
briand to  Mme.  Recamier,  or  to  a  dainty  manuscript  volume 
in  the  fine  writing  of  Lamartine. 

"  These,"  Robert  explained,  "  were  collected,  I  believe,  by 
the  squire's  father.  He  was  not  in  the  least  literary,  so  they 
say,  but  it  had  always  been  a  point  of  honor  to  carry  on  the 
library,  and  as  he  had  learned  French  well  in  his  youth  he 
bought  French  things,  taking  advice,  but  without  knowing 
much  about  them,  I  imagine.  It  was  in  the  room  overhead," 
said  Robert,  laying  down  the  book  he  held,  and  speaking  in  a 
lower  key,  "  so  the  old  doctor  of  the  house  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  the  same  poor  soul  put  an  end  to  himself 
twenty  years  ago." 

*'  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  did  he  do  that  for  ? '' 

"  Mania,"  said  Robert  quietly. 

*'  Whew  !  "  said  the  other,  lifting  his  eyebrows.  "Is  that 
the  skeleton  in  this  very  magnificent  cupboard  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  the  Wendover  scourge  from  the  beginning,  so 
I  hear.  Every  one  about  here  of  course  explains  this  man's 
eccentricities  by  the  family  history.  But  I  don't  know,"  said 
Robert,  his  lip  hardening  ;  "  it  may  be  extremely  convenient 
sometimes  to  have  a  tradition  of  the  kind.  A  man  who  knew 
how  to  work  it  might  very  well  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
sanity  and  the  privileges  of  insanity  at  the  same  time.  The 
poor  old  doctor  I  was  telling  you  of — old  Meyrick — who  has 
known  the  squire  since  his  boyhood,  and  has  a  dog-like  attach- 
ment for  him.  is  always  hinting  at  mysterious  excuses.  When- 
ever I  let  out  to  him,  as  I  do  sometimes,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
property,  he  talks  of  *  inherited  melanclioly,'  *rash  judg- 
ments,' and  so  forth.  I  like  the  good  old  soul,  but  I  don't 
believe  much  of  it.  A  man  who  is  sane  enough  to  make  a 
great  name  for  himself  in  letters  is  sane  enough  to  provide 
bis  estate  with  a  decent  agent." 

"  It  doesn't  follow,"  said  Langham,  who  was,  however,  so 
deep  in  a  collection  of  Spanish  romances  and  chronicles  that 
the  squire's  mental  history  did  not  seem  to  make  much  im- 
pression upon  him,     "  Most  men  of  letters  are   mad,  and  I 
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should  be  inclined,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  and  fretful  em- 
phftsis,  "  to  argue  much  worse  things  for  the  sanity  of  your 
squire,  Elsmere,  from  the  fact  that  this  room  is  undoubtedly 
allowed  to  get  damp  sometimes,  than  from  any  of  those  absurd 
parochial  tests  of  yours." 

And  he  held  up  a  couple  of  priceless  books,  of  which  the 
Spanish  sheepskin  bindings  showed  traces  here  and  there  of 
moisture. 

"  It  is  no  use,  I  know,  expecting  you  to  preserve  a  moral 
sense  when  you  get  among  books,"  said  Robert,  with  a  shrug. 
"  I  will  reserve  my  remarks  on  that  subject.  But  you  must 
really  tear  yourself  away  from  this  room,  Langham,  if  you 
want  to  see  the  rest  of  the  squire's  quarters.  Here  you  have 
what  we  may  call  the  ornamental,  sensational  part  of  the 
library,  that  part  of  it  which  would  make  a  stir  at  Sotheby's  ; 
the  working  parts  are  all  to  come." 

Langham  reluctantly  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  away. 
Robert  held  back  the  hangings  over  the  doorway  leading  into 
the  rest  of  the  wing,  and,  passing  through,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  continuation  of  the  library  totally  different  in  char- 
acter from  the  magnificent  room  they  had  just  left.  The 
walls  were  no  longer  latticed  and  carved  ;  they  were  closely 
packed,  in  the  most  business-like  way,  with  books  which  rep- 
resented the  squire's  own  collection,  and  were  in  fact  a  chart 
of  his  own  intellectual  history. 

"  This  is  how  I  interpret  this  room,"  said  Robert,  looking 
round  it.  "  Here  are  the  books  he  collected  at  Oxford  in  the 
Tractarian  Movement  and  afterward.  Look  here,"  and  he 
pulled  out  a  volume  of  St.  Basil. 

Langham  looked,  and  saw  on  the  title-page  a  note,  in  faded 
characters  :  "  Given  to  me  hy  Nevmian  at  Oxford,  in  1845." 

"  Ah,  of  course,  he  was  one  of  them  in  '45  ;  he  must  have 
left  them  very  soon  after,"  said  Langham  reflectively. 

Robert  nodded.  "  But  look  at  them  !  There  are  the 
Tracts,  all  the  Fathers,  all  the  Councils,  and  masses,  as  you 
see,  of  Anglican  theology.  Now  look  at  the  next  case,  nothing 
but  eighteenth  century  !  " 

"  I  see  from  the  Fathers  to  the  Philosophers,  from  Hooker 
to  Hume.     How  history  repeats  itself  in  the  individual  !  " 

"  And  there  again,"  said  Robert,  pointing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  "  are  the  results  of  his  life  as  a  German  stu- 
dent." 

"  Germany — ah,  I  remember  !     How  long  was  he  there  ?  " 

"  Ten  years  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  According  to  old 
Meyrick,  he  buried  his  last  chance  of  living  like  other  men  at 
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BeiiiD.  His  years  of  extravagant  labor  have  left  marks  upon 
him  physically  that  can  never  be  effaced.  But  that  book-case 
fasci^iates  me.  Half  the  great  names  of  modern  thought  are 
in  those  books." 

And  so  they  were.  The  first  Langham  opened  had  a  Latin 
dedication  in  a  quavering  old  man's  hand  :  Amico  et  discipulo 
?72€0,"  signed  "  Fredericus  Gulielmus  Schelling."  The  next 
bore  the  autograph  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  next  that 
of  Boeckh,  the  famous  classic,  and  so  on.  Close  by  was  Kie- 
buhr's  "  History,"  in  the  title-page  of  which  a  few  lines  in 
the  historian's  handwriting  bore  witness  to  much  "  pleasant 
discourse  between  the  writer  and  Roger  Wendover,  at  Bonn, 
in  the  summer  of  1847."  Judging  from  other  shelves  further 
down,  he  must  also  have  spent  some  time,  perhaps  an  academic 
year,  at  Tubingen,  for  here  were  most  of  the  early  editions  of 
the  "  Leben  Jesu,"  with  some  corrections  from  Strauss's  hand, 
and  similar  records  of  Baur,  Ewald,  and  other  members  or 
opponents  of  the  Tubingen  school.  And  so  on,  through  the 
whole  book-case.  Something  of  everything  was  there — philo- 
sophy, theology,  history,  philology.  The  collection  was  a 
medley,  and  made  almost  a  spot  of  disorder  in  the  exquisite 
neatness  and  system  of  .the  vast  gathering  of  which  it  formed 
part.  Its  bond  of  union  was  simply  that  it  represented  the 
forces  of  an  epoch,  the  thoughts,  the  men,  the  occupations 
which  had  absorbed  the  energies  of  ten  golden  years.  Eveiy 
book  seemed  to  be  full  of  paper  marks  ;  almost  every  title- 
page  was  covered  with  minute  writing,  which,  when  examined, 
proved  to  contain  a  record  of  lectures,  or  conversations  with 
the  author  of  the  volume,  sometimes  a  string  of  anecdotes  or 
a  short  biography,  rapidly  sketched  out  of  the  fullness  of  per- 
gonal knowledge,  and  often  seasoned  with  a  subtle  causticity 
and  wit.  A  history  of  modern  thinking  GeiTaany,  of  that 
*'  unextinguished  hearth  "  when  the  mind  of  Europe  has  been 
kindled  for  three  generations,  might  also  have  been  evolved 
from  that  book-case  and  its  contents  alone. 

Langham,  as  he  stood  peering  among  the  ugly,  vilely  printed 
German  volumes,  felt  suddenly  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence 
creeping  over  him.  The  room  seemed  instinct  with  a  harsh, 
commanding  presence.  The  history  of  a  mind  and  soul  was 
written  upon  the  face  of  it  ;  every  shelf,  as  it  were,  was  an 
autobiographical  fragment,  an  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  Mea."  He 
drew  away  from  the  books  at  last  with  the  uneasy  feeling  of 
one  who  surprises  a  confidence,  and  looked  for  Robert.  Rob- 
ert was  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  couple  of  volumes  under  his 
arm,  another,  which  he  was  reading,  in  his  hands. 
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"  This  is  my  corner,"  he  said,  smiling  and  flushing  a  little, 
as  his  friend  moved  up  to  him.  "  Perhaps  jou  don't  know 
that  I  too  am  engaged  upon  a  great  work." 

"  A  great  work — you  ?  " 

Langham  looked  at  his  companion  as  though  to  find  out 
whether  his  remark  was  meant  seriously  or  whether  he  might 
venture  to  be  cynical.  Elsmere  writing  !  Why  should  every- 
body write  books  ?  It  was  absurd  !  The  scholar  who  know 
what  toll  scholarship  takes  of  life  is  always  apt  to  resent  the 
intrusion  of  the  man  of  action  into  his  domains.  It  looks  to 
him  like  a  kind  of  ridiculous  assumption  that  an  one  cVun  cceur 
leger  can  do  what  has  cost  him  his  heart's  blood. 

Robert  understood  something  of  the  meaning  of  his  tone, 
and  replied  almost  apologetically  ;  he  was  always  singularly 
modest  about  himself  on  the  intellectual  side. 

"  Well,  Grey  is  responsible.  He  gave  me  such  a  homily  be- 
fore I  left  Oxford  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up 
with  books,  that  I  could,  nothing  less  than  set  up  a  *  subject ' 
at  once.  '  Half  the  day,'  he  used  to  say  to  me,  *  you  will  be 
king  of  your  world  ;  the  other  half  be  the  slave  of  something 
w^hich  will  take  you  out  of  your  world  into  the  general  world  '; 
and  then  he  would  quote  to  me  that  saying  he  was  always 
bringing  into  lectures — I  forget  whose  it  is — '  The  decisive 
eve7its  of  the  icorld  take  place  in  the  intellect.  It  is  tlie  mission 
of  books  that  they  help  one  to  remember  it.'  Altogether  it 
was  striking,  coming  from  one  who  has  always  had  such  a 
tremendous  respect  for  practical  life  and  work,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  by  it.     So  blame  him  ! "" 

Langham  was  silent.  Elsmere  had  noticed  than  any  allu- 
sion to  Grey  found  Langham  less  and  less  responsive. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  '  great  work'  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  abruptly. 

*'  Historical.  Oh,  I  should  have  written  sometliing  without 
Grey  ;  I  have  always  had  a  turn  for  it  since  I  was  a  child.  But 
he  was  clear  that  historj-  Avas  especially  valuable — especially 
necessary  to  a  clergyman.  I  felt  he  was  right,  entirely  right. 
So  I  took  my  Final  Schools' history  for  a  basis,  and  started  on 
the  Empire,  especially  the  decay  of  the  Empire.  Some  day  I 
mean  to  take  up  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  great  birth  of 
Europe — the  makings  of  France,  I  think,  most  likely.  It 
seems  to  lead  f  urtherest  and  tell  most.  I  have  been  at  work 
now  nine  months." 

"  And  are  just  getting  into  it  ?  " 

"Just  about.  I  have  got  down  below  the  surface,  and  am 
beginning  to  feel  the  joys  of  digging";  and  Robert  threw 
back  his  head  with  one  of  his  most  brilliant  enthusiastic  smiles. 
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'•I  have  been  sliy  about  boring  you  with  the  thing,  but  the 
fact  is,  I  am  very  keen,  indeed  ;  and  this  library  has  been  a 
godsend  ! " 

"  So  I  should  think."  Langham  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
carved  wooden  stools  placed  at  intervals  along  the  book-cases 
and  looked  at  his  friend,  his  psychological  curiosity  rising  a 
little. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  presently — "  tell  me  what  interests  you 
specialh^ — what  seizes  you — in  a  subject  like  the  making  of 
France,  for  instance  ?  " 

''  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?  "  said  Robert  incredulously. 

The  other  nodded.  Robert  left  his  place,  and  began  to  walk 
up  and  down,  trying  to  answer  Langham's  question,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  tix  in  speech  a  number  of  sentiments  and  im* 
pressions  bred  in  him  by  the  work  of  the  past  few  months. 
After  a  while  Langham  began  to  see  his  w?.y.  Evidently  the 
forces  at  the  bottom  of  tins  new  historical  interest  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  forces  at  work  in  Elsmere's  parish  plans,  in  his 
sermons,  in  his  dealings  v/ith  the  poor  and  the  young — forces 
of  imagination  and  sympathy.  AVhat  was  enchaining  him  to 
this  new  study  was  not,  to  begin  with,  that  patient  love  of  in- 
genious accumulation  which  is  the  learned  temper  proper,  the 
temper,  in  short,  of  science.  It  Avas  simply  a  passionate  sense  of 
the  human  problems  which  underlie  all  the  dry  and  dusty  detail 
of  history  and  give  it  tone  and  color,  a  passionate  desire  to 
rescue  something  more  of  human  life  from  the  droAvning,  sub- 
merging past,  to  realize  for  himself  and  others  the  solidarity 
and  continuity  of  mankind's  long  struggle  from  the  beginning 
until  now. 

Langham  had  had  much  experience  of  Elsmere's  versatility 
and  pliancy,  but  he  had  never  realized  it  so  much  as  now,  while 
he  sat  listening  to  the  vivid,  many-colored  speech  getting 
quicker  and  quicker,  and  more  and  more  telling  and  original  as 
Robert  got  more  absorbed  and  excited  by  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  was  endeavoring  to  describe  to  Langham  the  sort  of  book 
he  thought  might  be  written  on  the  rise  of  modern  society  in 
Gaul,  dwelling  first  of  all  on  the  outward  spectacle  of  the  blood- 
stained Frankish  world  as  it  was,  say,  in  the  days  of  Gregory 
^.he  Great,  on  its  savage  kings,  its  fiendish  women,  its  bishops 
and  its  saints  ;  and  then,  on  the  conflict  of  ideas  going  on  be- 
hind all  the  fierce  incoherence  of  the  Empire's  decay,  the  strug- 
gle of  Roman  order  and  of  German  freedom,  of  Roman  luxury 
and  of  German  hardness  ;  above  all  the  war  of  orthodoxy  and 
heresy,  with  its  strange  political  complications.  And  then,  dis- 
contented still,  as  though  the  heart  of  the  matter  were  Btill  un- 
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touc"b<^d,  he  went  on,  restlessly  wandering  the  while,  with  his 
long  arms  linked  beliind  him,  "  throwing  out  "  words  at  an  ob- 
ject in  his  mind,  trying  to  grasp  and  analyze  that  strange  sense 
which  haunts  the  student  of  Rome's  decline  as  it  once  over- 
shadowed the  infancy  of  Europe,  that  sense  of  a  slowly  de- 
parting majesty,  of  a  great  presence  just  withdrawn,  and 
still  incalculably  potent,  traceable  throughout  in  that  hum- 
bling consciousness  of  Goth  or  Frank  that  they  were  but  "  beg- 
gars hunting  in  a  palace — the  place  had  harbored  greater  men 
than  they ! '' 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  Langham  said  presentlj^,  in  his  slow, 
nonchalant  voice,  when  the  tide  of  Robert's  ardor  had  ebbed  for 
a  moment,  "that  doesn't  seem  to  have  touched  you  yet.  But 
you  will  come  to  it.  To  my  mind,  it  makes  almost  the  chief 
interest  of  history.  It  is  just  this.  History  depends  on  testi- 
mony. What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the  testimony  at 
given  times  ?  In  other  words,  did  the  man  of  the  third  cen- 
tury understand,  or  report,  or  interpret  facts  in  the  same  way 
as  the  man  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  nineteenth  ?  And  if  not, 
what  are  the  differences,  and  what  are  the  deductions  to  be 
made  from  them,  if  any  ?  "  He  fixed  his  keen  look  on  Robert, 
who  was  now  lounging  against  the  books,  as  though  his 
harangue  had  taken  it  out  of  him  a  little. 

"Ah,. well,"  said  the  rector,  smiling,  "I  am  only  just  com- 
ing to  that.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  only  now  beginning  to  dig 
for  myself.  Till  now  it  has  all  been  Avork  at  second  hand.  I 
have  been  getting  a  general  survey  of  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
I  could  Avith  the  help  of  other  men's  labors.  Kow,  I  must  go 
to  work  inch  by  inch  and  find  out  what  the  ground  is  made 
of.  I  won't  forget  your  point.  It  is  enormously  important,! 
grant — enormously,"  he  repeated,  reflectively. 

"  I  should  ihink  it  is,"  said  Langham  to  himself,  as  he  rose  ; 
"  the  whole  of  orthodox  Christianity  is  in  it,  for  instance." 

There  was  not  much  more  to  be  seen.  A  little  wooden' 
staircase  led  from  the  second  library  to  the  upper  rooms, 
curious  old  rooms,  which  had  been  annexed  one  by  one  as  the 
squire  wanted  them,  and  in  which  there  was  nothing  at  all — 
neither  chair,  nor  table,  nor  carpet — but  books  only.  All  the 
doors  leading  from  room  to  room  had  been  taken  off  ;  the  old 
worm-eaten  boards  had  been  roughly  stained  ;  a  few  old 
French  engravings  had  been  hung  here  and  there  where  the 
encroaching  books  left  an  opening  ;  but  otherwise  all  was 
bare.  There  was  a  curious  charm  in  the  space  and  air  of 
these  empty  rooms,  with  their  latticed  windows  opening  on 
to  the  hill,  and  letting  in  day  by  day  the  summer  sun-risings 
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or  the  winter  dawns,  which  had  shone  upon  them  for  more 
than  three  centuries. 

"  This  is  my  last  day  of  privilege,"  said  Robert.  "  Every* 
body  is  shut  out  when  once  he  appears,  from  this  wing,  and 
this  part  of  the  grounds.  This  was  his  father's  room,"  and 
the  rector  led  the  way  into  the  last  of  the  series  ;  "and 
through  there,"  pointing  to  a  door  on  the  right,  "lies  the  way 
to  his  own  sleeping-room,  which  is  of  course  connected  witK 
the  more  modern  side  of  the  house." 

,  "  So  this  is  Avhere  the  old  man  ventured  *  what  Cato  did  and 
Addison  approved,'  "  murmured  Langham,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  looking  round  him.  This  particular 
room  was  now  used  as  a  sort  of  lumber  place,  a  receptacle  for 
the  superfluous  or  useless  books  gradually  thrown  off  by  the 
great  collection  all  around.  There  were  innumerable  volumes 
in  frayed  or  broken  bindings  lying  on  the  ground.  A  musty 
smell  hung  over  it  all  ;  the  gray  light  from  outside,  which 
seemed  to  give  only  an  added  subtlety  and  charm  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  ancient  building  througli  w^hich  they  had 
been  moving,  seemed  here  triste  and  dreary.  Or  Langham 
fancied  it. 

He  passed  the  threshold  again  with  a  little  sigh,  and  saw 
suddenly  before  him  at  the  end  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and 
framed  in  the  doorways  facing  him,  an  engraving  of  a  Greuze 
picture — a  girl's  face  turned  over  her  shoulder,  the  hair  wav- 
ing about  her  temples,  the  lips  parted,  the  teeth  gleaming 
mirth  and  provocation  and  tender  yielding  in  every  line, 
Langham  started,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  heart.  It  wasf 
as  though  Rose  herself  stood  there  and  beckoned  to  him 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Now,  having  seen  our  sight,"  said  Robert,  as  they  left 
the  great  mass  of  Mure  well  behind  them,  "  come  and  see  oui 
scandal.  Both  run  by  the  same  proprietor,  if  you  please. 
There  is  a  hamlet  down  there  in  the  hollow  "—and  he  pointed 
to  a  gray  speck  in  the  distance — "  which  deserves  a  royal  com- 
mission all  to  itself,  which  is  a  disgrace "  —  and  his  tone 
warmed — "  to  any  country,  any  owner,  any  agent  !  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Wendover,  and  I  see  the  pleasing  prospect 
straight  before  me  of  beginning  my  acquaintance  with  him  by 
a  fight  over  it.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  a  little  hard  on  a 
man  who  wants  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  possessor  of  the 
Murewell  library  to  have  to  open  relations  with  him  by  a 
fierce  attack  on  his  drains  and  his  pigsties." 

H©  turned  to  his  companion  with   a  half-rueful  spark  ©f 
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laugliter  in  his  gray  eyes.  Langham  hardly  caught  what  he 
said.     He  was  far  away  in  meditations  of  his  own. 

"  An  attack,"  he  repeated  vaguely  ;  "  why  an  attack  ?  " 

Robert  phmged  again  into  the  great  topic  of  which  hia 
quick  mind  was  evidently  full.  Langham  tried  to  listen,  hut 
was  conscious  that  his  friend's  social  enthusiasms  bored  him  a 
great  deal.  And  side  by  side  T>'ith  the  consciousness  there 
slid  in  a  little  stinging  reflection  that  four  years  ago  no  talk 
of  Elsmere's  could  have  bored  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  this  particular  place  ?"  he  asked 
languidly,  at  last,  raising  his  eyes  toward  the  group  of 
houses  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  distance. 

An  angry  red  mounted  in  Robert's  cheek. 

"  What  isn't  the  matter  with  it  ?  The  houses,  which  wer(j 
built  on  a  swamp  originally,  are  falling  into  ruin  ;  the  roofs, 
the  drains,  the  accommodation  per  head,  are  all  about  equally 
scandalous.  The  place  is  harried  with  illness  ;  since  I  came 
there  has  been  both  fever  and  diphtheria  there.  They  are  ali 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  but  that  they  think  nothing  of;  the 
English  laborer  takes  rheumatism  as  quite  in  the  day's  bar- 
gain ;  And  as  to  vice — the  vice  that  comes  of  mere  endless 
persecuting  opportunity — I  can  tell  you  one's  ideas  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  get  a  good  deal  shaken  up  bp  a  place  like 
this.  And  I  can  do  nothing.  I  brought  over  Henslowe  to  s^e 
the  place,  and  he  behaved  like  a  brute.  He  scoffed  at  all  my 
complaints,  said  that  no  landlord  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
build  fresh  cottages  on  such  a  site,  but  the  old  ones  must  just 
be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  ;  that  the  people  might  live  in  them 
if  they  chose,  or  turn  out  of  them  if  they  chose.  Nobody 
forced  them  to  do  either  ;  it  was  their  own  lookout." 

"  That  was  true,"  said  Langham,  "  wasn't  it  ?  " 

Robert  turned  upon  him  fiercely. 

"  Ah  !  you  think  it  so  easy  for  those  poor  creatures  to  leave 
their  homes,  their  working  places  !  Some  of  them  have  been 
there  thirty  years.  They  are  close  to  the  two  or  three  farms 
that  emplo}^  them,  close  to  the  osier  beds  which  give  them 
extra  earnings  in  the  spring.  If  they  were  turned  out,  there 
is  nothing  nearer  than  Murewell,  and  not  a  single  cottage  to 
be  found  there.  1  don't  say  it  is  a  landlord's  duty  to  provide 
more  cottages  than  are  wanted  ;  but  if  the  labor  is  wanted  the 
laborer  should  be  decently  housed.  He  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  neglects  or  ill-treats  him  ?  " 

Langham  could  not  help  smiling,  partly  at  the  vehemence 
jf  the  speech,  and  partly  at  the  lack  of  adjustment  between 
his  friend's  mood  and  his  own.     He  braced  himself  to  take  the 
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matter  more  seriously,  but  meanwhile  Robert  had  caught  the 
smile,  and  his  angry  eyes  melted  at  once  into  laughter. 

"There  I  am,  ranting  again  as  usual,"  he  said,  penitently. 
"  Took  you  for  Henslowe,  I  suppose  !  Ah,  well,  never  mind. 
I  hear  the  provost  has  another  book  on  the  stocks." 

So  they  diverged  into  other  things,  talking  politics  and  new 
books,  public  men  and  what  not,  till  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
gradual  descent  through  wooded  ground,  some  two  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  the  park^they  emerged  from  the  trees  be-| 
neath  which  they  had  been  walking,  and  found  themselves  on 
a  bridge,  a  gray  sluggish  stream  flowing  beneath  them,  and 
the  hamlet  they  sought  rising  among  the  river  flats  on  the 
further  side. 

"  There,"  said  Robert,  stopping,  "  we  are  at  our  journey's 
end.  Now,  then,  what  sort  of  a  place  of  human  habitation  do 
you  call  that  ?  " 

The  bridge  whereon  the}^  stood  crossed  the  main  channel  of 
the  river,  which  just  at  that  point,  however,  parted  .Into  sev- 
eral branches,  and  came  meandering  slowly  down  through  a 
little  bottom  or  valley,  filled  w^ith  osier  beds,  long  since  robbed 
of  their  year's  growth  of  shoots.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  on  ground  all  but  level  with  the  osier  beds  which  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  stream,  rose  a  miserable  group  of 
houses,  huddled  together  as  though  their  bulging  walls  and  rot- 
ten roofs  could  onl}^  maintain  themselves  at  all  hy  the  help  and 
support  which  each  wretched  hovel  gave  to  its  neighbor.  The 
mud  walls  were  stained  with  3- ellow  patches  of  lichen,  the 
palings  round  the  little  gardens  were  broken  and  ruinous. 
Close  beside  them  all  was  a  sort  of  open  drain  or  Avatercourse, 
stagnant  and  noisome,  which  dribbled  into  the  river  a  little 
above  the  bridge.  Behind  them  rose  a  high  gravel  bank  edged 
by  firs,  and  a  line  of  oak-trees  against  the  sky.  The  houses 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  bank  looking  north,  and  on  this 
gray,  lowering  day,  the  dreariness,  the  gloom,  the  squalor  of 
the  place  were  indescribable. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  God-forsaken  hole  !  "  said  Langham,  study- 
ing it,  his  interest  roused  at  last,  rather,  perhaps,  by  the  Ruys- 
dael-like  melancholy  and  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  than  by 
its  human  suggestiveness.  "  I  could  hardly  have  imagined 
such  a  place  existed  in  southern  England.  It  is  more  like  a  bit 
of  Ireland." 

"  If  It  were  Ireland  it  might  be  to  somebody's  interest  to 
ferret  it  out,"  said  Robert  bitterly.  "  But  these  poor  folks  are 
out  of  the  world.  They  may  be  brutalized  with  impunity. 
Oh,  such  a  case  as  I  had  here  last  autumn  !     A  young  girl  of 
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sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  would  have  been  healthy  and  happy 
anywhere  else,  stricken  by  the  damp  and  the  poison  of  the 
place,  d^dng  in  six  weeks,  of  complications  due  to  nothing  in 
the  world  but  preventable  cruelty  and  neglect  !  I  tried,  of 
course,  to  move  her,  but  neither  she  nor  her  parents — elderly 
folk — had  energy  enough  for  a  change.  They  only  prayed  to 
be  let  alone.  I  came  over  the  last  evening  of  her  life  to  give 
her  the  communion.  '  Ah,  sir  ! '  said  the  mother  to  me — not 
bitterl}^ — that  is  the  strange  thing,  they  have  so  little  bitter- 
ness— 'if  Mister 'Enslowe  would  just 'a  mended  that  bit  o' 
roof  of  ours  last  winter,  Bessie  needn't  have  laid  in  the  wet  so 
man}'  nights  as  she  did,  and  she  coughin'  fit  to  break  your 
heart,  for  all  the  things  yer  could  put  over  'er.'  " 

Robert  paused,  his  strong  young  face,  so  vehemently  angry 
a  few  minutes  before,  tremulous  with  feeling.  "Ah,  well," 
he  said  at  last,  with  a  long  breath,  moving  away  from  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  on  which  he  had  been  leaning,  *'  better 
be  ^oppressed  than  oppressor,  any  day.  Now,  then,  I  must 
doJiver  my  stores.  There's  a  child  here,  Catherine  and  I  have 
been  doing  our  best  to  pull  through  typhoid." 

They  crossed  the  bridge  and  turned  down  the  track  leading 
to  the  hamlet.  Some  planks  carried  them  across  the^  ditch, 
the  main  sewer  of  the  community,  as  Robert  pointed  out,  and 
they  made  their  way  through  the  filth  surrounding  one  of  the 
nearest  cottages. 

A  feeble,  elderly  man,  whose  shaking  limbs  and  sallow,  blood- 
less skin  make  him  look  much  older  than  he  actually  was, 
opened  the  door  and  invited  them  to  come  in.  Robert  passed 
on  into  an  inner  room,  conducted  thither  by  a  woman  who  had 
been  sitting  working  over  the  fire.  Langham  stood  irresolute  ; 
but  the  old  man's  quavering  "  Kindly  take  a  chair,  sir  ;  you've 
come  a  long  way,"  decided  him,  and  he  stepped  in. 

Inside  the  hovel  was  miserable,  indeed.  It  belonged  to  that 
old  and  evil  type  which  the  efforts  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  done  so  much  all  over  England  to  sweep  away  ;  four 
mud  walls,  inclosing  an  oblong  space  about  eight  yards  long, 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  lath  and  plaster  par- 
tition, with  no  upper  story,  a  thatched  roof,  now  entirely  out 
of  repair,  and  letting  in  the  rain  in  several  places,  and  a  paved 
floor  little  better  than  the  earth  itself,  so  large  and  cavernous 
were  the  gaps  between  the  stones.  The  dismal  place  had  no 
email  adornings — none  of  those  little  supei-fluities  which,  how- 
ever ugly  and  trivial,  are  still  so  precious  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  as  showing  the  existence  of  some  instinct  or  passion 
which  is  not  the  creation  of  the  sheerest  physical  need  j  and 
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Langham,  as  he  sat  down,  caught  the  sickening  marsh  smell 
which  the  Oxford  man,  accustomed  to  the  odors  of  damp 
meadows  in  time  of  ebbing  flood  and  festering  sun,  knows  so 
well.  As  old  Milsom  began  to  talk  to  him  in  his  weak,  trem- 
ulous voice,  the  visitor's  attention  was  irresistibly  held  b}^  the 
details  about  him.  Fresh  as  he  was  from  all  the  delicate 
sights,  the  harmonious  colors  and  delightful  forms  of  the 
squire's  house,  they  made  an  unusualh^  sharp  impression  on 
?his  fastidious  senses.  What  does  human  life  become  lived  on 
reeking  floors  and  under  stifling  roofs  like  these  ?  What  strange 
abnormal  deteriorations,  physical  and  spiritual,  must  it  not 
inevitably  undergo  ?  Langham  felt  a  sudden  inward  movement 
of  disgust  and  repulsion.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  keep  your 
superstitions  !  "  he  could  have  cried  to  the  whole  human  race, 
"  or  any  other  narcotic  that  a  grinding  fate  has  left  you. 
What  does  anything  matter  to  the  mass  of  mankind  but  a  little 
ease,  a  little  lightening  of  pressure  on  this  side  or  on  that  ?  " 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  went  maundering  on,  talking  of  the 
weather,  and  of  his  sick  child,  and  "Mr.  Elsmere,"  with  a  kind 
of  listless  incoherence  which  hardly  demanded  an  answer, 
though  Langham  threw  in  a  word  or  two  here  and  there. 

Among  other  things  he  began  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  Robert's  predecessor,  a  certain  Mr.  Preston,  who  had 
left  behind  him  a  memory  of  amiable  evangelical  indolence. 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  law  no,  sir  !  "  replied  the  man,  surprised  into  some- 
^ing  like  energy.  "  Xever  seed  'im  more  'n  once  a  year,  and 
sometimes  not  that  !  " 

"  Was  he  liked  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  like  this,  you  see.  My  wife,  she's  north- 
countr}',  she  is,  comes  from  Yorkshire  ;  sometimes  she'd  used 
to  say  to  me  :  *  Passon  'ee  ain't  much  good,  and  passon  'ee 
ain't  much  harm.  •  Ee's  no  more  good  nor  more  'arm,  so  fer 
as  7 can  see,  nor  a  chip  in  a  basin  o'  parritch.'  And  that  was 
just  about  it,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  pleased  for  the  hundredth 
time  with  his  wife's  by-gone  flight  of  metaphor  and  his  own 
exact  memory  of  it. 

As  to  the  4'ector's  tendance  of  his  child,  his  tone  was  very 
cool  and  guarded. 

"It  do  seem  strange,  sir,  as  nor  he  nor  Doctor  Grimes  'ull 
let  her  have  anything  to  put  a  bit  of  flesh  on  her,  nathin'  but 
them  messy  things  as  he  brings — milk  an'  that.  An'  the  beef 
jelly — lor',  such  a  trouble  !  Missis  Elsmere,  he  tells  m^  wife, 
strains  all  the  stuff  through  a  cloth,  she  do  ;  never  seed  any- 
thin'  like  it,  nor  my  wife  neither.     People  is  clever  nowadays,** 
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said  the  speaker  dubiously.  Langbam  realized  that,  in  this 
quarter  of  his  parish  at  any  rate,  his  friend's  pastoral  vanity, 
if  he  had  any,  would  not  find  much  to  feed  on.  Nothing,  to 
judge  from  tliis  specimen  at  least,  greatly  affected  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Mile  End.  Gratitude,  responsiveness,  imply  health 
and  energy,  past  or  present.  The  only  constant  defense  which 
the  poor  have  against  such  physical  conditions  as  those  which 
prevailed  at  Mile  End  is  apathy. 

As  they  came  down  the  dilapidated  steps  at  the  cottage 
door  Robert  drew  in  with  avidity  a  long  draught  of  the 
outer  air. 

"Ugh!"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  groan,  "that  bedroom! 
Nothing  gives  one  such  a  sense  of  the  toughness  of  human 
life  as  to  see  a  child  recovermg,  actually  recovering,  in  such  a 
pestilential  den  !  Father,  mother,  grown-up  son,  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  and  grandchild,  all  huddled  in  a  space  just  fourteen 
feet  square.  Langham  !  "  and  he  turned  passionately  on  his 
companion,  "  what  defense  can  be  found  for  a  man  who  lives 
in  a  place  like  Murewell  Hall,  and  can  take  money  from  human 
beings  for  the  use  of  a  sty  like  that  ?  " 

"  Gently,  my  friend.  Perhaps  the  squire,  being  the  sort  of 
recluse  he  is,  has  never  seen  the  place,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  for 
years,  and  knows  nothing  about  it ! " 

"  More  shame  for  him  !  " 

"  True  in  a  sense,"  said  Langham,  a  little  dryly  ;  "  but  as 
you  may  want  hereafter  to  make  excuses  for  your  man,  and 
he  may  give  you  occasion,  I  wouldn't  begin  by  painting  him 
to  yourself  any  blacker  than  need  be." 

Robert  laughed,  sighed  and  acquiesced.  "I  am  a  hot- 
headed, impatient  kind  of  creature  at  the  best  of  times,"  he 
confessed.  "  They  tell  me  that  great  things  have  been  4one 
for  the  poor  round  here  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Something 
^has  been  done,  cei-tainly.  But  why  are  the  old  ways,  the  old 
evil  neglect  and  apathy,  so  long,  so  terribly  long  in  dying  ! 
This  social  progress  of  ours  we  are  so  proud  of  is  a  clumsy, 
limping  jade  at  best  !  " 

They  prowled  a  little  more  about  the  hamlet,  every  step 
almost  revealing  some  new  sour<je  of  poison  and  disease.  Of 
their  various  visits,  however,  Langham  remembered  nothing 
afterward  but  a  little  scene  in  a  miserable  cottage,  where  they 
found  a  whole  family  party  gathered  round  the  midday  meaL 
A  band  of  puny,  black,  black-eyed  children  were  standing  or 
sitting  at  the  table.  The  wife,  confined  of  twins  three  weeks 
before,  sat  by  the  fire,  deatlily  pale,  a  "  bad  leg  "  stretched 
*ut  before  her  on  some  improvised  support,  one  baby  on  her 
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lap  and  another  davk-liaired  bundle  asleep  in  a  cradle  beside 
her.  There  was  a  pathetic,  pinched  beauty  about  the  whole 
family.  Even  the  tin}'  twins  were  comparatively  shapely  ;  all 
the  other  children  had  delicate  transparent  skins,  large  eyes, 
and  small  colorless  mouths.  The  father,  a  picturesque,  hand- 
some fellow,  looking  as  though  he  had  gypsy  blood  in  his 
veins,  had  opened  the  door  to  their  knock,  Robert,  seeing 
the  meal,  would  have  retreated  at  once,  in  spite  of  the 
children's  shy  inviting  looks,  but  a  glance  past  them  at  the 
mother's  face  checked  the  word  of  refusal  and  apology  on 
his  lips,  and  he  stepped  in. 

In  after-years  Langham  was  always  apt  to  see  him  in  imag- 
ination as  he  saw  him  then,  standing  beside  the  bent  figure  of 
the  mother,  his  quick  pitiful  eyes  taking  in  the  pallor  and  ex- 
haustion of  face  and  frame,  his  hand  resting  instinctively  on 
the  head  of  a  small  creature  that  had  crept  up  beside  him,  his 
look  all  attention  and  softness  as  the  woman  feebly  told  him 
some  of  the  main  facts  of  her  state.  The  young  rector  at  the 
moment  might  have  stood  for  the  modern  "  Man  of  Feeling," 
as  sensitive,  as  impressionable,  and  as  free  from  the  burden  of 
self  as  his  eighteenth-century  prototype. 

On  the  way  home  Robert  suddenly  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion :  "  Have  you  heard  my  sister-in-law  play  yet,  Lang- 
ham  ?     What  did  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Extraordinary  !  "  said  Langham  briefly.  "  The  most 
considerable  gift  I  ever  came  across  in  an  amateur." 

His  olive  cheek  flushed  a  little  involuntarily.  Robert 
threw  a  quick,  observant  look  at  him. 

"The  difficulty,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  make  the  difficult}^  ?  I  gather  she  wants  to 
study  abroad.     What  is  there  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

Langham  turned  to  his  companion  with  a  touch  of  asperity. . 
He  could  not  stand  it  that  Elsmere  should  be  so  much 
narrowed  and  warped  by  that  wife  of  his,  and  her  prejudices. 
Why  should  that  gifted  creature  be  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  in  this  way  ? 

"I  grant  you,"  said  Robert,  with  a  look  of  perplexity, 
"  there  is  not  much  to  prevent  it." 

And  he  was  silent  a  moment,  thinking,  on  his  side,  very 
tenderly  of  all  the  antecedents  and  explanations  of  that  old- 
world  distrust  of  art  and  the  artistic  life  so  deeply  rooted  in 
his  wife,  even  though  in  practice  and  under  his  influence  she 
had  made  concession  after  concession. 

**  The  great  solution  of  all,"  he  said  presently,  brightening, 
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"  would  be  to  get  her  married.  I  don't  wonder  her  belongings 
dislike  the  notion  of  anytliing  so  pretty  and  so  flighty  going 
off  to  live  by  itself.  And  to  break  up  the  home  in  Wliindale 
would  be  to  undo  everything  their  father  did  for  them,  to 
defy  his  most  solemn  last  wishes." 

"  To  talk  of  a  father's  wishes,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  ten 
years  after  his  death,  is  surely  excessive  ?  "  said  Langliam,  with 
dry  interrogation  ;  then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  "  I  beg( 
your  pardon,  Elsmere.     I  am  interfering." 

"Nonsense."  said  Robert  brightly,  "I  don't  wonder  it 
seems  like  a  difficulty  of  our  own  making.  Like  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, it  depends  on  character,  present  character,  b^^-gone 
character — "  And  again  he  fell  musing  on  his  Westmoi-eland 
experiences,  and  on  the  intensity  of  that  Puritan  type  it  had 
revealed  to  him.  "  However,  as  I  said,  marriage  would  be  the 
natural  way  out  of  it." 

"  An  easy  way,  I  should  think,"  said  Langham,  after  a  pause. 

"  It  won't  be  so  easy  to  find  the  right  man.  She  is  a  young 
person  with  a  future,  is  Miss  Rose.  She  wants  somebody  in 
the  stream  ;  somebody  with  a  strong  hand  who  will  keep  her 
in  order  and  yet  give  her  a  wide  range;  a  rich  man,  I  think — 
she  hasn't  the  ways  of  a  poor  man's  wife;  but,  at  any  rate, 
sorae  one  who  will  be  proud  of  her,  and  yet  have  a  full  life  of 
his  own  in  which  she  may  share." 

"  Your  views  are  extremely  clear,"  said  Langham,  and  his 
smile  had  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  it.  "  If  hers  agree,  I  proph- 
esy you  won't  have  long  to  wait.  She  has  beauty,  talent,  charm 
— everything  that  rich  and  important  men  like." 

There  was  the  slightest  sarcastic  note  in  the  voice.  Robert 
winced.  It  was  borne  in  upon  one  of  the  least  worldly  of  mor- 
tals that  he  had  been  talking  like  the  veriest  schemer.  AVhat 
Yague,  quick  impulse  had  driven  him  on  ? 

6y  the  time  they  emerged  again  upon  the  Murewell  Green 
the  rain  had  cleared  altogether  away,  and  the  autumnal  morn- 
ing bad  broken  into  sunshine,  which  played  mistily  on  the 
sleeping  woods,  on  the  white  fronts  of  the  ■  cottages,  and  the 
wide  green  where  the  rain-pools  glistened.  On  the  hill  leading 
to  the  rectory  there  was  tlie  flutter  of  a  woman's  dress.  As 
they  hurried  on,  afraid  of  being  late  for  luncheon,  they  saw 
that  it  was  Rose  in  front  of  them. 

Langham  started  as  the  slender  figure  suddenly  defined  it- 
self against  the  road.  A  tumult  within,  half  rage,  half  feeling, 
showed  itself  only  in  an  added  rigidity  of  the  finely  cut  feat- 
ures. 

Rose  turned  directly  she  heard  the  steps  and  voices,  and 
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ore'r  the  dreaminess  of  her  face  there  flashed  a  sudden  bright^ 
ness. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time!  "  she  exclaimed,  saying  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  here  head,  joyously,  rashly,  like  the  child 
she  in  reality  was.  "  How  many  halt  and  maimed  has  Robert 
taken  yon  to  see,  Mr.  Langham  ?  " 

"  We  went  to  Murewell  first.  The  library  was  well  worth 
seeing.  Since  then  we  have  been  a  parish  round,  distributing 
stores." 

Rose's  look  changed  in  an  instant.  The  words  were  spoken 
Tby  the  Langham  of  her  earliest  acquaintance.  The  man  who 
that  morning  had  asked  her  to  play  to  him  had  gone — vanished 
away. 

"  How  exhilarating!  "  she  said  scornfully.  "  Don't  you  won- 
der how  any  one  can  tear  themselves  away  from  the  country?  " 

"  Rose,  don't  be  abusive,"  said  Robert,  opening  his  eyes  at 
ber  tone.  Then,  passing  his  arm  through  hers,  he  looked  ban- 
teringly  down  upon  her.  "  For  the  first  time  since  you  left 
the  metropolis  you  have  walked  yourself  into  a  color.  It's  be- 
coming— and  it's  Murewell — so  be  civil  !  " 

"  Oh,  nobody  denies  you  a  high  place  in  milkmaids  ! "  she 
said,  with  her  head  in  air — and  they  went  off  into  a  minute's 
sparring. 

Meanwhile  Langham,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  walked 
up  slowly,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Once,  when  Rose's  eye 
caught  him,  a  shock  ran  through  her.  There  was  already  a 
look  of  slovenly  age  about  his  stooping  bookworm's  gait.  Her 
companion  of  the  night  before — handsome,  animated,  human — 
w^heje  was  he  ?  The  girl's  heart  felt  a  singular  contraction. 
Then  she  turned  and  rent  herself,  and  Robert  found  her  more 
mocking  and  sprightly  than  ever. 

At  the  rectory  gate  Robert  ran  on  to  overtake  a  farmer  on 
the  road.  Rose  stooped  to  open  the  latch  ;  Langham  mechan- 
ically made  a  quick  movement  forward  to  anticipate  her. 
Their  fingers  touched;  she  drew  hers  hastily  away  and  passed 
in,  an  erect  and  dignified  figure,  in  her  curving  garden  hat. 

Langham  went  straight  up  to  his  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
stood  before  the  open  window,  deaf  and  blind  to  everything 
save  an  inward  storm  of  sensation. 

"  Fool!  Idiot!  "  he  said  to  himself  at  last,  with  fierce  stifled 
emphasis,  while  a  kind  of  dumb  fury  with  himself  and  circum- 
stances swept  through  him. 

That  he,  the  poor  and  solitary  student  whose  only  sources  of 
self-respect  lay  in  the  deliberate  limitations,  the  reasoned  and 
reasonable  renunciations  he  had  imposed  upon  his  life,  should 
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have  needed  the  reminder  of  his  old  pupil  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  his  brilliant,  ambitious  sister  !  His  irritable  self-con- 
sciousness enormously  magnified  Elsmere's  motive  and  Els- 
mere's  words.  That  golden  vagueness  and  softness  of  temper 
which  had  possessed  him  since  his  last  sight  of  her  gave  place 
to  one  of  bitter  tension. 

With  sardonic  scorn  he  pointed  out  to  himself  that  his  imag- 
ination was  still  held  by,  his  nerves  were  still  thrilling  under, 
tlie  mental  image  of  a  girl  looking  up  to  him  as  no  woman  had 
ever  looked — a  girl,  Avhite-armed,  v/hite-necked — with  softened 
eyes  of  appeal  and  confidence.  He  bade  himself  mark  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  morning  walk  with  Robert  down  to  its 
last  stage,  his  mind  had  been  really  absorbed  in  some  prepos- 
terous dream  he  was  now  too  self -contemptuous  to  analyze. 
Pretty  woU  for  a  philosopher,  in  four  days  !  What  a  ridicu- 
lous business  is  life — what  a  contemptible  creature  is  man, 
how  incapable  of  dignity,  of  consistency  ! 

At  luncheon  he  talked  rather  more  than  usual,  especially  on 
literary  matters  with  Robert.  Rose,  too,  was  fully  occupied 
in  giving  Catherine  a  sarcastic  account  of  a  singing  lesson  she 
had  been  administering  in  the  school  that  morning.  Catherine 
winced  sometimes  at  the  tone  of  it. 

Tliat  afternoon  Robert,  in  high  spirits,  his  rod  over  his 
shoulder,  his  basket  at  his  back,  carried  off  his  guest  for  a 
lounging  afternoon  along  the  river.  Elsmere  enjoyed  these 
fishing  expeditions  like  a  boy.  They  were  his  holidays,  rel- 
ished all  the  more  because  he  kept  a  jealous  account  of  them 
with  his  conscience.  He  sauntered  along,  now  throwing  a 
cunning  and  effectual  fly,  now  resting,  smoking  and  chatter- 
ing, as  the  fancy  took  him.  He  found  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
stimulus  and  piquancy  in  Langham's  society,  but  there  was  an 
occasional  irritability  in  his  companion,  especially  toward  him- 
self personally,  which  puzzled  him.  After  a  while,  indeed,  he 
began  to  feel  himself  the  unreasonably  cheerful  person  which 
he  evidently  appeared  to  his  companion.  A  mere  ignorant 
enthusiast,  banished  forever  from  the  realm  of  pure  knowledge 
by  certain  original  and  incorrigible  defects — after  a  few  hours* 
talk  with  Langham  Robert's  quick  insight  always  showed 
him  some  image  of  himself  resembling  this  in  his  friend's 
mind. 

At  last  he  turned  restive.  He  had  been  describing  to 
Langham  his  acquaintance  with  the  Dissenting  minister  ot 
the  place — a  strong,  coarse-grained  fellow  of  sensuous,  excita- 
ble temperament,  famous  for  his  noisy  "  conversion  meetings,'* 
and  for  a  gymnastic  dexterity  in  the  quoting  and  combining 
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of  texts,  unrivaled  in  Robert's  exj^erience.  Some  remark  on 
the  Dissenter's  logic,  made,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  in  the 
tone  of  the  churchman  conscious  of  university  advantages, 
seemed  to  irritate  Langham. 

"  You  think  your  Anglican  logic  m  dealing  with  the  Bible  so 
superior  !  On  the  contrary,  I  am  all  for  your  Ranter.  He  is 
your  logical  Protestant.  Historically,  you  Anglican  parsons 
are  where  you  are  and  what  you  are,  because  Englishmen,  as 
a  whole,  like  attempting  the  contradictory — like,  above  all,  to 
eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  The  nation  has  made  you  and 
maintains  you  for  its  own  purposes.  But  that  is  another 
matter." 

Robert  smoked  on  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  he  flushed 
'and  laid  down  his  pipe. 

"  We  are  all  fools  in  your  eyes,  I  know  !  A  la  honyie  heure  / 
I  have  been  to  the  university,  and. talk  w^hat  he  is  pleased  to 
call  *  philosophy  ' — therefore  Mr.  Colson  denies  me  faith.  You 
have  always,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  denied  me  knowledge. 
But  I  cling  to  both  in  spite  of  joxV 

There  was  a  ray  of  defiance,  of  emotion,  in  his  look.  Lang- 
ham  met  it  in  silence. 

"  I  deny  you  nothing,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly.  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  you  to  be  the  possessor  of  all  that  is  best 
worth  having  in  life  and  mind." 

His  irritation  had  all  died  awaj^  His  tone  was  one  of  inde* 
scribable  depression,  and  his  great  black  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Robert  with  a  melancholy  which  startled  his  companion.  By 
a  subtle  transition  Elsmere  felt  hinaself  touched  with  a  pang  of 
profound  pity  for  the  man  who  an  instant  before  had  seemed 
to  pose  as  his  scornful  superior.  He  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  laid  it  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

Rose  spent  the  afternoon  in  helping  Catherine  with  various' 
parochial  occupations.     In  the  course  of  them  Catherine  asked  ^ 
many  questions  about  Long  \yhindale.     Her  thoughts   clung 
to  the  hills,  to  the  gray  farm-houses,  the  rough  men  and  wom- 
en inside  them.     But  Rose  gave  her  small  satisfaction. 

"  Poor  old  Jim  Backhouse  !  "  said  Catherine,  sighing. 
"  Agnes  tells  me  he  is  quite  bedridden  noAv." 

"  Well,  and  a  good  thing  for  John,  don't  you  think,"  said 
Rose  briskly,  covering  a  parish  library  book  the  while  in  a 
way  which  made  Catherine's  fingers  itch  to  take  it  from  her, 
**  and  for  us  ?     It's  some  use  having  a  carrier  now." 

Catherine  made  no  reply.  She  thought  of  the  "  noodle  " 
fading  out  of  life  in  the  room  where  Mary  Backhouse  died: 
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8he  actually  saw  the  white  hair,  the  blurred  eyes,  the  palsied 
hands,  the  poor  emaciated  limbs  stretched  along  the  settle. 
Her  heart  rose,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"And  has  Mrs.  Thornburgh  been  enjoying  her  summer?" 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  so,"  said  Rose,  her  tone  indicating  a  quite 
measureless  indifference.  '•  She  had  another  young  Oxford 
man  staying  with  her  in  June — a  missionary — and  it  annoyed 
her  very  much  that  neither  Agnes  nor  I  would  intervene  to 
prevent  his  resuming  his  profession.  She  seemed  to  think  it 
was  a  question  of  saving  him  from  being  eaten,  and  appar- 
ently he  would  have  proposed  to  either  of  us." 

Catherine  could  not  help  laughing.  "  I  suppose  she  still 
thinks  she  married  Robert  and  me." 

''  Of  course.     So  slie  did." 

Catherine  colored  a  little,  but  Rose's  hard  lightness  of  tone 
was  unconquerable. 

"  Or  if  she  didn't,"  Rose  resumed,  "  nobody  could  have  the 
heart  to  rob  her  of  the  illusion.  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  Sarah  has 
been  under  warning  since  June  !  Mrs.  Thornburgh  told  her 
desperately  that  slie  must  either  throw  over  her  young  man, 
who  was  picked  up  drunk  at  the  vicarage  gate  one  night,  or 
vacate  the  vicarage  kitchen.  Sarah  cheerfully  accepted  her 
month's  notice,  and  is  still  making  the  vicarage  jams  and 
walking  out  with  the  young  man  every  Sunday.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
sees  that  it  will  require  a  convulsion  of  nature  to  get  rid 
either  of  Sarah  or  the  young  man,  and  has  succumbed. 

"  And  tlie  Tysons  ?     And  that  poor  Walker  girl  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  Catherine  !  "  said  Rose,  a  strange  dispropor- 
tionate flash  of  impatience  breaking  through.  "  Every  one 
in  Long  AVhindale  is  always  just  where  and  what  they  were 
last  year.  I  admit  they  are  born  and  die,  but  they  do  noth- 
ing else  of  a  decisive  kind." 

Catherine's  hands  worked  away  for  a  while,  then  she  laid 
down  her  book  and  said,  lifting  her  clear,  Idrge  ej^es  on  her 
sister  : 

"  Was  there  never  a  time  when  you  loved  the  valley,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Rose. 

Then  she  pushed  away  her  work,  and  leaning  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  turned  her  brilliant  face  to  Catherine.  There  was 
frank  mutiny  in  it. 

"  By  the  way,  Catherine,  are  you  going  to  prevent  mamma 
from  letting  me  go  to  Berlin  for  the  winter  ?  " 

"  And  after  Berlin,  Rose  ?  "  said  Catherine  presently,  her 
gaze  bent  upon  her  work. 

**  ATter  Berlin  ?  What  nest  ?  "  said  Roge^  recklessly.  ''  Well, 
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after  feerlin  I  shall  try  to  persuade  mamma  and  Agnes,  I 
suppose,  to  come  and  back  me  up  in  London.  We  could 
still  be  some  months  of  the  year  at  Burwood." 

Now  she  had  said  it  out.  But  there  was  something  else 
surely  goading  the  girl  than  mere  intolerance  of  the  family 
tradition.  The  hesitancy,  the  moral  doubt  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  Langham,  seemed  to  have  vanished  wholly  in  a, 
kind  of  acrid  self-assertion. 

Catherine  felt  a  shock  sweep  through  her.  It  was  as  though 
all  the  pieties  of  life,  all  the  sacred  assumptions  and  self-surren- 
ders at  the  root  of  it,  were  shaken,  outraged  by  the  girl's  tone. 

"  Do  you  ever  remember,"  she  said,  looking  up,  while  her 
voice  trembled,  "  what  papa  wished  when  he  was  dying  ?  " 

It  was  her  last  argument.  To  Rose  she  had  very  seldom 
used  it  in  so  many  words.  Probably  it  seemed  to  her  too 
strong,  too  sacred,  to  be  often  handled. 

But  Rose  sprang  up,  and  pacing  the  little  work-room  with 
her  white  wrists  locked  behind  her,  she  met  that  argument 
with  all  the  concentrated  passion  which  her  youth  had  for  years 
been  storing  up  against  it.  Catherine  sat  presently  over- 
whelmed, bewildered.  This  language  of  a  proud  and  tameless 
individuality,  this  modern  gospel  of  the  divine  right  of  self-de- 
velopment— her  soul  loathed  it  !  And  yet,  since  that  night  in 
Marrisdale,  there  had  been  anew  yearning  in  her  to  understand. 

Suddenly,  however,  Rose  stopped,  lost  her  thread.  Two 
figures  were  crossing  the  lawn,  and  their  shadows  were  thrown 
far  beyond  them  by  the  fast-disappearing  sun. 

She  threw  herself  down  on  her  chair  again  with  an  abrupt : 
"  Do  you  see  they  have  come  back  ?  We  must  go  and  dress." 
And  as  she  spoke  she  was  conscious  of  a  new  sensation  alto- 
gether— the  sensation  of  the  wild  creature  lassoed  on  the 
prairie,  of  the  bird  exchanging  in  an  instant  its  glorious  free- 
dom of  flight  for  the  pitiless  meshes  of  the  net.  It  was  stif- 
ling— her  whole  nature  seemed  to  fight  with  it. 

Catherine  rose  and  began  to  put  away  the  books  they  had 
been  covering.  She  had  said  almost  nothing  in  answer  to 
Rose's  tirade.  When  she  was  ready  she  came  and  stood  beside 
her  sister  a  moment,  her  lips  trembling.  At  last  she  stooped 
and  kissed  the  girl — the  kiss  of  deep,  suppressed  feeling — and 
went  away.     Rose  made  no  response. 

Unmusical  as  she  was,  Catherine  pined  for  her  sister's  music 
that  evening.  Robert  was  busy  in  his  study,  and  the  hours 
seenied  interminable.  After  a  little  difiicult  talk  Langham 
subsided  into  a  book  and  a  corner.  But  the  only  words  of 
which  he  was  conscious  for  long  were  the  words  of  an  inner 
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dialogue.  "  I  promised  to  play  for  her —  Go  and  offer  then! 
— Madness  !  let  me  keep  away  from  her.  If  she  asks  me,  of 
course  I  will  go.  She  is  much  too  proud,  and  alread}^  she 
thinks  me  guilty  of  a  rudeness." 

Then,  with  a  shrug,  he  would  fall  to  liis  book  again,  abomi- 
nably conscious,  however,  all  tlie  wliile  of  tlie  white  figure  be- 
tween the  lamp  and  the  open  window,  and  of  the  delicate  head 
and  cheek  lighted  up  against  the  trees  and  the  soft  August 
dark. 

When  the  time  came  to  go  to  bed  he  got  their  candles  for 
the  two  ladies.     Rose  just  touched  his  hand  with  cool  fingers. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Langham.  You  are  going  in  to  smoke 
with  Robert,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  look  him  through.  Their  mock- 
ing hostility  seemed  to  say  to  him,  as  plainly  as  possible : 
"Your  purgatory  is  over — go,  smoke  and  be  happy  !  " 

"I  will  go  and  help  him  wind  up  his  sermon,"  he  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  laugh,  and  moved  away. 

Rose  went  upstairs,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  Greek  brow, 
and  a  pair  of^  wavering,  melanclioly  eyes,  went  before  her  in 
the  darkness,  chased  along  the  passages  by  the  light  she  held. 
She  gained  her  room,  and  stood  by  the  window,  seized  again 
by  that  stifling  sense  of  catastrophe,  so  strange,  so  undefined. 
Then  she  shook  it  off  with  an  angry  laugh,  and  went  to  work 
to  see  how  far  her  stock  of  light  dresses  had  suffered  by  her 
London  dissipations. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  the  rectory  party  were  in 
the  garden — the  gentlemen  smoking,  Catherine  and  her  sister 
strolling  arm-in-arm  among  the  flowers.  Catherine's  vague 
terrors  of  the  morning  before  had  all  taken  to  themselves 
wings.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Rose  and  Mr.  Langham  had 
hardly  spoken  to  each  other  since  she  had  seen  them  walking 
about  together.  Robert  had  already  made  merry  over  his  own 
alarms  and  hers,  and  she  admitted  lie  was  in  the  right.  As  to 
her  talk  with  Rose,  her  deep,  meditative  nature  was  slowly_ 
working  upon  and  digesting  it.  Meanwhile,  she  was  all  ten- 
derness to  her  sister,  and  there  was  even  a  reaction  of  pity  in 
her  heart  toward  the  lonely  sceptic  who  had  once  been  so  good 
to  Robert. 

Robert  was  just  bethinking  himself  that  it  was  time  to  go  off 
to  the  school,  when  they  were  all  stiirtled  by  an  unexpected 
visitor — a  short  old  lady,  in  a  rusty  black  dress  and  bonnet, 
who  entered  the  drive  and  stood  storing  at  the  rectory  party, 
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a  tiny  hand  in  a  black  thread  glove  shading  the  sun  from  a 
pair  of  wrinkled  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Darcy  !  "  exclaimed  Robert  to  his  wife  after  a  mo- 
ment's perplexity,  and  they  walked  quickly  to  meet  her. 

Rose  and  Langham  exchanged  a  few  commonplaces  till  the 
others  joined  them,  and  then  for  a  while  the  attention  of  every- 
body in  the  group  was  held  by  the  squire's  sister.  She  was 
very  small,  as  thin  and  light  as  thistle-down,  ill-dressed,  and 
as  communicative  as  a  babbling  child.  The  face  and  all  the 
features  were  extraordinarily  minute,  and,  moreover,  blanched 
aud  etherealized  by  age.  She  had  the  ellish  look  of  a  little 
withered  fairy  godmother.  And  \Qt  through  it  all  it  was  clear 
that  she  was  a  great  lady.  There  were  certain  poses  and  gest- 
ures about  her,  which  made  her  thread  gloves  and  rusty  skirts 
seem  a  mere  whim  and  masquerade,  adopted,  perhaps,  deliber- 
ately, from  a  high-bred  love  of  congruity,  to  suit  the  country 
lanes. 

She  had  come  to  ask  them  all  to  dinner  at  the  Hall  on  the 
following  evening,,  and  she  either  brought  or  devised  on  the 
spot  the  politest  messages  from  the  squire  to  the  new  rector, 
which  pleased  the  sensitive  Robert  and  silenced  for  the  mo- 
ment his  various  misgivings  as  to  Mr.  Wendover's  advent. 
Then  she  staj'-ed  chattering,  studjdng  Rose  every  now  and  then 
out  of  her  strange  little  eyes,  restless  and  glancing  as  a  bird's, 
which  took  stock  also  of  the  garden,  of  the  flower-beds,  of 
Elsmere's  lanky  frame,  and  of  Elsmere's  handsome  friend  in 
the  background.  She  was  most  odd  when  she  was  grateful, 
and  she  was  grateful  for  the  most  unexj^ected  things.  She 
thanked  Elsmere  effusively  for  coming  to  live  there,  "  sacrific- 
ing yourself  so  nobly  as  to  us  country  folk,"  and  she  thanked 
him,  with  an  appreciative  glance  at  Langham,  for  having  his 
clever  friends  to  stay  with  him.  *'The  squire  will  be  so 
pleased.  My  brother,  you  know,  is  very  clever  ;  oh,  yes, 
frightfully  clever  ! " 

And  then  there  was  a  long  sigh,  at  which  Elsmere  could 
hardly  keep  his  countenance. 

She  thought  it  particularly  considerate  of  them  to  have 
been  to  see  the  squire's  books.  It  would  make  conversatfen 
so  easy  when  they  came  to  dinner. 

"  Though  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  books.  He 
doesn't  like  women  to  talk  about  books.  He  says  they  only 
pretend — even  the  clever  ones.  Except,  of  course,  Madame 
de  Stael.  He  can  only  say  she  was  ugly,  and  I  don't  deny  it. 
But  I  have  about  used  up  Madame  de  Stael,"  she  added, 
dropping  into  another  sigh  as  soft  and  light  as  a  child's. 
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Robert  was  charmed  with  her,  and  even  Langham  smiled. 
And  as  Mrs.  Darcy  adored  *'  clever  men,"  ranking  them,  as 
the  London  of  her  youth  had  ranked  them,  only  second  to 
"  persons  of  birth,"  she  stood  among  them  beaming,  becoming 
more  and  more  whimsical  and  inconsequent,  more  and  more 
deliciously  incalculable,  as  she  expanded.  At  last  she  flut- 
tered oif,  only,  however,  to  come  hurrying  back,  with  little, 
short,  scudding  steps,  to  implore  them  all  to  come  to  tea  with 
her  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  garden  that  was  her  special 
hobby,  and  in  her  last  new  summer-house. 

"  I  build  two  or  three  every  summer,"  she  said.  "  Now, 
there  are  twenty-one  !  Roger  laughs  at  me,"  and  there  was 
a  momentary  bitterness  in  the  little  eerie  face,  "  but  how  can 
one  live  without  hobbies?  That's  one — then  I've  two  more. 
My  album — oh,  you  icill  all  write  in  my  album,  won't  ^rou? 
When  I  was  young — when  I  was  maid  of  honor" — and  she 
drew  herself  up  slightly — "  everybody  had  albums.  Even 
the  dear  queen  herself  !  I  remember  how  she  made  Monsieur 
Guizot  write  in  it  ;  something  quite  stupid,  after  all.  Those 
hobbies — the  garden  and  the  album — are  quite  harmless,  aren't 
they  ?  They  hurt  nobody,  do  they?"  Her  voice  dropped  a 
little,  with  a  pathetic  expostulating  intonation  in  it,  as  of  one 
accustomed  to  be  rebuked. 

"  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  saying  of  Bacon's,"  said  Langham, 
studying  her,  and  softened  perforce  into  benevolence. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Darcy,  in  a  flutter  of  curiosity. 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,"  he  quoted  ;  "  and 
indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  all  human  pleasures." 

"  Oh,  but  how  delightful !  "  cried  Mrs.  Darcy,  clasping  her 
diminutive  hands  in  their  thread  gloves.  "You  must  write 
that  in  my  album,  Mr.  Langham,  that  veiy  sentence  ;  oh, 
how  clever  of  you  to  remember  it  !  What  it  is  to  be  clever 
and  have  a  brain  !     But,  then — I've  another  hobby — " 

Here,  however,  she  stopped,  hung  her  head  and  looked  de- 
pressed. Robert,  with  a  little  ripple  of  laughter,  begged  her 
to  explain. 

"Xo,"  she  said,  plaintively,  giving  a  quick,  uneasy  look  at 
hiln,  as  though  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  some  day  be 
his  pastoral  duty  to  admonish  her.  "  Xo,  it's  wrong.  I  know 
it  is — only  I  can't  help  it.     Never  mind.     You'll  know  soon." 

And  again  she  turned  away,  when,  suddenly.  Rose  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  stretched  out  a  thin,  white  bird-claw  of 
a  hand  and  caught  the  girl's  arm. 

"  There  won't  be  much  to  amuse  you  to-morrow,  my  dear, 
and  there  ought  to  be — you're  so  pretty  ! "    Rose  blushed 
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/uriously  and  tried  to  draw  her  hand  away.  "  No,  no  !  don't 
mind,  don't  mind.  I  didn't  at  your  age.  Well,  we'll  do  our 
best.  But  your  own  party  is  so  tr^a/*;??^;?^.'"  and  she  looked 
round  the  little  circle,  her  gaze  stopping  specially  at  Langhara 
before  it  returned  to  Rose.  "  After  all,  you  will  amuse  each 
.other." 

Was  there  any  malice  in  the  tiny,  withered  creature  ? 
Rose,  unsympathetic  and  indifferent  as  youth  commonly  is 
when  its  own  affairs  absorb  it,  had  stood  coldly  outside  the 
group  which  was  making  much  of  the  squire's  sister.  Was  it 
so  the  strange  little  visitor  revenged  herself  ? 

At  any  rate  Rose  was  left  feeling  as  if  some  one  had  pricked 
her.  While  Catherine  and  Elsmere  escorted  ]Mrs.  Darcy  to 
the  gate  she  turned  to  go  in,  her  head  thrown  back  stag-like, 
her  cheek  still  burning.  Why  should  it  be  always  open  to 
the  old  to  annoy  the  young  with  impunit}^  ? 

Langham  watched  her  mount  the  first  step  or  two  ;  his  eye 
traveled  up  the  slim  figure  so  instinct  with  pride  and  will — 
and  something  in  him  suddenly  gave  way.  It  was  like  a  man 
who  feels  his  grip  relaxing  on  some  attacking  thing  he  has 
been  holding  by  the  throat. 

He  followed  her  hastily. 

"  Must  you  go  in  ?  And  none  of  us  have  paid  our  respects 
yet  to  those  phloxes  in  the  back  garden  ?  " 

Oh,  woman — flighty  woman  !  An  instant  before,  the  girl, 
sore  and  bruised  in  every  fiber,  she  only  half  knew  why,  was 
thirsting  that  this  man  might  somehow^  offer  her  his  neck  that 
she  might  trample  on  it.  He  offers  it,  and  the  angry  instinct 
wavers,  as  a  man  wavers  in  a  wrestling  match  when  his  oppo- 
nent unexpectedly  gives  ground.  She  paused,  she  turaed  her 
white  throat.     His  eyes,  upturned,  met  hei*s. 

"  The  phloxes,  did  you  say  ?  "  she  asked,  coolh'  re-descending 
"the  steps.     "  Then  round  here,  please." 

'  She  led  the  way,  he  followed,  conscious  of  an  utter  relaxa- 
tion of  nerve  and  will  which  for  the  moment  had  something 
intoxicating  in  it. 

"  There  are  your  phloxtjs,"  she  said,  stopping  before  a  splen- 
did line  of  plants  in  full  blossom.  Her  self-respect  was  whole 
again  ;  her  spirits  rose  at  a  bound.  "  I  don't  know  why  you  ad- 
mire them  so  much.  fThey  have  no  scent,  and  they  are  only 
pretty  in  the  lump,''  and  she  broke  off  a  spike  of  blossom, 
studied  it  a  little  disdainfullj',  and  threw  it  away. 

He  stood  beside  her,  the  southern  glow  and  life  of  which  it 
was  intermittently  capable  once  more  lighting  up  the  strange 
face. 
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"  Give  me  leave  to  enjoy  everything  countrified  more  than 
usual,"  he  said.  "  After  this  morning  it  will  be  long  before  I 
see  the  true  country  again." 

He  looked,  smiling,  round  on  the  blue  and  white  brilliance 
of  the  sky,  clear  again  after  a  night  of  rain  ;  on  the  sloping 
garden,  on  the  village  beyond,  on  the  hedge  of  sweet  peas  close 
beside  them,  with  its  blossoms 

"  On  tiptoe  for  a  flight, 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white." 

"  Oh  !  Oxford  is  countrified  enough,"  she  said  indifferently 
moving  down  the  broad  grass-path  which  divided  the  garden 
into  two  equal  portions. 

"  But  I  am  leaving  Oxford,  at  any  rate  for  a  j^ear,"  he  said 
quietly.     "  I  am  going  to  London." 

Her  delicate  eyebrows  went  up.  *'  To  London  ?  "  Then 
a  tone  of  mock  meekness  and  sympathy.  "  How  you  will  dis- 
like it  !  " 

"  Dislike  it— why  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  because  " — she  hesitated,  and  then  laughed  her  daring 
girlish  laugh — "  because  there  are  so  many  stupid  people  in 
London  ;  the  clever  people  are  not  all  picked  out  like  prize 
apples,  as  \  suppose  they  are  at  Oxford." 

'*  At  Oxford  ?  ''  repeated  Langham,  with  a  kind  of  groan. 
"  At  Oxford  ?  You  imagine  that  Oxford  is  inhabited  only  by 
clever  people  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  judge  by  what  I  see,"  she  said  demurely.  "  Ev- 
ery Oxford  man  always  behaves  as  if  he  were  the  cream  of  the 
universe.  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  cried,  losing  for 
a  moment  her  defiant  control  over  herself,  as  though  afraid  of 
having  gone  too  far.  '•  I  am  not  the  least  disrespectful,  really. 
When  you  and  Robert  talk,  Catherine  and  I  feel  quite  as  hum- 
ble as  we  ought." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  before  she  could  have  bitten  the 
tongue  that^spoke  them.  He  had  made  her  feel  her  indiscre- 
tions of  Sunday  night  as  she  deserved  to  feel  them,  and 
now  after  three  minutes'  conversation  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  fresh  ones.  Would  she  never  grow  up,  never  behave  like 
other  sjirls?  That  word  humble!  It  seemed  to  , burn  her 
memory.  , 

Before  he  could  possibly  answer  she  barred  the  way  by  a 
question  as  short  and  dry  as  possible — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  London  for  ?  " 

"  For  many  reasons,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "I 
^ave  told  no  one  yet — not  even  Elsmere.     And  indeed  I  go 
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back  to  my  rooms  for  a  while  from  here.     But  as  soon  as  Term 
begins  I  become  a  Londoner." 

They  had  reached  the. gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and 
were  leaning  against  it.  She  was  disturbed,  conscious,  lightly 
flushed.  It  struck  her  as  another  gaiicherie  on  her  part  that 
she  should  have  questioned  him  as  to  his  plans.  What  did  liia 
life  matter  to  her  ? 

He  was  looking  away  from  her,  studying  the  half-ruined,  de- 
graded manor  house  spread  out  below  them.  Then  suddenly? 
he  turned  : 

"  If  I  could  imagine  for  a  moment  it  would  interest  you  to 
hear  my  reasons  for  leaving  Oxford,  I  could  not  flatter  mysell 
you  would  see  any  sense  in  them.  I  knoic  that  Robert  will  think 
them  moonshine  ;  nay,  more,  that  they  will  give  him  pain." 

He  smiled  sadly.  The  tone  of  gentleness,  the  sudden  breach 
in  the  man's  melanchoh^  reserve  affected  the  girl  beside  him 
for  the  second  time,  precisely  as  they  had  affected  her  the  first 
time.  The  result  of  twenty-four  hours'  resentful  meditation 
turned  out  to  be  precisely  nil.  Her  breath  came  fast,  her 
proud  look  melted,  and  his  quick  sense  caiight  the  change  in 
an  instant. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  Oxford  ?  "  the  poor  child  asked  him,  al- 
most shyly. 

"  Mortally  !  "  he  said,  still  smiling.  "  And  what  is  more  im- 
portant still,  Oxford  is  tired  of  me.  "  I  have  been  lecturing 
there  for  ten  years.    They  have  had  more  than  enough  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  but  Robert  said — "  began  Rose  impetuously,  then 
stopped,  crimson,  remembering  many  things  Robert  had  said. 

"  That  I  helped  him  over  a  few  stiles  ?  "  returned  Lang- 
ham  calmly.  "  Yes,  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  capable  of 
that — there  was  a  time  when  I  could  teach,  and  teach  with 
pleasure."  He  paused.  Rose  could  have  scourged  herself  for 
the  tremor  she  felt  creeping  over  her.  Why  should  it  be  to 
her  so  new  and  strange  a  thing  that  a  man,  especially  a  man' 
of  these  years  and  this  caliber,  should  confide  in  her,  should 
speak  to  her  intimately  of  himself  ?  After  all,  she  said  to 
herself  angrily,  with  a  terrified  sense  of  importance,  she  was  a 
child  no  longer,  though  her  mother  and  sisters  would  treat  her 
as  one.  "  When  we  were  chatting  the  other  night,"  he  went 
on,  turning  to  her  again  as  he  stood  leaning  on  the  gate,  "  do 
'you  know  what  it  was  struck  me  most  ?  " 

His  tone  had  in  it  the  most  delicate,  the  most  friendly  defer- 
ence.    But  Rose  flushed  furiously. 

"  That  girls  are  very  ready  to  talk  about  themselves,  I  im-*^ 
agine,"  she  said  scornfully. 
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"  Not  at  all  !  Not  for  a  moment  !  No,  bnt  it  seemed  to 
me  so  path(  tic,  so  strange  tbat  anybody  should  wish  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  you  wished  for  the  musician's  life." 

"  And  you  never  wished  for  anj^thing  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  When  filsmere  was  at  college,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  wisl  ed  he  should  get  a  tirst-class.  This  year  I  have 
certainly  wished  to  say  good-by  to  St.  Anselm's,  and  to  turn 
ray  back  for  good  and  all  on  my  men.  I  can't  remember  that 
I  have  wisl  ed  for  anything  else  for  six  years." 

She  lookod  at  him  perplexed.  Was  his  manner  merely  lan- 
guid, or  w?  s  it  from  him  that  the  emotion  she  felt  invading 
iierself  first  started?     She  tried  to  shake  it  off. 

''  And  1  am  just  a  bundle  of  wants,"  she  said,  half  mock- 
ingly. "  Generally  speaking,  I  am  in  the  condition  of  being 
ready  to  birter  all  1  have  for  some  folly  or  other — one  in  the 
morning,  another  in  the  afternoon.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
such  people,  Mr.  Langham  ?  " 

Her  eye^  challenged  him  magnificently,  mostly  out  of  sheer 
nervousness.  But  the  face  they  rested  on  seemed  suddenly  to 
turn  to  stofie  before  her.  The  life  died  out  of  it.  It  grew 
still  and  ri,^id. 

"  Nothii  g,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Between  them  and  me  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  1  watch  them  pass,  and  I  say  to  my- 
self :  *  There  are  the  living — that  is  how  they  look,  how  they 
speak.  R^aii/'-e  once  for  all  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Li:"e  is  theirs — belongs  to  them.  You  are  already  out- 
side it.  Go  your  way,  and  be  a  specter  among  the  active  and 
the  happy  no  longer." 

He  lean  id  his  back  against  the  gate.  Did  he  see  her?  Was 
he  conscious  of  her  at  ail  in  this  rare  impulse  of  speech  which 
had  suddenly  overtaken  one  of  the  most  withdrawn  and  silent 
of  human  beings?  All  her  airs  dropped  off  her  ;  a  kind  of 
fright  sei/ed  her,  and  involuntarily  she  laid  her  hand  on, 
his  arm.  ^ 

"Don't — don't — Mr.  Langham!  Oh,  don't  say  such 
things  !  AVhy  should  you  be  so  unhappy  ?  Wh}^  should 
you  talk  so  ?  Can  no  one  do  anj^thing  ?  Why  do  you  live 
so  much  ?lone  ?     Is  there  no  one  j^ou  care  about?  " 

He  turned.  What  a  vision  !  His  artistic  sense  absorbed  it 
in  an  instant — the  beautiful  tremulous  lip,  the  drawn  white 
brow.  Tor  a  moment  he  drank  in  the  pity^  the  emotion,  of 
those  eyes.  Then  a  movement  of  such  self-scorn  as  even  he 
had  never  felt  swept  through  him.  He  gently  moved  away  ; 
her  hand  dropped.. 

"  Miss  Leyburn,"  he  said,  gazing  at  her,  his  olive  face  8iu« 
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f  marly  pale,  "  don't  waste  your  pity  on  me,  for  heaven's  sake, 
ome  madness  made  me  behave  as  I  did  just  now.  Years  ago 
the  same  sort  of  idiocy  betra^-ed  me  to  your  brother  ;  never 
before  or  since.  T  ask  your  pardon,  humbly,"  and  his  tone 
seemed  to  scorch  her,  "  that  this  second  fit  of  ranting  should 
have  seized  me  in  your  presence." 

But  he  could  not  keep  it  up.  The  inner  upheaval  had  gone 
too  far.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her — piteously,  the  features 
quivering.  It  was  as  though  the  man's  whole  nature  had  for 
the  moment  bi-oken  up,  become  disorganized.  She  could  not 
bear  it.  Some  ghastly  infirmity  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
bare  to  her.  She  held  out  both  her  hands.  Swiftly  he 
caught  them,  stooped,  kissed  them,  let  them  go.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  scene — to  both  a  kind  of  life-time. 

Then  he  gathered  himself  together  by  a  mighty  effort. 

"  That  was  adorable  of  you,"  he  said,  with  a  long  breath. 
"  But  I  stole  it — I  despise  myself.  Why*  should  you  pity 
*me  ?  What  is  there  to  pity  me  for  ?  My  troubles,  such  as 
I  have,  are  my  own  making — every  one." 

And  he  laid  a  sort  of  vindictive  emphasis  on  the  w^ords. 
The  tears  of  excitement  were  in  his  eyes. 

"  Won't  3"ou  let  me  be  your  friend  ?  "  she  said,  trembling, 
with  a  kind  of  reproach.  "  I  thought — the  other  night — we 
were  to  be  friends.  .  Won't  you  tell  me — " 

"  More  of  yourself  ? "  her  eyes  said,  but  her  voice  failed 
her.  And  as  for  him,  as  he  gazed  at  her,  all  the  accidents  of 
circumstance,  of  individual  character,  seemed  to  drop  from 
her.  He  forgot  the  difference  of  years  ;  he  saw  her  no  longer 
as  she  was — a  girl  hardly  out  of  the  school-room,  vain,  am- 
bitious, dangerously  responsive,  on  whose  crude,  romantic 
sense  he  was  wantonly  playing  ;  she  was  to  him  pure  beauty, 
pure  woman.  For  one  tumultuous  moment  the  cold,  critical 
instinct  which  had  been  for  years  draining  his  life  of  all  its 
natural  energies  was  powerless.  It  was  sweet  to  yield,  to 
speak,  as  it  had  never  been  sweet  before. 

So,  leaning  over  the  gate,  he  told  her  the  stor^^  of  his  life, 
of  his  cramped  childhood  and  youth,  of  his  brief  moment  of 
happiness  and  success  at  college,  of  his  first  attempts  to  make 
himself  a  power  among  younger  men,  of  the  gradual  dismal 
failure  of  all  his  efforts,  the  dpng  down  of  desire  and  am- 
bition. From  the  general  narrative  there  stood  out  little 
pictures  of  individual  persons  or  scenes,  clear  cut  and 
masterly — of  his  father,  the  Gainsborough  church-warden  ; 
of  his  Methodistical  mother,  who  had  all  her  life  lamented 
her  own  beauty  as  a  special  snare  of  Satan,  and  who  sines 
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her  husband's  deatli  had  refused  to  see  her  son  on  the  ground 
that  his  opinions  "had  vexed  liis  father";  of  his  first  ardent 
worship  of  knowledge,  and  passion  to  communicate  it ;  and 
of  the  first  intuitions  in  lecture  face  to  face,  with  an  under- 
graduate, alone  in  college-rooms,  sometimes  alone  on  Alpine 
heights,  of  something  cold,  impotent,  and  baflling  in  himself, 
which  was  to  stand  forever  between  him  and  action,  between 
him  and  human  affection  ;  the  growth  of  the  critical  pessimist 
sense  which  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  enthusiasm  after  en- 
thusiasm, friendship  after  friendship — which  made  other  men 
feel  him  inhuman,  intangible,  a  skeleton  at  the  feast  ;  and 
the  persistence  through  it  all  of  a  kind  of  hunger  for  life  in 
its  satisfactions,  which  the  will  was  more  and  more  powerless 
to  satisf}^  ;  all  these  Langham  put  into  words  with  an  ex- 
traordinary magic  and  delicacy  of  phrase.  There  was  some- 
thing in  him  which  found  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  long  analy- 
sis, Avhich  took  pains  that  it  sliould  be  infinitely  well  done. 

Rose  followed  him  breathlessly.  If  she  had  known  more 
of  literature  she  would  have  realized  that  she  was  witnessing 
a  masterly  dissection  of  one  of  those  many  morbid  growths 
of  which  our  nineteenth  century  psychology  is  full.  But  she 
was  anything  but  literar}^  and  she  could  not  analj-ze  her  ex- 
citement. The  man's  phj^sical  charm,  his  melancholy,  the 
intensity  of  what  he  said,  affected,  unsteadied  her  as  music 
was  apt  to  affect  her.  And  through  it  all  there  was  the 
strange  girlish  pride  that  this  should  have  befallen  her;  a 
first  crude,  intoxicating  sense  of  the  power  over  human  lives 
which  was  to  be  hers,  mingled  with  a  desperate  anxiety  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  to  play  her  part  well. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  Langham  at  last,  with  a  great  effort  (to 
do  him  justice)  to  climb  back  on  to  some  ordinaiy  level  of 
conversation,  "  all  these  transcendentalisms  apart,  I  am  about 
the  most  unfit  man  in  the  world  for  a  college  tutor.  The 
undergraduates  regard  me  as  a  shilly-shallying  pedant.  On 
my  part,"  he  added  dryly,  "  I  am  not  slow  to  retaliate.  Every 
term  I  live  I  find  the  j'oung  man  a  less  interesting  animal. 
I  regard  the  whole  university  system  as  a  wretched  sham. 
Knowledge  !  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  knowledge  than  my 
boots." 

And  for  one  curious  instant  he  looked  out  over  the  village, 
his  fastidious  scholar's  soul  absorbed  by  some  intellectual 
irritation,  of  which  Rose  understood  absolutely  nothing. 
She  stood  bewildered,  silent,  longing  childishly  to  speak,  to 
influence  him,  but  not  knowing  what  cue  to  take. 

"  And  then — "  he  went  on  presently  (but  was  the  strange 
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being  speaking  to  her  ?) — "  so  long  as  I  stay  there,  worrying 
those  about  me,  and  cutting  ray  own  heart  out,  I  am  cut  off 
from  the  only  life  that  might  be  mine,  that  I  might  find  the 
strength  to  live." 

The  words  were  low  and  deliberate.  After  his  moment  of 
passionate  speech,  and  hers  of  passionate  sympathy,  she  began 
to  feel  strangely  remote  from  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  life  of  the  student  ?  "  she  asked  him 
after  a  pause,  timidly. 

Her  voice  recalled  him.     He  turned  and  smiled  at  her. 

"  Of  the    dreamer,  rather." 

And  as  her  eyes  still  questioned,  as  he  was  still  moved  by 
the  spell  of  her  responsiveness,  he  let  the  new  wave  of  feel- 
ing break  in  words.  Vaguely  at  first,  and  then  with  a  grow- 
ing flame  and  force,  he  fell  to  describing  to  her  what  the  life 
of  thought  may  be  to  the  thinker,  and  those  marvelous  mo- 
ments which  belong  to  that  life  when  the  mind  has  divorced 
itself  from  desire  and  sense  sees  spread  out  before  it  the  vast 
realms  of  knowledge,  and  feels  itself  close  to  the  secret  springs 
and  sources  of  being.  And  as  he  spoke,  his  language  took 
an  ampler  turn,  the  element  of  smallness  which  attaches  to  all 
mere  personal  complaint  vanished,  his  words  flowed,  became 
eloquent,  inspired,  till  the  bewildered  child  beside  him,  warm 
through  and  through  as  she  was  with  youth  and  passion,  felt 
for  an  instant  by  sheer  fascinated  sympathy  the  cold  spell, 
the  ineffable  prestige,  of  the  thinker's  voluntary  death  in  life. 

But  only  for  an  instant.  Then  the  natural  sense  of  chill 
smote  her  to  the  heart. 

"  You  make  me  shiver,"  she  cried  interrupting  him.  "  Have 
those  strange  things — I  don't  understand  them — made  you 
happy  ?  Can  they  make  any  one  happy  ?  Oh,  no,  no  !  Hap- 
piness is  to  "be  got  from  living,  seeing,  experiencing,  making 
friends,  enjoying  nature  !  Look  at  the  world,  Mr.  Langham  ! " 
she  said,  Avith  bright  cheeks,  half  smiling  at  her  own  magnilo- 
quence, her  hand  waving  over  the  view  before  them.  "  What 
has  it  done  that  you  should  hate  it  so?  If  you  can't  put  up 
with  people  you  might  love  nature.  I — I  can't  be  content  with 
nature,  because  I  want  some  life  first.  Up  in  Whindale  there 
is  too  much  nature,  not  enough  life.  But  if  I  had  got  through 
life — if  it  liad  disappointed  me — then  I  should  love  nature.  I 
keep  saying  to  the  mountains  at  home  :  *  Xot  7iow,  not  now  ; 
I  want  something  else,  but  afterward  if  I  can't  get  it,  or  if  I 
get  too  much  of  it,  vv'hy  then  I  will  love  you,  live  with  you.  You 
are  my  second  string,  my  reserve.*^  You — and  art — and 
poetry. ' " 
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"  Bnt  everything  depends  on  feeling,"  he  said  softly,  but 
lightly,  as  though  to  keep  the  conversation  from  slipping 
back  into  those  vague  depths  it  had  emerged  from  ;  "  and  if 
one  has  forgotten  how  to  feel — if  when  one  sees  or  hears  some- 
thing beautiful  that  used  to  stir  one,  one  can  only  say  :  *I 
remember  it  moved  me  once ! ' — if  feeling  dies,  like  life,  like  phy- 
sical force,  but  prematurely,  long  before  the  rest  of  the  man  ? '* 

She  gave  a  long,  quivering  sigh  of  passionate  antagonism. 

"  Oh,  I  can  not  imagine  it  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  shall  feel  to  my 
last  hour."  Then,  after  a  pause,  in  another  tone  :  "But,  Mr. 
Langham,  you  say  music  excites  you,  AVagner  excites  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  sort  of  strange  second  life  I  can  still  get  out  of 
music,"  he  admitted,  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him  persuasively,  "  why 
not  give  yourself  up  to  music  ?  It  is  so  easy — so  little  trouble 
to  one's-self — it  just  takes  you  and  carries  you  away." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Langham  became  conscious — proba^ 
bly  through  these  admonitions  of  hers — that  the  situation  had 
absurdity  in  it. 

"  It  is  not  my  metier^'*  he  said  hastily.  "  The  self  that  en- 
joys music  is  an  outer  self,  and  can  only  bear  with  it  for  a 
short  time.  No,  Miss  Leyburn,  I  shall  leave  Oxford,  the  col- 
lege will  sing  a  Te  Deum,  I  shall  settle  down  in  London,  I 
shall  keep  a  big  book  going,  and  cheat  the  years,  after  all,  I 
suppose,  as  well  as  most  people." 

"  And  you  will  know,  youVill  remember,"  she  said,  falter- 
ing, reddening,  her  womanliness  forcing  the  words  out  of  her, 
"  that  you  have  friends  :  Robert — my  sister — all  of  us?  " 

He  faced  her  with  a  little  quick  movement.  And  as  their 
eyes  met,  each  "was  struck  once  more  with  the  personal  beauty 
of  the  other.  His  eyes  shone — their  black  depths  seemed  all 
tenderness. 

"  I  will  never  forget  this  visit,  this  garden,  this  hour,"  he 
said  slowly,  and  they  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Rose  felt 
herself  swept  off  her  feet  into  a  world  of  tragic,  mysterious 
emotion.  She  all  but  put  her  hand  into  his  again,  asking  him 
childishly  to  hope,  to  be  consoled.  But  the  maidenly  impulse 
restrained  her,  and  once  more  he  leaned  on  the  gate,  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  utterly  tired,  relaxed.  Strong 
nervous  reaction  set  in.  What  had  all  this  scene,  this  tragedy, 
been  about  ?  And  then  in  another  instant  was  that  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  again  clamoring  to  be  heard.  He — the  m^^n 
of  thirty-five — confessing  himself,  making  a  tragic  scene, 
playing  ^Manfred  or  Cain  to  this  adorable,  half-fledged  crea 
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ture,  whom  lie  had  known  five  days  !  Supposing  Elsmere 
had  been  there  to  hear — Elsmere  with  his  sane  eve,  his  laugh  ! 
As  he  leaned  over  the  gate  he  found  himself  qu-vering  with 
impatience  to  be  away — by  himself — out  of  read. — the  critic 
in  him  making  the  most  bitter,  remorseless  mock  of  all  these 
heroics  and  despairs  the  other  self  had  been  indulging  in.  But 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say — a  move 
to  make.     lie  stood  hesitating,  gauche,  as  usual. 

"  Do  3^ou  know,  3Ir.  Langham,"  said  Rose  lightly,  by  his  side, 
"  that  there  is  no  time  at  all  left  iov  you  to  give  me  good 
advice  in  ?  That  is  an  obligation  still  hanging  over  you.  I 
don't  mean  to  release  you  from  it,  but  if  I  don't  go  in  now 
and  finish  the  covering  of  those  library  books,  the  youth  of 
Murewell  will  be  left  without  any  literature  till  Heaven 
knows  when  !  " 

He  could  have  blessed  her  for  the  tone,  for  the  escape  into 
common  mundanit3\ 

"  Hang  literature — hang  the  parish  library  I  "  he  said, 
with  a  laugh  as  he  'moved  after  her.  Yet  his  re  il  inner  feel- 
ing toward  that  parish  library  was  one  of  infinite  friendliness. 

"  Hear  these  men  of  letters  !  "  she  said  scornfully.  But 
she  was  happy  ;  there  was  a  glow  on  her  cheek. 

A  bramble  caught  her  dress  ;  she  stopped  ;  nd  laid  her 
white  hand  to  it,  but  in  vain.  He  knelt  in  an  instant,  and 
between  them  they  Avrenched  it  away,  but  not  till  those  soft, 
slim  fingers  had  several  times  felt  the  neighborhood  of  his 
brown  ones,  and  till  there  had  flown  through  ind  through 
him  once  more,  as  she  stooped  over  him,  the  (consciousness 
that  she  was  young,  that  she  was  beautiful,  that  she  had 
pitied  him  so  sweetlv,  that  they  were  alone. 

"  Rose  ! " 

It  was  Catherine  calling — Catherine,  who  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  grass-path,  with  eyes  all  indignation  and  alarm. 

Langham  rose  quickly  from  the  ground. 

He  felt  as  though  the  gods  had  saved  him- —or  damned 
him — which  ? 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

Murewell  Rectory  during  the  next  f orty-ei^-ht  hours  was 
the  scene  of  much  that  might  have  been  of  interest  to  a  psy- 
chologist gifted  with  the  power  of  divining  his  i-eighbors. 

In  the  first  place  Catherine's  terrors  were  al'  alive  again. 
Robert  had  never  seen  her  so  moved  since  those  days  of  storm 
and  stress  before  their  engagement. 

"  I  can  not  bear  it !  "  she  said  to  Robert  at  bight  in  thei* 
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room.  "I  can  not  bear  it  !  I  hear  it  always  in  my  ears: 
*  What  hast  thou  done  with  thy  sister?'  Oh,  Robert,  don't 
mind,  dear,  though  he  is  your  friend.  M}^  father  would  have 
shrunk  from  him  with  horror.  An  alien  from  the  household 
of  faith  !    An  enemy  to  the  Cross  of  Christ !  " 

She  flung  out  the  words  with  low,  intense  emphasis  and 
frowning  brow,  standing  rigid  by  the  window,  her  hands 
locked  behind  her.  Robert  stood  by  her,  much  perplexed,  feel- 
ing  himself  a  good  deal  of  a  culprit,  but  inwardly  conscious 
that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  Langham  than  she  did. 

"  My  dear  wife,"  he  said  to  her,  "  I  am  certain  Langham 
has  no  intention  of  marrying.' 

"  Then  more  shame  for  him  !  "  cried  Catherine,  flushing. 
"  They  could  not  have  looked  more  conscious,  Robert,  when  I 
found  them  together,  if  he  had  just  proposed." 

"  What,  in  five  days  ?  "  said  Robert,  more  than  half  inclined 
to  banter  his  wife.  Then  he  fell  into  meditation  as  Catherine 
made  no  answer.  "  I  believe  with  men  of  that  sort,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  relations  to  women  are  never  more  than  half  real — 
always  more  or  less  literature — acting.  Langham  is  tasting 
an  experience,  to  be  bottled  up  for  future  use." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  Catherine  got  small 
consolation  out  of  this  point  of  view.  It  seemed  to  her  Robert 
did  not  take  the  matter  quite  rightl3^ 

"After  all,  darling,"  he  said  at  last,  kissing  her,  "you  can 
act  dragon  splendidly  ;  "  you  have  already — so  can  I.  And 
you  really  can  not  make  me  believe  in  anything  very  tragic  in 
a  week." 

But  Catherine  was  conscious  that  she  had  already  played 
the  dragon  hard,  to  very  little  purpose.  In  the  forty  hours 
that  intervened  between  the  scene  in  the  garden  and  the 
squire's  dinner-party,  Robert  was  always  wanting  to  carry  off 
Langham,  Catherine  was  always  asking  Rose's  help  in  some 
household  business  or  other.  In  vain.  Langham  said  t(  j 
himself,  calmly  this  time,  that  Elsmere  and  his  wife  were 
making  a  foolish  mistake  in  supposing  that  his  friendship 
with  Miss  Leyburn  was  anything  to  be  alarmed  about,  that 
they  would  soon  be  amply  convinced  of  it  themselves,  and 
meanwhile  he  should  take  his  own  way.  And  as  for  Rose, 
they  had  no  sooner  turned  back  all  three  from  the  house  to 
the  garden  than  she  had  divined  everything  in  Catherine's 
mind,  and  set  herself  against  her  sister  with  a  willful  force  in 
which  many  a  past  irritation  found  expression. 

■  How  Catherine  hated  the  music  of  that  week  !    It  seemed  to 
her   she  never  opened  the  drawing-room  door  but  she  saw 
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Langham  at  tlie  piano,  bis  head  with  its  crown  of  glossy,  curling 
black  hair,  and  his  eyes  lighted  with  unwonted  gleams  of 
laughter  and  sympathy,  turned  toward  Rose,  Avho  was  either 
chatting  wildly  to  him,  mimicking  the  airs  of  some  professional, 
or  taking  off  the  ways  of  some  famous  teacher  ;  or  else,  which 
was  worse,  playing  with  all  her  soul,  flooding  the  house  with 
Bound — now  as  soft  and  delicate  as  firet  love,  now  as  full  and 
grand  as  storm  waves  on  an  angry  coast.  And  the  sister,  go- 
ing with  compressed  lip  to  her  work-table,  would  recognize 
sorely  that  never  had  the  girl  looked  so  handsome,  and  never  had 
the  lightnings  of  a  wayward  genius  played  so  finel}'  about  her. 

As  to  Langham,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  after  the  scene 
in  the  garden  he  had  rated,  satirized,  examined  himself  in  the 
most  approved  introspective  style.  One  half  of  him  declared 
that  scene  to  have  been  the  heights  of  melodramatic  absurdity; 
the  other  thought  of  it  with  a  thrill  of  tender  gratitude 
toward  the  young  pitiful  creature  who  had  evoked  it.  After 
all,  why,  because  he  was  alone  in  the  world  and  must  remain  so, 
should  he  feel  bound  to  refuse  this  one  gift  of  the  gods,  the 
delicate  passing  gift  of  a  girl's — a  child's  friendship  ?  As  for 
her,  the  man's  very  real,  though  wholly  morbid,  modesty, 
scouted  the  notion  of  love  on  her  side.  He  was  a  likely  per- 
son for  a  beauty  on  the  threshold  of  life  and  success  to  fall  in 
love  with  ;  but  she  meant  to  be  kind  to  him,  and  he  smiled  a 
little  inward  indulgent  smile  over  her  very  evident  compas- 
sion, her  veiy  evident  intention  of  reforming  him,  reconciling 
him  to  life.  And,  finally,  he  was  incapable  of  any  further  re- 
sistance. He  had  gone  too  far  with  her.  Let  her  do  what  she 
would  with  him,  dear  child,  with  the  sharp  tongue  and  the  soft 
heart,  and  the  touch  o^  genius  and  brilliancy  which  made  her 
future  so  interesting  !  He  called  his  age  and  his  disillusions 
to  the  rescue  ;  he  posed  to  himself  as  stooj^ing  to  her  in  some 
sort  of  elder-brotherly  fashion  ;  and  if  every  now  and  then 
some  disturbing  memorv  of  that  strans^e  scene  between  them 
would  come  to  make  his  present  role  less  plausible,  or  some 
whim  of  hers  made  it  difficult  to  play,  why  then  at  bottom 
there  was  alwa^^s  the  consciousness  tfeat  sixty  hours,  or  there- 
abouts, would  see  him  safely  settled  in  that  morning  train  to 
London.  Throughout  it  is  probable  that  that  morning  train 
occupied  the  saving  background  of  his  thoughts. 

The  two  days  passed  by,  and  the  squire's  dinner-party  ar- 
rived. About  seven  on  tlie  Thursday  evening  a  party  of  four 
might  have  been  seen  hurrying  across  the  park — Langham  and 
Catherine  in  front,  Elsmere  and  Rose  behind.  Catherine  had 
arranged  it  so,  and  Langham,  who  understood  perfectly  that 
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his  friendship  with  her  younger  sister  was  not  at  all  to  Mrs. 
Elsmere's  taste,  and  who  had  by  now  taken  as  much  of  a  dis- 
like to  her  as  liis  nature  was  capable  of,  was  certainly  doing 
nothing  to  m  ike  his  walk  with  her  otherwise  than  difficult. 
And  every  noiv  and  then  some  languid  epigram  would  bring 
Catherine's  e^es  on  him  with  a  fiery  gleam  in  their  gray 
depths.  Oh,  fourteen  more  hours  and  she  would  have  shut  the 
rectory  gate  on  this  most  unwelcome  of  intruders  !  She  had 
never  felt  so  vindictively  anxious  to  see  the  last  of  any  one  in 
her  life.  There  was  in  her  a  vehemence  of  antagonism  to  the 
man's  manner,  his  pessimism,  his  infidelity,  his  very  ways  of 
speaking  and  looking,  which  astonished  even  herself. 

Robert's  eager  soul  meanwhile,  for  once  irresponsive  to 
Catherine's,  i\^as  full  of  nothing  but  the  squire.  At  last  the 
moment  was  come,  and  that  dumb  spiritual  friendship  he  had 
formed  through  these  long  months  with  the  philosopher  and  the 
savant  was  t )  be  tested  hj  sight  and  speech  of  the  man.  He 
bade  himself  a  hundred  times  pitch  his  expectations  low. 
But  curiosity  and  hope  were  keen,  in  spite  of  everj^thing. 

Ah,  those  parish  worries  !  Robert  caught  the  smoke  of 
Mile  End  in  the  distance,  curling  above  the  twilight- woods, 
and  laid  aboat  him  vigorously  with  his  stick  on  the  squire's 
shrubs,  as  he  thought  of  those  poisonous  hovels,  those  ruined 
lives  !  But,  after  all,  it  might  be  mere  ignorance,  and  that 
wretch  Henslowe  might  have  been  merely  trading  on  his  mas- 
ter's morbid  love  of  solitude. 

And  then — all  men  have  their  natural  conceits.  Robert 
Elsmere  would  not  have  been  the  very  human  creature  he 
was  if,  half  consciously,  he  had  not  counted  a  good  deal  on 
his  own  powers  of  influence.  Life  had  been  to  him  so  far  one 
long  social  success  of  the  best  kind.  Very  likeh^,  as  he 
walked  on  to  the  great  house  over  wliose  threshold  lay  the  ans- 
wer to  the  e  ligma  of  months,  his  mind  gradually  filled  with 
some  na'ive  young  dream  of  winning  the  squire,  playing  with  hira 
all  sorts  of  he -nest  arts,  beguiling  him  back  to  life — to  his  kind. 

Those  frit  ndl}^  messages  of  his  through  Mrs.  Darcy  had 
been  very  pi  ^asant. 

"  I  wonde>'  whether  my  Oxford  friends  have  been  doing  me 
a  good  turn  with  the  squire,"  he  said  to  Rose,  laughing.  "He 
knows  the  piovost,  of  course.  If  they  talked  me  over  it  is  to 
be  hoped  m}'  scholarship  didn't  conie  up.  Precious  little  the 
provost  used  to  think  of  my  abilities  for  Greek  j^rose  !  " 

Rose  yawned  a  little  behind  her  gloved  hand.  Robert  had 
already  talked  a  good  d«^l  about  the  squire,  and  he  was 
certainly  the  only  person  in  the  group  who  was  thinking  of  him. 
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Even  Catherine,  absorbed  in  other  anxieties,  had  forgotten  to 
feel  any  thrill  at  their  approaching  introduction  to  the  man 
who  must  of  necessity  mean  so  much  to  herself  and  Robert. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Elsmere,"  said  the  butler,  throwing 
open  the  carved  and  gilded  doors. 

Catherine — following  her  husband,  her  fine,  grave  head  and 
beautiful  neck  held  a  little  more  erect  than  usual — was  at  first 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  dazzle  ofwestern  light  which  flood- 
ed the  room,  striking  the  stands  of  Japanese  lilies,  and  the  white 
figure  of  a  clown  in  the  famous  Watteau  opposite  the  wi:2dow. 

Tlien  she  found  herself  greeted  by  Mrs.  Darcy,  whose  odd 
habit  of  holding  her  lace  handkerchief  in  her  right  hand  on 
festive  occasions  only  left  her  two  fingers  for  her  guests.  The 
mistress  of  the  Hall — as  diminutive  and  elf-like  as  ever  in 
spite  of  the  added  dignity  of  her  sweeping  silk  and  the  dra- 
peries of  black  lace  with  which  her  tiny  head  adorned — -kept 
tight  hold  of  Catherine,  and  called  a  gentleman  standing  in  a 
group  just  behind  her. 

"  Roger,  here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Elsmere.  Mr.  Els- 
mere, the  squire  remembers  you  in  petticoats,  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  don't  too." 

Robert,  smiling,  looked  beyond  her  to  the  advancing  figure 
of  the  squire,  but  if  ]\Ir.  Wendover  heard  his  sister's  remark 
he  took  no  notice  of  it.  Hs  held  out  his  hand  stiffly  to  Robert, 
bowed  to  Catherine  and  Rose  before  extending  to  them  the 
same  formal  greeting,  and  just  recognized  Langham  as  having 
met  him  at  Oxford. 

Having  done  so  he  turned  back  to  the  knot  of  people  with 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  on  their  entrance.  His  manner 
had  been  reserve  itself.  The  hauteur  of  the  grandee  on  his 
own  ground  was  clearly  marked  in  it,  and  Robert  could  not 
help  fancying  that  toward  himself  there  had  been  even  some- 
thing more.  And  not  one  of  those  phrases  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  have  been  so  easy  and  so  gracious,  as  to 
Robert's  childish  connection  with  the  place,  or  as  to  the 
squire's  remembrance  of  his  father,  even  though  Mrs.  Darcy 
had  given  him  a  special  opening  of  the  kind. 

The  young 'rector  instinctively  drew  himself  together,  like 
one  who  has  received  a  blow,  as  he  moved  across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fire-place  to  shake  hands  with  the  worthy  family 
doctor,  old  Meyrick,  who  was  already  well  known  to  hirn. 
Oatherine,  in  some  discomfort,  for  she  too  had  felt  their  recep- 
tion at  the  squire's  hands  to  be  a  chilling  one,  sat  down  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Darcy,  disagreeably  conscious  the  while  that  Rose 
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and  Langham  left  to  themselves  were  practically  tete-d-tete, 
and  that,  moreover,  a  large  stand  of  flowers  formed  a  partial 
screen  between  her  and  them.  She  could  see,  however,  the 
gleam  of  Rose's  upstretched  neck,  as  Langham,  Mho  was  lean- 
ing on  the  piano  beside  her,  bent  down  to  talk  to  her  ;  and 
when  she  looked  next  she  caught  a  smiling  motion  of  Lang- 
ham's  head  and  eyes  toward  the  Romney  portrait  of  Mr.  TTen- 
dover's  grandmother,  and  was  certain,  when  he  stooped  after- 
ward to  say  something  to  his  companion,  that  he  was  comment- 
ing on  a  certain  surface  likeness  there  was  between  her  and  the 
young  auburn-haired  beauty  of  the  picture.  Hateful  I  And 
they  would  be  sent  down  to  dinner  together  to  a  certainty. 

The  other  guests  were  Lady  Charlotte  AVynnstay,  a  cousin 
of  the  squire — a  tall,  imperious,  loud-voiced  woman,  famous 
in  London  society  for  her  relationships,  her  audacity,  ajid  the 
salon  which  in  one  way  or  another  she  managed  to  collect 
round  her  ;  her  dark,  thin,  irritable-looking  husband  ;  two 
neighboring  clerics — the  first,  by  name  Longstaffe,  a  somewhat 
inferior  specimen  of  the  cloth,  whom  Robert  cordially  dis- 
liked ;  and  the  other,  Mr.  Bickerton,  a  gentle  Evangelical, 
one  of  those  men  who  help  to  ease  the  harshness  of  a  cross- 
grained  world,  and  to  reconcile  the  cleverer  or  more  impatient 
folk  in  it  to  the  worries  of  living. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  already  kno-wn  by  name  to  the  Elsmeres 
as  the  aunt  of  one  or  their  chief  friends  of  the  neighborhood — 
the  wife  of  a  neighboring  squire  whose  property  joined  that 
of  Mure  well  Hall,  one  Lady  Helen  Varley,  of  whom  more  pre- 
senth\  Lad}^  Charlotte  was  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Sedbergli, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  dukes,  and  the  sister  also  of  Lady  Helen's 
mother.  Lady  "Wanless.  Lady  AYanlesshad  died  prematurely, 
and  her  two  younger  children,  Helen  and  Hugh  Flaxman, 
creatures  both  of  them  of  unusually  fine  and  fieiy  quality,  had 
owed  a  good  deal  to  their  aunt.  There  were  family  alliances 
between  the  Sedberghs  and  the  AVendovers,  and  Lady  Cliarlotte 
made  a  point  of  keeping  up  with  the  squire.  She  adored 
cynics  and  people  who  said  piquant  things,  and  it  amused  her 
to  make  her  large  tyrannous  hand  felt  b}'  the  squire's  timid, 
crack-brained,  ridiculous  little  sister. 

As  to  Dr.  Meyrick,  he  was  tall  and  gaunt  ^s  Don  Quixote. 
His  gray  hair  made  a  ragged  fringe  round  his  straight-backed 
head;  he  wore  an  old-fashioned  neck-cloth;  his  long  body  had 
a  perpetual  stoop,  as  though  of  deference,  and  his  spectacled 
look  of  mild  attentiveness  had  nothing  in  comm.on  with  thau 
medical  self-assurance  with  which  we  are  all  nowadays  so 
familiar.     Robert  noticed  presently  that  when   he  addressed 
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Mrs.  Darcy  he  said  "  ma'am,"  making  no  bones  at  all  about  it; 
and  his  manner  generally  was  the  manner  of  one  to  whom  class 
distinctions  were  the  profoundest  reality,  and  no  burden  at  all 
on  a  naturally  humble  temper.  Dr.  Baker,  of  Whindale,  ac- 
customed to  trouncing  Mrs.  Seaton,  would  have  thought  him 
a  poor  creature. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Robert  found  himself  assigned 
to  Mrs.  Darcy;  the  squire  took  Lady  Charlotte.  Catherine 
fell  to  Mr.  Bickerton,  Rose  to  Mr.  AVynnstay,  and  the  rest 
found  their  way  in  as  best  they  could.  Catherine,  seeing  the 
distribution,  was  happy  for  a  moment,  till  she  found  that  if 
Rose  was  covered  on  her  right  she  was  exposed  to  the  full  fire 
of  the  enemy  on  her  left  ;  in  other  words,  that  Langham  was 
placed  between  her  and  Dr.  Meyrick. 

"  Are  your  spirits  damped  at  all  by  this  magnificence  ?  " 
Langham  said  to  his  neighbor  as  they  sat  down.  The  table 
Avas  entirely  covered  with  Japanese  lilies,  save  for  the  splendid 
silver  candelabra  from  which  fhe  light  flashed,  first  on  to  the 
faces  of  the  guests,  and  then  on  to  those  of  the  family  portraits, 
hung  thickly  round  the  room.  A  roof  embossed  with  gilded 
Tudor  roses  on  a  ground  of  black  oak  hung  above  them;  a  rose- 
water  dish  in  which  the  Merry  Monarch  had  once  dipped  his 
hands,  and  which  bore  a  record  of  the  fact  in  the  inscription  on 
its  sides,  stood  before  them;  and  the  servants  were  distribut- 
ing to  each  guest  silver  soup-plates  which  had  been  the  gift  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  some  moment  of  generosity 
or  calculation,  to  the  Wendover  of  her  day. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I  "  said  Rose  carelessly.  "  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  I  think  I  must  have  been  born  for  a  palace." 

Langham  looked  at  her,  at  the  daring  harmony"  of  color  made 
by  the  reddish  gold  of  her  hair,  the  warm  whiteness  of  her  skin, 
and  the  brown-pink  tints  of  her  dress,  at  the  crystals  playing 
the  part  of  diamonds  on  her  beautiful  neck,  and  remembered 
Robert's  remarks  to  him.  The  same  irony  mingled  with  the 
same  bitterness  returned  to  him,  and  the  elder  brother's  atti- 
tude became  once  more  temporarily  difficult.  "  TTho  is  your 
neighbor  ?  "  he  inquired  of  her  presently. 

"  Lady  Charlotte's  husband,"  she  answered  mischievously, 
under  her  breath.  "  One  needn't  know  much  more  about  him, 
I  imagine." 

"  And  that  man  opposite  ?  " 

"  Robert's  pet  aversion,"  she  said  calmly,  without  a  change 
of  countenance,  so  that  Mr.Longstaffe  opposite,  who  was  study- 
ing her  as  he  always  studied  pretty  young  women,  stared  at  her 
through  her  remark  in  sublime  ignorance  of  its  bearing, 
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"  And  your  sister's  neighbor  ?  " 

"  I  can't  hit  him  off  in  a  sentence,  he's  too  good!  "  said  Rose, 
laughing;  "  all  I  can  say  is  that  Mrs.  Bickerton  has  too  many 
children,  and  the  children  have  too  many  ailments,  for  her'ever 
to  dine  out." 

"  That  will  do  ;  I  see  the  existence,"  said  Langham,  with  a 
shrug.  "  But  he  has  the  look  of  an  apostle,  though  a  rather 
hunted  one.  Probably  nobody  here,  except  Robert,  is  fit  to  tie 
his  shoes." 

"  The  squire  could  hardly  be  called  empresse,''^  said  Rose, 
after  a  second,  with  a  curl  of  her  red  lips.  Mr.  Wj^nnstay  was 
still  safely  engaged  with  Mrs.  Darcy,  and  there  was  a  buzz  of 
talk,  largely  sustained  by  Lady  Charlotte. 

"  No,"  Langham  admitted;  "the  manners  I  thought  we're 
not  quite  eq^ial  to  the  house." 

"  What  possible  reason  could  he  have  for  treating  Robert 
with  those  airs  ?  "  said  Rose  indignantly,  ready  enough  in  girl 
fashion  to  defend  her  belongings  against  the  outer  world.  "  He 
ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knoAving 
him  and  making  friends  with  him." 

"  You  are  a  sister  wiDrth  having,"  and  Langham  smiled  at 
her  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  white  arms  and  wrists 
lying  on  her  lap,  and  her  slightly  flushed  face  turned  toward 
him.  They  had  been  on  these  pleasant  terms  of  camaraderie 
all  da}^,  and  the  intimacy  between  them  had  been  still  making 
strides. 

"  Do  you  imagine  I  don't  appreciate  Robert  because  I  make 
bad  jokes  about  the  choir  and  the  clothing  club  ?  "  she  asked 
him,  with  a  little  quick  repentance  passing  like  a  shadow 
through  her  eyes.  "  I  alwaj^s  feel  I  play  an  odious  part  here. 
I   can't  like  it — I  can't — their  life.     I  should  hate  it  !     And 

yet-" 

She  sighed  remorsefully,  and  Langham,  who  five  minutes 
before  could  have  wished  her  to  be  always  smiling,  could  now 
have  almost  asked  to  fix  her  as  she  was  ;  the  eyes  veiled,  the 
soft  lips  relaxed  in  this  passing  instant  of  gravity. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot," — and  she  looked  up  again  with  light,  be-» 
witching  appeal — "  there  is  still  that  question,  my  poor  little 
question  of  Sunday'-  night,  when  I  was  in  that  fine  moral  frame 
of  mind  and  you  were  near  giving  me,  I  believe,  the  only  good 
advice  you  ever  gave  in  your  life — how  shamefully  you  have 
treated  it." 

One  brilliant  look,  whioa  Catherine  for  her  torment  caught 
from  the  other  side  of  tne  table,  and  then  in  an  instant  the 
quick  face  changed  and  stiffened,     Mr.  Wynnstay  was  speak- 
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ing  to  her,  and  Langham  was  left  to  the  intermittent  mercies  of 
Dr.  Meyrick,  who  though  glad  to  talk,  was  also  quite  content, 
apparently,  to  judge  from  the  radiant  placidity  of  his  look, 
to  examine  his  wine,  study  his  menu,  and  enjoy  h.s  eii- 
trees  in  silence,  undisturbed  hj  the  uncertain  pleasures  of 
conversation. 

Robert,  meanwhile,  during  the  first  few  miiiUtes,  in  which 
Mr.  Wynnstay  had  been  engaged  in  some  family  talk  with 
Mrs.  Darcy,  had  been  allowing  himiself  a  little  deliberate  study 
of  Mr.  Wendover  across  what  seemed  the  safe  distance  of  a 
long  table.  The  squire  was  talking  shortly,  and  abruptly,  yet 
with  occasional  flashes  of  shrill,  un£  linly  laughter,  to  Lady 
Charlotte,  who  seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  fear  of  him  and  to 
find  him  good  company,  and  every  now  and  then  .Robert  saw 
him  turn  to  Catherine,  on  the  other  side  of  him,  and  with  an 
obvious  change  of  manner  address  some  formal  and  constrained 
remark  to  her. 

Mr.  Wendover  was  a  man  of  middle  height  and  loose,  bony 
frame,  of  which,  as  Robert  had  noticed  in  the  drawing-room, 
all  the  lower  half  had  a  thin  and  shrunken  look.  But  the 
shoulders,  which  had  the  scholar's  stoop,  and  the  head  were 
massive  and  squarely  outlined.  The  head  was  specially  re- 
markable for  its  great  breadth  and  comparative  flatness  above 
the  eyes,  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  head  itself  dwarfed 
the  face,  which,  as  contrasted  "with  the  large  angularity  of  the 
skull,  had  a  pinched  and  drawn  look.  The  hair  was  reddish- 
gray,  the  eyes  small,  but  deep  set  under  fine  brows,  and  the 
thin-lipped,  wrinkled  mouth  and  long  chin  had  a  look  of  hard, 
sarcastic  strength. 

Generally  the  countenance  was  that  of  an  old  man;  the  fur- 
rows were  deep,  the  skin  brown  and  shriveled.  But  the  alert- 
ness and  force  of  the  man's  whole  expression  showed  that,  if 
the  body  was  beginning  to  fail,  the  mind  was  as  fresh  and 
masterful  as  ever.  His  hair,  worn  rather  longer  than  usual, 
his  loosely  fitting  dress  and  slouching  carriage  gave  him  an 
un-English  look.  In  general  he  impressed  Robert  as  a  sort  of 
curious  combination  of  the  foreign  savant  with  the  English 
grandee  for  while  his  manner  showed  a  considerable  conscious- 
ness of  birth  and  social  importance,  the  gulf  between  him  and 
the  ordinary  English  country  gentleman  could  hardly  have 
been  greater,  whether  in  points  of  appearance,  or,  as  Robert 
very  well  knew,  in  points  of  social  conduct.  And  as  Robert 
"watched  him,  his  thoughts  flew  back  again  to  the  library,  to 
this  man's  past,  to  all  that  those  eyes  had  seen  and  those  hands 
had  touched.     He  felt  already  a  mysterious,  almost  a  yearning, 
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sense  of  acquaintance  with  the  b«ing  who   had   just   received 
him  with  such  chilling,  such  unexpected  indifference. 

Th  ^  squire's  manners,  no  doubt,  were  notorious,  but  even  so, 
his  rejeption  of  the  new  rector  of  the  parish,  the  son  of  a  man 
intimately  connected  for  years  with  the  place,  and  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  whom  he  had  himself  shown  what  was  for  him  con- 
siderable civility  by  letter  and  message,  was  sufficiently  start- 
ling. Robert,  however,  had  no  time  to  speculate  on  the  causes 
of  it,  for  Mrs.  Darcy,  released  from  Mr.  Wynnstay,  threw  her- 
self with  glee  on  to  her  longed-for  prey,  the  young  and  inter- 
esting-looking rector.  First  of  all  she  cross-examined  him  as 
to  his  literary  employm  nts,  and  when  by  dint  of  much  ques- 
tioning she  had  forced  particulars  from  him,  Robert's  mouth 
twitched  as  he  watched  her  scuttling  away  from  the  subject, 
seized  evidently  with  internal  terrors  lest  she  should  have 
precipitated  herself  beyond  hope  of  rescue  into  the  jaws  of  the 
sixth  century.  Then,  with  a  view  to  regaining  the  lead  and 
opening  anotlier  and  more  promising  vein,  she  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  Lady  Selden's  last  novel,  "Love  in  a  Marsh,"  and 
when  he  confessed  ignorance  she  paused  a  moment,  fork  in 
hand,  her  small,  wrinkled  face  looking  almost  as  bewildered 
as  when,  three  minutes  before,  her  rashness  had  well-nigh 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  Gregory  of  Tours  as  a  topic  of 
conversation. 

But  she  was  not  daunted  long.  With  little  airs  and  brid- 
lings  infinitely  diverting,  she  exchanged  inquiry  for  the  most 
beguiling  confidence.  She  could  appreciate  "  clever  men," 
she  said,  for  she — she,  too — was  literary.  Did  Mr.  Elsmere 
know — this  in  a  hurried  whisper,  with  sidelong  glances  to  see 
that  Mr.  Wynnstay  was  safely  occupied  with  Rose,  and  the 
squire  with  Lady  Cliarlotte — that  she  had  once  icritten  a  novel  f 
Robert,  who  had  been  posted  up  in  many  things  concerning 
the  neighborhood  by  Lady  Helen  Yarley,  could  answer  most 
truly  that  he  did.     Whereupon  Mrs.  Darcy  beamed  all  over. 

"  Ah  but  you  haven't  read  it,"  she  said,  regretfully.  "  It 
was  when  I  was  maid  of  honor,  you  know.  No  maid  of  honor 
had  ever  written  a  novel  before.  It  was  quite  an  event. 
Dear  Prince  Albert  borrowed  a  copy  of  me  one  night  to  read 
in  bed — I  have  it  still,  with  the  page  turned  down  where  he 
left  off."  She  hesitated.  "  It  was  only  in  the  second  chap- 
ter," she  said  at  last,  with  a  fine  truthfulness,  "  but  you  know 
he  was  so  busy,  all  the  queen's  work  to  do,  of  course,  besidei 
his  own — poor  man  !  ** 

Robert  implored  her  to  lend  him  the  work,  and  Mrs.  Darcy, 
with  blushes  which  made  h^r  more  weird  than  ever,  QonsenteiJ 
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Then  there  was  a  pause,  filled  by  an  acid  altercation  between 
J^ady  Charlotte  and  her  hu^barid,  who  had  not  found  Ro8e  as 
grateful  for  his  attentions  as,  in  his  opinion,  a  pink  and  white 
nobody  at  a  country  dinner-party  ought  to  be,  and  was  glad 
of  the  diversion  afforded  him  by  some  aggressive  remark  of 
wife.  He  and  she  differed  on  three  main  points — politics  ; 
the  decoration  of  their  London  house,  Mr.  Wynnstay  being  a 
lover  of  Louise  Quinze,  and  Lady  Charlotte  a  preacher  of 
ivlorris  ;  and  the  composition  of  their  dinner-parties.  Lady 
Charlotte,  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement  and  notoriety,  was 
fond  of  flooding  the  domestic  hearth  with  all  the  people  pos- 
sessed of  any  sort  of  a  name  for  any  sort  of  a  reason  in  London. 
Mr.  Wynnstay  loathed  such  promiscuity  ;  and  the  company 
in  which  his  wife  compelled  him  to  drink  his  wine  had  seri- 
ously soured  a  small,  irritable  Conservative  with  more  family 
pride  than  either  nerves  or  digestion. 

During  the  whole  passage  of  arms  Mrs.  Darcy  watched  Els- 
mere,  cat-and-mouse  fashion,  with  a  further  confidence  burn- 
ing within  her,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  once  more  a  general 
burst  of  talk,  she  pounced  upon  him  afresh.  Would  he  like 
to  know  that  after  thirty  years  she  had  just  finished  her  second 
novel,  unbeknown  to  her  brother — as  slie  mentioned  him  the 
little  face  darkened,  took  a  strange  bitterness — and  it  was  just 
about  to  be  intrusted  to  the  post  and  a  publisher  ? 

Robert  was  all  interest,  of  coarse,  and  inquired  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Darcy  expanded  still  m^ore — could,  in  fact,  have  hugged 
him.  But,  just  as  she  was  launching  into  the  plot,  a  thought, 
apparently  a  scruple  of  conscience,  struck  her. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  beo:an,  lookinor  at  him  a  little  dark- 
ly  askance,  "what  I  said  about  my  hobbies  the  other  day? 
Now,  Mr.  Elsmere,  will  you  tell  me — don't  mind  me — don't 
be  polite — have  you  ever  lieard  people  tell  stories  of  me  ?  Have 
you  ever,  for  instance,  lieard  them  call  me  a — a — tuft-hunter  ?  " 

"  Never  I  "  said  Robert  heartily. 

"  They  might,"  she  said,  sighing.  "I  am  a  tuft-hunter.  I 
can't  help  it.  And  yet  we  are  a  good  family,  you  know.  I 
suppose  it  was  that  year  at  court,  and  that  horrid  Warham 
afterward.  Twenty  years  in  a  cathedral  town — and  a  very 
little  cathedral  town,  after  Windsor,  and  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  dear  Lord  Melbourne  !  Every  year  I  came  up  to  town  to 
stay  with  my  father  for  amoTith  in  the  season,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  I  should  have  died — my  husband  knew  I  should. 
It  was  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  of  course,  bat  it 
eouldn't  be  helped.  But  now,"  and  she  looked  ])laintively  at 
her  companion,  as  though  challenging  him  to  a  candid  reply, 
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"  you  woul4  be  more  interesting,  wouldn't  you,  to  tell  tbe 
truth,  if  you  had  a  handle  to  your  name  ?" 

"  Immeasurably,"  cried  Robert,  stifling  his  laughter  with 
immense  difficulty,  as  he  saw  she  had  no  inclination  to  laugh. 

"  Well,  yes,  you  know.  But  it  isn't  right  ";  and  again  she 
sighed.  "  And  so  I  have  been  writing  this  novel  just  for 
that.  It  is  called — what  do  you  think? — 'Mr.  Jones.'  Mr. 
Jones  is  my  hero — it's  so  good  for  me,  you  know,  to  think 
about  a  Mr.  Jones." 

S!ie  looked  beamingl}^  at  him.  "  It  must  be,  indeed  !  Have 
you  endowed  him  with  every  virtue  ?" 

"  Ob,  yes,  and  in  the  end,  you  know — "  and  she  bent  for- 
ward eagerly — "  it  all  comes  right.  His  father  didn't  die  in 
Brazil  without  children,  after  all,  and  the  title — " 

"  What  !"  cried  Robert,  "  so  he  loasuH  Mr.  Jones  ?" 

Mrs.  Darcy  looked  a  little  conscious. 

"  Well,  no,"  she  said  guiltily,  "  not  just  at  the  end.  But  it 
really  doesn't  matter — not  to  the  story." 

Robert  shook  his  head,  with  a  look  of  protest  as  admonitory 
as  he  could  make  it,  which  evoked  in  her  an  answering  ex- 
pression of  anxiety.  But  just  at  that  moment  a  loud  wave 
of  conversation  and  of  laughter  seemed  to  sweep  down  upon 
them  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  their  little  private 
eddy  was  effaced.  The  squire  had  been  telling  an  anecdote, 
and  his  clerical  neighbors  had  been  laughing  at  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Mr.  Longstaffe,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  chuckle,  "  that  was  an  archbishop  worth  having  !  " 

"  A  curious  story,"  said  Mr.  Bickerton  benevolently,  the 
point  of  it,  however,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  being  altogether 
clear  to  him.  It  seemed  to  Robert  that  the  squire's  keen  eye, 
as  he  sat  looking  down  the  table,  with  his  large  nervous  hands 
clasped  before  him,  was  specially  fixed  upon  himself. 

"May  we  hear  the  story?"  he  said,  bending  forward. 
Catherine,  faintly  smiling  in  her  corner  beside  the  host,  was 
looking  a  little  flashed  and  moved  out  of  her  ordinary  quiet. 

"  It  is  a  story  of  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton,"  said  Mr. 
W^endover,  in  his  dry,  nasal  voice.  "  You  probably  know  it, 
Mr.  Elsmere.  After  Bishop  Heber's  consecration  to  the  See 
of  Calcutta,  it  fell  to  the  archbishop  to  make  a  valedictory- 
speech,  in  the  course  of  the  luncheon  at  Lambert  which 
followed  the  ceremony.  *  1  have  very  little  advice  to  give 
you  as  to  your  future  career,'  he  said  to  the  young  bishop, 
*  but  all  that  experience  has  given  me  I  hand  on  to  you. 
Place  before  your  eyes  two  precepts,  and  two  only.  One  is, 
Preach  the  Gospel :  and  the  other  is.  Put  down  enthusiasm  I  * " 
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There  was  a  sudden  gleam  of  steelj  animation  in  the 
squire's  look  as  he  told  his  story,  his  eye  all  the  while  fixed  on 
Robert.  Robert  divined  in  a  moment  that  the  story  had 
been  retold  for  his  special  benefit,  and  that  in  some  unex- 
plained way  the  relations  between  him  and  the  squire  were 
already  biassed.  He  smiled  a  little  with  faint  politeness,  and 
falling  back  into  his  place  made  no  comment  on  the  squire's 
anecdote.  Lady  Charlotte's  eyeglass,  having  adjusted  itself 
for  a  moment  to  the  distant  figure  of  the  rector,  with  regard 
to  whom  she  had  been  asking  Dr.  Meyrick  for  particulars, 
quite  unmindful  of  Catherine's  neighborhood,  turned  back 
again  toward  the  squire. 

"  An  unblushing,  old  worldling,  I  should  call  your  arch- 
bishop," she  said  briskly.  "  And  a  very  good  thing  for  him 
that  he  lived  when  he  did.  Our  modern  good  people  would 
have  dusted  his  apron  for  him." 

Lady  Charlotte  prided  herself  on  these  vigorous  forms  of 
speech,  and  the  squire's  neighborhood  generally  called  out  an 
unusual  crop  of  them.  The  squire  was  still  sitting  with  his 
hands  on  the  table,  his  great  brows  bent,  surveying  his  guests. 

"  Oh,  of  course  all  the  sensible  men  are  dead  ! "  he  said 
indifferently.  "  But  that  is  a  pet  sapng  of  mine — the  Church 
of  England  in  a  nutshell." 

Robert  flushed,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  bent  forward. 

"  What  do  you  suppose,"  he  asked  quietly,  "  your  arch- 
bishop meant,  Mr.  Wen dover,  by  enthusiasm  ?  Nonconform- 
ity, I  imagine." 

•*  Oh,  very  possibly  !  "  and  again  Robert  found  the  hawk- 
like glance  concentrated  on  himself.  "  But  I  like  to  give  his 
remark  a  much  wider  extension.  One  may  make  it  a  maxim 
of  general  experience,  and  take  it  as  fitting  all  the  fools  with 
a  mission  who  have  teased  our  generation — all  your  Kings- 
leys,  and  Maurices,  and  Ruskins — every  one  bent  upon 
making  any  sort  of  aimless  commotion  which  may  serve  him 
both  as  an  investment  for  the  next  world  and  an  advertise- 
ment for  this." 

"  Upon  my  word,  squire,"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  "  I  hope  you 
don't  expect  Mr.  Elsmere  to  agree  with  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Wen  dover  made  her  a  little  bow. 

"  I  have  very  little  sanguineness  of  any  sort  in  my  composi- 
tion," he  said  dryly. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Robert,  taking  no  notice  of 
this  by-play — "I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Wendover,  leaving 
the  archbishop  out  of  count,  what  you  understand  by  this 
word  enthusiasm  in  this  maxim  of  yours  ?  " 
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"  An  excellent  manner,"  thought  Lady  Charlotte,  who,  for 
all  her  noisiness,  was  an  extremely  shrewd  woman,  "  an  ezo«t 
lent  manner  and  an  unprovoked  attack." 

Catherine's  trained  eye,  however,  had  detected  signs  in 
Robert's  look  and  bearing  which  were  lost  on  Lady  Charlotte, 
and  which  made  her  look  nervously  on.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
table,  they  had  all  fallen  to  watching  the  "break"  between 
the  new  rector  and  their  host  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 

The  squire  paused  a  moment  before  replying  : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  put  it  tersely,"  he  said  at  last  ;  "  but  I 
may  define  it,  perhaps,  as  the  mania  for  mending  the  roof  of 
your  right-hand  neighbor  with  straw  torn  off  the  roof  of  your 
left-hand  neighbor  ;  the  custom,  in  short,  of  robbing  Peter  to 
propitiate  Paul." 

"  Precisely,''  said  Mr.  Wynnstay,  warmly  ;  "  all  the  ridicu- 
lous Radical  nostrums  of  the  last  fifty  years — you  have  hit 
them  off  exactly.  Sometimes  you  rob  more  and  propitiate 
less  ;  sometimes  you  rob  less  and  propitiate  more.  But  the 
principle  is  always  the  same."  And  mindful  of  all  those  intol- 
erable evenings,  when  these  same  Radical  nostrums  had  been 
forced  down  his  throat  at  his  own  table,  he  threw  a  pugnacious 
look  at  his  wife,  who  smiled  back  serenely  in  reply.  There  is 
small  redress,  indeed,  for  these  things,  when  out  of  the  common 
household  stock  the  wife  possesses  most  of  the  naoney,  and  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  brains. 

"  And  the  cynic  takes  pleasure  in  obseiwing,"  interrupted  the 
squire,  "  that  the  man  who  effects  the  change  of  balance  does 
it  in  the  loftiest  manner,  and  profits  in  the  vulgarest  way. 
Other  trades  may  fail.  The  agitator  is  always  sure  of  his 
market." 

He  spoke  with  a  harsh,  contemptuous  insistence  which  was 
gradually  setting  every  nerve  in  Robert's  body  tingling.  He 
bent  forward  again,  his  long,  thin  frame  and  boyish,  bright- 
complexioned  face  making  an  effective  contrast  to  the  squire's 
bronzed  and  wrinkled  squareness. 

"  Oh,  if  you  and  Mr.  Wynnstay  are  prepared  to  draw  an  in- 
dictment against  your  generation  and  all  its  works,  I  have  no 
more  to  say,"  he  said  smiling  still,  though  his  voice  had  risen 
a  little  in  spite  of  himself.  "  I  should  be  content  to  withdraw 
with  my  Burke  into  the  majority.  I  imagined  your  attack  on 
enthusiasm  had  a  narrower  scope,  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  syn- 
onymous with  social  progress  I  give  up.  The  subject  is  too 
big.     Only—" 

He  hesitated.  Mr.  Wynnstay  was  studying  him  with  some- 
what insolent  coolness  ;  Lady  Charlotte's  eyeglass  never  way- 
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©red  from  his  face,  and  he  felt  through  every  fiber  the  tender, 
timid  admonitions  of  his  wife's  eyes. 

"  However,"  he  went  on,  after  an  instant,  "  I  imagine  that 
we  should  find  it  difficult  anyhow  to  discover  common  ground. 
I  regard  your  archbishop's  maxim,  3Ir.  Wendovei*,"  and  las 
tone  quickened  and  grew  louder,  "  as  first  of  all  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  me,  almost  all  enthu- 
siasms are  respectable  ! " 

"  You  are  one  of  those  people,  I  see,"  returned  Mr.  Wend- 
over,  after  a  pause,  with  the  same  nasal  emphasis  and  the 
same  hauteur,  "  who  imagine  we  owe  civilization  to  the  heart  ; 
that  mankind  has  felt  its  way — literally.  The  school  of  the 
majority  of  course — I  admit  it  amply.  I,  on  the  other  handj 
am  with  the  benighted  minority  who  believe  that  the  world, 
so  far  as  it  has  lived  to  any  purpose,  has  lived  by  the  head,'^ 
and  he  flung  the  noun  at  Robert  scornfully.  "  But  I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  a  world  of  claptrap  the  philosopher  gets  all  the 
kicks,  and  the  philanthropists,  to  give  them  their  own  label, 
all  the  half -pence." 

The  impressive  tone  had  gradually  warmed  to  a  heat  which 
was  unmistakable.  Lady  Charlotte  looked  on  with  increasing 
relish.  To  her  all  society  was  a  comed}^  played  for  her  enter- 
tainment, and  she  detected  something  more  dramatic  than 
usual  in  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two  men.  That  young  rec- 
tor might  be  worth  looking  after.  The  dinners  in  Martin 
Street  were  alarmingly  in  want  of  fresh  blood.  As  for  poor 
Mr.  Bickerton,  he  had  begun  to  talk  hastily  to  Catherine,  with 
a  sense  of  something  tumbling  about  his  ears  ;  while  Mr.  Long- 
staffe,  eyeglass  in  hand,  surveyed  the  table  with  a  distinct 
sense  of  pleasurable  entertainment.  He  had  not  see  much  of 
Elsraere  yet,  but  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  man  was 
a  firebrand,  and  should  be  kept  in  order. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  pause  between  the  two  main  disput- 
ants ;  the  storm  clouds  Avere  deepening  outside,  and  rain  had 
begun  to  patter  on  the  windows.  Mrs.  Darcy  was  just  calling 
attention  to  the  weather  when  the  squire  unexpectedly  re- 
turned to  the  charge. 

"  The  one  necessary  thing  in  life,"  he  said,  turning  to  Lauy 
Charlotte,  a  slight  irritating  smile  playing  round  his  strong 
mouth,  "  is — not  to  be  duped.  Put  too  much  faith  in  these 
fine  things  the  altruists  talk  of,  and  you  arrive  one  day  at  the 
condition  of  Louis  XIV.  after  tlie  battle  of  Ramillies  :  ^  Dleu 
a  done  oublie  tout  ce^  que  fai  fait  pour  luif  Read  your 
Renan  :  remind  yourself  at  every  turn  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble after  all  the  egotist  may  turn  out  to  be  in  the  right  of  it, 
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and  YOU  will  find,  at  an3^rate,  tliat  the  world  gets  on  excellent* 
Ij  well  witliout  your  blundering  efforts  to  set  it  straight.  And 
so  we  get  back  to  the  archbishop's  maxim — adapted,  no  doubt, 
to  English  requirements,"  and  he  shrugged  his  great  shoulders 
expressively  :  "  Pace  Mr.  Elsmere,  of  course,  and  the  rest  o5 
our  clerical  friends  !  " 

Again  he  looked  down  the  table,  and  the  strident  voice 
sounded  harsher  than  ever  as  it  rose  above  the  sudden  noise  of 
the  storm  outside.  Robert's  bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  tlte 
squire,  and  before  Mr.  AVendover  stopped,  Catherine  could  see 
the  words  of  reply  trembling  on  his  lips. 

"lam  well  content,"  he  said,  with  a  curious  dry  intensity 
of  tone.  "  I  give  you  your  Renan.  Only  leave  us  poor  dupes 
our  illusions.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  division.  With 
you  all  the  cynics  of  history;  with  us  all  the  '  scorners  of  the 
ground  '  from  the  world's  beginning  until  now  !  " 

The  squire  made  a  quick,  impatient  movement.  Mr.  Wynn- 
stay  looked  significantly  at  his  wife,  who  dropped  her  eyeglass 
with  a  little  irrepressible  smile. 

As  for  Robert,  leaning  forward  with  hastened  breath,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  ej^es  and  the  squire's  crossed  like 
swords.  In  Robert's  mind  there  had  arisen  a  sudden  passion 
of  antagonism.  Before  his  eyes  there  was  a  vision  of  a  child 
in  a  stilling  room,  struggling  with  mortal  disease,  imposed 
upon  her,  as  he  hotly  reminded  himself,  by  this  man's  culpable 
neglect.  The  dinner  party,  the  splendor  of  the  room,  the  con- 
versation, excited  a  kind  of  disgust  in  him.  If  it  were  not  for 
Catherine's  pale  face  opposite  he  could  hardly  have  maintained 
his  self-control. 

Mrs.  Darcy,  a  little  bewildered,  and  feeling  that  things  were 
not  going  particularly  well,  throught  it  best  to  interfere. 

"  Roger,"  she  said  plaintively,  "  you  must  not  be  so  philo- 
sophical. It's  too  hot  !  He  used  to  talk  like  that,"  she  went 
on,  bending  over  to  Mr.  Wynnstay,  "  to  the  French  priests  who 
came  to  see  us  last  winter  in  Paris.  They  never  minded  a  bit 
• — they  used  to  laugh.  *  Moiisieiir  votre  fr^re,  madame,  c'est 
un  homme  qui  a  trop  lu^  they  would  say  to  me  when  I  gave 
them  their  coffee.  Oh,  they  were  such  dears,  these  old  priests  ! 
"^o^er  said  they  had  great  hopes  of  me." 

The  chatter  was  welcome,  the  conversation  broke  up.  The 
squire  turned  to  Lady  Charlotte,  and  Rose  to  Langham. 

"  Why  didn't  you  support  Robert  ?  "  she  said  to  him  impul- 
sively, with  a  aissatisfied  face.  "  Ho  was  alone,  against  the 
table  ! " 

**  What  good  should  I  have  done  him  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
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shrug.     "  And  pray,  my  lady  confessor,  what  enthusiasms  do 
you  8uep©ct  me  of  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  intently.  It  seemed  to  her  they  were  i&y 
the  gate  again — the  touch  of  his  lips  on  her  hand.  She  turned 
from  him  hastily  to  stoop  for  her  fan  which  had  slipped  away. 
It  was  only  Catherine  who,  for  her  annoyance,  saw  the  scarlet 
flush  leap  into  the  fair  face.  An  instant  later  Mrs.  Darcy  had 
^iven  the  signal. 

CHAPTER  XYIII. 

After  dinner  Lady  Charlotte  fixed  herself  at  first  on  Cathe- 
rine, whose  quiet  dignity  during  the  somewhat  trying  ordeal 
of  the  dinner  had  impressed  her,  but  a  few  minutes'  talk  pro- 
duced in  her  the  conviction  that  without  a  good  deal  of 
pains — and  why  should  a  Londoner,  accustomed  to  the  cream  of 
things,  take  pains  with  a  country  clergyman's  wife  ? — she  was 
not  likely  to  get  much  out  of  her.  Her  appearance  promised 
more.  Lady  Charlotte  thought,  than  her  conversation  justified, 
and  she  looked  about  for  easier  game. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Elsmere's  sister  ?  "  said  a  loud  voice  over 
Rose's  head  ;  and  Rose,  who  had  been  turning  over  an  illus- 
trated book,  with  a  mind  wholly  detached  from  it,  looked  up 
to  see  Lady  Charlotte's  massive  form  standing  over  her. 

"  No,  his  sister-in-law,"  said  Rose,  flushing  in  spite  of  her- 
self, for  Lady  Charlotte  was  distinctly  formidable. 

"  Hum,"  said  her  questioner,  depositing  herself  beside  her. 
"  I  never  saw  two  sisters  more  unlike.  You  have  got  a  very 
argumentative  brother-in-law." 

Rose  said  nothing,  partly  from  awkwardness,  partly  from 
rising  antagonism. 

"  Did  3^ou  agree  with  him  ?  "  asked  Lady  Charlotte,  put- 
ting up  her  glass  and  remorsely  studying  every  detail  o-f  the 
pink  dress,  its  ornaments,  and  the  slippered  feet  peeping  out 
beneath  it. 

"  Entirely,"  said  Rose,  fearlessly,  looking  her  full  in  the 
face. 

"  And  what  can  you  know  about  it,  I  wonder  ?     However, 
vou  are  on  the  right  side.     It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
nave  enthusiasms.     I  suppose  you  muddle  about  among  the 
poor  like  other  people  ?  " 
I     "  I  know  nothing  about  the  poor,"  said  Rose. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  suppose  you  feel  yourself  effective  enough  in 
some  other  line  ? "  said  the  other  coolly.  "  What  is  it — 
lawn  tennis,  or  private  theatricals,  or — hem — prettiness  ?  " 
And  again  the  eyeglass  went  up. 
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"  Whichever  you  like,  said  Rose  calmly,  the  scarlet  on  her 
cheek  deepening,  while  she  resolutely  reopened  her  book. 
The  manner  of  the  other  had  quite  effaced  in  her  all  that  «ensd 
of  obligation,  as  from  the  young  to  the  old,  which  she  had 
been  very  carefully  brought  up  in.  Never  had  she  beheld 
such  an  extraordinary^  woman. 

"  Don't  read,"  said  Lady  Charlotte  complacently.  "  Look 
j  at  me.  "  It's  your  duty  to  talk  to  me,  you  know  ;  and  I  won't 
?  make  myself  any  more  disagreeable  than  I  can  help.  I  gene- 
rally make  myself  disagreeable,  and  yet,  after  all,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  like  me." 

Rose  turned  a  countenance  rippling  with  suppressed  laughter 
on  her  companion.  Lady  Charlotte  had  a  large,  fair  face,  and 
a  great  deal  of  nose  and  chin,  and  an  erection  of  lace  and 
feathers  on  her  head  that  seemed  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
masterful  emphasis  of  those  features.  Her  eyes  stared  frankly 
and  unblushingly  at  the  world,  only  softened  at  intervals  by 
the  glasses  which  were  so  used  as  to  make  them  a  most  effect- 
ive adjunct  of  her  conversation.  Socially,  she  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  weakness  or  of  shame.  She  found  society  extremely 
interesting,  and  she  always  struck  straight  for  the  desirable 
things  in  it,  making  short  work  of  all  those  delicate  tentative 
processes  of  acquaintanceship  by  which  men  and  women  ordi- 
narily sort  themselves.  Rose's  brilliant,  vivacious  beauty 
had  caught  her  eye  at  dinner  ;  she  adored  beauty  as  she  adored 
anything  effective,  and  she  always  took  a  queer  pleasure  in 
bullying  her  way  into  a  girl's  liking.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
persuaded  that  at  bottom  you  have  a  good  heart.  Lady  Char- 
lotte was  so  persuaded,  and  allowed  herself  many  things  in 
consequence. 

"  What  shall  we  talk  about  ?  "  said  Rose  demurely.  "  What 
a  magnificent  old  house  this  is  !  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  house. 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  it.  And  if  your  people  live  in  the  parish, 
you  are  too.  I  return  to  my  question.  Come,  tell  me,  what 
is  your  particular  line  in  life  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  one,  by 
your  face.     You  had  better  tell  me  ;  it  will  do  you  no  harm.'* 

Lady  Charlotte  settled  herself  comfortably  on  the  sofa,  and 
Rose,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escaping  her  tor- 
mentor, felt  her  spirits  rise  to  an  encounter. 

"  Really — Lady  Charlotte  " — and  she  looked  down,  and 
then  up,  with  a  feigned  bashfulness — "  I — I — play  a  little." 

*'  Humph  !  ".said  her  questioner  again,  rather  disconcerted 
by  the  obvious  missishness  of  the  answer.  "  You  do,  do  you  ? 
More'i  the  pity.     No  woman  who  respects  herself  ought  to 
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play  the  piano  nowadays.  A  professional  told  me  the  other  day 
that  until  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  profession  were  strung 
up,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  rest  ;  and  as  for  ama- 
teurs, there  is  simply  no  room  for  them  whatever.  I  can't  con- 
ceive'anything  more  jt)asse  than  amateur  pianoforte  playing  !  " 
"  I  don't  play  the  piano,"  said  Rose  meekly. 
"What— the  fashionable  instrument,  the  banjo?"  laughed 
Lady  Charlotte.     "  That  would  be  really  striking." 

Rose  was  silent  again,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitching. 
'^Mrs.  Darcy,"  said  her  neighbor,  raising  her  voice,^ "  this 
young  lady  tells  me  she  plays  something  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Darcy  looked  in  a  rather  helpless  way  at  Catherine. 
She  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  Lady  Charlotte.  _        ^ 

Catherine,  with  a  curious  reluctance,  gave  the  required  m- 
foi-mation  ;  and  then  Lady  Charlotte  insisted  that  the  violm 
should  be  sent  for,  as  it  had  not  been  brought. 
"  Who  accompanies  you  ?  "  she  inquired  of  Rose. 
"  Mr.   Langham  plavs  very  well,"   said  Rose  indifferently. 
Lady  Charlotte  raised  her  eyebrows.     "  That  dark,  Byronic- 
looking  creature  who  came  with  you  ?     I  should  not  have  im- 
agined^im  capable  of  anything  sociable.     Letitia,  shall  I  send 
my  maid  to  the  rectory,  or  can  you  spare  a  man  ?  " 

Mrs.  Darcy  hurriedly  gave  orders,  and  Rose,  inwardly 
furious,  was  obliged  to 'submit.  Then  Lady  Charlotte,  hav- 
ing gained  her  point,  and  secured  a  certain  amount  of  diver- 
sion for  the  evening,  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  used  her  fan,  and 
yawned  till  the  gentlemen  appeared. 

When  they  came  in,  the  precious  violin,  which  Rose  never 
trusted  to  any  other  hands  but  her  own  without  trepidation, 
had  just  arrived,  and  its  owner,  more  erect  than  usual,  because 
more  nervous,  was  trying  to  prop  up  a  dilapidated  music- 
stand  which  Mrs.  Darcy  had  unearthed  for  her.  As  Langham 
came  in,  she  looked  up'^and  beckoned  to  him. 

"Do  you  see?"  she  said  to  him  impatiently,  "they  have 
made  me  play.  Will  you  accompany  me  ?  I  am  very  soriy, 
but  there  is  no  one  else." 

If  there  was  one  thing  Langham  loathed  on  his  own  account, 
it  was  any  sort  of  performance  in  public.  But  the  half-plaint- 
ive look  which  accompanied  her  last^  words  showed  that  she 
knew  it,  and  he  did  his  best  to  be  amiable. 

"  I  am  altogether  at  your  service,"  he  said,  sitting  down 
with  resignation. 

"  It  is  all  that  tiresome  woman,  Lady  Charlotte  Wynnstay, 
she  whispered  to  him  behind  the  music-stand,     *'  I  never  saw 

8%eb  a  persoa  in  mj  life." 
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"Macaulay's  Lady  Holland  without  the  brains,"  suggested 
Langham,  with  languid  vindictiven^ss  as  he  gave  her  the 
note. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wjmnstay  and  the  squire  sauntered  together. 

"  A  village  Norman-Neruda  ?  "  whispered  the  guest  to  tlie 
host.     The  squire  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Lady  Charlotte,  looking  severely  at  lier 
husband.  Mr.  Wynnstay's  smile  instantly  disappeared  ;  he 
leaned  against  the  doorway  and  stared  sulkily  at  the  ceiling. 
Then  the  musicians  began  some  Hungarian  melodies  put 
together  by  a  younger  rival  of  Brahams.  They  had  not 
played  twenty  bars  before  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the 
room  was  more  or  less  seized — unless  we  except  Mr.  Bicker- 
ton,  whose  children,  good  soul,  were  all  down  with  some  in- 
fantile ailment  or  other,  and  who  was  employed  in  furtively 
watching  the  clock  all  the  time  to  see  when  it  would  be  decent 
to  order  round  the  ponj^-carriage  which  would  take  him  back 
to  his  pale,  overweighted  spouse. 

First  came  wild  snatches  of  march  music,  primitive,  savage, 
non-European  ;  then  a  waltz  of  the  lightest,  maddest  rhythm, 
broken  here  and  there  by  strange  barbaric  clashes  ;  then  a 
song,  plaintive  and  clinging,  rich  in  the  subtlest  shades  and 
melancholies  of  modern  feeling. 

"  Ah,  but  excelle^it !  "  said  Lady  Charlotte  once,  under  her 
breath,  at  a  pause  ;  "  and  what  entrain — what  beauty  !  " 

For  Rose's  figure  was  standing  thrown  out  against  the  dusky 
blue  of  the  tapestried  walls,  and  from  that  delicate  relief  every 
curve,  every  grace,  each  tint — hair  and  cheek  and  gleaming 
arm  gained  an  enchanting,  picture-like  distinctness.  There 
was  jasmine  at  her  waist  and  among  the  gold  of  her  hair  ;  the 
crystals  on  her  neck,  and  on  the  little  shoe  thrown  forward 
beyond  her  dress,  caught  the  lamp-light. 

*'  How  can  that  man  play  with  her  and  not  fall  in  love  with 
her?"  thought  Lady  Charlotte  to  herself  with  a  sigh,  perhaps 
for  her  own  youth.  "He  looks  cool  enough,  however  ;  the 
typical  don  with  his  nose  in  the  air  !  " 

Then  the  slow,  passionate  sweetness  of  the  music  swept  her 
away  with  it,  she  being  in  her  way  a  connoisseur,  and  she 
ceased  to  speculate.  When  the  sounds  ceased  there  was  silence 
for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Darcy,  who  had  a  piano  in  her  sitting- 
room  whereon  she  strummed  every  morning  with  her  tiny 
rheumatic  fingers,  and  who  had,  as  we  know,  strange  little 
veins  of  sentiment  running  all  about  her,  stared  at  Rose  with 
open  mouth.  So  did  Catherine.  Perhaps  it  was  then  for  the 
first  time  that,  touched  by  this  publicity,  this  contagion  of 
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other  people's  feeling,  Catherine  realized  fully  against  what  a 
depth  of  stream  she  had  been  building  her  useless  barriers. 

**  More  !  more  !  "  cried  Lady  Charlotte. 

The  whole  room  seconded  the  demand  save  the  squire  and 
Mr.  Bickerton.  They  withdrew  together  into  a  distant  oriel. 
Robert,  who  was  delighted  with  his  little  sister-in-law's  suc^ 
cess,  went  smiling  to  talk  of  it  to  Mrs.  Darcy,  while  Catherine, 
with  a  gentle  coldness,  answered  Mr.  Longstaffe's  questions 
on  the  same  theme.  * 

"  Shall  we  ?  "  said  Rose,  panting  a  little,  but  radiant,  look- 
ing down  on  her  companion. 

"  Command  me  I  "  he  said,  his  grave  lips  slightly  smiling, 
his  eyes  taking  in  the  same  vision  that  had  charmed  Lady 
Charlotte's.     What  a  "  child  of  grace  and  genius  !  " 

"  But  do  you  like  it  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Like  it — like  accompanying  your  playing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  impatiently  ;  "  showing  off,  I  mean.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  stop." 

"  Go  on  ;  go  on  !  "  he  said,  laying  his  finger  on  the  A. 
"  You  have  driven  all  my  mauvaise  lionte  away.  I  have  not 
heard  you  play  so  splendidly  yet." 

She 'flushed  all  over.  "Then  we  will  go  on,"  she  said 
briefly. 

So  they  plunged  again  into  an  Andante  and  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven.  How  the  girl  threw  herself  into  it,  bringing  out 
the  wailing  love-song  of  the  Andante,  the  dainty  tripping 
mirth  of  the  Schei'zo,  in  a  way  which  set  every  nerve  in  Lang- 
ham  vibrating  I  Yet  the  art  of  it  was  Avholly  unconscious. 
The  music  was  the  mere  natural  voice  of  her  inmost  self.  A 
comparison  full  of  excitement  was  going  on  in  that  self  be- 
tween her  first  impressions  of  the  man  beside  her,  and  her  con- 
sciousness of  him  as  he  seemed  to-nigbt,  human,  sympathetic, 
kind.  A  blissful  sense  of  a  mission  filled  the  young,  silly  soul. 
Like  David,  she  was  pitting  herself  and  her  gift  against  those 
dark  powers  which  may  invade  and  paralyze  a  life. 

After  the  shouts  of  applause  at  the  end  had  yielded  to  a 
burst  of  talk,  in  the  midst  of  which  Lady  Charlotte,  with  ex- 
quisite infelicity,  might  have  been  heard  laying  down  the  law 
Uo  Catherine  as  to  how  her  sister's  remarkable  musical  powers 
might  be  best  perfected,  Langham  turned  to  his  companion: 

"  Do  you  know  that  for  years  I  have  enjoyed  nothing  so 
much  as  the  music  of  the  last  two  days  ?  " 

His  black  eyes  shone  upon  lier,  transfused  with  something 
infinitely  soft  and  friendly.  She  smiled.  "  How  little  I  im- 
agined  that  first  evening  that  you  cared  for  music  ! " 
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"  Or  about  anything  else  worth  caring  for  ?  "  he  asked  her, 
laughing,  but  with  always  that  little  melancholy  note  in  the 
laugh. 

"  Oh,  if  you  like,"  she  said,  with  a  shrug  of  her  white 
shoulders.  "  I  believe  you  talked  to  Catherine  the  whole  of 
the  first  evening,  when  you  weren't  reading  '  Hamlet '  in  the 
corner,  about  the  arrangements  for  women's  education  at 
Oxford." 

"  Coul(i  I  have  found  a  more  respectable  subject  ?  "  he  in- 
quired of  her. 

"  The  adjective  is  excellent,"  she  said,  with  a  little  face,  as 
she  put  her  violin  into  its  case.  "  If  I  remember  right,  Cath- 
erine and  I  felt  it  personal.  None  of  us  were  ever  educated, 
except  in  arithmetic,  sewing,  English  history,  the  Catechism, 
and  *  Paradise  Lost.'  I  taught  myself  French  at  seventeen, 
because  one  Moliere  wrote  plays  in  it,  and  German  because  of 
Wagner.  But  they  are  my  French  and  my  German.  I 
wouldn't  advise  anj^body  else  to  steal  them  ! " 

Langham  was  silent,  watching  the  movements  of  the  girl's 
agile  fingers. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly,  "  when  I  shall  play  that 
Beethoven  again  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning  if  you  have  a  conscience,"  she  said 
dryly  ;  "  we  murdered  one  or  two  passages  in  fine  style." 

He  looked  at  her,  startled.  "  But  I  go  by  the  morning 
train  !  "  There  was  an  instant's  silence.  Then  the  violin-case 
shut  with  a  snap. 

"  I  thought  it  was  to  be  Saturday,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"No,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh,  "it  was  always  Friday. 
There  is  a  meeting  in  London  I  must  get  to  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"  Then  we  sha'n't  finish  these  Hungarian  duets,"  she  said 
slowly,  turning  away  from  him  to  collect  some  music  on  the 
piano. 

Suddenly  a  sense  of  the  difference  between  the  week  behind 
him,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs,  its  quarrels,  its  ennuis,  its 
moments  of  delightful  intimacy,  of  artistic  freedom  and  pleas- 
ure, and  those  threadbare,  monotonous  weeks  into  which  he 
was  to  slip  back  on  tlie  morrow,  awoke  in  him  a  mad,  incon- 
sequent sting  of  disgust,  of  self-pity. 

"  No,  we  shall  finish  nothing,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which 
only  she  could  iiear,  his  hands  lying  on  the  keys  ;  "there  are 
some  whose  destiny  it  is  never  to  finish — never  to  have 
enough— to  leave  the  feast  Qi)  tlie  table,  and  all  the  odges  of 
Jif©  ragged ! " 
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Her  lips  trembled.  They  were  far  away,  in  the  vast  room, 
from  the  group  Lady  Charlotte  was  lecturing.  Her  nerves 
were  all  unsteady  with  music  and  feeling,  and  the  face  look- 
ing down  on  him  had  grown  pale. 

"  We  make  our  own  destiny,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  We 
choose.  It  is  all  our  own  doing.  Perhaps  destiny  begins 
things — friendship,  for  instance  ;  but  afterward  it  Id  absurd 
to  talk  of  anything  but  ourselves.  We  keep  our  friends,  our 
chances,  our — our  joys,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  trying  des- 
perately to  generalize,  "  or  we  throw  them  away  willfully,  be- 
cause we  choose." 

Their  eyes  were  riveted  on  each  other. 

"  Not  willfully,"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  "  But — no 
matter.  May  I  take  you  at  your  word.  Miss  Leybum? 
Wretched  shirker  that  I  am,  whom  even  Robert's  charity  des- 
pairs of:  have  I  made  a  friend  ?     Can  I  keep  her  ?" 

Extraordinary  spell  of  the  dark,  effemiuate  face — of  its  rare 
smile  !  The  girl  forgot  all  pride,  all  discretion.  "  Try,"  she 
whispered,  and  as  his  hand,  stretching  along  the  key-board, 
instinctively  felt  for  hers,  for  one  instant — and  another,  and 
another — she  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Albert,  come  here  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Charlotte,  beckoning 
to  her  husband  ;  and  Albert,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  obeyed. 
"  Just  go  and  ask  that  girl  to  come  and  talk  to  me,  will  you  ? 
Why  on  earth  didn't  you  make  friends  with  her  at  dinner?" 

The  husband  made  some  irritable  answer,  and  the  wife 
laughed. 

"  Just  like  you!  "  she  said,  with  a  good  humor  which  seemed 
to  him  solely  caused  by  the  fact  of  his  non-success  with  the 
beauty  at  table.  "  You  always  expect  to  kill  at  the  first  stroke. 
I  mean  to  take  her  in  tow.     Go  and  bring  her  here." 

Mr.  Wynnstay  sauntered  off  with  as  much  dignity  as  his 
stature  was  capable  of.  He  found  Rose  tying  up  her  music  at 
one  end  of  the  piano,  while  Langham  was  preparing  to  shut  up 
the  key-board. 

There  was  something  appeasing  in  the  girl's  handsomeness. 
Mr.  Wynnstay  laid  down  his  airs,  paid  her  various  compli- 
ments, and  led  her  off  to  Lady  Charlotte. 

Langham  stood  by  the  piano,  lost  in  a  kind  of  mis€rat>Ie 
dream.     Mrs.  Darcy  fluttered  up  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Langham,  you  play  so  beautifully  !  Do  play  a 
solo  !  "       ^ 

He  subsided  on  to  the  music  bench  obediently.  On  any  or- 
dinary occasion  tortures  could  not  have  induced  him  to  per- 
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form  in  a  room  full  of  strangers.  He  had  far  too  liv©!;'  and 
fastidious  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  amateur. 

But  he  played — what,  he  knew  not.  Nobody  listened  but 
3lrs.  Darcy,  who  sat  lost  in  an  arm-chair  a  little  way  off,  her 
tiny  foot  beating  time.  Rose  stopped  talking,  started,  tried  to 
listen.  But  Lady  Charlotte  had  had  enough  music,  and  so  had 
Ml-.  Longstaffe,  who  Avas  endeavoring  to  joke  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Duke  of  Sedbergh's  sister.  The  din  of  con- 
versation rose  at  the  challenge  of  the  piano,  and  Langham  was 
soon  overcrowded. 

Musically,  it  was  perhaps  as  well,  for  the  player's  inward 
tumult  Avas  so  great  that  what  his  hands  did  he  hardly  knew 
or  cared.  He  felt  himself  the  greatest  criminal  unhung.  Sud- 
denly, through  all  that  willful  mist  of  epicurean  feeling  which 
had  been  inwrapping  him,  there  had  pierced  a  sharp,  Illumin- 
ing beam  from  a  girl's  eyes  aglow  with  joy,  with  hope,  with 
tenderness.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  had  this  growing 
degeneracy  of  every  moral  muscle  led  him  to  now  ?  What ! 
smile  and  talk  and  smile — and  be  a  villain  all  the  time  ?  What! 
encroach  on  a  young  life,  like  some  creeping  parasitic  growth, 
taking  all,  able  to  give  nothing  in  return — not  even  one  genu- 
ine spark  of  genuine  passion  ?  Go  philandering  on  till  a  child 
of  nineteen  shows  you  her  warm,  impulsive  heart,.pla3^  on  her 
imagination,  on  her  pity,  safe  all  the  while  in  the  reflection  that 
by  the  next  day  you  will  be  far  aAvay,  and  her  task  and  yours 
will  be  alike  to  forget!  He  shrinks  from  himself  as  one  shrinks 
from  a  man  capable  of  injuring  anything  weak  and  helpless. 
To  despise  the  world's  social  code,  and  then  to  fall  conspicu^ 
ously  below  its  simplest  articles;  to  aim  at  being  pure  intelli- 
gence, pure,  open-eyed  rationality,  and  not  even  to  succeed  in 
being  a  gentleman,  as  the  poor  commonplace  world  under- 
stands it  !  Oh,  to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  ask  her  pardon  before 
parting  forever  !  But  no — no  more  posing;  no  more  drama- 
tizing. How  can  he  get  awaj"  most  quietly — make  least  sign  ? 
The  thought  of  that  walk  home  in  the  darkness  fills  him  with 
a  passion  of  irritable  impatience. 

"  Look  at  that  Romney,  Mr.  Elsmere;  just  look  at  it!  "  cried 
Dr.  Meyrick  excitedly  ;  "  did  you  ever  see  anything  finer  ? 
There  was  one  of  those  London  dealer  fellows  down  here  last 
summer  offered  the  squire  four  thousand  pounds  down  on  the 
nail  for  it." 

In  this  way  Meyrick  had  been  taking  Robert  round  the  draw- 
ing-room, doing  the  honors  of  every  stick  and  stone  in  it,  hie 
eyeglass  in  his  eye,  his  thin  old  face  shining  with  pride 
over  the  Wendover  possessions.     And  so  the  two  gradually 
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neared  the  oriel  where  the  squire  and  Mr.  Bickerton  were 
standing. 

Robert  was  in  twenty  minds  as  to  any  further  conversation 
with  the  squire.  After  the  ladies  had  gone,  while  every  nerve 
in  him  was  still  tingling  with  anger,  he  had  done  his  best  to 
keep  up  ill ditfe rent  talk  on  local  matters  with  Mr.  Bickerton. 
Inwardly  he  was  asking  himself  whether  he  should  ever  sit  at 
tiie  squire's  table  and  eat  his  bread  again.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  tlie}'  had  had  a  brush  which  would  be  difficult  to  forget. 
And  as  he  sat  there  before  the  squire's  wine,  hot  with  righteous 
heat,  all  his  grievances  against  the  man  and  the  landlord 
crowded  upon  him.  A  fig  for  intellectual  eminence  if  it  make 
a  man  oppress  his  inferiors  and  bully  his  equals  ! 

But  as  the  minutes  passed  on,  the  rector  had  cooled  down. 
The  sweet,  placable,  scrupulous  nature  began  to  blame  itself. 
"  What,  play  your  cards  so  badly,  give  up  the  game  so  rashly,  the 
\^YY  first  round.  There  must  be  some  cause  in  the  background. 
No  need  to  be  white-livered,  but  every  need,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man  as  the  squire,  to  take  no  hasty,  needless  offense." 

So  lie  had  cooled  and  cooled,  and  now  here  were  Meyrick 
and  he  close  to  the  squire  and  his  companion.  The  two  men, 
as  tlie  rector  approached,  were  discussing  some  cases  of  com- 
mon inclosure  that  had  just  taken  place  in  the  neighborhood. 
Robert  listened  a  moment,  then  struck  in.  Presently,  when 
the  cliat  dropped,  he  began  to  express  to  the  squire  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  use  of  the  library.  His  manner  was  excellent, 
courtesy  itself,  but  without  any  trace  of  effusion. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said  at  last,  smiling,  "  my  father  used  to  be 
allowed  the  same  privileges.  If  so,  it  quite  accounts  for  the 
way  in  which  he  clung  to  Murewell." 

"  I  had  never  the  honor  of  Mr.  Edward  Eismere's  acquaint- 
ance," said  the  squire  frigidly.  "  During  the  time  of  his 
occujiation  of  the  rectory  I  was  not  in  England." 

"I  know.  Do  you  still  go  much  to  Germany?  Do  you 
keep  up  your  relations  with  Berlin?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Berlin  for  fifteen  years,"  said  the  squire 
briefly,  his  eyes  in  their  wrinkled  sockets  fixed  sharply  on 
the  man  who  ventured  to  question  him  about  himself,  unin- 
vited. There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Then  the  squire  turned 
again  to  Mr.  Bickerton. 

"  Bickerton,  have  you  noticed  how  many  trees  that  storm 
of  last  February  has  brought  down  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  park  ?  " 

Robert  was  inexpressibly  galled  by  the  movement,  by  the 
words  themselves.     The  squire  had  not  yet  addressed  a  single 
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remark  of  any  kind  about  Murewell  to  him.  There  was  a 
deliberate  intention  to  exclude  implied  in  this  appeal  to  the 
man  who  was  not  the  man  of  the  place,  on  such  a  local  point, 
which  struck  Robert  very  forcibly. 

lie  walked  away  to  where  his  wife  was  sitting. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  whispered  Catherine,  looking  up  at  hira. 

*'  Time  to  go,"  he  returned,  smiling,  but  she  caught  the  dis- 
composure in  his  tone  and  look  at  once,  and  her  wifely  heart 
rose  against  the  squire.  She  got  up,  drawing  herself  together 
with  a  gesture  that  became  her. 

"  Then  .let  us  go  at  once,"  she  said.     "  Where  is  Rose  ?  " 

A  minute  later  there  was  a  general  leave-taking.  Oddly 
enough  it  found  the  squire  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  with 
Langham.  As  though  to  show  more  clearly  that  it  was  the 
rector  personally  who  was  in  his  black  books,  Mr.  Wendover 
had  already  devoted  some  cold  attention  to  Catherine  both  at 
and  after  dinner,  and  he  had  no  sooner  routed  Robert  than 
he  moved  in  his  slouching  way  across  from  Mr.  Bickerton  to 
Langham.  And  now,  another  man,  altogether,  he  was  talk- 
ing and  laughing — describing  apparently  a  reception  at  the 
French  Academy — the  epigrams  flying,  the  harsh  face  all 
lighted  up,  the  thin,  bony  fingers  gesticulating  freely. 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  glances  as  they  stood 
waiting,  while  Lady  Charlotte,  in  her  loudest  voice,  was  com- 
manding Rose  to  come  and  see  her  in  London  any  Thursday 
after  the  first  of  November.  Robert  was  very  sore.  Cather- 
ine passionateh^  felt  it,  and  forgetting  everything  but  him, 
longed  to  be  out  with  him  in  the  park  comforting  him. 

"  What  an  absurd  fuss  you  have  been  making  about  that 
girl,"  Wynnstay  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  as  the  Elsmere  party 
left  the  room,  the  squire  conducting  Catherine  with  a  chill 
politeness.  "  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  will  be  having  her  up 
in  town,  and  making  some  young  fellow  wh^  ought  to  know 
better  fall  in  love  with  her.  I  am  told  the  father  was  a 
grammar-school  head  master.  Why  can't  you  leave  people 
where  they  belong  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,"  Lady  Charlotte 
observed,  calmly,  "  that  the  world  has  moved  on  since  you 
were  launched  into  it.  I  can't  keep  up  class  distinctions  to 
please  you  ;  otherwise,  no  doubt,  being  the  devoted  wife  I  am, 
I  might  try.  However,  my  dear,  we  both  have  our  fancies. 
You  collect  Sevres  china  with  or  without  a  pedigree,"  and  she 
coughed  dryly  ;  "  I  collect  promising  young  women.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  my  hobby  is  moj'e  beneficial  to  you  than  yourii 
i%  profitable  to  me." 
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Mr  Wvniistav  was  furious.  Only  a  week  before  he  had  been 
ehildishlv,  shameful! V  taken  in  by  a  Jew  curiosity  dealer  trom 
Vienna,  to  his  wife's  huge  amusement.  If  looks  could  have 
crushed  her,  Lady  Charlotte  would  have  been  crushed.  But 
she  was  far  too  substantial  as  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  one 
lartre  foot  crossed  over  the  other,  and,  as  her  luisband  very 
wefl  knew,  the  better  man  of  the  two.  He  walked  away,  mur- 
murinc,  under  his  mustache  words  that  would  hardly  have 
borne "publieitv,  while  Lady  Cliarlotte,  through  her  glasses, 
made  a  minute"  study  of  a  little  French  portrait  hangmg  some 
two  yards  from  her. 

Meanwhile  the  Elsmere  party  were  stepping  out  into  the 
warm  damp  of  the  night.  The  storm  had  died  away,  but  a  soft 
Scotch  miit  of  rain  iiUed  the  air.  Everything  was  dark,  save 
for  a  few  ghostly  glimmerings  through  the  trees  o  the  avenue; 
Ind  there"  was  1  strong,  ,weet  smell  of  wet  earth  and  ~ 
Rose  had  drawn  the  hood  of  her  ^^'t'^'-P'-^"^  "^^^^'^X^ 
and  her  face  gleamed  an  indistinct  whiteness  f'"™.  its  shelteu 
Oh,  this  leaping  pulse-the  bright  glow  of  expectation  How 
had  she  made  this  stupid  blunder  about  his  going  ?  Oh  it  was 
Catherine's  mistake,  of  course,  at  ^^e  begnming  Bu.  what 
matter?  Here  they  were  in  the  fark  side  by  side  f  ends 
now,  friends  always.  Catherine  should  not  spod  thei  last 
walk  together.     She  felt  a  passionate  trust  that  he  would  not 

*  "  Wifie  !  "  exclaimed  Robert,  drawing  her  a  little  apart,  "do 
you  know  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that,  as  I  ^^^  g<?J"f 
through  the   park' this   afternoon  by   the   lower  fo?^'  P^th,  I 

crossed  Hensliwe  coming  awav  from  t'f  J.'""^^;, ^.  ^.^.'"X 
this  is  what  has  happened  !  Re  has  told  his  storv  fii  st.  _  JSo 
doubt  Lt  before  I  met  him  he  had  been  givnng  the  squire  a 
fuiranCrticularaccount-.U«Henslowe-ofmyproceedm^ 

since  I  came.  Henslowe  lays  it  on  thick-paints  with  a  will. 
TSesi'i-  veceivesme  afteiVard  as  the  meddlesome  p.-agmat^ 
ical  priest  he  under.^ands  me  to  be  ;  puts  his  foot  down  to 
begin  with;  and,  /<»>o  UK,  lacrymm.  It  ^  ^s  clear  as  day- 
Ught!    I  thought  that  man  had  an  odd  twist  of  the  lip  as  he 

P^Xh^'^a  disagreeable  evening  will  be  the  worst  "f  V'^f^^ 
Catherine  proudly.  "I  imagine,  Robert,  you  can  defend 
yourself  against  that  bad  man  ?  "  „„„,;na 

^  .'  He  hat  got  the  stan  ;  he  has  no  scruple,  ;  ^'"1  >', ,'-J^^  "^ 
to  be  seen  ^^ether  the  .quire  has  a  heart  to  appeal  to.  lephed 
the  ypung  leotor,  wttU  sore  rsflecUveness.     'Oh,  tatueuoe, 
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have  you  ever  thought,  wifie,  what  a  business  it  will  be  for  us 
if  I  can't  make  friends  with  that  man  ?  Here  we  are  at  his 
gates — all  our  people  in  his  power  ;  the  comfort,  at  any  rate, 
of  our  social  life  depending  on  him.  And  what  a  strange,  un- 
manageable, inexplicable  betiig  !  " 

Elsmere  sighed  aloud.  Like  all  quick,  imaginative  natures 
he  was  easily  depressed,  and  the  squire's  somber  figure  had  for 
the  moment  darkened  his  whole  horizon.  Catherine  laid  her 
cheek  against  bis  arm  in  the  darkness,  consoling,  remonstrat- 
ing, every  other  tbouglit  lost  in  her  sympathy  with  Robert's 
worries.  Langham  and  Rose  slipped  out  of  her  head  ;  Els- 
mere's  step  had  quickened,  as  it  always  did  when  he  was  ex- 
cited, and  she  kept  up  without  thinking. 

When  Langham  found  the  others  had  shot  ahead  in  the 
darkness,  and  he  and  his  neighbor  were  tete-d-tete,  despair 
seized  him.  But  for  once  he  showed  a  sort  of  dreary  presence 
of  mind.  Suddenly,  while  the  girl  beside  him  was  floating  in 
a  golden  dream  of  feeling,  he  plunged  with  a  stiff  deliberation 
born  of  his  inner  conflict  into  a  discussion  of  the  German  sys- 
tem of  musical  training.  Rose,  startled,  made  some  vague  and 
flippant  reply.  Langham  pursued  the  matter.  He  had  some 
information  about  it,  it  appeared,  garnered  up  in  his  mind, 
which  might  perhaps  some  day  prove  useful  to  her.  A  St. 
Anselm's  undergraduate,  one  Dash  wood,  an  old  pupil  of  his, 
had  been  lately  at  Berlin  for  six  months,  studying  at  the  Con- 
servatorium.  IsTot  long  ago,  being  anxious  to  become  a  school- 
master, he  had  written  to  Langham  for  a  testimonial.  His 
letter  had  contained  a  full  account  of  his  musical  life.  Lang- 
ham proceeded  to  recapitulate  it. 

His  careful  and  precise  report  of  hours,  fees,  masters,  and 
methods  lasted  till  they  reached  the  park  gate.  He  had  the 
smallest  powers  of  social  acting,  and  his  role  was  dismal  over- 
done. The  girl  beside  him  could  not  know  that  he  was  really 
defending  her  from  himself.  His  cold,  altered  manner  merely 
seemed  to  her  a  sudden  and  marked  withdrawal  of  his  petition 
for  her  friendship.  No  doubt  she  had  received  that  petition 
too  effusively — and  he  wished  there  should  be  no  mistake. 

"What  a  young,  smarting  soul  went  through  in  that  half- 
mile  of  listening  is  better  guessed  than  analyzed.  There  are 
certain  moments  of  shame,  which  only  women  know,  and 
which  seem  to  sting  and  burn  out  of  youth  all  its  natujal 
sweet  self-love.  A  woman  may  outlive  them,  but  never  forget 
them.  If  she  pass  through  one  at  nineteen  her  cheek  will 
grow  hot  over  it  at  seventy.  Her  companion's  measured  tone, 
Wie  flow  of  deliberate  speech  which  came  from  him,  the  jiery- 
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ous  aloofness  of  his  attitude — every  detail  in  that  walk  seemed 
t-o  Rose's  excited  sense  an  insult. 

As  the  park  gate  swung  behind  them  she  felt  a  sick  longing 
for  Catherine's  shelter.  Then  all  the  pride  in  her  rushed  to  the 
rescue  and  held  that  swooning  dismay  at  the  heart  of  her  in 
check.  And  forthwith  she  capped  Langham's  minute  account 
of  the  scale-method  of  a  famous  Berlin  pianist  by  some  witty 
stories  of  the  latest  London  prodigy,  a  child-^dolinist,  incred- 
ibly gifted,  dirty,  and  greedy,  whom  she  had  made  friends 
with  in  town.  The  young  girl's  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  hard 
under  the  trees.  Where,  in  fortune's  name,  were  the  lights  of 
the  rectory  ?     Would  this  nightmare  never  come  to  an  end  ? 

At  the  rectory  gate  was  Catherine  waiting  for  them,  her 
whole  soul  one  repentant  alarm. 

"  Mr.  Langham,  Robert  has  gone  to  the  study  ;  will  you  go 
and  smoke  with  him  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.     Good-night,  then,  Mrs.  Elsmere." 

Catherine  gave  him  her  hand.  Rose  was  trying  hard  to  fit 
the  lock  of  the  gate  into  the  hasp,  and  had  no  hand  free. 
Besides,  he  did  not  approach  her. 

"  Good-night,"  she  said  to  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  and  Mr.  Langham  !  "  Catherine  called  after  him  as  he 
strode  away,  "  \^411  you  settle  with  Robert  about  the  carriage  ?  " 

He  turned,  made  a  sound  of  assent,  and  went  on. 

"  When  ?  "  asked  Rose,  lightly. 

"  For  the  nine  o'clock  train." 

"There  should  be  a  law  against  interfering  with  people's 
breakfast  hour,"  said  Rose  :  "  though  to  be  sure,  a  guest  may 
as  well  get  himself  gone  early  and  be  done  with  it.  How  you 
and  Robert  raced,  Cathie  !  We  did  our  best  to  catch  you  up, 
but  the  pace  was  too  good." 

Was  there  a  wild  taunt,  a  spice  of  malice  in  the  girl's  reck- 
less voice  ?  Catherine  could  not  see  her  in  the  darkness,  but' 
the  sister  felt  a  sudden  trouble  invade  her. 

"  Rose,  darling,  you  are  not  tired  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Good-night,  sleep  well.  What  a  goose 
Mrs.  Darcy  is  ! " 

And,  barely  submitting  to  be  kissed.  Rose  ran  up  the  steps 
and  upstairs. 

Langham  and  Robert  smoked  till  midnight.  Langham  for 
the  first  time  gave  Elsmere  an  outline  of  his  plans  for  the  fut- 
ure, and  Robert,  filled  with  dismay  at  this  final  breach  of  Ox- 
ford and  human  society,  and  the  only  form  of  practical  life 
possible  to  such  a  man,  threw  himself  into  protests  more  and 
more  vigorous  and  affectiouate.    Langham  listened  to  them  at 
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first  with  somber  silence,  then  with  an  impatience  which  grad- 
ually reduced  Robert  to  a  sore  puffing  at  his  pipe.  There  was 
a  long  space  during  which  they  sat  together,  the  ashes  of  the 
little  fire  Robert  had  made  dropping  on  the  hearth,  and  not  a 
word  on  either  side. 

At  last  Elsmere  could  not  bear  it,  and  when  midnight  struck 
he  sprang  up  with  an  impatient  shake  of  his  long  body,  and 
Langham  took  the  hint,  gave  him  a  cold  good-night,  and  went. 

As  the  door  shut  upon  him  Robert  dropped  back  into  his 
chair,  and  sat  on,  his  face  in  his  hands,  staring  dolefully  at  the 
fire.  It  seemed  to  him  the  world  was  going  crookedly.  A 
day  on  which  a  man  of  singularly  open  and  responsive  temper 
makes  a  new  enemj^,  and  comes  nearer  than  ever  before  to 
losing  an  old  friend,  shows  very  blackly  to  him  in  the  calen- 
dar, and,  by  way  of  aggravation,  Robert  Elsmere  saj^s  to  him- 
self at  once  that  somehow  or  other  there  must  be  fault  of  his 
own  in  the  matter. 

Rose  ! — pshaw  !  Catherine  little  knows  what  stuff  that 
cold,  intangible  soul  is  made  of. 

Meanwhile,  Langham  was  standing  heavily,  looking  out  into 
the  night.  The  different  elements  in  the  mountain  of  discom- 
fort that  weighed  upon  him  were  so  many  that  the  weary 
mind  made  no  attempt  to  analyze  them.  He  had  a  sense  of  dis- 
grace, of  having  stabbed  something  gentle  that  had  leaned 
upon  him,  mingled  with  a  strong  intermittent  feeling  of  un- 
utterable relief.  Perhaps  his  keenest  regret  was  that,  after 
all,  it  had  not  been  love  !  He  had  offered  himself  up  to  a  girPs 
just  contempt,  but  he  had  no  recompense  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
addition  to  knowledge,  to  experience.  Save  for  a  few  doubtful 
moments  at  the  beginning,  when  he  had  all  but  surprised  him* 
self  in  something  more  poignant,  what  he  had  been  conscious 
of  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  suave  and  delicate  charm  of 
sentiment,  a  subtle  surrender  to  one  exquisite  aesthetic  impres- 
sion after  another.  And  these  things  in  other  .relations  the 
world  had  yielded  him  before. 

^*  Am  I  sane  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Have  I  ever  been 
sane  ?  Probably  not.  The  disproportion  between  my  motives 
and  other  men's  is  too  great  to  be  normal.  Well,  at  least  I  am 
gane  enough  to  shut  myself  up.  Long  after  that  beautiful 
child  had  forgotten  she  ever  saw  me  I  shall  still  be  doing  pen- 
ance in  the  desert." 

He  threw  himself  down  beside  the  open  window  with  a 
groan.  An  hour  later  he  lifted  a  face  blanched  and  lined,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  avidity  toward  a  book  on  the 
table,    It  wa^  an  obscure  an4  4i&cult  Greek  X^t<>i  aud  h^ 
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ment  the  greater  part  of  the  night  over  it,  rekindling  in  him- 
SlTwfhKsh  haste  the  embers  of  his  one  lasting  passion 
Meanwhile  in  a  room  overhead,  another  last  scene  m  this 
most  fu  le  o  dramas  was  passing.  Kose,  when  she  came  in 
V,d  locked  the  door,  torn  off  her  dress  and  her  ornaments, 
and  flunrhersetf  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  her  hands  on  her 
knees  lier  shoulders  drooping,  a  fierce  red  spot  on  either  cheek. 
Tlie' e  for  an  indefinite  time  she  went  through  a  torture  of  self- 

Z;:X  h^li^ss^of  tt  Ust  two  da,^,  the  self-abandonment 
of  this  evening.     Oh,  intolerable— intolerable  ! 

And  all  to  end  with  the  intimation  that  she  had  been  behav- 
ins  like  a  forward  child-had  gone  too  far  and  must  be  admon- 
"fed-niade  to  feel  according^  !  The  PO-ned  -row  Pier^^^^ 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  girl's  shrinking  piide.  itie  veiy 
fnnnrlations  of  self-respect  seemed  overthrown. 

Suddenly  her  eye  caught  a  dim  and  ghostly  inflection  of  her 
own  figure,  a.  she  sat  with  locked  hands  on  the  edge  of  he 
bid,  \L  long  glass  near,  the  only  one  of  the  kmd  which  he 
rectory  household  possessed.  Rose  sprang  up,  snatched  at  the 
candle!  which  was  Wering  in  the  air  of  t^^  open  window 
and  stiod  erect  before  the  glass,  holding  the  candle  above  her 

^^What  the  light  showed  her  was  a  slim  form  in  a  white 
dressino-oown,  that  fell  loosely  about  it;  a  rounded  ai-m  up- 
tlvJ"he.U  a  head,  still  crowned  with  its  jasmine  wreatli,  from 
which  the'bright  hair  fell  heavily  over  shoiilders  and  bosom  ; 
Tyes,  under  frowning  brows,  flashing  a  proud  challenge  at  ^  hat 

they  saw:  two  lips  "  indifferent  red,"  ]ust  open  to  let  the 
S  breath  come  through-all  thrown  into  the  wildest  chiar- 
n<onrn  bv  the  waveriiigr  candle  flame. 

Her  cLuenge  was 'answered.     The   fault  was  not  there. 
Her  arm  dropped.     She  put  down  the  light.  . 

"  I  am  handsome,"  she  said  to  herself  her  mouth  qnivermg 
cliildishlv      "  I  am.     I  may  say  it  myselt. 

^en,^st.anding  by  the  window^  she  f  =''-«^/"t\t'.hl'  ' 
Her  room,  on  th?  opposite  side  of  the  house  from  Langham  9 
Soked  over  the  corn-fields  and  the  distance      The  /tubbles 
iTeamed  faintly  ;  the  dark  woods,  the  clouds  teased  by  the 
risin"- wind,  sent  a  moaning  voice  to  greet  her.  ,    ,    ^„„ 

"  f  hate  him  !     I  hate  him  !  "  she  cried  to  the  darkness, 
clinchinff  her  cold  little  hand.  j  v     •  j  v,»» 

Thenlresently  she  slipped  on  to  her  knees,  and  t"™d  h« 
bead  in  the  bed-clothes.     She  was  crymg-angry  stifled  tears 
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which  had  the  hot  impatience  of  youth  in  them.  It  all  seemed 
to  her  so  untoward.  This  was  not  the  man  she  had  di*eamed 
of — the  unknown  of  her  inmost  heart.  He  had  been  young, 
ardent,  impetuous  like  herself.  Hand  in  hand,  eye  flashing 
into  eye,  pulse  answering  to  pulse,  they  would  have  flung 
aside  the  veil  hanging  over  life  and  plundered  the  'golden 
mysteries  behind  it. 

She  rebels  ;  she  tries  to  see  the  cold,  alien  nature  which  has 
l;iid  this  paralyzing  spell  upon  her  as  it  is,  to  reason  herself 
back  to  peace — to  indifference.  The  poor  child  flies  from  her 
own  half -understood  trouble  ;  will  none  of  it ;  murmurs  again 
wildly  : 

"  I  hate  him  !  I  hate  him  !  Cold-blooded — ungrateful — un- 
kind !  "    , 

In  vain.  A  pair  of  melancholy  eyes  haunt,  enthrall  her  in- 
most soul.  The  charm  of  the  denied,  the  inaccessible,  is  on 
her,  woman -like. 

That  old  sense  of  capture,  of  helplessness,  as  of  some  lassoed, 
struggling  creature,  descended  upon  her.  She  lay  sobbing 
there,  trying  to  recall  what  she  had  been  a  Aveek  before  ;  the 
whirl  of  her  London  visit,  the  ambitions  with  which  it  had 
filled  her  ;  the  bewildering  many-colored  lights  it  had  thrown 
, i:^^^  ^jjg  intoxicating  sense  of  artistic  power.     In  vain. 

The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hills  will  not  rise  ; 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes." 

^ue  felt  herself  bereft,  despoiled.  And  yet  through  it  all,  as 
she  lay  weeping,  there  came  flooding  a  strange,  contradictory 
sense  of  growth,  of  enrichment.  In  such  moments  of  pain 
does  a  woman  first  begin  to  live  ?  Ah  !  why  should  it  nurt 
fio — this  long-awaited  birth  of  the  soul  ? 


BOOK  III.— THE  SQUIRE, 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  evening  of  the  Murewell  Hall  dinner-party  proved  to 
be  a  date  of  some  importance  in  the  lives  of  tw^o  or  three  per- 
sons. Rose  was  not  likely  to  forget  it  ;  Langham  carried 
about  with  him  the  picture  of  the  great  drawing-room,  its 
stately  light  and  shade,  and  its  scattered  figures,  through  many 
a  dismal  subsequent  hour  ;  and  to  Robert  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  practical  diflicultieR  such  as  his  fortunate  youth 
had  never  yet  encountered. 
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His  conjecture  had  hit  the  mark.     The  squire's  sentiments 
toward  him,  which  had  been  on  tlie  whole  friendly  enougli, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  nuance  of  contempt  provoked 
in  Mr.  Wendover's  mind  by  all  forms  of  the  clerical   calling, 
had  been  completely  transformed  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon before  the  dinner-party,  and  transformed  by  the  report 
of  his  agent.    Henslowe,  who  knew  certain  sides  of  the  squire's 
character  by  heart,  had  taken  Time  by  the  forelock.     For 
fourteen  years  before  Robert  entered  the  parish  he  had  been 
king  of  it.    Mr.  Preston,  Robert's  predecessor,  had  never  given 
him  a  moment's  trouble.     The  agent  had  developed  a  habit  of 
drinking,  had  favored  his  friends  and  spited  his  enemies,  and 
had  allowed  certain  distant  portions  of  the  estate  to  go  finely 
to  ruin,  quite  undisturbed  by  any  sentimental  meddling  of  the 
priestly  sort.     Then  the  old" rector  had  been  gathered  to  the 
majority,  and  this  long-legged  busybody  had  taken  his  place, 
a  man,  according  to  the  agent,  as  full  of  communistical  notions 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  always  ready  to  poke  his  nose 
into  other  people's  business.     And  as  all  men  like  mastery, 
but  especially  Scotchmen,  and  as  during  even  the  first  few 
months  of  the  new  rector's  tenure  of  office  it  became  tolera- 
bly evident  to  Henslowe  that  young  Elsmere  would  soon  be- 
come the  ruling  force  of  the  neighborhood  unless  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  agent,  over  his  nocturnal  drams, 
had  taken  sharp  and  cunning  counsels  with  himself  concern- 
ing the  young  man. 

The  state  of  Mile  End  had  been  originally  the  result  of  mdo- 
lence  and  caprice  on  his  part  rather  than  of  any  set  purpose  of 
neglect.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  brought  to  his  notice  by 
Elsmere,  who  did  it,  to  begin  with,  in  the  friendliest  way,  it 
became  a  point  of  honor  with  the  agent  to  let  the  place  go  to 
the  devil,— nay,  to  hurry  it  there.  For  some  time  notwith- 
standing,  he  avoided  an  open  breach  with  the  rector.  He  met 
Elsmere's  remonstrances  by  a  more  or  less  civil  show  of  argu-  ^ 
ment,  belied  every  now  and  then  by  the  sarcasm  of  his  coarse 
blue  eye,  and  so  far  the  two  men  had  kept  outwardly  on  terms. 
Elsmere  had  reason  to  know  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  of 
diflaculty  in  the  parish  Henslowe  had  tried  to  do  him  a  mis- 
chief. The  attempts,  however,  had  not  greatly  succeeded,  and 
their  ill-success  had  probably  excited  in  Elsmere  a  confidence 
of  ultimate  victory  which  had  tended  to  keep  him  cool  in  the 
presence  of  Henslowe's  hostility.  But  Henslowe  had  been  all 
along  merely  waiting  for  the  squire.  He  had  served  the  owner 
of  the  Murewell  estate  for  fourteen  years,  and  if  he  did  not 
know  that  owner's  peculiarities  by  this  time,  might  he  obtain 
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certain  warm  corners  in  the  next  life  to  wliioh  he  was  fond  of 
consigning  other  people  !  It  was  not  easy  to  cheat  the  squire 
out  of  mone}^,  but  it  was  quite  easy  to  play  upon  his  ignorance 
of  the  details  of  English  land  management — ignorance  guar- 
anteed by  the  learned  habits  of  a  life-time — on  his  complete 
lack  of  popular  sympathy,  and  on  the  contempt  felt  b}-  the 
disciple  of  Bismarck  and  Mommsen  for  all  forms  of  altruistic 
sentiment.  The  squire  despised  priests.  He  hated  philan- 
thropic cants.  Above  all  things  he  respected  his  own  leisure, 
and  was  abnormally,  irritably  sensitive  as  to  any  possible  in- 
roads upon  it. 

All  these  things  Henslowe  knew,  and  all  these  things  he  util- 
ized. He  saw  the  squire  within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  arrival 
at  Murewell.  He  fancy  picture  of  Robert  and  his  doings  was 
introduced  with  adroitness,  and  colored  with  great  skill,  and 
he  left  the  squire  walking  up  and  down  his  library,  chafing 
alternately  at  the  monstrous  fate  which  had  planted  this  sen- 
timental agitator  at  his  gates,  and  at  the  memory  of  his  own 
misplaced  civilities  toward  the  intruder.  In  the  evening  those 
civilities  were  abundantly  avenged,  as  we  have  seen. 

Robert  was  much  perplexed  as  to  his  next  step.  His  heart 
was  very  sore.  The  condition  of  Mile  End — those  gaunt-eyed 
women  and  wasted  children,  all  the  sordid  details  of  their  un- 
just, avoidable  suffering  weighed  upon  his  nerves  perpetually. 
But  he  was  conscious  that  this  state  of  feeling  was  one  of 
tension,  perhaps  of  exaggeration,  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  let  the  matter  alone,  he  was  anxious  to  do 
nothing  rashly. 

However,  two  days  after  the  dinner-party  he  met  Henslowe 
on  the  hill  leading  up  to  the  rectory.  Robort  would  have 
passed  the  man  with  a  stiffening  of  his  tall  figure  and  the 
slightest  possible  salutation.  But  the  agent,  just  returned  from 
a  round  wherein  the  bars  of  various  local  inns  had  played  a 
conspicious  part,  was  in  a  truculent  mood  and  stopped  to 
speak.  He  took  up  the  line  of  insolent  condolence  with  the 
rector  on  the  impossibility  of  carrying  his  wishes  with  regard 
to  Mile  End  into  effect.  They  had  been  iaid  before  the  squire, 
o/  course,  but  the  squire  had  his  own  ideas  and  wasn't  just 
easy  to  manage. 

*'  Seen  him  yet,  sir  ?  "  Henslowe  wound  up  jauntily,  every 
line  of  his  flushed  countenance,  the  full  lips  under  the  fair 
beard,  and  the  light,  prominent  eyes,  expressing  a  triumph  he 
hardly  cared  to  coiKjeal. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  have  not  talked  to  him  on  this  par- 
ticular   matter,"   said  the   rector   quietly,   though    the   red 
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mounted  in  his  cheek.  "  You  may,  however,  be  very  sure, 
Mr.  Hen  si  owe,  that  everything  I  know  about  Mile  End  the 
equire  shall  know  before  long." 

"  Oh,  Lor'  bless  me,  sir  !  "  cried  Henslowe  with  a  guffaw, 
"  it's  all  one  to  me.  And  if  the  squire  ain't  satisfied  with 
the  way  his  work's  done  now,  why  he  can  take  you  on  as  a 
second  string,  you  knoAv.  You'd  show  us  all,  I'll  be  bound, 
how  to  make  the  monej^  fly." 

Then  Robert's  temper  gave  way,  and  he  turned  upon  the 
half-drunken  brute  before  him  with  a  few  home-truths  de- 
livered with  rapier-like  force  which  for  the  moment  staggered 
Henslowe,  who  turned  from  red  to  purple.  The  rector,  with 
some  of  those  pitiful  memories  of  the  hamlet,  of  which  we 
had  glimpses  in  his  talk  with  Langham,  burning  at  his  heart, 
felt  the  man  no  better  than  a  murderer,  and  as  good  as  told 
him  so.  Then,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  Robert 
strode  on,  leaving  Henslowe  planted  in  the  pathway.  But 
he  was  hardly  np  the  hill  before  the  agent,  having  recovered 
himself  by  dint  of  copious  expletives,  was  looking  after  him 
with  a  grim  chuckle.  He  knew  his  mastrr,  and  he  knew  him- 
self, and  he  thought  between  them  they  would  about  manage 
to  keep  that  young  spark  in  order. 

Robert  meanwhile  went  straight  home  into  his  study,  and 
there  fell  upon  ink  and  paper.  What  was  the  good  of  pro- 
tracting the  matter  any  longer  ?  Something  must  and  should 
be  done  for  these  people,  if  not  one  way,  then  another. 

So  he  wrote  to  the  squire,  showing  the  letter  to  Catherine 
when  it  was  done,  lest  there  shonld  be  anything  overfierce  in 
it.  It  was  the  simple  record  of  twelve  months'  experience 
told  with  dignity  and  feeling.  Henslowe  was  barely  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  the  chief  burden  of  the  letter  was  to  implore 
the  squire  to  come  and  inspect  certain  portions  of  his  property 
with  his  own  eyes.  The  rector  would  be  at  his  service  any 
day  or  hour. 

Husband  and  wife  went  anxiously  through  the  document, 
softening  here,  improving  there,  and  then  it  was  sent  to  the 
Hall.  Robert  waited  nervously  through  the  day  for  an  ans- 
wer. In  the  evening,  while  he  and  Catherine  were  in  the 
foot-path  after  dinner,  watching  a  chilly  autumnal  moonrise 
over  the  stubbles  of  the  corn-field,  the  answer  came. 

"H'm,"  said  Robert  dubiously,  as  he  opened  it,  holding  it 
up  to  the  moonlight  ;  "  can't  be  said  to  be  lengthy." 

He  and  Cathorine  hurried  into  the  house.  Robert  read  the 
letter,  and  handed  it  to  her  without  a  word. 

After  some   curt   references  to  one  or  two  miscellaneous 
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points  raised  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rector's  letter,  the  squire 
wound  up  as  follows  : 

"As  for  the  bulk  of  your  communication,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  vehemence  of  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  Mile  End 
property.  My  ageut  informed  me  shortly  after  my  return  home  that 
you  had  been  concerning  yourself  greatly,  and,  as  he  conceived,  un- 
necessarily about  the  matter.  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  have  full 
confidence  in  Mr,  Henslowe,  who  has  been  in  the  district  for  as  many 
years  as  you  have  spent  months  in  it,  and  whose  authority  on  points 
connected  with  the  business  management  of  my  estate  naturally  carries 
more  weight  with  me,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  than  your  own. 
' '  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Roger  Wendover." 

Catherine  returned  the  letter  to  her  husband  w^ith  a  look  of 
dismay.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  chimney-piece, 
his  hands  thrust  far  into  his  pockets,  his  upper  lip  quivering. 
In  his  happy,  expansive  life  this  was  the  sharpest  personal  re- 
buff that  had  ever  happened  to  him.  He  could  not  but  smart 
under  it. 

"  Not  a  word,"  he  said,  tossing  his  hair  back  impetuously,  as 
Catherine  stood  opposite  watching  him — *'  not  one  single  word 
about  the  miserable  people  themselves"!  What  kind  of  stuff 
can  the  man  be  made  of  ?  " 

"  Does  he  believe  you  ?  "  asked  Catherine,  bewildered. 

"  If  not  one  must  try  and  make  him,"  he  said  energetically, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  To-morrow,  Catherine,  I  go  down 
to  the  Hall  and  see  him." 

She  quietly  acquiesced,  and  the  following  afternoon,  first 
thing  after  luncheon,  she  watched  him  go,  her  tender,  inspir- 
ing look  dwelling  with  him  as  he  crossed  the  park,-which  was 
lying  delicately  wrapped  in  one  of  the  whitest  of  autumnal 
mists,  the  sun  just  playing  through  it  with  pale,  invading 
shafts. 

The  butler  looked  at  him  w^ith  some  doubtfulness.  It  was 
never  safe  to  admit  visitors  for  the  squire  without  orders.  But 
he  and  Robert  had  special  relations.  As  the  possessor  of  a 
bass  voice  worthy  of  his  girth,  Vincent,  under  Robert's  rule, 
had  become  the  pillar  of  the  choir,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  refuse  the  rector. 

So  Robert  was  led  in,  through  the  hail,  and  down  the  long 
passage  to  the  curtained  door,  which  he  knew  so  well. 

"  Mr.  Elsmere,  sir  !  " 

There  was  a  sudden  hasty  movement.  Robert  passed  a 
magnificent  lacquered  screen  newly  placed  round  the  door,  and 
found  himself  in  the  squire's  presence. 

The  squire  had  half  risen  from  his  seat  in  a  capacious  chair, 


with  a  Utter  of  books  round  it,  and  confronted  his  -visitor 
with  a  look  of  surprised  annoyance.  The  figure  of  the  rector, 
tall,  thin,  and  youthful,  stood  out  against  the  delicate  browns 
and  whites  of  the  book-lined  walls.  The  great  room,  so  im- 
pressively bare  when  Robert  and  Langham  had  last  seen  it, 
was  now  full  of  the  signs  of  a  busy  man's  constant  habitation. 
An  odor  of  smoke  pervaded  it  ;  the  table  in  the  window  was 
piled  with  books  just  unpacked,  and  the  half-emptied  case 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the 
squire's  chair. 

*'  I  persuaded  Yincent  to  admit  me,  Mr.  Wendover,"  said 
Robert,  advancing  hat  in  hand,  while  the  squire  hastily  put 
down  the  German  professor's  pipe  he  had  just  been  enjoying, 
and  coldh^  accepted  his  proffered  greeting.  "  I  should  have 
preferred  not  to  disturb  you  without  an  appointment,  but  after 
your  letter  it  seemed  to  me  some  prompt  personal  explanation 
was  necessary." 

The  squire  stiffly  motioned  toward  a  chair,  which  Robert 
took,  and  then  slipped  back  into  his  own,  his  wrinkled  eyes 
fixed  on  the  intruder. 

Robert,  conscious  of  almost  intolerable  embarrassment,  but 
maintaining  in  spite  of  it  an  excellent  degree  of  self-control, 
plunged  at  once  into  business.  He  took  the  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  the  squire  as  a  text,  made  a  good-humored  de- 
fense of  his  own  proceedings,  described  his  attempt  to  move 
Henslowe,  and  the  reluctance  of  his  appeal  from  the  man  to 
the  master.  The  few  things  he  allowed  himself  to  say  about 
Henslowe  were  in  perfect  temper,  though  by  no  means  with- 
out an  edge. 

Then,  having  disposed  of  the  more  personal  aspects  of  the 
matter,  he  paused,  and  looked  hesitatingly  at  the  face  oppo- 
site him,  more  like  a  bronze  mask  at  this  moment  than  a  human 
countenance.  The  squire,  however,  gave  him  no  help.  He 
had  received  his  remarks  so  far  in  perfect  silence,  and  seeing 
that  there  were  more  to  come,  he  waited  for  them  with  the 
same  rigidity  of  look  and  attitude. 

So,  after  a  moment  or  two,  Robert  went  on  to  describe  in 
detail  some  of  those  individual  cases  of  hardship  and  disease 
at  Mile  End,  during  the  preceding  year,  which  could  be  most 
clearly  laid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place.  Filth,  damp 
leaking  roofs,  foul  floors,  poisoned  water — he  traced  to  each 
some  ghastly  human  ill,  telling  his  stories  with  a  nervous 
brevity,  a  suppressed  fire,  which  would  have  burned  them  into 
the  sense  of  almost  any  other  listener.  Not  one  of  these  woes 
but  he  and  Catherine  had  tended  with  a  sickening  pity  and 
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labor  of  body  and  mind.  That  side  of  it  he  kept  rigidly  oat 
of  sight.  But  all  that  he  could  hurl  against  the  squire's  feel- 
ing, as  it  were,  he  gathered  up,  strangely  conscious  through  it 
all  of  his  own  young,  persistent  yearning  to  right  himself  with 
this  man,  whose  mental  history,  as  it  lay  chronicled  in  these 
rooms,  had  been  to  hira,  at  a  time  of  intellectual  hunger,  so 
stimulating,  so  enriching. 

;      But  passion  and  reticence  and  hidden  sympathy  were  alike 
lost  upon  the  squire.     Before  he  paused  Mr.  Wendover  had 
V already  risen  restlessly  from  his  chair,  and  from  the   rug  was 
glowering  down  on  his  unwelcome  visitor. 

Good  heavens  !  had  he  come  home  to  be  lectured  in  his  own 
library  by  this  fanatical  slip  of  a  parson  !  As  for  his  stories, 
the  squire  barely  took  the  trouble  to  listen  to  them. 

Every  popularity-hunting  fool,  with  a  passion  for  puttinghis 
hand  into  other  people's  pockets,  can  tell  pathetic  stories;  but 
it  was  intolerable  that  his  scholar's  privacy  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  one  of  the  tribe. 

"  Mr.  Elsmere,"  he  broke  out  at  last  with  contemptuous 
emphasis,  "  I  imagine  it  would  have  been  better — infinitely 
better — to  have  spared  both  yourself  and  me  the  disagreeables 
of  this  interview.  However,  I  am  not  sorry  we  should  under- 
stand each  other.  I  have  lived  a  life  which  is  at  least  double 
the  length  of  yours  in  very  tolerable  peace  and  comfort.  The 
world  has  been  good  enough  to  me,  and  I  for  it,  so  far.  I 
have  been  master  in  my  own  estate,  and  intend  to  remain  so. 
As  for  the  new-fangled  ideas  of  a  land-owner's  duty,  with 
which  your  mind  seems  to  be  full," — the  scornful  irritation  of 
the  tone  was  unmistakable — "  I  have  never  dabbled  in  them,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  begin  now.  I  am  like  the  rest  of  my  kind;  I 
have  no  money  to  chuck  away  in  building  schemes,  in  order  that 
the  rector  of  the  parish  may  pose  as  the  apostle  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer.  That,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  is  to  the  purpose  is,  tliat  my  business  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  business  man,  deliberately  chosen  and  approved  by 
me,  and  tliat  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Nothing  at  all!  " 
he  repeated  with  emphasis.  "  It  may  seem  to  you  veiy  shock- 
ing. You  may  regard  it  as  the  object  in  life  of  the  English 
land-owner  to  inspect  the  pig-stys  and  amend  the  habits  of  the 
English  laborer.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  conception,  I  only 
ask  you  not  to  ex]iect  me  to  live  up  to  it.  I  am  a  student  first 
and  foremost,  and  desire  to  be  left  to  my  books.  Mr.  Henslowe 
is  there  on  purpose  to  protect  my  literary  freedom.  What  he 
thinks  desirable  is  good  enough  for  me,  as  I  have  already  in- 
formed you.    I  am  sorry  for  it  if  his  methods  do  not  commend 
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themselves  to  you.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rector 
of  tlie  parish  has  an  ex-officio  right  to  interfere  between  a 
landlord  and  his  tenants." 

Robert  kept  his  temper  with  some  difficulty.  After  a  pause 
he  said,  feeling  desperately,  however,  that  the  suggestion  was 
not  likely  to  improve  matters: 

"  If  I  were  to  take  all  the  trouble  and  all  the  expense  off 
your  hands,  Mr.  Wendover,  would  it  be  impossible  for  you  to 
authorize  me  to  make  one  or  two  alterations  most  urgently 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mile  End  cottages?" 

The  squire  burst  into  an  angry  laugh. 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Elsmere,  of  doing 
my  repairs  by  public  subscription.  You  ask  a  little  too  much 
from  an  old  man's  powers  of  adaptation." 

Robert  rose  from  his  seat,  his  hand  trembling  as  it  rested  on 
his  walking-stick. 

"  Mr  Wendover,"  he  said,  speaking  at  last  with  a  flash  of 
answering  scorn  in  his  young,  vibrating  voice,  "  what  I  think 
you  can  not  understand  is  that  at  any  moment  a  human 
creature  may  sicken  and  die,  poisoned  by  the  state  of  your 
property,  for  which  you— and  nobody  else — are  ultimately 
responsible." 

The  squire  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  So  you  saj",  Mr.  Elsmere.  If  true,  every  person  in  such  a 
condition  has  a  remedy  in  his  own  hands.  I  force  no  one  to 
remain  on  my  property." 

"  The  people  who  live  there,"  exclaimed  Robert,  "  have 
neither  home  nor  subsistence  if  they  are  driven  out.  Murewell 
is  full — times  bad — most  of  the  people  old." 

"And  eviction  *  a  sentence  of  death,'  I  suppose,''  interrupted 
the  squire,  studying  him  with  sarcastic  eyes.  "Well,  I  have 
no  belief  in  a  Gladstonian  Ireland,  still  less  in  a  Radical  Eng- 
land. Supply  and  demand  cause  and  effect,  are  enough  for  me. 
The  Mile  End  cottages  are  out  of  repair,  Mr.  Elsmere,  so  Mr. 
Henslowe  tells  me,  because  the  site  is  unsuitable,  the  type  of 
cottage  out  of  date.  People  live  in  them  at  their  peril;  I  don't 
pull  them  down,  or  rather," — correcting  himself  with  exasper- 
ating consistency — Mr.  Henslowe  doesn't  pull  them  down, 
because,  like  other  men,  I  suppose,  he  dislikes  an  outcry.  But 
if  the  population  stays,  it  stays  at  its  own  risk.  Now  have  I 
made  myself  plain  ?  " 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other. 

"  Perfectly  plain,"  said  Robert  quietly.  "  Allow  me  to  re* 
mind  you,  Mr.  Wendover,  that  there  are  other  matters  than 
tyiQtion  capable  of  provoking  an  outcry," 
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"  As  you  please,"  said  the  other  indifferently.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  find  myself  in  the  newspapers  before  long.  If  so,  I 
dare  say  I  shall  manage  to  put  up  with  it.  Society  is  made 
up  of  fanatics  and  the  creatures  the}^  hunt.  Ifl  am  to  be 
hunted  I  shall  be  in  good  company." 

Robert  stood  hat  in  hand,  tormented  with  a  dozen  cro»j<- 
currents  of  feeling.  He  was  forcibl}^  struck  with  the  blind 
and  comparatively  motiveless  pugnacity  of  the  squire's  con- 
duct. There  was  an  extravagance  in  it  which  for  the  liret 
time  recalled  to  him  old  Meyrick's  lucubrations. 

"  I  have  done  no  good,  I  see,  Mr.  AVendover,"  he  said  at 
last,  slowly.  "I  wish  I  could  have  induced  you  to  do  an  act 
of  justice  and  mercy.  I  wish  I  could  have  made  you  think 
more  kindly  of  myself.  I  have  failed  in  both.  It  is  useless 
to  keep  you  any  longer.     Good-morning." 

He  bowed.  The  squire  also  bent  forward.  At  that  moment 
Robert  caught  sight  beside  his  shoulder  of  an  antique,  stand- 
mg  on  the  mantel-piece,  which  was  a  new  addition  to  the  room. 
It  was  a  head  of  Medusa,  and  the  frightful  stony  calm  of  it 
struck  on  Elsmere's  ruffled  nerves  with  extraordinary  force. 
It  flashed  across  him  that  here  was  an  apt  symbol  of  that  ab- 
sorbing and  overgrown  life  of  the  intellect  which  blights  the 
heart  and  chills  the  senses.  And  to  that  spiritual  Medusa  the 
man  before  him  was  not  the  first  victim  he  had  known. 

Possessed  with  the  fancy,  the  young  man  made  his  way  into 
the  hall.  Arrived  there,  he  looked  round  with  a  kind  of  pas- 
sionate regret.  "  Shall  I  ever  see  this  again  ?"  he  asked  him- 
self. During  the  past  twelve  months  his  pleasure  in  the  great 
house  had  been  much  more  than  sensuous.  Within  those  walls 
his  mind  had  grown,  had  reached  to  a  fuller  stature  than  be- 
fore, and  a  man  loves,  or  should  love,  all  that  is  associated 
with  the  maturing  of  his  best  self. 

He  closed  the  ponderous  doors  behind  him  sadly.  The  mag- 
nificent pile,  grander  than  ever  in  the -sunny  autumnal  mist 
which  enwrapped  it,  seemed  to  look  after  him  as  he  walked 
away,  mutely  wondering  that  he  should  have  allowed  any- 
thing so  trivial  as  a  peasant's  grievance  to  come  between  him 
and  its  perfections. 

In  the  wooded  lane  outside  the  rectory  gate  he  overtook 
Catherine.  He  gave  her  his  report,  and  they  walked  on 
together,  arm-in-arm,  a  very  depressed  pair. 

"What  shall  you  do  next?"  she  asked  him. 

"  Make  out  the  law  of  the  matter,"  he  said,  briefly 

"  If  you  get  over  the  inspector,"  said  Catherine,  anxiously, 
"I  am  tolerably  certain  Henslowe  will  turn  out  the  people." 
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Se  would  not  dare,  Robert  thought.  At  any  rate,  the  law 
existed  for  such  cases,  and  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  call  the 
inspector's  attention. 

Catherine  did  not  see  what  good  could  be  done  thereby,  and 
feared  harm.  But  her  wifely  chivalry  felt  that  he  must  get 
through  his  first  serious  practical  trouble  his  own  way.  Slie 
saw  that  he  felt  himself  distressingly  young  and  inexperienced^ 
and  would  not  for  the  world  have  harassed  him  by  over- 
advice. 

So  she  let  him  alonk?,  and  presently  Robert  threw  the  matter 
from  him  with  a  sigh. 

"  Let  it  be  a  while,"  he  said,  with  a  shake  of  his  long  frame. 
"  I  shall  get  morbid  over  it  if  I  don't  mind.  I  am  a  selfish 
wretch,  too.     I  know  you  have  worries  of  your  own,  wifie." 

And  he  took  her  hand  under  the  trees  and  kissed  it  with  a 
boyish  tenderness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine,  sighing,  and  then  paused.  "  Rob- 
ert," she  burst  out  again,  "  I  am  certain  that  man  made  love 
of  a  kind  to  Rose.  lie  will  never  think  of  it  again,  but  since 
the  night  before  last  she,  to  my  mind,  is  simply  a  changed 
creature." 

"Z  don't  see  it,"  said  Robert  doubtfully. 

Catherine  looked  at  him  with  a  little  angel  scorn  in  her 
gray  eyes.  Tliat  men  should  make  their  seeing  in  such 
matters  the  measure  of  the  visible  ! 

"  You  have  been  studying  the  squire,  sir — I  have  been 
studying  Rose." 

Then  she  poured  out  her  heart  to  him,  describing  the  little 
signs  of  change  and  suffering  her  anxious  sense  had  noted,  in 
spite  of  Rose's  proud  effort  to  keep  allthe  world,  but  especially 
Catherine,  at  arm's-length.  And  at  the  end  her  feeling  swept 
her  into  a  denunciation  of  Langham,  which  was  to  Robert  like 
a  breath  from  the  past,  from  those  stern  hills  wherein  he  met 
her  iirst.  The  happiness  of  their  married  life  had  so  softened 
or  masked  all  her  ruo^oredness  of  character  that  there  was  a 
certain  joy  in  seeing  those  strong  forces  in  her  which  had 
struck  him  first  reappear. 

"  Of  course  I  feel  myself  to  blame,"  he  said,  when  she 
stopped.  "  But  how  can  one  foresee,  with  such  an  inveterate 
hermit  and  recluse  ?     And  I  owed  him — I  owe  him — so  much.'* 

"  I  know,"  said  Catherine,  but  frowning  still.  It  probably 
seemed  to  her  that  that  old  debt  had  been  more  than  effaced. 

"  You  will  have  to  send  her  to  Berlin,"  said  Elsmere,  after 
a  pause.  "  You  must  play  off  her  music  against  this  unlucky 
feeling.     If  it  exists  it  is  your  only  chance." 
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"  Yes,  she  must  go  to  Berlin,"  said  Catherine,  slowly. 

Then  presently  she  looked  up,  a  flash  of  exquisite  feeling 
breaking  up  the  delicate  resolution  of  the  face. 

"  I  am  not  sad  about  that,  Robert.  Oh,  how  you  have 
■widened  my  world  for  me  !  " 

Suddenly  that  hour  in  Marrisdale  came  back  to  her.  Tliey 
were  in  the  wood-path.  She  crept  inside  her  husband's  arm 
and  put  up  her  face  to  him,  swept  away  by  an  overmastering 
impulse  of  self-humiliating  love. 

The  next  daj^  Robert  walked  over  to  the  little  market  town 
of  Churton,  saw  the  discreet  and  long  established  solicitor  of 
the  place,  and  got  from  him  a  complete  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  rural  sanitary  law.  The  first  step  clearly  was  lo 
move  the  sanitary  inspector  ;  if  that  failed  for  any  reason, 
then  any  bond  fide  inhabitant  had  an  appeal  to  the  local  sani 
tary  authority,  viz.,  the  board  of  guardians.  Robert  walked 
home  pondering  his  information,  and  totally  ignorant  that 
Henslowe,  who  was  alw^ays  at  Churton  on  market-days,  had 
been  in  the  market-place  at  the  moment  when  the  rector's  tall 
figure  had  disappeared  within  Mr.  Dunstan's  office  door.  Tliat 
door  was  unpleasantly  known  to  the  agent  in  connection  with 
some  energetic  measures  for  raising  money  he  had  been  lately 
under  the  necessit}^  of  employing,  and  it  had  a  way  of  attract- 
ing his  eyes  \>j  means  of  the  fascination  that  often  attaches 
to  disagreeable  objects. 

In  the  evening  Rose  Avas  sitting  listlessly  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Catherine  was  not  there,  so  her  novel  was  on  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  were  staring  intently  into  a  world  whereof  they 
only  had  the  key.  Suddenly  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell. 
The  servant  came,  and  there  were  several  voices  and  a  sound 
of  much  shoe-scraping.  Then  the  swing-door  leading  to  the 
study  opened  and  Elsmere  and  Catherine  came  out.  Elsmero 
stopped  with  an  exclamation. 

His  visitors  were  two  men  from  Mile  End.  One  was  old 
Milsom,  more  sallow  and  palsied  than  ever.  As  he  stood  bent 
almost  double,  his  old  knotted  hand  resting  for  support  on  the 
table  beside  him,  everything  in  the  little  hall  seemed  to  shake 
with  him.  The  other  was  Sharland,  the  handsome  father  of 
the  twins,  whose  wife  had  been  fed  by  Catherine  with  every 
imaginable  delicacy  since  Robert's  last  visit  to  the  hamlet. 
Even  his  strong  youth  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  premature 
decay.  The  rolling  gypsy  eyes  were  growing  sunken,  the 
limbs  dragged  a  little. 

They  had  come  to  implore  the  rector  to  let  Mile  End  alone. 
Henslowe  had  been  over  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  given 
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them  all  very  plainly  to  understand  that  if  Mr.  Elsmere  med* 
died  any  more  they  would  all  be  turned  out  at  a  week's  notice 
to  shift  as  they  could.  "  And  if  you  don't  find  Thurston 
Common  nice  lying  this  weather,  with  the  winter  coming  on, 
you'll  know  vi^x.  to  thank  for  it,"  the  agent  had  flung  behind 
him  as  he  I'jde  cii 

Robei-t  t  :.rn3d  >>.  iite.  Rose,  watching  the  little  scene  with 
listless  ey 3 3j  saw  Ijm  towering  over  the  group  like  an  em- 
bodimer/:  jf  wrst"*!  and  pity. 

"  If  tli37  turn  us  out,  sir,"  said  old  Milsom  wistfully,  look- 
ing up  ?/:  ElsES  ere  with  blear  eyes,  "  there'll  be  nothing  left 
but  the  house  or  us  old  'uns.  Why,  Lor'  bless  you,  sii*,  it's 
li^ot  so  bad  but  we  can  make  shift." 

"  You,  Mils om  !  "  cried  Robert,  "and  you've  just  all  but 
_ost  your  graiidchild  !  And  you  know  j^our  wife'll  never  be  the 
same  wonip^r  since  that  bout  of  fever  in  the  spring.     And — " 

His  quicl^  eyes  ran  over  the  old  man's  broken  frame  wdth  a 
"World  of  Iscdgnant  meaning  in  them. 

"Ay,  £  '^,  sir,"  said  Milsom,  unmoved.  "But  if  it  isn't 
feverSj  ii:"3  summat  else.  I  can  make  a  shilling  or  two  where 
I  be,  epeshally  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  in  the  basket-work, 
and  mrr  wife  she  goes  charing  up  at  Mr.  Carter's  farm,  and 
Mr.  Dodson,  him  at  the  further  farm,  he  do  give  us  a  bit  some- 
times. Ef  you  git  us  turned  away  it  will  be  a  bad  day's  work 
for  2iXi  on  us,  sir,  you  may  take  my  word  on  it." 

^'  And  my  wife  so  ill,  Mr.  Elsmere,"  said  Sharland,  "  and  all 
thos^  childer  !  I  can't  walk  three  miles  further  to  m}^  w^ork, 
Mr  Elsmere,  I  can't  nohow.  I  haven't  got  the  legs  for  it. 
j^^   un  be,  sir.     We'll  rub  along." 

Robert  tried  to  argue  the  matter. 

If  they  Avould  but  stand  by  him  he  would  fight  the  matter 
through,  and  they  should  not  suffer,  if  he  had  to  get  up  a  pub- 
lic subscription,  or  support  them  out  of  liis  own  pocket  all  the 
winter.  A  bold  front,  and  Mr.  Henslowe  must  give  way.  The 
law  on  their  side,  and  every  laborer  in  Surrey  would  be  the 
better  off  for  their  refusal  to  be  housed  like  pigs  and  be 
poisoned  like  vermin. 

In  vain.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  cautious  endur- 
ance in  the  poor  against  w^hich  the  keenest  reformer  constantly 
throws  himself  in  vain.  Elsmere  was  beaten.  The  two  men 
got  his  word,  and  shufiled  off  back  to  their  pestilential  hovels, 
a  pathetic  content  beaming  on  each  faoe. 

Catherine  and  Robert  went  back  into  the  study.  Rose 
heard  her  brother-in-law's  passionate  sigh  as  the  door  swung 
behind  them. 
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"  Defeated  !  ''  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  curloui  a«o«nt, 
"  Well,  everybody  must  have  his  turn.  Robert  has  been  too 
successful  in  his  life,  I  think.  You  wretch  !  "  she  added,  after 
a  minute,  laying  her  bright  head  down  on  the  book  before  her. 

Kext  morning  his  wife  found  Elsmere  after  breakfast  busily 
packing  a  case  of  books  in  the  study.  They  were  books  from 
the  Hall  librarj^,  which  so  far  had  been  for  months  the  insep- 
arable companions  of  his  historical  work. 

Catherine  stood  and  watched  him  sadly, 

"  Must  you,  Robert  ?  " 

"  I  won't  be  beholden  to  that  man  for  anything  an  hour 
longer  than  I  can  help,"  he  answered  her. 

When  the  packing  was  nearly  finished  he  came  up  to  where 
she  stood  in  the  open  window. 

*'  Things  won't  be  as  easy  for  us  in  the  future,  darling,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  A  rector  with  both  squire  and  agent  against 
him  is  rather  heavily  handicapped.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  that." 

"  I  have  no  great  fear,''  she  said,  looking  at  him  proudly. 

"  Oh,  well — nor  I — perhaps,"  he  admitted,  after  a  moment. 
"  We  can  hold  our  own.  But  I  wish — oh,  I  v/ish  " — and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  wife's  shoulder — "  I  could  have  made 
friends  with  the  squire." 

Catherine  looked  less  responsive. 

"  As  squire,  Robert,  or  as  Mr.  Wendover  ?  " 

"As  both,  of  course,  but  specially  as  Mr.  Wendover." 

"  We  can  do  without  his  friendship,"  she  said,  with  energy. 

Robert  gave  a  great  stretch,  as  though  to  work  off  his  regrets. 

"  Ah,  but,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  as  his  arms  dropped, 
"  if  you  are  just  filled  with  the  hunger  to  knoio^  the  people 
who  know  as  much  as  the  squire  become  very  interesting  to 
you." 

Catherine  did  not  answer.  But  probably  her  heart  went  out 
once  more  in  protest  against  a  knowledge  that  was  to  her  but 
a  form  of  revolt  against  the  awful  powers  of  man's  destiny. 

*'  However,  here  go  his  books,"  said  Robert. 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Leyburn  and  Agnes  made  their  appear- 
ance, Mrs.  Leyburn  all  in  a  flutter  concerning  the  event  over 
which,  in  her  own  opinion,  she  had  come  to  preside.  In  her 
gentle  fluid  mind  all  impressions  were  short-lived.  She  had 
forgotten  how  she  had  brought  up  her  own  babies,  but  Mrs. 
Thornburgh,  who  had  never  had  any,  had  filled  her  full  of 
nursery  lore.  She  sat  retailing  a  host  of  second-hand  hints  and 
instructions  to  Catherine,  who  would  every  now  and  then  lay 
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ber  hand  srailiDg  on  her  mother's  knee,  well  pleased  to  see  the 
flusli  of  pleasure  on  tlie  pretty  old  face,  and  ready,  in  her  pa- 
tient lilial  way,  to  let  herself  be  experimented  on  to  the  ut- 
most, if  it  did  but  make  the  poor  foolish  thing  happy. 

Then  came  a  night  when  every  soul  in  the  quiet  rectory, 
eve?  hot,  smarting  Rose,  was  possessed  by  one  thought  through 
many  terrible  hours,  and  one  only — the  thought  of  Catherine's 
safety.  It  was  strange  and  unexpected,  but  Catherine,  the 
most  normal  and  healthy  of  women,  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
her  own  life  and  her  child's,  and  it  was  not  till  the  gray 
autumn  morning,  after  a  day  and  night  which  left  a  permanent 
mark  on  Robert,  that  he  was  summoned  at  last,  and  with  the 
sense  of  one  emerging  from  the  black  gulfs  of  terror,  received 
from  his  wife's  languid  hand  the  tiny  fingers  of  his  first- 
born. 

The  days  that  followed  were  full  of  emotion  for  these  two 
people,  who  were  perhaps  always  overseiious,  oversensitive. 
They  had  no  idea  of  minimizing  the  great  common  experiences 
of  lif«.  Both  of  them  were  really  simple,  brought  up  in  old- 
fashi^ned  simple  ways,  easily  touched,  responsive  to  all  that 
high  spiritual  education  which  flows  from  the  familiar  incidents 
of  the  human  story,  approached  poetically  and  passionately. 
As  the  young  husband  sat  in  the  quiet  of  his  wife's  room,  the 
occasional  restless  movements  of  the  small  brown  head  ao^ainst 
her  breast  causing  the  only  sound  perceptible  in  the  country 
silence,  he  felt  all  the  deep,  familiar  currents  of  human  feeling 
sweeping  through  him — love,  reverence,  thanksgiving — and  all 
the  walls  of  the  soul,  as  it  were,  expanding  and  enlarging  as 
they  passed.         ' 

Responsive  creature  that  he  was,  the  experience  of  these 
days  was  hardh"  happiness.  It  went  too  deep  ;  it  brought 
liim  too  poignantly  near  to  all  that  is  most  real  and  therefore 
most  tragic  in  life. 

Catherine's  recover^'  also  was  slower  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  her  constitutional  soundness,  and  for  the 
first  week,  after  that  faint  moment  of  joy  when  her  child  was 
laid  upon  her  arm,  and  she  saw  her  husband's  quivering  face 
above  her,  there  was  a  kind  of  depression  hovering  over  her. 
Robert  felt  it,  and  felt  too  that  all  his  devotion  could  not 
soothe  it  away.  At  last  she  said  to  liim  one  evening,  in  the 
encroaching  September  twilight,  speakijio^  with  a  sudden 
hurrying  vehemence,  wholly  unlike  herself,  as  though  a  bar- 
rier of  reserve  had  given  way  : 

"  Robert,  I  can  not  put  it  out  of  my  head.  I  can  not  forget 
it,  the  pain  of  the  world  P"* 
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He  shut  the  book  he  was  reading,  her  hand  in  his,  and  bent 
over  her  with  questioning  ej^es. 

"It  seems,"  she  went  on  with  that  difficulty  which  a  strong 
nature  always  feels  in  self -revelation,  "  to  take  the  joy  even 
out  of  our  love — and  the  child.  I  feel  ashamed  almost  that 
mere  phj^sical  pain  should  have  laid  such  hold  on  me — and  yet 
I  can't  get  away  from  it.  ,  It's  not  for  myself,"  and  she  smiled 
faintly  at  him.  "  Comparatively  I  had  so  little  to  bear  !  But 
I  know  now  for  the  first  time  what  physical  pain  may  mean— < 
and  I  never  knew  before.  I  lie  thinking,  Robert,  about  alll 
creatures  in  pain — workmen  crushed  by  machinery,  or  soldiers 
— or  poor  things  in  hospitals — above  all  of  women  !  Oh,  when 
I  get  well,  how  I  will  take  care  of  the  women  here  !  What 
women  must  suffer  even  here  in  out-of-the-way  cottages — no 
doctor,  no  kind  nursing,  all  blind  agony  and  struggle.  And 
women  in  London  in  dens  like  those  Mr.  Newcome  got  into, 
degraded,  forsaken,  ill-treated,  the  thought  of  the  child  only 
an  extra  horror  and  burden  !  And  the  pain  all  the  time  so 
merciless,  so  cruel — no  escape  !  Oh,  to  give  all  one  is,  or  ever 
can  be,  to  comforting  !  And  yet  the  great  sea  of  it  one  can 
never  touch  !  It  is  a  nightmare — I  am  weak  still,  I  suppose; 
I  don't  know  myself  ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  but  jarred,  tor- 
tured creatures  everywhere.  All  my  own  joys  and  comforts 
seem  to  lift  me  selfishly  above  the  common  lot." 

She  stopped,  her  large,  gray-blue  eyes  dim  with  tears,  try- 
ing once  more  for  that  habitual  self-restraint  which  physical 
weakness  had  shaken. 

"  You  are  weak,"  he  said,  caressing  her,  "  and  that  destroys 
for  a  time  the  normal  balance  of  things.  It  is  true,  darling, 
but  we  are  not  meant  to  see  it  always  so  clearly.  God  knows 
we  could  not  bear  it  if  we  did," 

"And  to  think,"  she  said,  shuddering  a  little,  "that  there 
are  men  and  women  who  in  the  face  of  it  can  still  refuse 
Christ  and  the  Cross,  can  still  say  this  life  is  all !  How  can 
they  live — how  dare  they  live  ?" 

Then  he  saw  that  not  only  man's  pain,  but  man's  defiance, 
liad  been  haunting  her,  and  he  guessed  what  persons  and 
memories  had  been  flitting  through  her  mind.  But  he  dared 
not  talk  lest  she  should  exhaust  herself.  Presently,  seeing  a 
volume  of  Augustine's  "  Confessions,"  her  favorite  book,  lying 
beside  her,  he  took  it  up,  turning  over  the  pages,  and  weaving 
passages  together  as  they  caught  his  eye. 

"  Speak  to  me,  for  Thy  compassion's  sake,  O  Lord  my  God, 
and  tell  me  what  art  Thou  to  me  !  Say  unto  my  soul,  '  I  am 
thy  salvation  ! '     Speak  it  that  I  mj^y  hear.     Behold  the  ears 
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of  my  heart,  0  Lord  ;  open  them  and  say  unto  mv  soul,  *  I  am 
thy  salvation  ! '  I  will  follow  after  this  voice  of  Thine,  I  will 
lay  hold  on  Thee.  The  temple  of  my  soul,  wherein  Thou 
shouldest  enter,  is  narrow,  do  Thou  enlarge  it.  It  falleth  into 
ruins — do  Thou  rebuild  it  !  .  .  .  Woe  to  that  bold  soul  which 
hopeth,  if  it  do  but  let  Thee  go,  to  find  something  better  than 
Thee  !  It  turneth  hither  and  thither,  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  and  all  things  are  hard  and  bitter  unto  it.  For  Tiiou 
only  art  rest  !  .  .  .  Whithersoever  the  soul  of  man  turneth  it 
findeth  sorrow,  except  only  in  Thee.  Fix  there,  then,  thy 
resting-place,  my  soul  !  Lay  up  in  Him  whatever  thou  hast 
received  from  Him.  Commend  to  the  keeping  of  the  Truth 
whatever  the  Truth  hath  given  thee,  and  thou  shalt  lose 
nothing.  And  thy  dead  things  shall  revive  and  thy  weak 
things  shall  be  made  whole  !  " 

She  listened,  appropriating  and  clinging  to  every  word,  till 
the  nervous  clasp  of  the  long,  delicate  fingers  relaxed,  her  head 
dropped  a  little,  gently,  against  the  head  of  the  child,  and 
tired  with  much  feeling  she  slept. 

Robert  slipped  away  and  strolled  out  into  the  garden  in  the 
fast-gathering  darkness.  His  mind  was  full  of  that  intense 
spiritual  life  of  Catherine's  which  in  its  wonderful  self-con- 
tainedness  and  strength  was  always  a  marvel,  sometimes  a 
reproach,  to  him.  Beside  her,  he  seemed  to  himself  a  light 
creature,  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  this  interest,  and  by 
that,  tangled  in  the  fleeting  shows  of  things — the  toy  and  play- 
thing of  circumstance.  He  thought  ruefully  and  humbly,  as 
he  wandered  on  through  the  dusk,  of  his  own  lack  of  inward- 
ness :  "  Everything  divides  me  from  Thee  ! "  he  could  have 
cried  in  St.  Augustine's  manner.  "Books  and  friends,  and 
work — all  seem  to  hide  Thee  from  me.  Why  am  I  so  passion- 
ate for  this  and  that,  for  all  these  sections  and  fragments  of 
Thee  ?  Oh,  for  the  One,  the  all !  Fix  there  thy  resting-place- 
my  soul ! " 

And  presently,  after  this  cry  of  self-reproach,  he  turned  to 
muse  on  that  intuition  of  the  world's  pain  which  had  been 
troubling  Catherine,  shrinking  from  it  even  more  than  she 
had  shrunk  from  it,  in  proportion  as  his  nature  was  more  im- 
aginative than  hers.  And  Christ  the  only  clew,  the  only 
remedy — no  other  anywhere  in  this  vast  universe,  where  all 
men  are  under  sentence  of  death,  where  the  whole  creation 
^oaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now. 

And  yet  what  countless  generations  of  men  had  borne  their 
pain,  knowing  nothing  of  the  one  Healer.  He  thought  of 
bnddhist  patience  and  Buddhist  charity  ;  of  the  long  centuries 
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during  which  Chaldean  or  Persian  or  Egyptian  lived,  suffered, 
and  died,  trusting  the  gods  they  knew.  And  how  many  other 
generations,  nominally  children  of  the  Great  Hope,  had  used  it 
as  the  mere  instrument  of  passion  or  of  hate,  cursing  m  the 
name  of  love,  destroying  in  the  name  of  pity.  For  how  much 
of  the  world's  pain  was  not  Christianity  itself  responsible  ? 
His  thoughts  recurred  with  a  kind  of  anguished  perplexity  to 
some  of  the  problems  stirred  in  him  of  late  by  his  historical 
reading.  The  strifes  and  feuds  and  violences  of  the  early  ^ 
church  returned  to  weigh  upon  him— the  hair-splitting  super- 
stition, the  seliish  passion  for  power.  He  recalled  Gibbon  s 
lamentation  over  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  Mommsen's 
grave  doubt  whether,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  area  once  covered 
by  the  Roman  Empire  can  be  said  to  be  substantially  liappier 
now  than  in  the  days  of  Severus. 

O  corniptio  optimi  I  That  men  should  have  been  so  little 
affected  by  that  shining  ideal  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  "  descend- 
ed out  of  Heaven  from  God,"  into  their  very  midst— that  the 
print  of  the  "  blessed  feet  "  along  the  world's  highway  should 
have  been  so  often  buried  in  the  sands  of  cruelty  and  fraud  ! 

The  September  wind  blew  about  him  as  he  strolled  through 
the  darkening  column,  set  thick  with  great  bushes  of  somber 
iuniper  amono-  the  yellowing  fern,  which  stretched  away  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Hall.  He  stood  and 
watched  the  masses  of  restless  discordant  cloud  which  the  sun- 
set had  left  behind  it,  thinking  the  while  of  Mr.  Grey  of 
his  assertions  and  his  denials.  Certain  phrases  of  his  which 
Robert  had  heard  drop  from  him  on  one  or  two  rare  occasions 
during  the  later  stages  of  his  Oxford  life  ran  through  his  head. 
"The  Fairy -Tale  of  Christianity,"  "The  Origins  of  Christian 
Mythology?'  He  could  recall,  as  the  words  rose  in  his  mem- 
ory, the  simplicity  of  the  rugged  face,  and  the  melancholy 
mingled  Avith  fire  which  had  always  marked  the  great  tutor  s 
sayings  about  religion.  vr    n 

'"  Fairy  Tale  !  "  Could  any  reasonable  man  watch  a  lite  like 
Catherine's  and  believe  that  nothing  but  a  delusion  lay  at  the 
heart  of  it  ?  And  as  he  asked  the  question  he  seemed  to  hear 
Mr.  Grey's  answer  :  "All  religions  are  true,  and  all  are  false. 
In  them  all,  more  or  less  visiblv,  man  grasps  at  the  one  thing 
needful— self  forsaken,  God  laid  hold  of.  The  spirit  m  them 
all  is  the  same,  answers  eternally  to  reality  ;  it  is  but  the  letter, 
the  fashion,  the  imagerv,  that  are  relative  and  changing. 

He  turned  and  walked  homeward,  struggling  with  a  host  of 
tempestuous  ideas  as  swift  and  varying  as  the  autumn  clouds 
hurrying  overhead..     And  tlien,  through  a  bre^k  w  a  ime  01 
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trees,  he  caught  sight  of  the  tower  and  •chancel  window  of  the 
little  church.  In  an  instant  he  had  a  vision  of  early  summer 
mornings — dewy,  perfumed,'  silent,  save  for  the  birds,  and  all 
the  soft  stir  of  rural  birtli  and  growth,  of  a  chancel  fragrant 
with  man)?-  flowei's,  of  a  distant  church  with  scattered  figures, 
of  the  kneeling  form  of  his  Avife  close  beside  him,  himself  bend- 
ing over  her,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  death  in  his  hand. 
The  emotion,  the  intensity,  the  absolute  self-surrender  of  in- 
numerable such  moments  in  the  past — moments  of  a  common 
faith,  a  common  self-abasement — came  flooding  back  upon 
him.  With  a  movement  of  joy  and  penitence  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Catherine's  master  and  his  own  :  ''^Fix  there 
thy  resting-place,  my  soul!'''' 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Catherine's  later  convalescence  dwelt  in  her  mind  in  after 
years  as  a  time  of  peculiar  softness  and  peace.  Her  baby-girl 
throve  ;  Robert  had  driven  the  squire  and  Henslowe  out  of  his 
mind,  and  was  all  eagerness  as  to  certain  negotiations  with  a 
famous  naturalist  for  a  lecture  at  the  village  club.  At  Mile 
End,  as  though  to  put  the  rector  in  the  wrong,  serious  illness 
had  for  the  time  disappeared  ;  and  Mrs.  Leyburn's  mild  chatter, 
as  she  gently  poked  about  the  house  and  garden,  went  out  in 
Catherine's  pony-carriage,  inspected  Catherine's  stores,  and 
hovered  over  Catherine's  babe,  had  a  constantly  cheering  effect 
on  the  still  languid  mother.  Like  all  theorists,  especially  those 
at  second-hand,  Mrs.  Leyburn's  maxims  had  been  very  much 
routed  by  the  event.  The  babe  had  ailments  she  did  not  under- 
stand, or  it  developed  likes  and  dislikes  she  had  forgotten 
existed  in  babies,  and  Mrs.  Leyburn  Avas  nonplused.  She  would 
sit  with  it  on  her  lap,  anxiously  studjdng  its  peculiarities. 
She  was  sure  it  squinted,  that  its  back  was  weaker  than  other, 
babies,  that  it  cried  more  than  hers  had  ever  done.  She  loved 
to  be  plaintive  ;  it  would  have  seemed  to  her  unladylike  to  be 
too  cheerful,  even  over  a  first  grandchild. 

Agnes  meanwhile  made  herself  practically  useful,  as  was  her 
way,  and  she  did  almost  more  than  anj^body  to  beguile  Cath- 
erine's recovery  by  her  hours  of  Long  Whindale  chat.  She  had 
no  passionate  feeling  about  the  place  and  the  people  as  Cath- 
erine had,  but  she  was  easily  content,  and  she  had  a  good 
wholesome  feminine  curiosity  as  to  the  courtings  and  weddings 
and  buryings  of  the  human  beinos  about  her.  So  she  would 
sit  and  chat,  working  the  while  with  the  quickest,  neatest  of 
fingers,  till  Catherine  knew  as  much  about  Jenny  Tyson's 
Whinborough  lover,  and  Farmer  TredalPs  troubles  with  his 
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eon,  and  the  way  in  which  that  odious  woman  Molly  Redgold 
bullied  her  little  consumptive  husband,  as  Agnes  knew,  which 
was  saying  a  good  deal. 

About  themselves  Agnes  was  frankness  itself. 

"  Since  you  went,"  she  would  say  with  a  shrug,  "  I  keep  the 
coach  steady,  perhaps,  but  Rose  drives,  and  we  shall  have  to 
go  where  she  takes  us.  By  the  way,  Cathie,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  her  here  ?  She  is  not  a  bit  like  herself.  I  don't 
generally  mind  being  snubbed.  It  amuses  her  and  doesn't  hurt 
me  ;  and,  of  course,  I  know  I  am  meant  to  be  her  foil.  But, 
really,  sometimes  she  is  too  bad  even  for  me." 

Catherine  sighed,  but  held  her  peace.  Like  all  strong  per- 
sons, she  kept  things  very  much  to  herself.  It  only  made 
vexations  more  real  to  talk  about  them.  But  she  and  Agnes 
discussed  the  winter  and  Berlin. 

"  You  had  better  let  her  go,"  said  Agnes,  significantly  ; 
*'  she  will  go  anyhow." 

A  few  days  afterward  Catherine,  opening  the  drawing-room 
door  unexpectedly,  came  upon  Rose  sitting  idly  at  the  piano, 
her  hands  resting  on  the  keys,  and  her  great  gray  eyes  strain- 
ing out  of  her  white  face  with  an  expression  which  sent  the 
sister's  heart  into  her  shoes. 

"  How  you  steal  about,  Catherine  !  "  cried  the  player,  getting 
up  and  shutting  the  piano.  "  I  declare  you  are  just  like  Mil- 
lais's  Gray  Lady  in  that  ghostly  gown." 

Catherine  came  swiftly  across  the  floor.  She  had  ju'st  left 
her  child,  and  the  sweet  dignity  of  motherhood  was  in  her  step, 
her  look.     She  came  and  threw  her  arms  round  the  girl. 

"  Rose,  dear,  I  have  settled  it  all  with  mamma.  The  money 
can  be  managed,  and  you  shall  go  to  Berlin  for  the  winter 
when  you  like." 

She  drew  herself  back  a  little,  still  with  her  arms  round 
Rose's  waist,  and  looked  at  her  smiling,  to  see  how  slie  took  it. 

Rose  had  a  strange  movement  of  irritation.  She  drew  her- 
self out  of  Catherine's  grasp. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  had  settled  on  Berlin,"  she  said  coldly. 
"Very  possible  Leipsic  would  be  better." 

Catherine's  face  fell. 

"  Whichever  you  like,  dear.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it 
ever  since  that  day  you  spoke  of  it — you  remember — and  now 
I  have  talked  it  over  with  mamma.  If  she  can't  manage  all 
the  expense  we  will  help.  Oh,  Rose,"  and  she  came  nearer 
again,  timidly,  her  eyes  melting,  "I  know  we  haven't  under 
stood  each  other.  I  have  been  ignorant,  I  think,  and  narrow. 
But  I  meant  it  for  the  best,  dear — I  did — " 
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Her  voice  failed  her,  but  in  her  look  there  seemed  to  be  writ- 
ten the  history  of  all  the  prayers  and  yearnings  of  her  youth 
over  the  p^^^ty  wayward  child  who  had  been  her  joy  and  tor- 
ment. Ros^  could  not  but  meet  that  look — its  nobleness,  its 
humble  surrender. 

Suddenly  two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She 
dashed  them  away  impatiently. 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  well,"  she  said,  as  though  in  irritable  excuse 
both  to  herself  and  Catherine.  "  I  believe  I  have  had  a  head- 
jache  for  a  fortnight." 

^  And  then  she  put  her  arms  down  on  a  table  near  and  hid  her 
face  upon  them.  She  was  one  bundle  of  jarring  nerves — sore, 
ipoor  passionate  child,  tliat  she  was  betraying  herself  ;  sorer 
still  that,  as  she  told  herself,  Catherine  was  sending  her  to 
Berlin  as  a  consolation.  When  girls  have  love-troubles  the 
first  thing  their  elders  do  is  to  look  for  a  diversion.  She  felt 
sick  and  humiliated.  Catherine  had  been  talking  her  over  witk 
the  family,  slie  supposed. 

Meanwliile  Catherine  stood  by  her  tenderly,  stroking  her  hair 
and  sayhig  soothing  things. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  at  Berlin,  Rose.  And  you 
mustn't  leave  me  out  of  your  life,  dear,  though  I  am  so  stupid 
and  unmusical.  You  must  write  to  me  about  all  you  do.  We 
must  begin  a  new  time.  Oh,  I  feel  so  guilty  sometimes,"  she 
went  on,  falling  into  a  low  intensity  of  voice  that  startled 
Rose,  and  made  her  look  hurriedly  up.  "  I  fought  against 
your  music,  I  suppose,  because  I  thought  it  was  devouring 
you — leaving  no  room  for — for  religion — for  God.  I  was 
jealous  of  it  for  Christ's  sake.  And  all  the  time  I  was  blun- 
dering !  Oh,  Rose,"  and  she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  chair, 
resting  her  head  against  the  girl's  shoulder,  "  papa  charged  me 
to  make  you  love  God,  and  I  torture  myself  with  thinking 
that,  instead,  it  has  been  my  doing,  my  foolish,  clumsy  doing, 
that  3^ou  have  come  to  think  religion  dull  and  hard.  Oh,  my 
darling,  if  I  could  make  amends — if  I  could  get  you  not  to 
love  your  art  less  but  to  love  it  in  God  !  Christ  is  the  first 
reality  ;  all  things  else  are  real  and  lovely  in  him.  Oh,  I 
have  been  frightening  you  away  from  him  I  I  ought  to  have 
drawn  you  near.  I  have  been  so — so  silent,  so  shut  up,  I  have 
never  tried  to  make  you  feel  what  it  was  kept  me  at  his  feet ! 
Oh,  Rose,  darling,  you  think  the  world  real,  and  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  real.  But  if  I  could  have  made  you  see  and  know 
the  things  I  have  seen  up  in  the  mountains — among  the  poor, 
the  dying — you  would  have  felt  him  saving  redeeming,  in- 
terceding, u  I  did.     Oh,   tlien  jou  mvMi  J^^  icoidd  have 
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known  that  Christ  only  is  real,  that  our  joys  can  only  truly 
exist  in  him.  I  should  have  been  more  open — more  faithful — 
more  humble." 

She  paused  with  a  long,  quivering  sigh.  Rose  suddenly 
lifted  herself,  and  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

Rose,  shaken  and  excited,  thought  o'f  course  of  that  night  at 
Biirwood,  when  she  had  won  leave  to  go  to  Manchester.  This 
scene  was  the  sequel  to  that — the  next  stage  in  one  and  the 
same  process.  Her  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
naturalist  who  comes  close  to  any  of  the  hidden  operations  of 
life.  She  had  come  near  to  Catherine's  spirit  in  the  growing. 
Beside  that  sweet  expansion,  how  poor  and  feverish  and  earth- 
stained  the  poor  child  felt  herself  ! 

But  there  were  many  currents  in  Rose — many  things  striv- 
ing for  the  mastery.  She  had  kissed  Catherine  once  or  twice, 
then  she  drew  herself  back  suddenly,  looking  into  the  other's 
face.     A  great  wave  of  feeling  rushed  up  and  broke. 

"  Catherine,  could  you  ever  have  married  a  man  that  did  not 
believe  in  Christ?" 

She  flung  the  question  out — a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity,  a 
wild  wish  to  find  an  outlet  of  some  sort  for  things  pent  up  in 
her,  driving  her  on. 

Catherine  started.  But  she  met  Rose's  half-frowning  eyes 
steadily. 

"  Never,  Rose  !     To  me  it  would  not  be  marriage." 

The  child's  face  lost  its  softness.     She  drew  one  hand  away. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  cried.  *'  Each  one  for 
himself." 

"  But  marriage  makes  two  one,"  said  Catherine,  pale,  but 
with  a  firm  clearness.  "  And  if  husband  and  wife  are  only 
one  in  body  and  estate,  not  one  in  soul,  why,  who  that  believes 
in  the  soul  would  accept  such  a  bond,  endure  such  a  miserable 
second  best  ?  " 

Slie  rose.  But  though  her  voice  had  recovered  all  its  energy, 
her  attitude,  her  look  was  still  tenderness,  still  yearning  itself. 

"  Religion  does  not  fill  up  the  soul,"  said  Rose  slowly.  Then 
she  added,  carelessly,  a  passionate  red  flying  into  her  cheek 
against  her  will  :  *'  However,  I  can  not  imagine  any  question' 
that  interests  me  personally  less.  I  was  curious  what  you 
would  say." 

And  she  too  got  up,  drawing  her  hand  lightly  along  the  key- 
board of  the  piano.  Her  yjose  had  a  kind  of  defiance  in  it  ;  her 
knit  brows  forbade  Catherine  to  ask  questions.  Catherine  stood 
irresolute.  Should  she  throw  herself  on  her  sister,  iniplor- 
ing  her  to  speak,  oponing  Jier  own  heart  on  the  subject  Qi*  this 
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^d,  unhappy  fancy  for  a  man  who  would  never  think  again 
of  the  child  he  had  played  with  ? 

But  the  north-country  dread  of  words,  of  speech  that  only 
defines  and  magnifies,  prevailed.  Let  there  be  no  words,  but 
let  her  love  and  watch. 

So,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  began  in  a  different  tone 
upon  the  inquiries  she  had  been  making,  the  arrangements 
that  would  be  wanted  for  this  musical  winter.  Rose  was 
almost  listless  at  first.  A  stranger  would  have  thought  she 
was  being  persuaded  into  something  against  her  will.  But 
she  could  not  keep  it  up.  The  natural  instinct  reasserted 
itself,  and  she  was  soon  planning  and  deciding  as  sharply,  and 
with  as  much  young  omniscience  as  usual. 

By  the  evening  it  was  settled.  Mrs.  Leyburn,  much  bewil- 
dered, asked  Catherine,  doubtfully,  the  last  thing  at  night, 
whether  she  wanted  Rose  to  be  a  professional.  Catherine  ex- 
claimed. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow,  staring  pensively  into  her 
bedroom  fire,  "  what's  she  to  do  with  all  this  music  ?  "  Then 
after  a  second  she  added,  half  severely  :  "  I  don't  believe  her 
father  would  have  liked  it  ;  I  don't,  indeed,  Catherine  !  " 

Poor  Catherine  smiled  and  sighed  in  the  background,  but 
made  no  reply. 

*'  However,  she  never  looks  so  pretty  as  when  she's  playing 
the  violin — never  !"  said  Mrs.  Leyburn  presently  in  the" dis- 
tance, with  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction.  "  She's  got  such  a 
lovely  hand  and  arm,  Catherine  I  They're  prettier  than 
mine,  and  even  your  father  used  to  notice  mine." 

"  Even.''''  The  word  had  a  little  sound  of  bitterness.  In 
spite  of  all  his  love,  had  the  gentle,  puzzle-headed  woman 
found  her  unearthly  husband  often  very  hard  to  live  with  ? 

Rose  meanwhile  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  her  hands  round 
her  knees,  dreaming.  So  she  had  got  her  heart's  desire  !  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  joy  in  the  getting,  but  that  was  the 
way  of  things,  one  was  told.  She  knew  she  should  hate  the 
Gel-mans — great,  bouncing,  overfed,  sentimental  creatures  ! 

Then  her  thoughts  ran  into  the  future.  After  six  months — 
yes,  by  April — she  would  be  home,  and  Agnes  and  her  mother 
could  meet  her  in  London. 

London.  Ah,  it  was  London  she  was  thinking  of  all  the 
time,  not  Berlin  !  She  could  not  stay  in  the  present  ;  or, 
rather,  the  Rose  of  the  present  went  straining  to  the  Rose  of 
the  future,  asking  to  be  riglited,  to  be  avenged. 

"I  will  learn — I  will  learn — I  will  learn  fast — many  things 
besides  music  I  "  she  said  to  herself  feverishly.    "  By  April  I 
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fchall  be  much  cleTOi*er.  Oh,  then  I  won't  bo  a  fool  so  easily. 
We  shall  be  sure  to  meet,  of  course.  But  he  shall  find  out 
that  it  "was  onlja  cAiYJ,  only  a  silly,  soft-hearted  baby  he  played 
with  down  here.  I  sha'n't  care  for  him  in  the  least,  of  course 
not,  not  after  six  months.  I  don't  mean  to.  And  I  will  make 
him  know  it — oh,  I  will,  though  he  is  so  wise,  and  so  much 
older,  and  mounts  on  such  stilts  when  he  pleases  !  " 

So  once  more  Hose  flung  her  defiance  at  fate.  But  when 
Catherine  came  along  the  passage  an  hour  later  she  heard  low 
sounds  from  Rose's  room,  which  ceased  abruptly  as  her  step 
drew  near.  The  elder  sister  paused;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears; 
her  hand  closed  indignantly.  Then  she  came  closer,  all  but 
went  in,  thought  better  of  it,  and  moved  away.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  brain -waves,  Langham  should  have  slept  rest- 
lessly that  night. 

Ten  days  later  an  escort  had  been  found,  all  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  Rose  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Leyburn  and  Agnes  lingered  awhile,  and  then  they  too 
departed  under  an  engagement  to  come  back  after  Christmas 
for  a  long  stay,  that  Sirs,  Leyburn  might  cheat  the  northern 
spring  a  little. 

So  husband  and  wife  were  alone  again.  How  they  relished 
their  solitude  !  Catherine  took  up  many  threads  of  work  which 
her  months  of  comparative  weakness  had  forced  her  to  let  drop. 
She  taught  vigorously  in  the  school;  in  the  afternoons,  so  far  as 
her  child  Avould  let  her,  she  carried  her  tender  presence  and  her 
practical  knowledge  of  nursing  to  the  sick  and  feeble;  and  on 
two  evenings  in  the  week  she  and  Robert  threw  open  a  little 
room  there  was  on  the  ground-floor  between  the  study  and  the 
dining-room  to  the  women  and  girls  of  the  village,  as  a  sort  of 
drawing-room.  Hard-worked  mothers  would  come,  who  had 
put  their  fretful  babes  to  sleep,  and  given  their  lords  to  eat,  and 
had  just  energy  left,  while  the  eldest  daughter  watched,  and 
the  men  were  at  the  club  or  the  Blue  Boar,  to  put  on  a  clean 
apron  and  climb  the  short  hill  to  the  rectory.  Once  there,  there 
was  nothing  to  think  of  for  an  hour  but  the  bright  room,  Cath- 
erine's kind  face,  the  rector's  jokes,  and  the  illustrated  papers 
or  the  photographs  that  were  spread  out  for  them  to  look  at 
if  thej"  would.  The  girls  loved  to  come,  because  Catherine 
could  teach  them  a  simple  dress-making,  and  was  clever  in 
catching  stray  persons  to  set  them  singing  ;  and  because  Mr. 
Elsmere  read  exciting  stories,  and  because  nothing  any  one  of 
them  ever  told  Mrs.  Elsmere  was  forgotten  by  her,  or  failed 
to  interest  ber,    Any  of  her  social  equals  of  the  neighborhood 
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would  have  hardly  recognized  the  reserved  and  stately  Cath- 
erine on  these  occasions.  Here  she  felt  herself  at  home,  at 
ease.  She  would  never,  indeed,  have  Robert's  pliancy,  his 
quick  divination,  and  for  some  time  after  her  transplanting  the 
north-countrywoman  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  suit  herself 
to  a  new  shade  of  local  character.  But  she  was  learning  from 
Robert  every  day  ;  she  watched  him  among  the  poor,  recog- 
nizing all  his  gifts  with  an  humble  intensity  of  admiring  love, 
which  said  little  but  treasured  everything,  and  for  herself  her 
inward  happiness  and  peace  shone  through  her  quiet  ways, 
making  her  the  mother  and  friend  of  all  about  her. 

As  for  Robert,  he,  of  course,  was  living  at  high  pressure  all 
round.  Outside  his  sermons  and  his  school,  his  Xatural  Histoiy 
Club  had  perhaps  most  of  his  heart,  and  the  passion  for  sci- 
ence, little  continuous  work  as  he  was  able  to  give  it,  grew  on 
him  more  and  more.  He  kept  up  as  best  he  could,  working 
with  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  when  he  could  not  spare  two,  and 
in  his  long  rambles  over  moor  and  hill  gathering  in  with  his 
quick  eye  a  harvest  of  local  fact  wherewith  to  feed  their  knowl- 
edge and  his  own. 

The  mornings  he  always  spent  at  work  among  his  books,  the 
afternoons  in  endless  tramps  over  the  parish,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  Catherine  ;  and  in  the  evenings,  if  Catherine 
was  "  at  home  "  twice  a  week  to  womankind,  he  had  his  nights 
when  his  study  became  the  haunt  and  prey  of  half  the  boys  in 
the  place,  who  were  free  of  everything,  as  soon  as  he  had 
taught  them  to  respect  his  books,  and  not  to  taste  his  medi- 
cines ;  other  nights  when  he  was  lecturing  or  stoiy-telling  in 
the  club  or  in  some  outlying  hamlet  ;  or  others  again,  when 
with  Catherine  beside  him  he  would  sit  trying  to  think  some 
of  that  religious  passion  which  burned  in  both  their  hearts 
into  clear  words  or  striking  illustrations  for  his  sermons. 

Then  his  choir  was  much  upon  his  mind.  He  knew  nothing 
about  music,  nor  did  Catherine  ;  their  efforts  made  Rose  laugh 
irreverently  when  she  got  their  letters  at  Berlin.  But  Robert 
believed  in  a  choir  chiefly  as  an  excellent  social  and  centraliz- 
ing instrument.  There  had  been  none  in  Mr.  Preston's  day. 
He  was  determined  to  have  one,  and  a  good  one,  and  by  sheer 
energy  he  succeeded,  delighting  in  his  boyish  way  over  the 
opposition  some  of  his  novelties  excited  among  the  older  and 
more  stiff-backed  inhabitants. 

"  Let  them  talk,"  he  would  say  brightly  .  to  Catherine. 
"  They  will  come  round  ;  and  talk  is  good.  Anything  to 
make  them  think,  to  stir  the  pool  I  " 

Of   course  that  old  problem  of  the    agricultural  laborejf 
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weighed  upon  him — his  grievances,  his  wants.  He  went  about 
pondering  the  English  land  system,  more  than  half  inclined 
one  day  to  sink  part  of  his  capital  in  a  peasant-proprietor  ex- 
periment, and  ingulfed  the  next  in  all  the  moral  and  economi- 
cal objection  to  the  French  system.  Land  for  allotments,  at 
any  rate,  he  had  set  his  heart  on.  But  in  this  direction,  as  in 
many  others,  the  way  was  barred.  All  the  land  in  the  parish 
was  the  squire's,  and  not  one  inch  of  the  squire's  land  would 
Henslowe  let  young  Elsniere  have  anything  to  do  with  if  he 
knew  it.  He  would  neither  repair  nor  enlarge  the  Workmen's 
Institute  ;  and  he  had  a  way  of  forgetting  the  squire's  custom- 
ary subscriptions  to  parochial  objects,  always  paid  through 
him,  which  gave  him  much  food  for  chuckling  whenever  he 
passed  Elsmere  in  the  countr}''  lanes.  The  man's  coarse  inso- 
lence and  mean  hatred  made  themselves  felt  at  eveiy  turn,  be- 
smirching and  embittering. 

Still  it  was  very  true  that  neither  Henslowe  nor  the  squire 
could  do  Robert  much  harm.  His  hold  on  the  parish  was  visi- 
bly strengthening  ;  his  sermons  were  not  only  filling  the  church 
with  his  own  parishioners,  but  attracting  hearers  from  the  dis- 
tricts round  Murewell,  so  that  even  on  these  winter  Sundays 
there  was  almost  always  a  sprinkling  of  strange  faces  among 
the  congregation  ;  and  his  position  in  the  county  and  diocese 
was  becoming  every  month  more  honorable  and  important. 
The  gently  about  showed  them  much  kindness,  and  would  have 
shown  them  much  hospitality  if  they  had  been  allowed.  But 
though  Robert  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  about  him,  and  liked 
the  society  of  his  equals  as  much  as  most  good-tempered  and 
vivacious  people  do,  he  and  Catherine  decided  that  for  the  pres 
ent  they  had  no  time  to  spare  for  visits  and  county  society. 
Still,  of  course,  there  were  many  occasions  on  which  the  rou- 
tine of  their  life  brought  them  across  their  neighbors,  and  it 
began  to  be  pretty  widely  recognized  that  Elsmere  was  a 
young  fellow  of  unusual  promise  and  intelligence,  that  his  wife 
too  was  remarkable,  and  that  between  them  they  were  likely 
to  raise  the  standard  of  clerical  effort  considerably  in  their 
part  of  Surrey. 

All  the  factors  of  this  life — his  work,  his  influence,  his  recov- 
ered health,  the  lavish  beauty  of  the  country — Elsmere  enjoyed 
with  all  his  heart.  But  at  the  root  of  all  there  lay  what  gave 
value  and  savor  to  everytliing  else — tliat  exquisite  home-life  of 
theirs,  that  tender,  triple  bond  of  husband,  wife  and  child. 

Catherine,  coming  home  tired  from  teaching  or  visiting, 
would  find  her  step  quickening  as  she  reached  the  gate  of  the 
yectory,  and  the  sense  of  delicious  possession  waking  up  in  her, 
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which  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  motherhood.  There,  at  the 
window,  between  the  lamp-light  behind  and  the  winter  dusk 
ouUide,  would  be  the  child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  little  wondering, 
motiveless  smiles  passing  over  the  tiny  puckered  face  that  was 
so  oddly  like  Robert  already.  And  afterward,  in  the  fire  light- 
ed nursery,  with  the  bath  in  front  of  the  high  fender,  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  baby  life  beside  it,  she  would  go  through 
those  functions  which  mothers  love  and  linger  over,  let  the 
kicking,  dimpled  creature  principally  concerned  protest  as  it 
may  against  the  over-refinements  of  civilization.  Then,  when 
the  little  restless  voice  was  stilled,  and  the  cradle  left  silent  in 
the  darkened  room,  there  would  come  the  short  watching  for 
Robert,  his  voice,  his  kiss,  their  simple  meal  together,  a  mo- 
ment of  rest,  of  laughter  and  chat,  before  some  fresh  effort 
claimed  them.  Every  now  and  then — Avhite-letter  days — there 
would  drop  on  them  a  long  evening  together.  Then  out  would 
come  one  of  the  few  books — Dante  or  Virgil  or  Milton — which 
had  entered  into  the  fiber  of  Catherine's  strong  nature.  The 
two  heads  would  draw  close  over  them,  or  Robert  would  take 
some  thought  of  hers  as  a  text,  and  spout  away  from  the  hearth- 
rug, watching  all  the  while  for  her  smile,  her  look  of  assent. 
Sometimes,  late  at  night,  when  there  was  a  sermon  on  his  mind, 
he  would  dive  into  his  pocket  for  his  Greek  Testament  and 
make  her  read,  partly  for  the  sake  of  teaching  her — for  she 
knew  some  Greek  and  longed  to  know  more — but  mostly  that 
he  might  get  from  her  some  of  that  garnered  wealth  of  spirit- 
ual experience  which  he  adored  in  her.  They  Avould  go  from 
verse  to  verse,  from  thought  to  thought,  till  suddenly  perhaps 
the  tide  of  feeling  would  rise,  and  while  the  wind  swept  round 
the  house,  and  the  owls  hooted  in  the  elms,  they  would  sit 
hand  in  hand,  lost  in  love  and  faith — Christ  near  them — Etern- 
ity, warm  with  God,  enwrapping  them. 

So  much  for  the  man  of  action,  the  husband,  the  philanthro- 
pist. In  reality,  great  as  was  tlie  moral  energy  of  this  period 
of  Elsmere's  life,  the  dominant  distinguishing  note  of  it  was 
not  moral  but  intellectual. 

In  matters  of  conduct  he  was  but  developing  habits  and  ten- 
dencies already  strongly  present  in  him  ;  in  matters  of  think- 
ing, with  every  month  of  this  winter  he  was  becoming  con- 
scious of  fresh  forces,  fresh  hunger,  fresh  horizons. 

*'  One  halfofyorrr  day  he  the  king  of  your  world^^  Mr.  Grey 
had  said  to  him  :  "  the  othar  half  he  the  slave  of  some  thing 
which  will  take  you  out  of  your  loorld,  into  the  general  life, 
the  life  of  thought,  of  man  as  a  whole,  of  the  universe." 
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The  counsel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  struck  root  and  flowered 
into  action.  So  many  men  of  Elsmere's  type  give  themselves 
up  once  and  for  all  as  they  became  mature  to  the  life  of  doing 
and  feeling,  practically  excluding  the  life  of  thought.  It  was 
Henry  Grey's  influence,  in  all  probability,  perhaps,  too,  the 
training  of  an  earlier  Langham,  that  saved  for  Elsmere  the  life 
of  thought. 

Tiie  form  taken  by  this  training  of  his  own  mind  he  had  been 
til  us  encouraged  not  to  abandon  was,  as  we  know,  the  study 
of  history.  He  had  well  mapped  out  before  him  that  book  on 
the  origins  of  France  which  he  had  described  to  Langham.  It 
was  to  take  him  years,  of  course,  and  meanwhile,  in  his  first 
enthusiasm,  he  was  like  a  child,  reveling  in  the  treasure  of 
work  tliat  lay  before  him.  And  he  had  told  Langham,  he  had 
just  got  below  the  surface  of  a  great  subject  and  was  beginning 
to  dig  into  the  roots  of  it.  Hitherto  he  had  been  under  the 
guidance  of  men  of  his  own  day,  of  the  nineteenth  century 
historian,  who  refashions  the  past  on  the  lines  of  his  own  mind, 
who  gives  it  rationality,  coherence,  and,  as  it  were,  modernness, 
so  that  the  main  impression  he  produces  on  us,  so  long  as  we 
look  at  that  past  through  him  only,  is  on  the  whole  an  impres- 
sion of  continuity,  of  resemblance. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  impression  left  on  a  man 
by  the  attempt  to  plunge  into  the  materials  of  history  for  him- 
self is  almost  always  an  extraordinarily  sharp  impression  of 
difference,  or  contrast.  Ultimately,  of  course,  he  sees  that 
these  men  and  women  whose  letters  and  biographies,  whose 
creeds  and  general  conceptions  he  is  investigating,  are  in  truth 
liis  ancestors,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  But  at  first 
the  student  who  goes  back,  say,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  be- 
hind the  Renaissance  or  behind  the  Crusades  into  the  actual 
deposits  of  the  past,  is  often  struck  with  a  kind  of  vertigo.  The 
men  and  women  whom  he  has  dragged  forth  into  the  light  of 
his  own  mind  are  to  him  like  some  strange  puppet-show.  They 
are  called  by  names  he  knows — kings,  l)isho})S,  judges,  poets, 
priests,  men  of  letters — but  what  a  gulf  between  him  and  them! 
What  motives,  what  beliefs,  what  embryonic  processes  of 
thought  and  morals,  what  bizarre  combinations  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  of  the  highest  sanctity  with  the  lowest  cred- 
ulity or  falsehood  ;  what  extraordinary  prepossessions,  born 
with  a  man  and  tainting  his  whole  ways  of  seeing  and  think- 
ing from  childhood  to  the  grave  !  Amid  all  the  intellectual 
dislocation  of  the  spectacle,  indeed,  he  perceives  certain  Greeks 
and  certain  Latins  who  represent  a  foi-ward  strain,  who  belong 
HB  it  seems  to  a  world  of  their  own,  a  world  ahead  of  theaa? 
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To  them,  he  stretches  out  his  hand:  **  Yoii,-^  ho  says  to  them, 
"  though  your  priests  spoke  to  you  not  of  Christ,  but  of  Zeus 
and  Artemis,  you  are  really  my  kindred!"  But  intellectually 
they  stand  alone.  Around  them,  after  them,  for  long  ages  the 
world  "spake  as  a  child,  felt  as  a  child,  understood  as  a  child.'' 

Then  ho  sees  what  it  is  makes  the  difference,  digs  the  gulf. 
^^ Science, '''  the  mind  cries,  "  ordered  knowledge  .^^  And  so  for 
the  first  time  the  modern  recognizes  what  the  accumulations  of 
his  forefathers  have  done  for  him.  He  takes  the  torch  which 
man  has  been  so  long  and  patiently  fashioning  tolns  hand,  and 
turns  it  on  the  past,  and  at  every  step  the  sight  grows  stranger, 
and  yet  more  moving,  more  pathetic.  The  darkness  into  which 
he  penetrates  does  but  make  him  grasp  his  own  guiding  light 
the  more  closely.  And  yet,  bit  by  bit,  it  has  been  prepared 
for  him  by  these  groping,  half-conscious  generations,  and  the 
scrutiny  which  began  in  repulsion  and  laughter  ends  in  a  mar- 
veling gratitude . 

But  the  repulsion  and  the  laughter  come  first,  and  during 
this  winter  of  work  Elsmere  felt  them  both  very  strongly. 
He  would  sit  in  the  morning  buried  among  the  records  of  de- 
caying Rome  and  emerging  France,  surrounded  by  Chronicles, 
by  Church  Councils,  by  lives  of  the  saints,  by  primitive  sys- 
tems of  law,  pushing  his  imaginative,  impetuous  way  tin-ough 
them.  Sometimes  Catherine  would  be  there,  and  he  would 
pour  out  on  her  soMiething  of  Avhat  was  in  his  own  mind. 

One  day  he  was  deep  in  the  life  of  a  certain  saint.  The  saint 
had  been  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  Southern  France.  His  biog- 
rapher was  his  successor  in  the  see,  a  man  of  high  political 
importance  in  the  Burgundian  state,  renowned  besides  for 
sanctity  and  learning.  Only  some  twenty  years  separated  the 
biography,  at  the  latest,  from  the  death  of  its  subject.  It  con- 
tained some  curious  material  for  social  history,  and  Robert  was 
reading  it  with  avidit3^  But  it  was,  of  course,  a  tissue  of  mar- 
vels. The  young  bishop  had  practiced  every  virtue  known^to 
the  time,  and  wrought  every  conceivable  miracle,  and  the 
miracles  were  better  told  than  usual,  with  more  ingenuity, 
more  imagination.  Perhaps  on  that  account  they  struck  the 
reader's  sense  more  sharply. 

"  And  the  saint  said  to  the  sorcerers  and  to  the  practicers  of 
unholy  arts,  that  they  should  do  those  evil  things  no  more,  for 
he  had  bound  the  spirits  of  whom  they  were  wont  to  inquire, 
and  they  would  get  no  further  answers  to  their  incantations, 
Then  those  stiff-necked  sons  of  the  devil  fell  upon  the  man  of 
God,  scourged  him  sore,  and  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he 
would  aot  instantly  loose  tliose  spirits  he  had  bound.    And  see* 
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ing  he  could  prevail  nothing,  and  being,  moreover,  admonished 
by  God  so  to  do,  he  permitted  them  work  their  own  damna- 
tion. For  he  called  for  a  parchment  and  wrote  upon  it:  ^Am- 
brose unto  Satan — Enter!  '  Then  was  the  spell  loosed,  the 
spirits  returned,  the  sorcerers  inquired  as  they  were  accustomed, 
and  received  answers.  But  in  a  short  space  of  time  every  one 
of  them  perished  miserably  and  was  delivered  unto  his  natural 
lord  Satanas,  whereunto  he  belonged." 

Robert  made  a  hasty  exclamation,  and  turned  to  Catherine, 
who  was  working  beside  him,  read  the  passage  to  her,  with  a 
few  words  as  to  the  book  and  its  author. 
•  Catherine's  work  dropj^ed  a  moment  on  to  her  knee. 

'*  What  extraordinary  superstition  !  "  she  said,  startled.  "  A 
bishop,  Robert,  and  an  educated  man  ?  " 

Robert  nodded. 

"  But  it  is  the  whole  habit  of  mind,"  he  said  half  to  himself, 
staring  into  the  fire,  "  that  is  so  astounding.  Xo  one  escapes 
it.     The  whole  age  really  is  non-sane." 

"  I  suppose  the  devout  Catholic  would  believe  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Robert,  dreamily,  and  remained  sunk 
in  thought  for  long  after,  while  Catherine  worked,  and  pon- 
dered a  Christmas  entertainment  for  her  girls. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  scientific  work,  fragmentary  as  it  was, 
that  was  really  quickening  and  sharpening  these  historical  im- 
pressions of  his.  Evolution — once  a  mere  germ  in  the  mind — 
was  beginning  to  press,  to  encroach,  to  intermeddle  with  the 
mind's  other  furniture. 

And  the  comparative  instinct — that  tool  par  excellence^  of 
modern  science — was  at  last  fully  awake,  was  growing  fast, 
taking  hold,  now  here,  now  there. 

"  It  is  tolerably  clear  to  me,"  he  said  to  himself  suddenly 
one  winter  afternoon,  as  he  was  trudging  home  alone  from 
Mile  End,  "  that  some  day  or  other  I  must  set  to  work  to  bring 
a  little  order  into  one's  notions  of  the  Old  Testament.  At 
present  they  are  just  a  chaos  !  " 

He  walked  on  a  while,  struggling  with  the'rainstonn  which 
had  overtaken  him,  till  again  the  mind's  quick  life  took. voice. 

"  But  what  matter  ?  God  is  the  beofinninor — God  in  the 
prophets — in  Israel's  best  life — God  is  Christ  !  How  are  any 
theories  about  the  Pentateuch  to  touch  that  ?  " 

And  into  the  clear  eyes,  the  young  face  aglow  with  wind 
and  rain,  there  leaped  a  lii^rlit,  a  softness  indescribable. 

But  the  vivider  and  the  keener  grew  this  new  m.ental  life  of 
Elsmere's,  the  most  constant  became  his  sense  of  soreness  as  to 
that  foolish  and  motiveless  q^uarrel^ which  divided  him  from  tko 
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squire.  Naturally  he  was  forever  being  harassed  and  pulled  up 
in  his  work  by  the  mere  loss  of  the  Miirevrell  library.  To  have 
such  a  collection  so  close,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  it,  was  a  state 
of  things  no  student  could  help  feeling  severely.  But  it  was 
much  more  than  that  :  it  Avas  the  man  he  hankered  after  ;  the 
man  who  was  a  master  where  he  was  a  beginner  ;  the  man  who 
had  given  his  life  to  learning,  and  was  carrying  all  his  vast 
accumulations  somberly  to  the  graves,  unused,  untransmitted. 

"  He  might  have  given  me  his  knowledge,"  thought  Els- 
mere,  sadly,  "  and  I— I — would  have  been  a  son  to  him.  Why 
is  life  so  perverse  ?  " 

Meanwhile  he  was  as  much  cut  off  from  the  great  house  and  its 
master  as  though  both  had  been  surrounded  by  the  thorn  hedge 
of  fairy  tale.  The  Hall  had  its  visitors  during  these  winter 
months,  but  the  Elsmeres  saw  nothing  of  them.  Robert 
gulped  down  a  natural  sigh  when  one  Saturday  evening,  as  he 
passed  the  Hall  gates,  he  saw  driving  through  them  the  chief 
of  English  science  side  by  side  with  the  most  accomplished  of 
English  critics. 

"  '  There  are  good  times  in  the  world,  and  I  ain't  in  'em  !  '  " 
he  said  to  himself,  with  a  laugh  and  a  shrug,  as  he  turned  up 
the  lane  to  the  rectory,  and  then,  boy-like,  was  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  greeted  Catherine  with  all  the  tenderer  greeting. 

Only  on  two  occasions  during  three  months  could  he  be  sure 
of  having  seen  the  squire.  Both  were  in  the  twilight,  when,  as 
the  neighborhood  declared,  Mr.  Wendover  always  walked,  and 
both  made  a  sharp  impression  on  the  rector's  nerves.  In  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  loneliest  commons  of  the  parish  Robert, 
swinging  along  one  November  evening  through  the  scattered 
furze-bushes,  growing  ghostly  in  the  darkness,  was  suddenly 
conscious  of  a  cloaked  figure  with  slouching  shoulders  and  head 
bent  forward  coming  toward  him.  It  passed  without  recogni- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  for  an  instant  Robert  caught  the  long, 
sharpened  features  and  haughty  eyes  of  the  squire. 

At  another  time  Robert  was  walking  far  from  home,  along 
a  bit  of  level  road.  The  pools  in  the  ruts  were  just  filmed  with 
frost,  and  gleamed  under  the  sunset  ;  the  winter  dusk  was  clear 
and  chill.  A  horseman  turned  into  the  road  from  the  side  lane. 
It  was  the  squire  again,  alone.  The  sharp  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching hoofs  stirred  Robert's  pulse,  and  as  they  passed  each 
other  the  rector  raised  his  hat.  He  thought  his  greeting  was 
acknowledged,  but  could  not  be  quite  sure.  From  the  shelter 
of  a  group  of  trees  he  stood  a  moment  and  looked  after  the  re- 
treating fiofure.  It  and  the  \\ov%e  showed  dark  against  a  wide 
iky  barred  by  itormy  reds  and  purples.    The  wiad  whistiad 
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through  the  withered  oaks  ;  the  long  road  with  its  lines  of 
glimmering  pools  seemed  to  stretch  endlessly  into  the  sunset ; 
and  with  every  minute  the  night  strode  on.  Age  and  loneli- 
ness could  have  found  no  fitter  setting.  A  shiver  ran  through 
Elsmere  as  he  stepped  forward. 

Undoubtedly  the  quarrel,  helped  by  his  work,  and  the  per- 
petual presence  of  that  beautiful  house  commanding  the  whole 
country  round  it  from  the  plateau  above  the  river,  kept  Elsmere 
specially  in  mind  of  the  squire.  As  before  their  first  meeting, 
and  in  spite  of  it,  he  became  more  and  more  imaginatively  pre- 
occupied with  him.  One  of  the  signs  of  it  was  a  strong  desire 
to  read  the  squire's  two  famous  books  :  one,  "  The  Idols  of  the 
Market-place,"  an  attack  on  English  beliefs  ;  the  other,  "  Es- 
says on  English  Culture,"  an  attack  on  English  ideals  of  edu- 
cation. He  had  never  come  across  them  as  it  happened,  and 
perhaps  Newcome's  denunciation  had  some  effect  in  indiicing 
him  for  a  time  to  refrain  from  reading  them.  But  in  Decem- 
ber he  ordered  them  and  waited  their  coming  with  impatience. 
He  said  nothing  of  the  order  to  Catherine  ;  somehow  there 
were  by  now  two  or  three  portions  of  his  work,  two  or  three 
branches  of  his  thouorht,  which  had  fallen  out  of  their  common 
discussion.  After  all  she  was  not  literary,  and  with  all  their 
oneness  of  soul  there  could  not  be  an  identity  of  interests  or 
pursuits. 

The  books  arrived  in  the  morning.  (Oh,  how  dismally  well^ 
with  what  a  tightening  of  the  heart,  did  Robert  always  remem- 
ber that  day  in  after-years  !)  He  was  much  too  busy  to  look 
at  them,  and  went  off  to  a  meeting.  In  the  evening,  coming 
home  late  from  his  nigiit-school,  he  found  Catherine  tired,  sent 
her  to  bed,  and  went  himself  into  his  study  to  put  together 
some  notes  for  a  cottage  lecture  he  was  to  give  the  following 
day.  The  packet  of  books,  unopened,  lay  on  his  writing-table. 
He  took  off  the  wrapper,  and  in  his  eager  way  fell  to  reading 
the  first  he  touched.  ^ 

It  was  the  first  volume  of  "The  Idols  of  the  Market-place." 

Ten  or  twelve  years  before,  Mr.  Wendover  had  launched 
this  book  into  a  startled  and  protesting  England.  It  had  been 
the  fruit  of  his  first  renewal  of  contact  with  English  life  and 
English  ideas  after  his  return  from  Berlin.  Fresh  from  the 
speculative  ferment  of  Germany  and  the  far  profaner  sceptic- 
ism of  France,  he  had  returned  to  a  society  where  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  were 
still  regarded  as  valid  and  important  counters  on  the  board  of 
thought.  The  result  had  been  this  book.  In  it  each  strong- 
told  of  English  popular  religion  had  been  assailed  in  turn,  at  ^ 
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tlm.  when  English  orthodoxy  was  a  far  move  formidable  thing 

''Tbi'pen°aT;ueh,  the  Prophet.,  the  Gospels,  St. Paul,  Tradi- 
tion the  Fathers,  Protestantism  and  Justification  by  Faith, 
thTEi-^hteenth  Centurv,the  Broad  Church  Movement  Angli- 
can TheoW-the  squire  had  his  say  about  them  all.  And 
wh«e  the  cSolness  and  frankness  of  the  method  sent  a  shock 
^f  indignation  and  horror  through  the  religious  pubho,  the 
ot  i"'^'g"""""  ;;.  ..„,.  „„^i  the  epigrams  with  which  thd 
Wk%:as' r"  n  W'd'both  the  "religious  and  irreligious 
public  to  read,  whether  they  would  or  no.  A  storm  of  con- 
[loversv  rose  round  the  volumes,  and  some  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  English  life  had  said  at  the  time,  and  maintained 
since,  that  fhe^publicatiou  of  the  book  had  made  or  marked  an 

'^Robert  had  lighted  on  those  pages  in  the  Essay  on  the  Gos 
reU  where  the  s^^uire  fell  to  analyzing  the  evidence  foi  the 
^tun'ection,  following  up  his  analysis  by  an  ftemP  at  re- 
Tons  -noting 'the  conditions  out  of  which  the  be  lef  in  Ae 
Wend"  arose.  Robert  began  to  read  yaguely.at  fii.t,  tlien 
ohurrv  on  through  page  5ter  page,  still  standing,  seized  at 
once  b/the  bizarr?  plwer  of  the'style,  the  audacity  and  range 

■"'n^^ aTrndt  the  house.     Outside,  the  tossing,  moaning 
Decembei  nil    ;  inside,  the  faintly  cracking  fire,  the  standing 

EH*  s- :  sir  s:^Ar:.'f £-..=, : 

all  "ourcef-from  his  own  historical  work,  from  the  squiie  s 
book  from  the  secret  half-conscious  recesses  of    he  m  nd- 
eiue^'ed  in  o  it,  and  as  it  passed  it  seemed  to  scorch  the  h«irt 
He  staved  bowed  there  a  while,  then  he  roused  himself  ^  th 

Xch      11  overshadowed  bim.     Ke  knelt  there,  -straining  his 
breath  le"t  it  should  wake  her,  wrestling  piteously  with  him- 
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self  crying  for  pardon,  for  faith,  feeling  himself  uttenv  iin. 
^orthy  to  touch  even  the  dear  hand  that  la/  o  netr  ^hfm 
se?vef    Thi^?'"  ^''^^.f  ""al  forces  of  his  life  reasserted  theml 
selves,     a  he  horror  lifted.     Prayer  brought  comfort  and  a 
passionate  healing  self-abasement.  ''  Maste.^  forg^e--  defend- 

SV)  r"™*^  i'"  ^''^^■"gl'ean.  "There'is,Le  other  IL 
fighlethfor  us,  hit  only  Thou,  O  God!'' 

He  did  not  open-the  book  again.     Next  morning  he  cut  it 
back  into  lus  shelves.     If  the.l  were  any  Christiai?  whoCuld 

shuddp,'nf '"  ^"t=*.g°"i^t  with  a  light  heart,  he  felt  wTth  a 
shudder  of  memory  it  was  not  he. 

««iVt^  v"  "^il'''?'  'f  ™'"g  nor  experience  enough-yet,"  he 
said  to  himself  slowly,  as  he  moved  away,  "of  Sourse  it  can 
be  met,  but  Jmust  grow,  must  think-first  " 

so,^  Hp  d^/  n'^'"''  "T '''•'  ^?  ^^''^  "°*  ^  ^™'-<J  to  any  living 
l°>!;  K  .  1       pen'*"?*'  for  It   in  the   tenderest,  most  secret 

re^/entcLtrine.'""'^^'-^^™"'  the  thought'of  revealing 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  poisoned  folk  at  Mile  End  lived  and 
apparently  throve,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  the  universe 
Robert,  as  soon  as  he  found  that   radical   measures  were  fo; 

o  n  ^n  T''"''  ^f  "l^P''^'?  '"■"^^"  ^^"'^  redoubled  ei'ergy 
to  making  the  people  use  such  palliatives  as  were  within  thfir 
reach,  and  had  preached  boiled  water  and  the  removal  of  filth 
itL  n  r,  f^'^'^'-^'l^o  Catherine,  his  dreams  were  one  long  sfn- 
itaiy  nightmare.  But  he  was  not  confiding  enouo-h  tobilieve 
that  the  people  paid  much  heed,  and  he  hoped  more  from  a 

rai^seti'i      ''  ""^  "^  November  a  season  of  furious 

Then  Robert  began  to  watch  Mile  End  with  anxiety  for  so 

re.^h;  fhn^  .,  ]  P?''^"''  ''="''"'8  ^"^'""^  'hem  no  worse 

St:itb;"al:d"Sir  °^''-^  ^"—"'1  '•'>- 

Christmas  came  and  went,  and  with  the  end  of  December 
the  wet  weather  returned.  Day  after  day  rolling  maTs™s  of 
southwest  cloud  came  up  from  the  itl.antic  and  wrai.ped  the 
whole  country  m  rain,  which  reminded  Catherine  of  he.^WSst' 
moreland  rain  more  than  any  she  had  yet  seen  in  the  «outh 
f:^Zlr'^:f  l>er  of  lik;ng'it  for  that 'reason,  but  she  Xok 
the  beets."      '  "'^'  '^'''""'^  '^^'  ''  ^^^  "  "°''^«g  '''"'out  j 
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One  afternoon  she  was  shutting  the  door  of  the  school 
behind  her  and  stepping  out  on  the  road  skirting  the  green— 
the  bedabbled  wintrv  g?een-when  she  saw  Robert  emerging 
fronithe  Mile  End  lane.  She  crossed  over  to  him  wondering 
a'  she  neared  him  that  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  he. 
He  was  striding  along,  his  wide-awake  o-r  his  eves  and 
so   absorbed   th^t   she   had   almost   touched  him  before   he 

'^  "  Dariing,  is  that  you  ?  Don't  stop  me,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  ponv-carriage  in  for  Meyrick.  I  have  just  come^  back 
toS^It  accu?sed  place  ;  tLee  cases  of  diphtheria  in  one 
house,— Sharland's  wife  and  two  others  down  with  tevei. 

She  made  a  horrifiea  exclamation. 

"It  will  spread,"  he  said,  gloomily  "  I  know  it  ^ill  1 
never  saw  the  children  look  such  a  ghastly  crew  l^efo^-e  Well 
I  must  ffo  for  Meyrick  and  a  nurse,  and  we  must  isolate  and 

"ta'&vtvs'i  diphtheria  epidemic  in  the  hamlet  had 
reached   terrible   proportions.     There   had  been    one   death 
others  we,4  expected,  and  soon  Robert  in  his  brief  hours  at 
home  could  find  no  relief  in  anything  so  heavy  was  the  op- 
r,res-^ion  of  the  day's  memories.     At  first  Catherine  fo.  the 
S's  sake  kept  away  ;  but  the  little  Mary  was  weaned  had 
a  good  Scotch  nurse,  was  in  every  way  thriving,  and  aftei  a 
da^v  or  two  Catherine's  craving  to  help,  to  be  with  Robert  in 
Hs^trouble,  was  too  strong   to  be  withstood.  ^But  she  da  ed 
not  go  backward  and  fo^'^ard  between  her  baby  arid  the  d^^^^^^^ 
theritic  children.     So  she  bethought  herse  f  of  Ms  Wsmere  s 
sei-vant,  old  Martha,  who  was  still  inhabi  ing  Mis.  Elsmere  s 
cottage' till  a  tenant  could  be  found  for  it,  and  doing  good 
service  meanwhile  as  an  occasional  paris^i   nurse.     ^1  he  baby 
and  its  nurse  went  over  to  the  cottage      Catherine  earned  the 
child  there,  wrapped  close  in  maternal  arms,  and  leaMng  her 
on  old  Martha's  lap,  went  back  to  Robert.  ,  „„^  fi„l,t 

Then  she  and  he  devoted  themselves  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  the  epidemic.  At  the  climax  of  it  there  were  about  twen- 
ty children  down  with  it  in  different  stages,  an^f^ven  cases  of 
fiver  Thev  had  two  hospital  nurses  ;  one  of  the  bettei  cot- 
tages, turned  into  a  sanatorium,  accommodated  the  worst  cases 
under  the  nurses,  and  Robert  and  Catherine,  directed  by  them 
and  the  doctors/took  the  responsibility  of  the  rest,  be  ^P-g 
to  nurse  the  bovs  and  she  the  girls.  Of  the  fever  cases  Shai- 
iand's  wife  was'  the  worst.  A  feeble  creature  at  all  tunes  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  she  could  weather  through.  But  day 
after  day  passed,  and  by  dint  of  incessant  nursmg  she  stlU 
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lived.  A  youth  of  twenty,  the  main  support  of  a  mother  and 
five  or  six  younger  children,  was  also  desperately  ill.  Robert 
hardly  ever  had  him  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  boy's  dog-like 
affection  for  the  rector,  struggling  with  bis  deathly  weakness, 
was  like  a  perpetual  exemplification  of  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd — 
the  power  of  life  struggling  with  the  powxr  of  death. 

It  was  a  fierce  fight.  Presently  it  seemed  to  the  husband 
and  wife  as  though  the  few  daily  hours  spent  at  the  rectory  wer« 
mere  halts  between  successive  acts  of  battle  with  the  plague- 
fiend — a  more  real  and  grim  Grendel  of  the  Marshes — for  the 
lives  of  children.  Catherine  could  always  sleep  in  these  inter- 
vals, quietly  and  dreamlessl}^  ;  Robert  \qv\  soon  could  only 
sleep  by  the  help  of  some  prescription  of  old  Meyrick^s.  On  all 
occasions  of  strain  since  his  boyhood  there  had  been  signs  in 
him  of  a  certain  lack  of  constitutional  hardness  which  his 
mother  knew  very  well,  but  which  his  wife  was  ov^y  just  be- 
ginning to  recognize.  However,  he  laughed  to  scorn  any  at- 
tempt to  restrain  his  constant  goings  and  comings,  or  those 
hours  of  night-nursing,  in  which,  as  the  hospital  nurses  were 
the  first  to  admit,  no  one  was  so  successful  as  the  rector.  And 
when  he  stood  up  on  Sundaj's  to  preach  in  Mure  well  Church, 
the  worn  and  spiritual  look  of  the  man,  and  the  knowledge 
warm  at  each  heart  of  those  before  him  of  how  the  rector  not 
only  talked  but  lived,  carried  every  word  home. 

This  strain  upon  all  the  moral  and  phj^sical  forces,  however, 
strangely  enough,  came  to  Robert  as  a  kind  of  relief.  It  broke 
through  a  tension  of  brain  which  of  late  had  become  an  oppres- 
sion. And  for  both  him  and  Catherine  these  dark  times  had 
moments  of  intensest  joy,  points  of  white  light  illuminating 
heaven  and  earth.  There  were  cloudy  nights — wet,  stormy 
January  nights — when  sometimes  it  happened  to  them  to  come 
back  both  together  from  the  hamlet,  Robert  carrying  a  lantern, 
Catherine  clothed  in  water-proof  from  head  to  foot,  walking  be- 
side him,  the  rays  flashing  now  on  her  face,  now  on  the  w'ooded 
sides  of  the  lane,  while  the  wind  howled  through  the  dark  vault 
of  branches  overhead.  And  then,  as  they  talked  or  were  silent, 
suddenly  a  sense  of  the  intense  blessedness  of  this  comradeship 
of  theirs  w^ould  rise  like  a  flood  in  the  man's  heart,  and  he  would 
fling  his  free  arm  round  her,  forcing  her  to  stand  a  moment  in 
the  January  night  and  storm  while  he  said  to  her  words  of  pas- 
sionate gratitude,  of  faith  in  an  immortal  union  reaching^  be- 
yond change  or  death,  lost  in  a  kiss  which  was  a  sacrament. 
Then  there  were  the  moments  when  they  saw  their  child,  be^d 
high  in  Martha's  arms  at  the  window,  and  leaping  toward  her 
mother,  the  moments  when  one  pallid,  sickly  being  after  an- 
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other  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  ;  and  by  th,  help  of  th«m 
* Yo^tnt  Without  help  from  outside      Lady  H^Ien 

^^'r^-f  LtrneTen,  you  mustn't  come  here,"  he  said  to  her 

^^Ttl-^kTsmtn^ftre^rW  is  in  to.n^  .vith  .U 
grandmother.     Let  ie  just  go  through  at  any  rate,  and  see 

^Yoh^e:tTftrfd,.smnmg^A^^^^^^^^^^^ 
trasts  o*l>,^,^.>„^^LXh  even  Worth  had  felt  some  pride;  a 

quintessence  of  breeding,  of  aristocracy  at  the     be«       ^{  ^^^ 
freak,  her  sallies,  her  absurdities  even,_  were  graceful.     At  ner 

£:ni,Mmpulsesandsvmpathi^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SfJl^v  SS-^iSytav:-^-  --^o-HM  ;  orrather, 
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what  she  had  gathered  without  pain  she  held  so  lightly,  she 
dispensed  so  lavishly,  that  men's  eyes  followed  her,  fluttering 
through  life,  with  much  the  same  feeling  as  was  struck  from 
dough's  radical  hero  by  the  peerless  Lady  Maria  : 

"  Live,  be  lovely,  forget  us,  be  beautiful,  even  to  proudness. 
Even  for  their  poor  sakes  whose  happiness  is  to  behold  you  ; 
Live,  be  uncaring,  be  joyous,  be  sumptuous  ;  only  be  lovely  !  " 

"Uncaring,"  however,  little  Lady  Helen  never  was.  If  she 
'was  a  fairy,  she  was  a  fairy  all  heart,  all  frank,  foolish  smiles 
and  tears. 

"No,  Lady  Helen — no,"  Robert  said  again.  "This  is  no 
place  for  you,  and  we  are  getting  on  capitally." 

She  pouted  a  little. 

"I  believe  you  and  Mrs.  Elsmere  are  just  killing  yourselves 
all  in  a  corner,  with  no  one  to  see,"  she  said  indignantly.  "  If 
you  won't  let  me  see,  I  shall  send  Sir  Harry.  But  who  " — and 
her  brown  fawn's  eyes  ran  startled  over  the  co.ttages  before 
her — "  who,  Mr.  Elsmere,  does  this  dreadful  place  belong  to?" 

"  Mr.  Wendover,"  said  Robert  shortly. 

"Impossible  !  "  she  cried  incredulously.  "  Why,  I  wouldn't 
ask  one  of  my  dogs  to  sleep  there,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  near- 
est hovel,  whereof  the  walls  were  tottering  outward,  the  thatch 
was  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  windows  were  mended  with  any- 
thing that  came  handy — rags,  paper,  or  the  crown  of  an  old  hat. ' 

"  No,  you  would  be  ill  advised,"  said  Robert,  looking  with 
a  bitter  little  smile  at  the  sleek  dachshund  that  sat  blinking 
beside  its  mistress. 

"  But  what  is  the  agent  about  ?  " 

Tlien  Robert  told  her  the  story,  not  mincing  his  words.  Since 
the  epidemic  had  begun,  all  that  sense  of  imaginative  attraction 
which  had  been  reviving  in  him  toward  the  squire  had  been 
simply  blotted  out  by  a  fierce  heat  of  indignation.  When  he 
thought  of  Mr.  Wendover  now,  he  thought  of  him  as  the  man 
to  whom  in  strict  truth  it  was  owing  that  helpless  children 
died  in  choked  torture.  All  that  agony  of  wrath  and  pity  he 
had  gone  through  in  the  last  ten  days  sprung  to  his  lips  now 
as  he  talked  to  Lady  Helen,  and  poured  itself  into  his  words. 

"  Old  Meyrick  and  I  have  taken  things  into  our  own  hands 
now,"  he  said  at  last,  briefly.  "  We  have  already  made  two 
cottages  fairly  habitable.  To-morrow  the  inspector  comes. 
I  told  the  people  yesterday  I  wouldn't  be  bound  by  my  promise 
a  day  longer.  He  must  put  the  screw  on  Henslowe,  and  if 
Henslow  dawdles,  why  we  sliall  just  drain  and  repair  and  sink 
for  a  well  ourselves.  I  can  find  the  money  somehow.  At  pres- 
ent we  get  all  our  water  from  one  of  the  farms  on  the  brow.'* 
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"  Money  !  "  said  Lady  Helen  impulsively,  her  looks  warm 
with  sympathy  for  the  pale,  harassed  young  rector.  "  Sir 
Harry  shall  send  you  as  much  as  you  want.  And  anything 
else — blankets — coals  ?  " 

Out  came  her  note-book,  and  Robert  was  drawn  into  a  list. 
Then,  full  of  joyfulness  at  being  allowed  to  help,  she  gathered 
up  her  reins,  she  nodded  her  pretty  little  head  at  him,  and 
was  just  starting  off  her  ponies  at  full  speed,  equally  eager 
**  to  tell  Harry  "  and  to  ransack  Churton  for  the  stores  required, 
when  it  occurred  to  her  to  pull  up  again, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Elsmere,  my  aunt,  Lady  Charlotte,  does  nothing 
but  talk  about  your  sister-in-law.  Why  did  you  keep  her  all 
to  yourself?  Is  it  kind,  is  it  neighborly,  to  have  such  a 
wonder  to  stay  with  you  and  let  nobody  share  ?  " 

"  A  wonder  ? "  said  Robert,  amused.  "  Rose  plays  the 
violin  very  well,  but — " 

"  As  if  relations  ever  saw  one  in  proper  perspective  ! "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Helen.  *'  My  aunt  wants  to  be  allowed  to  have 
her  in  town  next  season  if  you  will  all  let  her.  I  think  she 
would  find  it  fun.  Aunt  Charlotte  knows  all  the  world  and 
his  wife.  And  if  I'm  there,  and  Miss  Leyburn  will  let  me 
make  friends  with  her,  why,  you  know  Zcan  just  protect  her 
a  little  from  Aunt  Charlotte  !  " 

The  little,  laughing  face  bent  forward  again;  Robert  smiling 
raised  his  hat,  and  the  ponies  whirled  her  off.  If  anybody  else, 
Elsmere  would  have  thought  all  this  effusion  insincere  or 
patronizing.  But  Lady  Helen  was  the  most  spontaneous  of 
mortals,  and  the  only  high-born  woman  he  had  ever  met  who 
was  really,  and  not  only  apparently,  free  from  the  "  nonsense 
of  rank."  Robert  shrewdly  suspected  Lady  Charlotte's  social 
tolerance  to  be  a  mere  varnish.  But  this  little  person,  and 
her  favorite  brother  Hugh,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  of  him, 
must  always  have  found  life  too  romantic,  too  wildly  and  de- 
lightfully interesting  from  top  to  bottom,  to  be  measured  by 
any  but  romantic  standards. 

Xext  day  Sir  Harry  Varley,  a  great  burly  country  squire, 
who  adored  his  wife,  kept  the  hounds,  owned  a  model  estate, 
and  thanked  God  every  morning  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
rode  over  to  Mile  End.  Robert,  who  had  just  been  round  the 
place  with  the  inspector  and  was  dead  tired,  had  only  energy 
to  show  him  a  few  of  the  worst  enormities.  Sir  Harry,  leaving 
a  check  behind  him,  rode  off  with  a  discharge  of  strong  lan- 
guaije,  at  which  Robert,  clergyman  as  he  was,  only  grimly 
smiled. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Weudover's  crimes  as  a  land-owner,  hia 
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agent's  brutality,  young  Elsmere's  devotion,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  Mile  End  outbreak,  were  in  everybody's  mouths.  The 
county  was  roused.  The  Radical  newspaper  came  out  on  the 
Saturday  with  a  flaming  article  ;  Robert,  much  to  his  annoy- 
ance, found  himself  the  local  hero  ;  and  money  began  to  come 
in  to  him  freely. 

On  the  Monday  morning  Henslowe  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  an  army  of  workmen.  A  racy  communication  from  the 
inspector  had  reached  him  two  days  before,  so  had  a  copy  of 
tlie  (Jhurton  Advertiser.  He  had  spent  Sunday  in  a  drink- 
ing bout,  turning  over  all  possible  plans  of  vengeance  and 
evasion.  Toward  the  evening,  however,  his  wife,  a  gaunt, 
clever  Scotch  woman,  who  saw  ruin  before  them,  and  had  on 
occasion  an  even  sharper  tongue  than  her  husband,  managed  to 
capture  the  supplies  of  brandy  in  the  house  and  effectually 
conceal  them.  Then  she  waited  for  the  moment  of  collapse 
which  came  on  toward  morning,  and  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips  she  poured  at  him  a  volley  of  home-truths  which  not  even 
Sir  Harry  Varley  could  have  bettered.  Henslowe's  nerve  gave 
way.  He  went  out  at  daybreak,  white  and  sullen,  to  look 
for  workmen. 

Robert,  .standing  on  the  step  of  a  cottage,  watched  him  give 
his  orders,  and  took  vigilant  note  of  their  substance.  They 
embodied  the  inspector's  directions,  and  the  rector  was  satis- 
fied. Henslowe  was  obliged  to  pass  him  on  his  way  to  another 
group  of  houses.  At  first  he  affected  not  to  see  the  rector, 
then  suddenly  Elsmere  was  conscious  that  the  man's  bloodshot 
eyes  were  on  him.  Such  a  look  !  If  hate  could  have  killed, 
Elsmere  would  have  fallen  where  he  stood.  Yet  the  man's 
hand  mechanically  moved  to  his  hat,  as  though  the  spell  of  his 
wife's  harangue  were  still  potent  over  his  shaking  muscles. 

Robert  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  salutation.  He  stood 
calmly  watching  till  Henslowe  disappeared  into  the  last  house, 
Then  he  called  one  of  the  agent's  train,  heard  what  was  to  be 
done,  gave  a  sharp  nod  of  assent,  and  turned  on  his  heel.  So 
far  so  good  ;  the  servant  had  been  made  to  feel,  but  he  wished 
it  had  been  the  master.  Oh,  those  three  little  emaciated  creat- 
ures whose  eyes  he  had  closed,  whose  clammy  hands  he  had 
held  to  the  last  ! — what  reckoning  should  be  asked  for  their 
undeserved  torments  when  the  Great  Account  came  to  be 
made  up. 

Meanwhile  not  a  sound  apparently  of  all  this  reached  the 
squire  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  Murewell.  A  fortnight  had 
passed.  Henslowe  had  been  conquered,  the  county  had  rushed 
to  Ei^^mere's  help,  and  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Darcy  had  made  a 
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«ign.  Their  life  was  so  abnormal  that  it  was  perfectly  pos- 
sible they  had  heard  nothing.  Elsmere  wondered  when  they 
%oould  hear. 

The  rector's  chief  help  and  support  all  through  had  been  old 
Meyrick.  The  parish  doctor  had  been  in  bed  with  rheuma- 
tism when  the  epidemic  broke  out,  and  Robert,  feeling  it  a 
comfort  to  be  rid  of  him,  had  thrown  the  whole  business  into 
the  hands  of  Meyrick  and  his  son.  This  son  was  nominally 
his  father's  junior  partner,  but  as  he  was,  besides,  a  young  and 
jbrilliant  M.D.  fresh  from  a  great  hospital,  and  his  father  was 
'just  a  poor  old  general  practitioner,  with  the  barest  qualifica- 
tion, and  only  forty  years'  experience  to  recommend  him,  it 
will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  subordination  was  purely  nom- 
inal. Indeed  young  Meyreck  was  fast  ousting  his  father  in 
all  direction,  and  the  neighborhood,  which  had  so  far  found 
itself  unable  either  to  enter  or  to  quit  this  mortal  scene  without 
old  Meyrick's  assistance,  was  beginning  to  send  notes  to  the 
house  in  Churton  High  Street,  whereon  the  superscription 
"Dr.  ^c/i^«?'c/ Meyrick"  was  underlined  with  ungrateful  em- 
phasis. The  father  took  his  deposition  very  quietly.  Only 
on  Murewell  Hall  would  he  allow  no  trespassing,  and  so  long 
as  his  son  left  him  undisturbed  there,  he  took  his  effacement 
in  other  quarters  Avith  perfect  meekness. 

Young  Elsmere's  behavior  to  him,  however,  at  a  time  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  Churton  world  was  beginning  t€>  hold  him 
cheap  and  let  him  see  it,  had  touched  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
he  was  the  rector's  slave  in  this  Mile  End  business.  Edward 
Meyrick  would  come  whirling  in  and  out  of  the  hamlet  once  a 
day.  Robert  was  seldom  sorry  to  see  the  back  of  him.  His 
attainments,  of  course,  were  useful,  but  his  cock-sureness  was 
irritating,  and  his  manner  to  his  father  abominable.  The 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  came  over  in  the  shabby  pony-cart 
he  had  driven  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  having  himself  no 
press  of  business,  would  spend  hours  with  the  rector  over  the 
cases,  giving  them  an  infinity  of  patient  watching,  and  amusing 
Robert  by  the  cautious  hostility  he  would  allow  himself  every 
now  and  then  toward  his  son's  new-fangled  devices. 

At  first  Meyrick  showed  himself  fidgety  as  to  the  squire. 
Had  he  been  seen,  been  heard  from  ?  He  received  Robert's 
sharp  negatives  with  long  sighs,  but  Robert  clearly  saw  that, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  Mr.  Wen- 
dover  to  go  and  beard  him.  Some  months  before,  as  it  hap- 
pened, Elsmere  had  told  him  the  story  of  his  encounter  with 
the  squire,  and  had  been  a  good  deal  moved  and  surprised  by 
the  old  man's  concern. 
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One  day,  about  three  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  out- 
break, when  the  state  of  things  in  the  bamlet  was  beginning 
decidedly  to  mend,  3Ieyiick  arrived  for  his  morning  round, 
much  preoccupied.  He  hurried  his  work  a  little,  and  after  it 
was  done  asked  Robert  to  walk  up  the  road  with  him. 

"I  have  seen  the  squire,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  on  his  com- 
panion, Avith  a  certain  excitement. 

Robert  flushed. 

"  Have  3'ou  ?  "  he  replied,  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  a 
world  of  expression  in  his  sarcastic  voice. 

*' You  misjudge  him  !  You  misjudge  him,  Mr.  Elsmere  !" 
the  old  man  said,  tremulously.  "  I  told  you  he  could  know 
nothing  of  this  business — and  he  didn't  !  He  has  been  in  town 
part  of  the  time,  and  down  here — how  is  he  to  know  anything  ? 
He  sees  nobody.  That  man  Henslowe,  sir,  must  be  a  real  bad 
fellow." 

"  Don't  abuse  the  man,"  said  Robert,  looking  up.  "  It's  not 
worth  while,  when  you  can  say  your  mind  of  the  master." 

Old  Meyrick  sighed. 

"  Well,"  said  Robert  after  a  moment,  his  lip  drawn  and 
quivering,  "  You  told  him  the  story,  I  suppose  ?  Seven  deaths, 
is  it,  by  now  ?  Well,  what  sort  of  impression  did  these  unfor- 
tunate accidents," — and  he  smiled — "produce?" 

"  He  talked  of  sending  money,"  said  Meyrick  doubtfully  ; 
"  he  said  he  would  have  Henslowe  up  and  inquire.  He  seemed 
put  about  and  annoyed.  Oh,  Mr.  Elsmere, you  think  too  hardly 
of  the  squire,  that  you  do  !  " 

They  strolled  on  together  in  silence.  Robert  was  not  in- 
clined to  discuss  the  matter.  But  old  Meyrick  seemed  to  be 
laboring  under  some  suppressed  emotion,  and  presently  he  be- 
gan upon  his  own  experience  as  a  doctor  of  the  Wendover  fam- 
ily. He  had  already  broached  the  subject  more  or  less  vaguely 
with  Robert.  Xow,  however,  he  threw  his  medical  reserve, 
generally  his  strongest  characteristic,  to  the  winds.  He  insisted 
on  telling  his  companion,  who  listened  reluctantly,  the  whole 
miserable  and  ghastly  story  of  the  old  squire's  suicide.  He 
described  the  heir's  summons,  his  arrival  just  in  time  for  the 
last  scene  with  all  its  horrors,  and  that  mysterious  condition 
of  the  squire  for  some  months  afterward,  when  no  one,  not 
even  Mrs.  Darcy,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Hall,  and  old  Mey- 
rick, directed  at  inten-als  by  a  great  London  doctor,  had  been 
the  only  spectator  of  Roger  TTendover's  physical  and  mental 
breakdown,  the  only  witness  of  that  dark  consciousness  of  in- 
herited fatality  which  at  that  period  of  his  life  not  even  the 
scjuire's  iron  will  had  been  able  wholly  to  conceal. 
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Robert,  wliose  attention  was  inevitably  roused  after  a  while, 
found  himself  with  some  curiosity  realizing  the  squire  from 
another  man's  totally  different  point  of  view.  Evidently  Mey- 
rick  had  seen  him  at  such  moments  as  wring  from  the  harshest 
nature  whatever  grains  of  tenderness,  of  pity,  or  of  natural 
human  weakness  may  be  in  it.  And  it  was  clear,  too,  that  the 
squire,  conscious  perhaps  of  a  shared  secret,  and  feeling  a  cer- 
tain soothing  influence  in  the  na'ivete  and  simplicity  of  the  old 
man's  sympathy,  had  allowed  himself  at  times,  in  the  years 
succeeding  that  illness  of  his,  an  amount  of  unbending  in  Mey- 
rick's  presence,  such  as  probably  no  other  mortal  had  ever 
witnessed  in  him  since  his  earliest  youth. 

And  yet  how  childish  the  old  man's  whole  mental  image  of 
the  squire  was  after  all.  What  small  accout  it  made  of  the 
subtleties,  the  gnarled  intricacies,  and  contradictions  of  such  a 
character.  Robert  did  not  know  very  much  of  the  squii-e, 
but  he  knew  enough  to  feel  sure  that  this  confiding,  indulgent 
theory  of  Meyrick's  was  ludicrously  far  from  the  mark  as  an 
adequate  explanation  of  Mr.  Wendover's  later  life. 

Presently  Meyrick  became  aware  of  the  sort  of  tacit  resist- 
ance which  his  companitf)n's  mind  was  opposing  to  his  own.  He 
dropped  the  wandering  narrative  he  was  busy  upon  with  a  sigh. 

"Ah,  well,  I  dare  say,  it's  hard,  it's  hard,"  he  said  with 
patient  acquiescence  in  his  voice,  ''  to  believe  a  man  can't  help 
himself.  I  dare  say  we  doctors  get  to  muddle  up  right  and 
wrong.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  man  sick  in  mind — for  all 
his  book-learning  they  talk  about — and  sick  in  soul,  that  man 
is  the  squire." 

Robert  looked  at  him  with  a  softer  expression.  There  was 
a  new  dignity  about  the  simple  old  man.  The  old-fashioned 
deference,  which  had  never  let  him  forget  in  speaking  to 
Robert  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  man  of  family,  and  which 
showed  itself  in  all  sorts  of  antiquated  locutions  which  were 
a  torment  to  his  son,  had  given  way  to  something  still  more 
deeply  ingrained.  His  gaunt  figure,  with  the  stoop,  and  the 
spectacles,  and  the  long,  straight  hair — like  the  figure  of  a 
superannuated  school-master- -assumed,  as  he  turned  again  to 
his  younger  companion,  something  of  authority,  something 
almost  of  stateliness. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Elsmcre,"  he  said, -laying  his  shrunk  hand  on  the 
younger  man's  sleeve  and  speaking  with  emotion,  "you're 
very  good  to  the  poor.  We're  all  proud  of  you — you  and 
your  good  lady.  But  when  you  were  coming,  and  I  heard 
tell  all  about  you,  I  thought  of  my  poor  squire,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  'That  young  man'U  be  good  to  him.     The  squire  will 
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make  friends  with  him,  and  Mr.  Elsmere  will  have  a  good 
wife — and  there'll  be  cluldren  born  to  him — and  the  squiro 
will  take  an  interest — and — and — may  be — '  " 

The  old  man  paused.     Robert  grasped  his  hand  silently. 

"  And  there  was  something  in  the  way  between  you,"  the 
speaker  went  on,  sighing.  "I  dare  say  you  were  quite  right — 
quite  right.  I  can't  judge.  Only  there  are  ways  of  doing  a 
thing.  And  it  was  a  last  chance  ;  and  now  it's  missed — it's 
missed.  Ah  !  it's  no  good  talking  ;  he  has  a  heart — he  has  ! 
Many's  the  kind  thing  he's  done  in  old  days  for  me  and  mine — 
I'll  never  foi-get  them  !  But  all  these  last  few  years — oh,  I 
know,  I  know.  You  can't  go  and  shut  your  heart  up,  and  fly 
in  the  face  of  all  the  duties  the  Lord  laid  on  you,  without 
/osing  3'ourself  and  setting  the  Lord  against  you.  But  it  is 
pitiful,  Mr.  Elsmere,  it's  pitiful  ! " 

It  seemed  to  Robert  suddenly  as  though  there  was  a  Divine 
breath  passing  through  the  wintry  lane  and  through  the  shak- 
ing voice  of  the  old  man.  Beside  the  spirit  looking  out  of  those 
wrinkled  eyes,  his  own  hot  j^outh,  its  justest  resentments,  its 
most  righteous  angers,  seemed  crude,  harsh,  inexcusable. 

"  Thank  you,  Meyrick,  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  ! 
Don't  imagine  I  will  forget  a  word  you  have  said  to  me." 

The  rector  shook  the  hand  he  held  warmly  twice  over,  a 
gentle  smile  passed  over  Meyrick's  aging  face,  and  they  parted. 

That  night  it  fell  to  Robert  to  sit  up  after  midnight  with 
John  Allwood,  the  youth  of  twenty  whose  case  had  been  a 
severer  tax  on  the  powers  of  the  little  nursing  staff  than  per- 
haps  any  other.  Mother  and  neighbors  were  worn  out,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  spare  a  hospital  nurse  for  long  togerher  from 
the  diphtheria  cases.  Robert,  therefore,  had  insisted  during 
the  preceding  week  on  taking  alternate  nights  with  one  of  the 
nurses.  During  the  first  hours  before  midnight  he  slept 
soundly  on  a  bed  made  up  in  tlie  ground-floor  room  of  the 
little  sanatorium.  Then  at  twelve  the  nurse  called  him,  and 
he  went  out,  his  eyes  still  heavy  with  sleep,  into  a  still,  frosty 
winter's  night.  After  so  much  rain,  so  much  restlessness  of 
wind  and  cloud,  the  silence  and  the  starry  calm  of  it  were 
infinitely  welcome.  The  sharp,  cold  air  cleared  his  brain  and 
braced  his  nerves,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  cottage 
whether  he  was  bound,  he  was  broad  awake.  He  opened  the 
door  softly,  passed  through  the  lower  room,  crowded  with 
sleeping  children,  climbed  the  narrow  stairs  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  and  found  himself  in  a  garret,  faintly  lighted,  a  bed 
m  one  corner  and  a  woman  sitting  beside  it.  The  woman 
glided  away,  the  rector  looked  carefully  at  the  table  of  in- 
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structions  hanging  over  the  bed,  assured  himself  tliat  wino 
and  milk  and  beef  essence  and  medicines  were  ready  to  his 
hand,  put  out  his  watch  on  the  wooden  table  near  the  bed, 
and  sat  him  down  to  his  task.  The  hoj  was  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  weakness.  Food  was  to  be  given  every  half-hour,  and  in 
this  perpetual  impulse  to  the  system  lay  his  only  chance. 

The  rector  had  his  Greek  Testament  with  him,  and  could 
.  just  read  it  by  the  help  of  the  dim  light.  But  after  awhile,  as 
ithe  still  hours  passed  on,  it  dropped  on  to  his  knee,  and  he  sat 
thinking — endlessly  thinking.  The  young  laborer  lay  motion- 
less beside  him,  the  lines  of  the  long  emaciated  frame  showing 
through  the  bed-clothes.  The  night-light  flickered  on  the 
broken,  discolored  ceiling ;  every  now  and  then  a  mouse 
scratched  in  the  plaster  ;  the  mother's  heavy  breathing  came 
from  the  next  room  ;  sometimes  a  dog  barked  or  an  owl  cried 
outside.  Otherwise  deep  silence,  such  silence  as  drives  the 
soul  back  upon  itself. 

Elsmere  was  conscious  of  a  strange  sense  of  moral  expan- 
sion. The  stern  judgments,  the  passionate  condemnations 
which  his  nature  housed  so  painfully  seemed  lifted  from  it. 
Ths  soul  breathed  an  "ampler  sether,  a  diviner  air."  Oh! 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  character,  the  subtle,  inexhaustible 
physical  environment  ;  the  relations  of  mind  to  body,  of 
man's  poor  will  to  this  tangled,  tyrannous  life — it  was  along 
these  old,  old  lines  his  thoughts  went  painfully  groping  ;  and 
always  at  intervals  it  came  back  to  the  squire,  pondering, 
seeking  to  understand,  a  new  soberness,  a  new  humility  and 
patience  entering  in. 

And  yet  it  was  not  Meyrick's  facts  exactly  that  had  brought 
tliis  about.  Robert  thought  them  imperfect,  only  half  true. 
Rather  was  it  the  spirit  of  love,  of  infinite  forbearance  in 
which  the  simpler,  duller  nature  had  declared  itself  that  had 
appealed  to  him,  nay,  repi-oaclied  him. 

Then  these  thoughts  led  him  on  further  and  further  from 
man  to  God,  from  human  defect  to  the  Eternal  Perfectness. 
NeA'er  once  during  those  hours  did  Elsmere's  hand  fail  to  per- 
form its  needed  service  to  the  faint  sleeper  beside  him,  and 
vot  that  night  was  one  long  dream  and  strangeness  to  him, 
nothing  real  anywhere  but  consciousness,  and  God  its  source  ; 
the  soul  attacked  every  now  and  then  by  phantom  stabs  of 
doubt,  of  bitter,  brief  m^isgivings,  as  the  barriers  of  sense  be- 
tween it  and  the  eternal  enigma  grew  more  and  more  transpar- 
ent, wrestling  awhile,  and  tiien  prevailing.  And  each  golden 
moment  of  certainty,  of  conquering  faith,  seemed  to  Robert 
in  some  sort  a  gift  from  Catherine's  hand.     It  was  she  who 
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led  him  through  the  shades  ;  it  was  her  voice  murmuring  in 
his  ear. 

When  the  first  gray  dawn  began  to  creep  in  slowly  percepti- 
ble waves  into  the  room,  Elsmere  felt  as  though  not  hours  but 
years  of  experience  lay  between  him  and  the  beginnings  of  his 
watch. 

"  It  is  by  these  moments  we  should  date  our  lives,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself  as  he  rose  ;  "  they  are  the  only  real  land- 
marks." 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  the  nurse  who  was  to  relieve  him 
had  come.  The  results  of  the  night  for  his  charge  were  good  ; 
the  strength  had  been  maintained,  the  pulse  was  firmer,  the 
temperature  lower.  The  boy,  throwing  off  his  drowsiness, 
lay  watching  the  rector's  face  as  he  talked  in  an  undertone  to 
the  nurse,  his  haggard  eyes  full  of  a  dumb,  friendly  wjstfulness. 
When  Robert  bent  over  him  to  say  good-by,  this  expression 
brightened  into  something  more  positive,  and  Robert  left  him, 
feeling  at  last  that  there  was  a  promise  of  life  in  his  look  and 
touch. 

In  another  moment  he  had  stepped  out  into  the  January 
morning.  It  was  clear  and  still  as  the  night  had  been.  In  the 
east  there  was  a  pale  promise  of  sun  ;  the  reddish-brown 
trunks  of  the  fir  woods  had  just  caught  it,  and  rose  faintly 
glowing  in  endless  vistas  and  colonnades  one  behind  the 
other.  The  flooded  river  itself  rushed  through  the  bridge  as 
full  and  turbid  as  before,  but  all  the  other  water  surfaces  had 
gleaming  films  of  ice.  The  whole  ruinous  place  had  a  clean, 
almost  a  festal  air  under  the  touch  of  the  frost,  while  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  leading  to  Murewell  tree  rose  above  tree,  the 
delicate  network  of  their  wintry  twigs  and  branches  set 
against  stretches  of  frost-whitened  grass,  till  finally  they 
climbed  into  the  pale,  all-completing  blue.  In  a  copse  close  at 
hand  there  were  wood-cutters  at  work,  and  piles  of  gleaming 
laths  shining  through  the  underwood.  Robins  hopped  along 
the  frosty  road,  and  as  he  walked  on  through  the  houses  to- 
ward the  bridge,  Robert's  quick  ear  distinguished  that  most 
wintry  of  all  sounds — the  cry  of  a  flock  of  fieldfares  passing 
overhead. 

As  he  neared  the  bridge  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
upon  it,  the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  large  Inverness  cloak, 
leaning  against  the  stone  parapet.  With  a  start  he  recognized 
the  squire. 

He  went  up  to  him  without  an  instant's  slackening  of  his 
steady  step.  The  squire  heard  the  sound  of  some  one  comings 
turned,  and  saw  the  rector. 
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'•  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Wendover,"  said  Robert, 
Btopping  and  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  meant  to  have  come 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  place  this  morning.  I  ought  to  have 
come  before. 

He  spoke  gently,  and  quite  simply,  almost  as  if  they  had 
parted  the  day  before  The  squire  touched  his  hand  for  an  in- 
stant. "  You  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware,  Mr.  Elsmere,"  he 
said,  endeavoring  to  speak  with  all  his  old  hauteur,  while  his 
heaA  y  lips  twitched  nervoush^,  "  that  for  one  reason  and  an- 
other, I  knew  nothing  of  the  epidemic  here  till  yesterday, 
when  Meyrick  told  me." 

"  I  heard  from  Mr.  Meyrick  that  it  was  so.  As  you  are  here 
now,  Mr.  Wendover,  and  I  am  in  no  great  hurry  to  get  home, 
may  I  take  you  through  and  show  you  the  people  ?  " 

The  squire  at  last  looked  at  him  straight^at  the  face  worn 
and  pale,  yet  still  so  extraordinarily  youthful,  in  which  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  and  high  emotion  of  the  night  seemed 
to  be  still  lingering. 

"Are  you  just  come  ?  "  he  said  abruptly,  "  or  are  you  going 
back?" 

"I  have  been  here  through  the  night,  sitting  up  with  one  of 
the  fever  cases.  It's  hard  work  for  the  nurses,  and  the  rela- 
tions sometimes,  without  help." 

The  squire  moved  on  mechanically  toward  the  village,  and 
Robert  moved  beside  him. 

"  And  Mrs.  Elsmere  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Elsmere  was  here  most  of  yesterday.  She  used  to 
stay  the  night  when  the  diphtheria  was  at  its  worst  ;  but  there 
are  only  four  anxious  cases  left — the  rest  all  convalescent." 

The  squire  said  no  more,  and  they  turned  into  the  lane, 
where  the  ice  lay  thick  in  the  deep  ruts,  and  on  either  hand 
curls  of  smoke  rose  into  the  clear,  cold  sky.  The  squire  looked 
about  him  with  eyes  which  no  detail  escaped.  Robert,  with- 
out a  word  of  comment,  pointed  out  this  feature  and  that, 
showed  where  Henslowe  had  begun  repairs,  where  the  new  well 
was  to  be,  what  the  water  supply  had  been  till  now,  drew  the 
squire's  attention  to  the  roofs,  the  pig  sties,  the  drainage  or 
rather  complete  absense  of  drainage,  and  all  in  the  dry  voice  of 
some  one  going  through  a  catalogue.  Word  had  already  fled 
like  wildfire  through  the  hamlet  that  the  squire  was  there. 
Children  and  adults,  a  pale  emaciated  crew,  poured  out  into 
the  wintry  air  to  look.  The  squire  knit  his  brows  with  an- 
noyance as  the  little  crowd  in  the  lane  grew.  Robert  took  no 
notice. 

Presently  he  pushed  upon  the  door  of  the  house  where  h© 
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had  spent  the  night.  In  the  kitchen  a  girl  of  sixteen  was 
clearing  away  the  various  nondescript  heaps  on  which  the 
family  had  slept,  and  was  preparing  breakfast,  The  squire 
looked  at  the  floor. 

"  I  thought  I  understood  from  Henslowe,"  he  muttered,  as 
though  to  himself,  "  that  there  were  no  mud  floors  left  on  the 
estate — " 

"  There  are  only  three  houses  in  Mile  End  without  them," 
said  Robert,  catching  what  he  said. 

Tliey  went  upstairs,  and  the  mother  stood  open-eyed  w^hile, 
the  squire's  restless  look  gathered  in  the  details  of  the  room, 
the  youth's  face,  as  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  whiter  than 
they,  exhausted  and  yet  refreshed  by  the  sponging  w^ith  vinegar 
and  water  which  the  mother  had  just  been  administering  to 
him  ;  the  bed,  the  gaps  in  the  worm-eaten  boards,  the  spots  in 
the  roof  where  the  plaster  bulged  inward,  as  though  a  shake 
would  bring  it  down  ;  the  coarse  china  shepherdesses  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  the  flowers  which  Catherine  had  put  there 
the  day  before.  He  asked  a  few  questions,  said  an  abrupt 
word  or  two  to  the  mother,  and  they  tramped  downstairs 
again  and  into  the  street.  Then  Robert  took  him  across  to 
the  little  improvised  hospital,  saying  to  him  on  the  threshold, 
with  a  moment's  hesitation  : 

"  As  you  know,  for  adults  there  is  not  much  risk,  but  there 
is  always  some  risk — " 

A  peremptory  movement  of  the  squire's  hand  stopped  him, 
and  they  went  in.  In  the  downstairs  room  Avere  half  a  dozen 
convalescents,  ]iale,  shadowy  creatures,  four  of  them  under 
ten,  sitting  up  in  their  little  cots,  each  of  them  with  a  red 
flannel  jacket  drawn  from  Lady  Helen's  stores,  and  enjoying 
the  breakfast  which  a  nurse  in  white  cap  and  apron  had  just 
brought  them.  Upstairs,  in  a  room  from  which  v  lath-and- 
plaster  partition  had  been  removed,  and  which  had  been  adapt-, 
ed,  warmed  and  ventilated  by  various  contrivances  to  which 
Robert  and  Meyrick  had  devoted  their  practical  minds,  were 
the  "  four  anxious  cases."  One  of  them,  a  little  creature  of 
six,  one  of  Sharland's  black-eyed  children,  was  sitting  up,  sup- 
ported by  the  nurse,  and  cougiiing  its  little  life  away.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  it  Robert's  step  quickened.  He  forgot  the  squire 
altogether.  He  came  and  stood  by  the  bedside,  rigidly  still, 
for  he  could  do  nothing,  but  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  that 
horrible  struggle  for  air.  How  often  he  had  seen  it  now,  and 
never  without  the  same  wild  sense  of  revolt  and  protest  !  At 
last  the  hideous  membrane  was  loosened,  the  child  got  relief,  and 
lay  back  white  and  corpse-like,  but  with  a  pitiful  momentary 
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relaxation  of  the  drawn  lines  on  its  little  brow.  Robert  stooped 
and  kissed  the  damp  tiny  hand.  The  child's  eyes  remained 
shut,  but  the  fingers  made  a  feeble  effort  to  close  on  his. 

"Mr.  Elsmere,"  said  the  nurse,  a  motherly  body,  looking  at 
him  with  friendly  admonition,  "if  you  don't  go  home  and  I'est 
you'll  be  ill,  too,  and  I'd  like  to  know  who'll  be  the  better  for 
that?" 

"How  many   deaths?"    asked  the  squire  abruptly,  touch- 
ing  Elsmere's  arm,  and  so  reminding  Robert  of  his  existence.  > 
"  Sleyrick  spoke  of  deaths." 

Ke  stood  near  the  door,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little 
bed,  on  the  half-swooning  child. 

"  Seven,"  said  Robert,  turning  upon  him.  "  Five  of  diphthe- 
ria, two  of  fever.     The  little  one  will  go,  too." 

"  Horrible  !  "  said  the  squire,  under  his  breath,  and  then 
moved  to  the  door. 

The  two  men  went  downstairs  in  perfect  silence.  Below, 
in  the  convalescent  room,  the  children  were  capable  of  smiles, 
and  of  quick,  coquettish  beckonings  to  the  rector  to  come  and 
make  game  with  them  as  usual.  But  he  could  only  kiss  liis 
hand  to  them  and  escape,  for  there  was  more  to  do.  ** 

He  took  the  squire  through  all  the  remaining  fever  cases  and 
into  some  of  the  worst  cottao^es — Milsom's  amono:  them — and 
when  it  was  all  over  they  emerged  into  the  lane  again,  near  the 
bridge.  There  was  still  a  crowd  of  children  and  women  hanging 
about,  watching  eagerly  for  the  squire,  whom  many  of  them  had 
never  seen  at  all  all,  and  about  whom  various  myths  had  gradu- 
ally formed  themselves  in  the  country  side.  The  squire  walked 
away  from  them  hurriedly,  followed  by  Robert,  and  again  they 
halted  on  the  center  of  the  bridge.  A  horse  led  b}^  a  groom  was 
being  walked  up  and  down  on  a  flat  piece  of  road  just  beyond. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment.  Robert  never  forgot  the  thrill 
of  it,  or  the  association  of  wintry  sunshine  streaming  down 
upon  a  sparkling  world  of  ice  and  delicate  woodland  and 
foam-flecked  river. 

The  squire  turned  toward  him  irresolutely  ;  his  sharply  cut, 
wrinkled  lips  opening  and  closing  again.  Then  he  held  out 
his  hand  :  "  Mr.  Elsmere,  I  did  j^ou  a  wrong — I  did  this  place 
and  this  people  a  wrong.  In  my  view,  regret  for  the  past  is 
useless.  Much  of  what  has  occurred  here  is  plainly  irreparable  ; 
I  will  think  what  can  be  done  for  the  future.  As  for  my  rela- 
tion to  you,  it  rests  with  you  to  say  whether  it  can  be  amended. 
I  recognize  that  you  have  just  cause  of  complaint." 

What  invincibSe  pride  there  was  in  the  man's  very  surrender  3 
But  Elsmere  was  not  repelled  by  it.     He  knew  that  in  their 
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hour  together  the  squire  had/eZ^.  His  soul  had  lost  its  bitter- 
ness.     The  dead  and  their  wrong  were  with  God. 

He  took  the  squire's  outstretched  hand,  grasping  it  cordially, 
a  pure,^  unwoi'ldly  dignity  in  his  whole  look  and  bearing. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,  Mr.  Wendover.  It  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  us — my  wife  and  me.  Will  you  remember  us  both 
very  kindly  to  Mr.  Darcy  ?  " 

Commonplace  words,  but  words  that  made  an  epocli  in  the 
life  of  both.  In  another  minute  the  squire,  on  horseback,  was 
trotting  along  the  side  road  leading  to  the  Hall,  and  Robert 
was  speeding  home  to  Catherine  as  fast  as  his  long  legs  could 
carry  him. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  steps,  shading  her  eyes 
against  the  unwonted  sun.  He  kissed  her  with  the  spirits  of  a 
boy. and  told  her  all  his  news. 

Catherine  listened  bewildered,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or 
how  all  at  once  to  forgive,  to  join  Robert  in  forgetting.  But 
that  strange  spii'itual  glow  about  him  was  not  to  be  withstood. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  him  at  last  with  half  a  sob  : 

"  Oh,  Robert— yes  !     Dear  Robert— thank  God  !  " 

"  Never  think  any  more,"  he  said  at  last,  leading  her  in  from 
the  little  hall,  "  of  what  has  been,  only  of  what  shall  be  !  Oh, 
Catherine,  give  me  some  tea  ;  and  never  did  I  see  anything 
60  tempting  as  that  arm-chair." 

He  sank  down  into  it,  and  when  she  put  his  breakfast  beside 
him  she  saw  with  a  start  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  wife 
stood  and  watched  him,  the  signs  of  fatigue  round  eyes  and 
mouth,  tlie  placid  expression,  and  her  face  was  soft  with  ten- 
derness and  jo}'.  "  Of  course — of  course,  even  that  hard  man 
must  love  him.     Who  could  help  it  ?     My  Robert  !  " 

And  so  now  in  this  disguise,  now  in  that,  the  supreme  hour 
of  Catherine's  life  stole  on  and  on  toward  her. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  Churton  Ad'oertiser  did  not  find 
its  way  to  Mure  well.  It  was  certainly  no  pressure  of  social 
disapproval  that  made  the  squire  go  down  to  Mile  End  in  that 
winter's  dawn.  The  county  might  talk  or  the  local  press  might 
harangue  till  doomsday,  and  Mr.  Wendover  would  either 
known  nothing  or  care  less. 

Still  his  interview  with  Meyrick  in  the  park  after  his  return 
from  a  week  in  town,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  some  old  Ber- 
lin friends,  had  been  a  shock  to  him.  A  man  may  play  the 
Intelligent  recluse,  may  refuse  to  fit  his  life  to  his  neighbors' 
notions  as  much  as  he  please,  and  still  find  death,  especially 
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death  for  which  he  has  some  responsibility,  as  disturbing  a 
fact  as  the  rest  of  us. 

He  went  home  in  much  irritable  discomfort.  It  seemed  to 
him  probably  that  fortune  need  not  have  been  so  eaoer  to  put 
him  in  the  wrong.  To  rdieve  his  mind  he  sent  for  Henslowe, 
and  in  an  interview,  the  memory  of  wliich  sent  a  shiver  through 
tlie  agent  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  let  it  be  seen  that  though 
it  did  not  for  the  moment  suit  him  to  dismiss  the  man  who  had 
brought  this  upon  him,  that  man's  reign  in  any  true  sense  was 
over. 

But  afterward  the  squire  was  still  restless.  What  was  astir 
in  him  was  not  so  much  pity  or  remorse  as  certain  instincts  of 
race  which  still  survived  under  the  strange  superstructure  of 
manners  he  had  built  upon  them.  It  may  be  the  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar  to  let  the  agent  whom  you  have  inter- 
posed between  yourself  and  a  boorish  peasantry  have  a  free 
hand  ;  but,  after  all,  the  estate  is  yours,  and  to  expose  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  to  all  sorts  of  avoidable  risks  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  official  duty  by  reason  of  the  gratuitous  tilth  of  your 
property,  is  an  act  of  doubtful  breeding.  The  squire  in  his 
most  rough-and-tumble  daj^s  at  Berlin  had  always  felt  him- 
self the  grandee  as  well  as  the  student.  He  abhorred  sen- 
timentalism,  but  neither  did  he  choose  to  cut  an  unseemly 
figure  in  his  own  eyes. 

After  a  night,  therefore,  less  tranquil  or  less  meditative  than 
usual,  he  rose  early  and  sallied  forth  at  one  of  those  unusual 
hours  he  generally  chose  for  walking.  The  thing  must  be  put 
right  somehow,  and  at  once,  with  as  little  w^aste  of  time  and 
energy  as  possible,  and  Henslowe  had  shown  himself  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  so  telling  a  servant  to  follow  him,  the  squire  had 
made  his  way  with  difficulty  to  a  place  he  had  not  seen  for 
years. 

Then  had  followed  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  apparition 
of  the  rector.  The  squire  did  not  want  to  be  impressed  hj  the 
young  man,  did  not  w^ant  to  make  friends  with  him.  Xo  doubt 
his  devotion  had  served  his  own  purposss.  Still  Mr.  Wendover 
was  one  of  the  subtlest  living  judges  of  character  when  he 
pleased,  and  his  enforced  progress  through  these  hovels  with 
Elsmere  had  not  exactly  softened  him,  but  had  filled  him  with 
a  curious  contempt  for  his  own  hastiness  of  judgment. 

"  History  would  be  inexplicable,  after  all,  without  the  honest 
fanatic,"  he  said  to  himself  on  the  way  home.  "  I  suppose  I 
had  forgotten  it.  There  is  nothing  like  a  dread  of  being  bored 
for  blunting  your  psychological  instinct." 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent  off  a  letter  to  the  rector,  in* 
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timating  in  tlie  very  briefest,  dryest  way  that  the  cottages 
should  be  rebuilt  on  a  different  site  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in- 
closing a  liberal  contribution  toward  the  expenses  incurred  in 
fighting  the  epidemic.  When  the  letter  was  gone  he  drew  his 
books  toward  him  with  a  sound  ^v^ich  was  partly  disgust, 
I)artly  relief.  This  annoying  business  had  wretchedly  inter- 
\  '.-upted  him,  and  his  concessions  left  him  mainly  conscious  of  a 
•  strong  nervous  distaste  for  the  idea  of  any  fresh  interview  with 
young  Elsmere.  He  had  got  his  money  and  his  apology  ;  let 
liim  be  content. 

However,  next  morning  after  breakfast  Mr.  Wendover  once 
more  saw  his  study  door  open  to  admit  the  tall  figure  of  the 
rector.  The  note  and  check  had  reached  Robert  late  the  night 
before,  and,  true  to  his  new-born  determination  to  make  the 
best  of  the  squire,  he  had  caught  up  his  wide-awake  at  the  first 
opportunity^  and  walked  off  to  the  Hall  to  acknowledge  the  gift 
in  person.  The  interview  opened  as  awkwardly  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, and  with  their  former  conversation  on  the  same  spot 
fresh  in  their  minds,  both  men  spent  a  sufiiciently  diflficult  ten 
minutes.  The  squire  was  asking  himself  indeed,  impatiently, 
all  the  time,  whether  he  could  possibly  be  forced  in  the  future  to 
put  up  with  such  an  experience  again,  and  Robert  found  his 
host,  if  less  sarcastic  than  before,  certainly  as  impenetrable  as 
ever. 

At  last,  however,  the  Mile  End  matter  was  exhausted,  and 
then  Robert,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  turned  his  longing 
eyes  on  the  squire's  books,  especially  on  the  latest  volumes  of 
a  magnificent  German  "  Weltgeschichte  "  lying  near  his  elbow, 
which  he  had  coveted  for  months  without  being  able  to 
conquer  his  conscience  sufl&ciently  to  become  the  possessor 
of  it. 

He  took  it  up  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,and  a  quiet  criti- 
cal remark  that  exactly  hit  the  value  and  scope  of  the  book. 
The  squire's  eyebrows  went  up,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
slackened  visibly.  Half  an  hour  later  the  two  men,  to  the 
amazement  of  Mrs.  Darcy,  who  was  watching  them  from  the 
drawing-room  window,  walked  back  to  the  park  gates  together, 
and  what  Robert's  nobility  and  beauty  of  character  would  never 
have  won  him,  though  he. had  worn  himself  to  death  in  the 
service  of  the  poor  and  tormented  under  the  squire's  eyes,  a 
chance  coincidence  of  intellectual  interest  had  won  him  almost 
in  a  moment. 

The  squire  walked  back  to  the  house  under  a  threatening 
sky,  his  mackintosh  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  his  arms  folded, 
his  mind  full  of  an  unwonted  excitement. 
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The  sentiment  of  long-past  days — days  in  Berlin,  in  Paris, 
where  conversations  such  as  that  he  had  just  passed  through 
were  the  daily  relief  and  reward  of  labor — was  stirring  in  him. 
Occasionally  he  had  endeavored  to  import  the  materials  foi 
them  from  the  Continent,  from  London.  But  as  a  matter  ol 
fact  it  was  years  since  he  had  had  any  such  talk  as  this  with  an 
Englishman  on  Englisli  ground,  and  he  suddenly  realized  that 
he  had  been  unwholesomely  solitary,  and  that  for  the  scholar 
there  is  no  nerve  stimulus  like  that  of  an  occasional  interchange 
of  ideas  with  some  one  acquainted  with  his  Fach. 

"  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  discovering  instincts  and 
aptitudes  of  such  a  kind  in  this  long-legged  optimist  ?  "  The 
squire  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  thought  of  the  attempt  in- 
volved in  such  a  personality  to  combine  both  worlds,  the  world 
of  action  and  the  world  of  thought.  Absurd  !  Of  course,  ulti- 
mately one  or  other  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Meanwhile,  what  ludicrous  waste  of  time  and  opportunity 
that  he  and  this  man  should  have  been  at  cross-purposes  like 
this.  "  Why  the  deuce  couldn't  he  have  given  some  rational 
account  of  himself  to  begin  with  ! "  thought  the  squire  irrita- 
bly, forgetting,  of  course,  who  it  was  that  had  wholly  denied 
him  the  opportunity.  "  And  then  the  sending  back  of  those 
books  ;  what  a  piece  of  idiocy  !  " 

Granted  an  historical  taste  in  this  young  parson,  it  was  a 
curious  chance,  Mr.  Wendover  reflected,  that  in  his  choice  of 
a  subject  he  should  just  have  fallen  on  the  period  of  the  later 
empire — of  the  passage  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  where 
the  squire  was  a  master.  The  squire  fell  to  thinking  of  the 
kind  of  knowledge  implied  in  his  remarks,  of  the  stage  he 
seemed  to  have  reached,  and  then  to  cogitating  as  to  the  books 
he  must  be  now  in  want  of.  He  went  back  to  his  library,  ran 
over  the  shelves,  picking  out  volumes  here  and  there  with  an 
unwonted  glow  and  interest  all  the  while.  He  sent  for  a  case, 
and  made  a  youth  who  sometimes  acted  as  his  secretary  pack 
them.  And  still  as  he  went  back  to  his  own  work  new  names 
would  occur  to  him,  and  full  of  the  scholar's  avaricious  sense 
of  the  shortness  of  time,  he  would  shake  his  head  and  frov/n 
over  the  three  months  which  young  Elsraere  had  already  passed, 
grappling  with  problems  like  Teutonic  Arianism,  the  spread  of 
Monasticism  in  Gaul,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides,  half  a 
mile  from  the  man  and  library  which  could  have  supplied 
him  with  the  best  help  to  be  got  in  England,  unbenefited  by 
either  !  Mile  End  was  obliterated,  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
morning  forgotten.  *  ^ 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  wet  Januaiy  Sunday,  raw  and 
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sleety,  the  frost  breaking  up  on  all  sides  and  flooding  the  roads 
with  mire, 

Robert,  rising  in  his  place  to  begin  morning  service,  and 
wondering  to  see  the  congregation  so  good  on  siicli  a  day,  was 
suddenly  startled,  as  his  eye  traveled  mechanically  over  to  the 
Hall  pew,  usually  tenanted  by  Mrs.  Darcy  in  solitary  state,  to 
see  the  characteristic  figure  of  the  squire.  His  amazement  was 
so  great  that  he  almost  stumbled  in  the  exhortation,  and  his 
feeling  was  evidently  shared  by  the  congregation,  which 
throughout  the  service  showed  a  restlessness,  an  excited  ten- 
dency to  peer  round  corners  and  pillars,  that  was  not  favorable 
to  devotion. 

"  Has  he  come  to  spy  out  the  land?  "  the  rector  thought  to 
himself,  and  could  not  help  a  momentary  tremor  at  the  idea  of 
preaching  before  so  formidable  an  auditor.  Then  he  pulled 
himself  to^-ether  by  a  great  effort,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  a 
shock-headed  urchin  half-waj'  down  the  church,  read  the  ser- 
vice to  him.  Catherine,  meanwhile,  in  her  seat  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  nave,  her  soul  lulled  in  Sunday  peace,  knew  noth- 
ing of  Mr.  Wendover's  appearance. 

Robert  preached  on  the  first  sermon  of  Jesus,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  young  Master  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  : 
"  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears  /" 

The  sermon  dwelt  on  the  Messianic  aspect  of  Christ's  mission, 
on'the  mystery  and  poetry  of  that  long  national  expectation,  on 
the  pathos  of  Jewish  disillusion,  on  the  sureness  and  beauty  of 
Christian  insight  as  faith  gradually  transferred  trait  after  trait^ 
of  the  Messiali  of  pi-ophecy  to  the  Christ  of  Nazareth.  A$ 
first  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation,  a  slight  wavering 
hither  and  thither — a  difficult  choice  of  words — and  then  the 
soul  freed  itself  from  man,  and  the  preacher  forgot  all  but  his 
Master  and  His  people. 

At  the  door  as  he  came  out  stood  Mr.  Wendover,  and  Cath- 
erine, slightly  flushed  and  much  puzzled  for  conversation,  be- 
side him.  The  Hall  carriage  was  drawn  close  up  to  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Darcy,  evidently  much  excited,  had  her  small  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  was  showering  a  number  of  flighty 
inquiries  and  suggestions  on  her  brother,  to  which  he  paid  no 
more  heed  than  to  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

When  Robert  appeared  the  squire  addressed  him  ceremoni- 
ously : 

*' With  your  leave,  Mr,  Elsmere,  T  -  -11  walk  with  you  to 
the  rectory."  Then,  in  another  vuic  o  ''  Go  home,  Letitia, 
and  don't  send  anything  or  anybody." 

He  made  a  signal  tu  the  coachman,  and  the  carriage  started, 
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Mrs.  Darcy's  protesting  head  remaining  out  of  the  window  as 
long  as  anything  could  be  seen  of  the  group  at  the  church 
door.  The  odd  little  creature  had  paid  one  or  two  hurried  and 
recent  visits  to  Catherine  during  the  quarrel,  visits  so  filled, 
however,  with  vague  railing  against  her  brother  and  by  a  queer, 
incoherent  melancholy,  that  Catherine  felt  them  extremely 
uncomfortable,  and  took  care  not  to  invite  them.  Clearly  she 
was  mortally  afraid  of  "  Roger,"  and  yet  ashamed  of  being 
afraid.  Catherine  could  see  that  all  the  poor  thing's  foolish 
whims  and  affectations  were  trampled  on  ;  that  she  suffered, 
rebelled,  found  herself  no  more  able  to  affect  Mr.  Wendover 
than  if  she  had  been  a  fly  buzzing  round  him,  and  became  all 
the  more  foolish  and  whimsical  in  consequence. 

The  squire  and  the  Elsmeres  crossed  the  common  to  the  rec- 
tory, followed  at  a  discreet  interval  by  groups  of  villagers  cur- 
ious to  get  a  look  at  the  squire.  Robert  was  conscious  of  a 
good  deal  of  embarrassment,  but  did  his  best  to  hide  it.  Cath- 
erine felt  all  through  as  if  the  skies  had  fallen.  The  squire 
alone  was  at  his  ease,  or  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  ever  was. 
He  commented  on  the  congregation,  even  condescended  to  say 
something  of  the  singing,  and  passed  over  the  staring  of  the 
choristers  with  a  magnanimity  of  silence  which  did  him  credit. 

They  reached  the  rectory  door,  and  it  was  evidently  the 
squire's  purpose  to  come  in,  so  Robert  invited  him  in.  Cath- 
erine threw  open  her  little  drawing-room  door,  and  then  was 
seized  with  shyness  as  the  squire  passed  in,  and  she  saw  over 
his  shoulder  her  baby,  lying  kicking  and  crowing  on  the 
hearth-rug,  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  the  nurse  watching 
it.  The  squire  in  his  great  cloak  stopped,  and  looked  down 
at  the  baby  as  if  it  had  been  some  curious  kind  of  reptile. 
The  nurse  blushed,  curtsied,  and  caught  up  the  gurgling  crea- 
ture in  a  twinkling. 

Robert  made  a  laughing  remark  on  thetyrannj^  and  ubiquity^ 
of  babies.  The  squire  smiled  grimly.  He  supposed  it  was 
necessary  that  the  human  race  should  be  carried  on.  Cather- 
ine meanwhile  slipped  out  and  ordered  another  place  to  be  laid 
at  the  dinner-table,  devoutly  hoping  that  it  might  not  be  used. 

It  was  used.  The  squire  stayed  till  it  was  necessary  to  invite 
him,  then  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Catherine  found  herself 
dispensing  boiled  mutton  to  him,  while  Robert  supplied  him 
with  some  very  modest  claret,  the  sort  of  wine  which  a  man 
who  drinks  none  thinks  it  necessary  to  have  in  the  house,  and 
watched  the  nervousness  of  their  little  parlor-maid  with  a  fel- 
low-feeling which  made  it  difficult  for  him  during  the  early 
part  of  the  meal  %o  keep  a  perfectly  straight  CQuntenaucy 
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After  a  while,  however,  both  he  and  Catherine  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  squire  was  making  liimself  agreeable.  He 
talked  of  Paris,  of  a  conversation  be  had  had  with  M.  Renan, 
whose  name  luckily  was  quite  unknown  to  Catherine,  as  to  the 
state  of  tilings  in  the  French  Chamber. 

"A  set  of  chemists  and  quill-drivers,"  he  said  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  but  as  Renan  remarked  to  me,  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  said  for  a  government  of  that  sort :  *  lis  ne  font  pas  la 
guerre.''  And  so  long  as  they  don't  run  France  into  adventures, 
and  a  man  can  keep  a  roof  over  his  head  and  a  sou  in  his 
pocket,  the  men  of  letters  at  any  rate  can  rub  along.  The 
really  interesting  thing  in  France  just  now  is  not  French 
politics — Heaven  save  the  mark! — but  French  scholarship. 
There  never  was  so  little  original  genius  going  in  Paris,  and 
there  never  was  so  much  good  work  being  gone." 

Robert  thought  the  point  of  view  eminently  characteristic. 

"  Catholicism,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  •*  as  a  force  to  b6  reck- 
oned with,  is  dwindling  more  and  more  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  dead,"  said  the  squire  emphatically,  "  as  an 
intellectual  force.  They  haven't  got  a  writer,  scarcely  a 
preacher.  Not  one  decent  book  has  been  produced  on  that 
side  for  years." 

"  And  the  Protestants,  too,"  said  Robert,  "  have  lost  all 
their  best  men  of  late,"  and  he  mentioned  one  or  two  well- 
known  French  Protestant  names. 

"  Oh,  as  to  French  Protestantism  " — and  the  squh'e's  shrug 
was  superb — "  Teutonic  Protestantism  is  in  thor  order  of 
things,  so  to  speak,  but  Latin  Protestantism  !  There  is  no 
more  sterile  hj^brid  in  the  world  !  " 

Then,  becoming  suddenly  aware  that  he  might  have  said 
something  inconsistent  with  his  company,  the  squire  stopped 
abruptly.  Robert,  catching  Catherine's  quick  compression  of 
the  lips,  was  grateful  to  him,  and  the  conversation  moved  on 
in  another  direction. 

Yes,  certainl}',  all  things  considered,  Mr.  Wendover  made 
himself  agreeable.  He  ate  his  boiled  mutton  and  drank  his 
07'dinaire  like  a  man,  and  when  the  meal  was  over,  and  he  and 
Robert  had  withdrawn  into  the  study,  he  gave  an  emphatic 
word  of  praise  to  tlie  coifee  which  Catherine's  housewifely  care 
«ent  after  them,  and  accepting  a  cigar,  he  sank  into  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire  and  spread  a  bony  hand  to  the  blaze,  as  if  he 
had  been  at  home  in  that  particular  corner  for  month*.  Rob- 
ert, sitting  opposite  to  him,  and  watching  his  guest's  eyes 
liiivol  round  the  room,  with  its  medicine  shelves,  its  rods  and 
nets,  and  preparations  of  uncanny  beasts,  its  parish  litter,  and 
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its  teeming  book- cases,  felt  that  the  Mile  End  matter  wa« 
turning  out  oddly  indeed. 

"I  have  packed  you  a  case  of  books,  Mr.  Elsmere,"  said  the 
squire,  after  a  puff  or  t\f o  at  his  cigar.  "  How  have  yoa  got 
on  Avitliout  that  collection  of  Councils  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  little  awkwardly.  It  was  one  of  the  books  Rob- 
ert had  sent  back.  Robert  flushed.  He  did  not  want  the 
squire  to  regard  him  as  wholly  dependent  on  Murewell. 

"I  bought  it,"  he  said,  rather  shortly.  "  I  have  ruined  m-y-^ 
self  in  books  lately,  and  the  London  Library  supplies  me  really 
wonderfully  well." 

"  Are  these  your  books  ?  "  The  squire  got  up  to  look  at 
them.  "  Hum,  not  at  all  bad  for  a  beginning.  I  have  sent 
you  so  and  so,"  and  he  named  one  or  two  costly  folios  that 
Robert  had  long  pined  for  in  vain. 

The  rector's  eyes  glistened. 

"  That  was  very  good  of  you,"  he  said  simply.  "  They  will 
be  most  welcome." 

"  And  now,  how  much  thne^"*  said  the  other,  settling  him- 
self again  to  his  cigar,  his  thin  legs  crossed  over  each  other, 
and  his  great  head  sunk  into  his  shoulders,  "  how  much  time 
do  you  give  to  this  work  ?  " 

"  Generally  the  mornings — not  always.  A  man  with  twelve 
hundred  souls  to  look  after,  you  know,  Mr.  Wendover,"  said 
Elsmere,  with  a  bright,  half-defiant  accent,  "  can't  make 
grubbing  among  the   Franks  his  main  business." 

The  squire  said  nothing,  and  smoked  on.  Robert  gathered 
that  his  companion  thought  his  chances  of  doing  anything 
worth  mentioning  very  small. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  following  out  his  own  thought  with  a 
shake  of  his  curly  hair  ;  "  of  course  I  shall  never  do  very 
much.  But  if  I  don't  it  won't  be  for  want  of  knowing  what 
the  scholar's  ideal  is."  And  he  lifted  his  hand  with  a  smile 
toward  the  squire's  book  on  "  English  Culture,"  which  stood 
in  the  book-case  just  above  him.  The  squire,  following  the 
gesture,  smiled  too.  It  was  a  faint,  slight  illumining,  but  it 
changed  the  face  agreeably. 

Robert  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  book,  about  the 
pictures  contained  in  it  of  foreign  life  and  foreign  universities. 
The  squire  consented  to  be  drawn  out,  and  presently  was  talk- 
ing at  his  very  best. 

Racy  stories  of  Mommsen  or  Van  Ranke  were  followed  by  a 
description  of  an  evening  of  mad  carouse  with  Heine — a  talk 
at  Nohant  with  George- Sand — scenes  in  the  Duchesse  de  Brog- 
lie's  salon — a  contemptuous  sketch  of  Guizot — a  caustic  sketch 
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of  Renan.  Robert  presently  even  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and 
stood  in  his  favorite  attitude,  lounging  against  the  mantel- 
piece, looking  down,  absorbed,  on  his  visitor.  All  that  intel- 
lectual passion  which  his  struggle  at  Mile  End  had  for  a  mo- 
ment chocked  in  him  revived.  Naj^,  after  his  weeks  of  exclu- 
sive contact  with  the  most  hideous  forms  of  bodily  ill,  this  in- 
terruption, these  great  names,  this  talk  of  great  movements 
and  great  causes,  had  a  special  savor  and  relish.  All  the  hori- 
zons of  the  mind  expanded,  the  currents  of  the  blood  ran 
quicker. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  sprang  up. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wendover,  it  is  too  bad  to  inter- 
rupt you — I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely — but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
only  two  minutes  to  get  to  Sunday-school  in  !  " 

Mr.  Wendover  rose  also,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 
"  It  is  I  who  should  apologize,"  he  said  with  stiff  politeness, 
"  for  having  encroached  in  this  way  on  your  busy  day,  Mr. 
Elsmere." 

Robert  helped  him  on  with  his  coat,  and  then  suddenly  the 
squire  turned  to  him. 

"  You  were  preaching  this  morning  on  one  of  the  Isaiah 
quotations  in  St.  Matthew.  It  would  interest  you,  I  imagine, 
to  see  a  recent  Jewish  book  on  the  subject  of  the  prophecies 
quoted  in  the  Gospels  which  reached  ni^  yesterday.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  in  it,  but  At  looked  to  me  well 
done." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Robert,  not,  however,  with  any  great 
heartiness,  and  the  squire  moved  away.  They  parted  at  the 
gate,  Robert  running  down  the  hill  to  the  village  as  fast  as  hia 
long  legs  could  carry  him. 

"  Sunday-school — pshaw  !  "  cried  the  squire,  as  he  tramped 
homeward  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Next  morning  a  huge  packing-case  arrived  from  the  Hall, 
and  Robert  could  not  forbear  a  little  gloating  over  the  treas- 
ures in  it  before  he  tore  himself  away  to  pay  his  morning  visit 
to  ]Mile  End.  There  everything  was  improving  ;  the  poor 
Sharland  child  indeed  had  slipped  away  on  the  night  after  the 
squire's  visit,  but  the  other  bad  cases  in  the  diphtheria  ward 
were  mending  fast.  John  Allwood  was  gaining  strength  daily, 
and  poor  Mary  Sharland  was  feebly  struggling  back  to  a  life 
which  seemed  hardly  worth  so  much  effort  to  keep.  Robert 
felt,  with  a  welcome  sense  of  slackeniiig  strain,  that  the  daily 
and  hourly  superintendence  which  he  and  Catherine  had  been 
giving  to  the  place  might  lawfully  be  relaxed,  that  the  nurses 
on  the  spot  were  now  more  than  equal  to  their  task,  and  after 
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having  made  his  round  he  raced  home  again  in  order  to  secure 

an  hour  with  his  books  before  luncheon. 

The. following  day  a  note  arrived,  while  they  were  at  lunch- 
eon, in  the  squire's  angular,  precise  handwriting.  It  contained 
a  request  that,  unless  otherwise  engaged,  the  rector  would 
walk  with  Mr.  AYendover  that  afternoon. 

Robert  flung  it  across  to  Catherine. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  deliberating,  "  have  I  any  engage- 
ment I  must  keep  ?  " 

There  was  a  sort  of  jealousy  for  his  work  within  him  con- 
tending with  this  new  fascination  of  the  squire's  company. 
But,  honestly,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way,  and  he  went. 

That  walk  was  the  first  of  many.  The  squire  had  no  sooner 
convinced  himself  that  young  Elsmere's  society  did  in  reality 
provide  him  with  a  stimulus  and  recreation  he  had  been  too 
long  without,  than  in  his  imperious,  willful  way  he  began  to 
possess  himself  of  it  as  much  as  possible.  He  never  alluded  to 
the  trivial  matters  which  had  first  separated  and  then  united 
them.  He  worked  the  better,  he  thought  the  more  clearly,  for 
these  talks  and  walks  with  Elsmere,  and  therefore  these  talks 
and  walks  became  an  object  with  him.  They  supplied  a  long- 
stifled  want,  the  scholar's  want  of  disciples,  of  some  fonn  of 
investment  for  all  that  heaped-up  capital  of  thought  he  had 
been  accumulating  during  a  life-time. 

As  for  Robert,  he  soon  felt  himself  so  much  under  the  spell 
of  the  squire's  strange  and  powerful  personality  that  he  was 
forced  to  make  a  fight  for  it,  lest  this  new  claim  should  en- 
croach upon  the  old  ones.  He  would  walk  when  the  squire 
liked,  but  three  times  out  of  four  these  walks  must  be  parish 
rounds,  interrupted  by  descents  into  cottages  and  chats  in 
farm-house  parlors.  The  squire  submitted.  The  neighborhood 
began  to  wonder  over  the  strange  spectacle  of  Mr.  Wendover 
waiting  grimly  in  the  winter  dusk  outside  one  of  liis  own  farm- 
lioiises  while  Elsmere  w^as  insidp.  or  patroling  a  bit  of  lane  till 
Elsmere  should  have  inquired  after  an  invalid  or  beaten  up  a 
recruit  for  his  confiiTnation  class,  dogged  the  while  by  stealthy 
children,  with  fingers  in  their  mouths,  who  ran  away  in  ten'or 
directly  he  turned. 

Rumors  of  this  new  friendship  spread.  One  day,  on  the  bit 
of  road  between  the  Hall  and  the  rectory,  Lady  Helen  behind 
her  ponies  whirled  past  the  two  men,  and  her  arch  look  at  Els- 
mere said,  as  plain  as  words  :  "  Oh,  you  young  wonder  !  what 
hook  has  served  you  with  this  leviathan  ?" 

On  another  occasion,  close  to  Churton,  a  man  in  a  cassock 
and  cloak  came  toward  them.     The  squire  put  up  his  eyeglass. 
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Sirl^Sevl^"  remarked;  "do  you   know  thi.  merry-An. 

hAr^'/^T'^'^^-     As  they  passed,  Robert,  with  slightly 
heightened  color,   gave  hiin   an  affectionate  nod  and  smile 
Newcomes  quick  eye  ran  over  the  companions,  he  responded 

Jnhr;.''  .  ''/^^P  r^'\  T'^  ''^V'^-  A  week  or  two  later 
^  Robeit  noticed  a  ittle  prick  of  remor.^ethat  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing  of  iSewcome  for  an  age.  If  Xewcome  would  not  come  to 
him,  he  must  go  to  Mottringham.  He  planned  an  expedition, 
but  something  happened  to  prevent  it 

Uftl^  ^f^^'f""!.  '  ^f'^'^^^y  this  new  and  most  unexpected  re- 
lation of  Robert's  to  the  man  who  had  begun  by  insulting  him 
was  of  considerable  importance  to  the  wife.  In  the  first  place 
It   broke  up  to  some  extent  the  exquisite  tete-a-tete  of  their 

W^  .  4^i/V''^ST^^^^  "^^^'^  ^P^"  t^°^^  th^thad  always  been 
heis;  It  filed  Robert's  mmd  more  and  more  with  matters  in 
which  she  had  no  concern.  All  these  things  many  wives  might 
have  resented  Catherine  Elsmere  resented  none  of  them  It 
is  probable,  of  course,  that  she  had  her  natural  moments  of  re- 
gret and  comparison,  when  love  said  to  itself  a  little  sorely  and 
hungrily:  It  is  hard  to  be  even  a  fraction  less  to  him  than  I 
once  was  !  But  if  so,  these  moments  never  betrayed  them- 
selves in  word  or  act.  Her  tender  common  sense,  her  sweet 
humility,  made  her  recognize  at  once  Robert's  need  of  intel- 
lectual comradeship,  isolated  as  he  was  in  this  remote  rural 
district.  ^  She  knew  perfectly  that  a  clergyman's  life  of  per- 
petual giving  forth  becomes  morbid  and  unhealthy  if  there  is 
not  some  corresponding  takino-  in. 

K  only  it  liad  not  been  Mr.  Vendover  !  She  marveled  over 
the  fascination  Robert  found  in  his  dry,  cynical  talk.  She  won- 
dered  that  a  Christian  pastor  could  ever  forget  Mr.  Wendo- 
vers  antecedents  ;  that  the  man  who  had  nursed  those  sick 
children  could  forgive  Mile  End.  All  in  all  as  they  were  to 
each  other,  she  felt  for  the  first  time  that  she  often  understood 
her  husband  imperfectly.  His  mobility,  his  eagerness,  were 
sometimes  now  a  perplexity,  even  a  pain  to  her. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Robeit  let  himself 
dnft  into  this  mteHectual  intimacy  with  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  anti-Christian  thinkers  without  reflecting  on  its 
possible  consequences.  The  memory  of  that  night  of  misery 
which  The  Idols  of  the  Market-place  "  had  inflicted  on  him 
was  enough.  He  was  no  match  in  controversy  for  Mr.  Wend- 
over,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  attempt  it 

One  morning  the  squire  unexpectedly  plunged  into  an  ac 
count  of  a  German  monograph  he  had  just  received  on  the  sub- 
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iect  of  the  Jollaniiine  autliorsliip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It 
was  almost  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  touched  what 
may  strictly  be  called  the  materiel  of  orthodoxy  in  their  dis- 
cussions-at  any  rate  directly.  But  the  book  was  a  striking 
one  and  in  tli<4  interest  of  it  he  had  clearly  forgotten  his  ground 
a  little.  Suddenly  the  man  who  was  walking  beside  him 
interrupted  him.  -,  i  ^r 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  understand  one  another  perhaps,  xUr. 
Weudover,"  Robert  said,  speaking  under  a  quick  sense  of  op- 
pression, but  with  his  usual  dignity  and  bright  courtesy.     "  1 
know  your  opinions,  of  course,  from  your  books;    you  knovv 
what    mine,  as  an  honest  man,  must  be,  from  the  position  J 
bold      My  conscience  does  not  forbid  me  to  discuss  anything 
only— I  am  no  match  for  you  on  points  of  scholarship,  and  1 
should  iust  like  to  say  once  for  all,  that  to  me   whatever  else 
is  true  the  religion  of  Christ  is  true.     I  am  a  Christian  and  a 
Christian  minister.     Therefore,  wheneyer  we  come  to  discuss 
what  may  be  called  Christian  evidence,  I  do  it  with  reserves, 
which  you  would  not  have.     I  believe  in  an  Incarnation,  a 
Resurrection,  a  Revelation.     If  there  are  hterary  difficulties,  1 
must  want  to   smooth  them  away— you  may  want  to   make 
much  of  them.     We  come  to  the  matter  from  different  points 
of  view.     You  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  wanting  to  make 
it  clear.     It  isn't  as  if  we  differed  slightly.     We  differ  funda- 
mentally—is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  squire  was  walking  beside  him  with  bent  shoulders,  tiie 
lower  lip  pushed  forward,  as  was  usual  with  him  when  he  was 
considering  a  matter  with  close  attention  but  did  not  mean  to 
communicate  his  thoughts. 

After  a  pause  he  said,  with  a  faint,  inscrutable  smile: 
"  Your  reminder  is  perfectly  just.     Naturally  we  all  have  our 
reserves.     Keither  of  us  can  be  expected  to  stultify  his  own. 

And  the  talk  went  forward  again,  Robert  joining  m  more 
buoyantly  than  ever,  perhaps  because  he  had  achieved  a  neces-  ^ 
sary  but  disagreeable  thing  and  got  done  with  it. 

In  reality  he  had  but  been  doing  as  the  child  does  when  it 
sets  up  its  sand-barrier  against  the  tide. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April.  The  gorse  was  fast  extending 
its  o-olden  empire  over  the  commons.  On  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the°copses  primroses  were  breaking  through  the  hazel  roots 
and  beginning  to  gleam  along  the  edges  of  the  river  On  the 
grass  cemmons  between  Murewell  and  Mile  End  the  birches 
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rose  like  green  clouds  against  the  browns  and  purples  of  the 
still  leafless  oaks  and  beeches.  Tlie  birds  were  twittering  and 
building.  Every  day  Robert  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  swal- 
lows, or  listening  for  the  first  notes  of  the  nightingale  amid  the 
bare  spring  coverts. 

But  the  spring  was  less  perfectly  delightful  to  him  than  it 
might  have  been,  for  Catherine  was  away.  Mrs.  Leyburn,  who 
was  to  have  come  south  to  them  in  February,  was  attacked  by 
bronchitis  instead  at  Burwood  and  forbidden  to  move,  even  to 
a  warmer  climate.  In  March  Catherine,  feeling  restless  and 
anxious  about  her  mother,  and  thinking  it  hard  that  Agnes 
should  have  all  the  nursing  and  responsibility,  tore  herself 
from  her  man  and  her  baby,  and  went  north  to  Whindale  for 
a  fortnight,  leaving  Robert  forlorn. 

Kow,  however,  slie  was  in  London,  whither  she  had  gone  for 
a  few  days  on  her  Avay  home,  to  meet  Rose  and  to  shop. 
Robert's  opinion  was  that  all  women,  even  St.  Elizabeths,  have 
somewhere  rooted  in  them  an  inordinate  partiality  for  sliop- 
ping  :  otherwise  why  should  that  operation  take  four  or  live 
mortal  days  ?  Surely  with  a  little  energy,  one  might  buy  up 
the  whole  of  London  in  twelve  hpurs  !  However,  Catherine 
lingered,  and  as  her  purchases  were  made,  Robert  crossly  sup- 
posed it  must  be  all  Rose's  fault.  He  believed  that  Rose  spent . 
a  great  d^al  too  much  on  dress. 

Catherine's  letters,  of  course,  were  full  of  her  sister.  Rose, 
she  said,  had  come  back  from  Berlin  handsomer  than  ever, 
and  playing,  she  supposed,  magnificently.  At  any  rate  the  let- 
ters which  followed  her  in  shoals  from  Berlin  flattered  her  to 
the  skies,  and  during  the  three  months  preceding  her  return 
Joachim  himself  had  taken  her  as  a  pupil  and  given  her 
unusual  attention. 

"And  now,  of  course,"  wrote  Catherine,  "she  is  desperately 
disappointed  that  mamma  and  Agnes  can  not  join  her  in  town.. 
as  she  had  hoped.  Slie  docs  her  best,  I  know,  poor  child,  to 
conceal  it  and  to  feel  as  she  ought  about  mamma,  but  I  can  see 
that  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  time  at  Burwood  is  intolerable 
to  her.  As  to  Berlin,  I  think  she  has  enjoyed  it,  but  she  talks 
very  scornfully  of  German  Schwcmnerei  and  German  women, 
and  she  tells  the  oddest  stories  of  her  professors.  With  one 
or  two  of  them  she  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  war  from 
the  beginning  ;  but  some  of  them,  my  dear  Robert,  I  am  per- 
suaded were  just  simply  in  love  with  her  !  I  don't — no,  I 
never  shall  believe,  that  indopendent,  exciting  student's  life  's 
good  for  a  girl.  But  I  never  say  so  to  Rose.  When  she  for- 
gets to  be  irritable  and  to  feel  that  the  world  is  going  against 
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her,  she  is  often  very  sweet  to  me,  and  I  can't  bear  there 
should  be  any  conflict." 

His  next  day's  letter  contained  the  following  : 

"  Are  yon  properly  amused,  sir,  at  your  wife's  perf oiTnances 
in  town  ?  Our  three  concerts  you  have  heard  all  about.  I  still 
can't  get  over  them.  I  go  about  haunted  by  the  seriousness y 
the  life-and-death  interest  people  throw  into  music.  It  is  as-- 
tonishing  !  And  outside,  as  Ave  got  into  our  hansom,  such' 
sights  and  sounds  ! — such  starved,  fierce-looking  men,  such 
ghastty  women  ! 

"  But  since  then  Rose  has  been  taking  me  into  society.  Yes- 
terday afternoon,  after  I  wrote  to  you,  we  went  to  see  Rose's 
artistic  friends — the  Pearsons — with  whom  she  was  staying 
last  summer,  and  to-day  we  have  even  called  on  Lady  Char- 
lotte \Yynnstay. 

"As  to  Mrs.  Pierson,  I  never  saw  such  an  odd  bundle  of 
ribbons  and  rags  and  queer  embroideries  as  she  looked  when 
we  called.  However,  Rose  says  that,  for  an  *  an  aesthete  ' — she 
despises  them  now  herself — Mrs.  Pierson  has  wonderful  taste, 
and  that  her  wall-papers  and  her  gowns,  if  I  only  understood 
them,  are  not  the  least  like  those  of  other  aesthetic  persons, 
but  very  recherche — which  may  be.  She  talked  to  Rose  of 
nothing  but  acting,  especially  of  Mme.  Desforets.  No  one, 
according  to  her,  has  anything  to  do  with  an  actress's  private 
life,  or  ought  to  take  it  into  account.  But,  Robert,  dear — an 
actress  is  a  woman,  and  has  a  soul ! 

"  Then  Lady  Charlotte — you  would  have  laughed  at  our 
entree. 

"  We  found  she  was  in  town,  and  went  on  her  '  day,'  as  she 
has  asked  Rose  to  do.  The  room  was  rather  dark — none  of 
these  London  rooms  seem  to  me  to  have  any  light  and  air  in 
them.  The  butler  got  our  names  wrong,  and  I  marched  in 
first,  more  shy  than  I  ever  have  been  before  in  my  life.  Lady 
Charlotte  had  two  gentlemen  with  her.  She  evidently  did  not* 
know  me  in  the  least:  she  stood  staring  at  me  with  her  eyeglass 
on,  and  her  cap  so  crooked  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  wish 
to  put  it  straight.  Then  Rose  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  were  Rose  who  were  hostess,  talk- 
ing to  the  two  gentlemen  and  being  kind  to  Lady  Charlotte. 
I  am  sure  everybody  in  the  room  was  amused  by  her  self- 
possession,  Lady  Charlotte  included.  The  gentlemen  stared  at 
her  a  great  deal,  and  Lady  Charlotte  paid  her  one  or  two  com- 
pliments on  her  looks,  which  /though  she  would  not  have 
ventured  to  pay  to  any  one  in  her  own  circle. 

We  stayed  about  half  an  hour.     One  of  the  gentlemen  was, 
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I  believe,  a  member  of  the  government,  an  under-secretary  foJ 
sometliing,  but  he  and  Rose  and  Lady  Charlotte  talked  again 
of  nothing  but  musicians  and  actors.  It  is  strange  that  poli- 
ticians should  have  time  to  know  so  much  of  these  things.  The 
other  gentleman  reminded  me  of  Hotspur's  popinjay.  I  think 
now  I  made  out  that  he  wrote  for  the  newspapers,  but  at  the 
moment  I  should  have  felt  it  insulting  to  accuse  him  of  any 
thing  so  humdrum  as  an  occupation  in  life.  He  discovered 
somehow  that  I  had  an  interest  in  the  Church,  and  he  asked 
me,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  lisping,  whether  I  really 
thought  '  the  Churcli  could  still  totter  on  a  w^hile  in  the  rural 
dithtricts.'  He  was  informed  her  condition  was  so  *  \ewy 
:lethperate.' 

*'  Then  I  laughed  outright,  and  found  my  tongue.  Perhaps 
his  next  article  on  the  Church  will  have  a  few  facts  in  it.  I 
did  m}^  best  to  put  some  into  him.  Rose  at  last  looked  round 
at  me,  astonished.  But  he  did  not  dislike  me,  I  think.  I  was 
not  impertinent  to  him,  husband  mine.  If  I  might  have  de- 
scribed just  one  of  your  days  to  his  high-and-mightiness  ! 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  you,  I  think,  whether  I  did  or  not. 

"  Then  when  we  got  up  to  go,  Lady  Charlotte  asked  Rose  to 
stay  with  her.  Rose  explained  why  she  couldn't  and  Lady 
Charlotte  pitied  her  dreadfully  for  havinglKamily,  and  the  un- 
der-secretary said  that  it  was  one's  first  duty  in  life  to  trample 
on  one's  relations,  and  that  he-  hoped  notliing  would  prevent 
his  hearing  her  play  some  time  later  in  the  year.  Rose  said 
very  decidedly  she  should  be  in  town  for  the  winter.  Lady 
Charlotte  saicl  she  would  have  an  evening  specially  for  her, 
and  as  I  said  nothing,  we  got  away  at  last." 

The  letter  of  the  following  day  recorded  a  little  adventure  : 

"  I  was  much  startled  this  morning.  I  had  got  Rose  to  come 
with  me  to  the  National  Gallery  on  our  way  to  her  dressmaker. 
We  were  standing  before  Raphael's  *  Vigil  of  the  Kniglit,' 
when  suddenly  I  saw  Rose,  who  was  looking  away  toward  the 
door  into  the  long  gallery,  turn  perfectly  white.  I  followed' 
her  eyes,  and  there,  in  the  door- way,  disappearing — I  am  al- 
most certain — was  Mr.  Langham  !  One  can  not  mistake  his 
walk  or  his  profile.  Before  I  could  say  a  word  Rose  had 
walked  away  to  another  wall  of  pictures,  and  when  we  joined 
again  we  did  not  speak  of  it.  Did  he  see  us,  I  wonder,  and 
purposely  avoid  us  ?     Something  made  me  think  so. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  believe  she  had  forgotten  him  !  I  am 
certain  she  would  laugh  me  to  angry  scorn  if  I  mentioned  hira; 
but  there  she  sits  by  the  fire  now,  while  I  am  writing,  quite 
droepiug   and   pale,  because   she   thinks  I  am  not  noticing. 
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If  she  did  but  love  me  a  little  more  !  It  must  be  my  fault,  I 
know. 

"Yes,  as  you  say,  Burwood  may  as  well  be  shut  up  or  let. 
My  dear,  dear  father  !  " 

Robert  could  image  the  sigh  with  which  Catherine  had  laid 
down  her  pen.  Dear  tender  soul,  with  all  its  old-world  fidel- 
ities and  pieties  pure  and  unimpaired  !  He  raised  the  signa- 
ture to  his  lips. 

'  Xext  day  Catherine  came  back  to  him.  Robert  had  no  words 
too  opprobrious  for  the  widowed  condition  from  which  her  re- 
turn had  rescued  him.  It  seemed  to  Catherine,  however,  that 
life  had  been  very  full  and  keen  with  him  since  her  departure  ! 
He  lingered  with  her  after  supper,  vowing  that  his  club  boys 
might  make  what  hay  in  the  study  they  pleased  ;  he  was  going 
to  tell  her  the  news,  whatever  happened. 

"I  told  you  of  my  two  dinners  at  the  Hall  ?     The  first  was 

J'ust  tete-d-tete  with  the  squire — oh,  and  ^irs.  Darcy,  of  course, 
am  always  forgetting  her,  poor  little  thing,  which  is  most  un- 
grateful of  me.  Apathetic  life  that,  Catherine.  She  seems  to 
me,  in  her  odd  way,  perpetually  hungeiing  for  affection,  for 
praise.  Xo  doubt,  if  she  got  them,  she  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  She  would  just  touch  and  leave  them  as  she 
does  everything.  Her  talk  and  she  are  both  as  liglit  and  wan- 
dering as  thistle-down.  But  still,  meanwhile,  she  hungers,  and 
is  never  satisfied.  There  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly  an- 
tipathetic in  her  to  the  squire.  I  can't  make  it  out.  He  is 
sometimes  quite  brutal  to  her  when  she  is  more  inconsequent 
than  usual.     I  often  wonder  she  goes  on  living  with  him." 

Catherine  m.ade  some  indignant  comment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert,  musing.     ''  Yes,  it  is  bad." 

But  Catherine  thought  his  tone  might  have  been  more  un- 
qualified, and  marveled  again  at  the  curious  lenity  of  judg- 
ment he  had  always  shown  of  late  toward  Mr.  AVendover. 
And  all  his  judgments  of  himself  and  others  v\-ere  generally 
so  quick,  so  uncompromising  ! 

"  On  the  second  occasion  we  had  Freake  and  Dashwood," 
naming  two  well-known  English  antiquarians.  "  Very  learned, 
very  jealous,  and  very  snuffy  ;  altogether  *  too  genuine,'  as 
poor  mother  used  to  say  of  those  old  chairs  we  got  for  the 
dining-room.  But  afterward,  when  we  were  all  smoking  in 
the  library,  the  squire  came  out  of  his  shell  and  talked.  I 
never  heard  him  more  brilliant  !  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  his  bright  eyes  looking  far  away  from 
her,  as  though  fixed  on  the  scene  he  was  describing. 

"  Such  a  mind  I  "  he  said  at  last,  with  a  long  breath,  "  such  a 
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memory  !  Catherine,  my  book  lias  been  making  great  strides 
since  you  left.  With  Mr.  Wendover  to  go  to,  all  the  problems 
are  simplified.  One  is  saved  all  false  starts,  all  beating  about 
the  bush.  What  a  piece  of  luck  it  was  that  put  one  down 
beside  such  a  guide,  such  a  living  storehouse  of  knowledge  I  " 

He  spoke  in  a  glow  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Catherine 
sat  looking  at  him  wistf  ull}^,  her  gray  eyes  crossed  by  many 
varying  shades  of  memory  and  feeling.  * 

At  last  his  look  met  hers,  and  the  animation  of  it  softened 
at  once,  grew  gentle. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  making  knowledge  too  much  of  a  god 
just  now.  Madonna  mine  ?  "  he  said,  throwing  himself  down 
beside  her.  "  I  have  been  full  of  qualms  myself.  The  squire 
excites  one  so,  makes  one  feel  as  though  intellect — accumula- 
tion— were  the  whole  of  life.  But  I  struggle  against  it — I 
do.  I  go  on,  for  instance,  trying  to  make  the  squire  do  his 
social  duties — behave  like  *  a  human.' " 

Catherine  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  tone. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  inquired. 

He  shook  his  head  ruefully. 

"  The  squire  is  a  tough  customer — most  men  of  sixty-seven 
with  strong  wills  are,  1  suppose.  At  any  rate,  he  is  like  one 
of  the  Thurston  trout — sees  through  all  my  maneuvers.  But 
one  piece  of  news  will  astonish  you,  Catherine  !  "  And  he 
sprang  up  to  deliver  it  with  effect.     "  Henslowe  is  dismissed." 

"  Henslowe  dismissed  !  "  Catherine  sat  properly  amazed 
while  Robert  told  the  story. 

The  dismissal  of  Henslowe  indeed  represented  the  price 
which  Mr.  Wendover  had  been  so  far  willing  to  pay  for  Els- 
mere's  society.  Some  cjuid  pro  quo  there  must  be — that  he 
was  prepared  to  admit — considering  their  relative  positions  as 
squire  and  parson.  But,  as  Robert  shrewdly  suspected,  not 
one  of  his  wiles  so  far  had  imposed  on  the  master  of  Murewell. 
He  had  his  own  sarcastic  smiles  over  them,  and  over  Elsmere's 
pastoral  naivete  in  general.  The  evidences  of  the  young  rec- 
tor's power  and  popularity  were,  however,  on  the  whole  pleas- 
ant to  Mr.  AVendover.  If  Elsmere  had  his  will  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  Mr.  Wendover  knew  perfectly  well  who  it 
was  that  at  the  present  moment  had  his  will  with  Elsmere. 
He  liad  found  a  great  ])iquancy  in  this  shaping  of  a  mind  more 
intellectually  eager  and  pliant  than  any  he  had  yet  come  across 
among  j^ounger  men  ;  perpetual  food,  too,  for  his  sense  of 
irony,  in  the  intellectual  contradictions  wherein  Elsmere's 
developing  ideas  and  information  were  now,  according  to  the 
•quire,  involving  him  at  every  turn. 
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*■  His  religious  foundations  are  gone  already,  if  he  did  but 
know  it,"  Mr.  Wendover  griml}'  remarked  to  himself  one  day 
about  this  time,  "  but  he  will  take  so  long  finding  it  out  that 
the  results  are  not  worth  speculating  on." 

Cynically  assured,  therefore,  at  bottom  of  his  own  power 
with  this  ebullient  nature,  the  squire  was  quite  prepared  to 
make  external  concessions,  or,  as  we  have  said,  to  pay  his 
price.  It  annoyed  him  that  when  Elsmere  would  press  for 
allotment  land,  or  a  new  institute,  or  a  better  supply  of  water 
for  the  village,  it  was  not  open  to  him  merely  to  give  carte 
hlancke^  and  refer  his  petitioner  to  Henslowe.  Robert's 
opinion  of  Henslowe,  and  Henslowe's  now  more  cautious  but 
still  incessant  hostility  to  the  rector,  were  patent  at  last  even 
to  the  squire.  The  situation  was  worrying  and  wasted  time. 
It  must  be  changed. 

So  one  morning  he  met  Elsmere  with  a  bundle  of  letters  in 
his  hand,  calmly  informed  him  that  Henslowe  had  been  sent 
about  his  business,  and  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  if  Mr. 
Elsmere  would  do  him  the  favor  of  looking  through  some 
applications  for  the  vacant  post  just  received. 

Elsmere,  much  taken  by  surprise,  felt  at  first  as  it  was  natu- 
ral for  an  over-sensitive,  over-scrupulous  man  to  feel.  His 
enemy  had  been  given  into  his  hand,  and  instead  of  victory  he 
could  only  realize  that  he  had  brought  a  man  to  ruin. 

"  He  has  a  wife  and  children,"  he  said  quickly,  looking  at 
the  squire. 

"Of  course  I  have  pensioned  him,"  replied  the  squire  im- 
patiently ;  "  otherwise  I  imagine  he  would  be  hanging  round 
our  necks  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

There  was  something  in  the  careless  indifference  of  the  tone 
which  sent  a  shiver  through  Elsmere.  After  all,  this  man 
had  seiwed  the  squire  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  not  Mr. 
Wendover  who  had  much  to  complain  of. 

No  one  with  a  conscience  could  have  held  out  a  finger  to 
keep  Henslowe  to  his  post.  But  though  Elsmere  took  the  let- 
ters and  promised  to  give  them  his  best  attention,  as  soon  as 
he  got  home  he  made  himself  irrationally  miserable  over  the 
matter.  It  was  not  his  fault  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  ar-, 
rival  in  the  parish,  Henslowe  had  made  him  the  target  of  a 
vulgar  and  imbittered  hostility,  and  so  far  as  he  had  struck 
out  in  return  it  had  been  for  the  protection  of  persecuted  and 
defenseless  creatures.  But  all  the  same,  he  could  not  get  the 
thought  of  the  man's  collapse  and  humiliation  out  of  his  mind. 
How  at  his  age  was  he  to  find  other  work,  and  how  was  he  to 
endure  life  at  Murewell  without  his  comfortable  house,  his 
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smart  gig,  Lis  easj-  command  of  spirits,  and  the  cringing  of 
the  farmers  ? 

Tormented  by  the  sordid  miserj^  of  the  situation  almost  as 
though  it  had  been  his  own,  Elsmere  ran  down  impulsively  in 
the  evening  to  the  agent's  house.  ■  Could  nothing  be  done  to 
assure  the  man  that  he  was  not  really  his  enemy,  and  that 
anything  the  parson's  influence  and  the  parson's  money  could 
do  to  help  him  to  a  more  decent  life,  and  work  which  offered 
fewer  temptations  and  less  power  over  human  beings,  should 
be  done  ? 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  visit  was  a  complete  failure. 
Henslowe,  who  was  drinking  hard,  no  sooner  heard  Elsmere's 
voice  in  the  little  hall  than  he  dashed  open  the  door  which 
separated  them,  and,  in  a  pai^xysm  of  drunken  rage,  hurled 
at  Elsmere  all  the  venomous  stuff  he  had  been  garnering  up 
for  months  against  some  such  occasion.  The  vilest  abuse,  the 
foulest  cliarges — there  was  nothing  that  the  maddened  sot, 
now  fairly  unmasked,  denied  himself.  Elsmere,  pale  and 
erect,  tried  to  make  himself  heard.  In  vain.  Henslowe  was 
physically  incapable  of  taking  in  a  word. 

At  last  the  agent,  beside  himself,  made  a  rush,  his  three 
untidy  children,  who  had  been  hanging  open-mouthed  in  the 
background,  set  up  a  howl  of  terror,  and  his  Scotch  wife, 
more  pinched  and  sour  than  ever,  who  had  been  so  far  a 
gloomy  spectator  of  the  scene,  interposed. 

"  Have  doon  wi'  ye,"  she  said  sullenly,  putting  out  a  long 
bony  arm  in  front  of  her  husband,  "or  I'll  just  lock  oop  that 
brandy  where  ye'll  naw  find  it  if  ye  pull  the  house  doon.  Now, 
sir,"  turning  to  Elsmere,  "  would  je  jest  be  going?  Ye  mean 
it  weel,  I  daur  say,  but  ye've  doon  yer  wark,  and  ye  maun 
leave  it." 

And  she  motioned  him  out,  not  without  a  somber  dignity. 
Elsmere  went  home  crestfallen.  The  enthusiast  is  a  good 
deal  too  apt  to  under-estimate  the  stubbornness  of  moral  fact, 
and  these  rebuffs  have  their  stern  uses  for  character. 

•"  They  intend  to  go  on  living  here,  I  am  told,"  Elsmere 
said,  as  he  wound  up  the  story,  "and  as  Henslowe  is  still 
ehurch-warden,  he  ma^v^  do  us  a  world  of  mischief  yet.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  wife  w^ill  keep  him  in  order.  No  doubt 
vengeance  would  be  sweet  to  her  as  to  him,  but  she  has  a 
shrewd  eye,  poor  soul,  to  the  squire's  remittances.  It  is  a 
wretched  business,  and  I  don't  take  a  man's  hate  easily, 
Catherine  ! — though  it  may  be  a  folly  to  say  so." 

Catherine  was  irresponsive.  The  Old  Testament  element  in 
her  found  a  lawful  satisfaction  in  Henslowe's  fall,  and  a  wicked 
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man's  liatred,  according  to  her,  mattered  only  to  himself. 
The  squire's  conduct,  on  the  otlier  hand,  made  her  uneasily 
proud.  To  her,  naturally,  it  simply  meant  that  he  was  falling 
under  Robert's  spell.     So  much  the  better  for  him,  but — 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

That  same  afternoon  Robert  started  on  a  walk  to  a  distant 
farm,  where  one  of  his  Sunday-school  boys  lay  recovering! 
from  rheumatic  fever.  The  rector  had  his  pocket  full  of 
articles — a  story-book  in  one,  a  puzzle  map  in  the  other — 
d,estined  for  Master  Carter's  amusement.  On  the  way  he  was 
to  pick  up  Mr.  Wendover  at  the  park  gates. 

It  was  a  delicious  April  morning.  A  soft  west  wind  blew 
through  leaf  and  grass  : 

"  Driving  sweet  buds,  like  flocks,  to  feed  in  air." 

The  spring  was  stirring  everywhere,  and  Robert  raced  along, 
feeling  in  every  vein  a  life,  an  ebullience  akin  to  that  of  nature. 
As  he  neared  the  place  of  meeting  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
squire  had  been  unusually  busy  lately,  unusually  silent  and 
absent  too  on  their  walks.  What  icas  he  always  at  work  on  ? 
Robert  had  often  inquired  of  him  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
piles  of  proof  and  manuscript  with  which  his  table  was  littered. 
The  squire  had  never  given  any  but  the  most  general  answer, 
and  had  always  changed  the  subject.  There  was  an  invincible 
personal  reserve  about  him  which,  through  all  his  walks  and 
talks  with  Elsmere,  had  never  as  yet  broken  down.  He  would 
talk  of  other  men  and  other  men's  labors  by  the  hour,  but  not 
of  his  own.  Elsmere  reflected  on  the  fact,  mingling  with  the 
reflection  a  certain  humorous  scorn  of  his  own  constant 
openness  and  readiness  to  take  counsel  with  the  world. 

*'  However,  his  book  isn't  a  mere  excuse,  as  Langham's  is," 
Elsmere  inwardly  remarked.  "  Langham,  in  a  certain  sense^, 
plays  even  with  learning  ;  Mr.  Wendover  plays  at  nothing." 

By  the  way,  he  had  a  letter  from  Langham  in  his  pocket 
much  more  cheerful  and  human  than  usual.  Let  him  look 
through  it  again. 

Not  a  word,  of  course,  of  that  National  Gailcry  experience! — 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  threw  no  light  on  it  either 
way. 

"I  find  myself  a  good  deal  reconciled  to  life  by  this  migra- 
tion of  mine,"  wrote  Langham.  '*  Now  that  m}^  enforced  duties 
to  tliem  are  all  done  with,  my  fellow-cieatures  seem  to  me 
much  more  decent  fellows  tlian  before.  Th.e  groat  stir  of  Lon- 
don, in  which,'^uiiless  I  please,  I  have  no  part  whatever,  at- 
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tracts  me  more  than  I  could  have  tlioiig])t  possible.  No  one  in 
these  noisy  streets  has  any  rightful  claim  upon  me.  I  have 
cut  away  at  one  stroke  lectures,  and  Boards  of  Studies,  and 
tutors'  meetings,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wearisome  Oxford 
make-believe,  and  the  creature  left  behind  feels  lighter  and 
nimbler  than  he  has  felt  for  years.  I  go  to  concerts  and  thea- 
ters ;  I  look  at  the  people  in  the  street  ;  I  even  begin  to  take 
an  outsider's  interest  in  social  questions,  in  the  puny  dykes 
which  well-meaning  people  are  trying  to  raise  all  round  us 
against  the  encroaching,  devastating  labor-troubles  of  the 
future.  By  dint  of  running  away  from  life,  I  may  end  hy  cut- 
ting a  much  more  passable  figure  in  it  than  before.  Be  con- 
soled, my  dear  Elsmere  ;  reconsider  your  remonstrances." 

There,  under  the  great  cedar  by  the  gate,  stood  Mr.  "Wend- 
over.  Illumined  as  he  was  by  the  spring  sunshine,  he  struck 
Elsmere  as  looking  unusually  shrunken  and  old.  And  yet  un- 
der the  look  of  physical  exhaustion  there  was  a  new  serenity, 
almost  a  peacefulness  of  expression,  which  gave  the  whole 
man  a  different  aspect. 

"  Don't  take  me  far,"  he  said  abruptly,  as  they  started. 
"  I  have  not  got  the  energy  for  it.  I  have  been  overworking, 
and  must  go  away." 

"I. have  been  sure  of  it  for  some  time,"  said  Elsmere  warm- 
ly. "  You  ought  to  have  a  long  rest.  But  mayn't  I  know, 
Mr.  Wendover,  before  you  take  it,  what  this  great  task  is  you 
have  been  toiling  at  ?  Remember,  vou  have  never  told  me  a 
word  of  it." 

And  Elsmere's  smile  had  in  it  a  touch  of  most  friendly  re- 
proach. Fatigue  had  left  the  scholar  relaxed,  comparatively 
defenseless.  His  sunk  and  wrinkled  eyes  lighted  up  with  a 
smile,  faint  indeed,  but  of  unwonted -softness. 

"A  task  indeed,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  ;  *'the  task  of  a  life- 
time. To-day  I  finished  the  second  third  of  it.  Probably  be- 
fore the  last  section  is  begun  some  interloping  German  will 
have  stepped  down  before  me;  it  is  the  way  of  the  race!  But 
for  the  moment  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  come  to  an 
end  of  some  sort — a  natural  halt,  at  any  rate." 

Elsmere's  eyes  were  still  interrogative.  "  Oh,  well,"  said 
the  squire  hastily,  "  it  is  a  book  I  planned  just  after  I  took  my 
doctor's  degree  at  Berlin.  It  struck  me  then  as  the  great  want 
of  modern  scholarship.  It  is  a  History  of  Evidence,  or  rather, 
more  strictly,  '  A  History  of  Testimony.''  " 

Robert  started.  The  library  flashed  into  his  mind,  and 
Langham's  figure  in  the  long  gray  coat  sitting  on  the  stool. 
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**  A  great  subject,"  he  said  slowly,  "  a  magnificent  subject. 
How  have  yoxx  conceived  it,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"Simply  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  of  development. 
The  philosophical  value  of  the  subject  is  enormous.  You  must 
have  considered  it,  of  course;  every  historian  must.  But  few 
people  have  any  idea  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  light  which  the 
history  of  human  witness  in  the  world,  systematically  carried 
throuo-h,  throws  on  the  historv  of  the  human  mind;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  history  of  ideas," 

The  squire  paused,  his  keen,  scrutinizing  look  dwelling  on  the 
face  beside  him,  as  though  to  judge  whether  he  w^ere  under- 
stood. 

"  Oh,  true!  "  cried  Elsmere;  "  most  true.  Kow  I  know  what 
vague  want  it  is  that  has  been  haunting  me  for  months — " 

He  stopped  short,  his  look  aglow  with  all  the  young  think- 
er's ardor,  fixed  on  the  squire. 

The  squire  received  the  outburst  in  silence — a  somewhat  am- 
biguous silence. 

"But,  go  on,"  said  Elsmere;  "  please  go  on." 

"  Well,  you  remember,"  said  the  squire  slowly,  "  that  when 
Tractarianism  began  I  was  for  a  time  one  of  Newman's  vic- 
tims. Then,  when  Newman  departed,  I  went  over  body  and 
bones  to  the  Liberal  reaction  which  followed  his  going.  In 
the  first  ardor  of  what  seemed  to  me  a  release  from  slavery  I 
migrated  to  Berlin,  in  search  of  knowledge  which  there  was  no 
getting  in  England,  and  there,  with  the  taste  of  a  dozen  aim- 
less theological  controversies  still  in  my  mouth,  this  idea  first 
took  hold  of  me.  It  was  simply  this  :  Could  one  through  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  human  records,  helped  by  modern 
physiological  and  mental  science,  get  at  the  conditions,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  which  govern  the  greater  or  lesser  correspond- 
ence between  human  witness  and  the  fact  it  reports?" 

"A  giant's  task  !  "  cried  Robert  ;  "  hardly  conceivable  !  " 

The  squire  smiled  slightly^-the  smile  of  a  man  who  looks 
back  with  indulgent,  half-melancholy  satire  on  the  rash  ambi- 
tions of  his  youth. 

"Naturall}',"  he  resumed,  "  I  soon  saw  I  must  restrict  myself 
to  European  testimony,  and  that  only  up  to  the  Renaissance. 
To  do  that,  of  course,  I  had  to  dig  into  the  East,  to  learn  sev- 
eral Oriental  languages — Sanskrit  among  them.  Hebrew  I 
already  knew.  Then,  when  I  had  got  my  languages,  I  began 
to  work  steadily  through  the  whole  mass  of  existing  records, 
sifting  and  comparing.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  started. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  finished  the  section  dealing  'with  classical 
antiquity — "with  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and   Judaea.     To-day  I 
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have  put  the  last  strokes  to  a  Ilistorj^  of  -  Testimon}^  from  the 
Christian  era  down  to  tliesixtl]  century — from  Livy  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian." 

Elsraere  turned  to  him  with  wonder,  with  a  movement  of 
irrepressible  homage.  Thirt}''  years  of  unbroken  solitary  labor 
for  one  end,  one  cause.  In  our  hurried  fragmentary  life  a 
purpose  of  this  tenacity,  this  power  of  realizing  itself,  strikes 
the  imagination. 

"  And  3^our  two  books  ?" 

'*  Were  a  mere  interlude,"  replied  the  squire  briefly.  "After 
the  completion  of  the  first  part  of  my  w^ork  there  were  certain 
deposits  left  in  me  which  it  was  a  relief  to  get  rid  of,  especially 
in  connection  with  my  i:.G«ewed  impressions  of  England,"  he 
added  dryh^ 

Elsmere  was  silent,  thinking  this  then  was  the  explanation 
of  the  squire's  minute  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  a  knowledge  into  which — apart  from  cer- 
tain forbidden  topics — he  had  himself  dipped  so  freely.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  mused,  there  awoke  in  the  young  man  a  new 
hunger,  a  new  unmanageable  impulse  toward  frankness  of 
speech.  All  his  nascent  intellectual  powers  were  alive  and 
clamorous.  For  the  moment  his  past  reticences  and  timidities 
looked  to  him  absurd.  The  mind  rebelled  against  the  barriers 
it  had  been  rearing  against  itself.  It  rushed  on  to  sweep  them 
away,  crying  out  that  all  this  shrinking  from  free  discussion 
had  been  at  bottom  "  a  mere  treason  to  faith." 

"  Naturally,  Mr.  Wendover,"  he  said  at  last,  and  his  tone 
had  a  half-defiant,  half -nervous  energy,  "  you  have  given  your 
best  attention  all  these  years  to  the  Christian  problems." 

"  Naturall}^,"  said  the  squire  dryly.  Then,  as  his  companion 
still  seemed  to  wait,  keenly  expectant,  he  resumed,  with  some- 
thing cynical  in  the  smile  which  accompanied  the  words  : 

"But  I  have  no  wish  to  infringe  our  convention." 

"  A  convention,  was  it  ?  "  replied  Elsmere,  flushing.  "  I  think 
I  only  wanted  to  make  my  own  position  clear  and  prevent  mis- 
understanding. But  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  be  indifferent 
to  the  results  of  thirty  years'  such  work  as  you  can  give  to  so 
great  a  subject." 

The  squire  drew  himself  up  a  little  under  his  cloak  and 
seemed  to  consider.  His  tired  e3^es,  fixed  on  the  spring  lane 
before  them,  saw  in  reality  only  the  long  retrospects  of  the 
past.  Then  a  light  broke  in  them,  transformed  them — a  liglit 
of  battle.  He  tumed  to  the  man  beside  him,  and  his  sharp 
look  swept  over  him  from  head  to  foot.  Well,  if  he  would 
have  it,  let  him  have  it.     He  had  been  contemptuously  content 
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so  far  to  let  the  subject  be.  But  Mr.  Wendover,  in  spite  of  his 
philosophy^  had  never  been  proof  all  his  life  against  an  anti- 
clerical instinct  worthy  almost  of  a  Paris  municipal  councilor. 
In  spite  of  his  fatigue  there  woke  in  him  a  kind  of  cruel,  wliim- 
sical  pleasure  at  the  notion  of  speaking,  once  for  all,  wliat 
he  conceived  to  be  the  whole  bare  truth  to  this  clever, 
attractive  dreamer,  to  the  young  fellow  who  thought  he  co!i]<i 
condescend  to  science  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian 
miracles  ! 

"Results?"  he  said  interrogatively.  "Well,  as  you  wiil 
understand,  it  is  tolerably  difficult  to  summarize  sucb  a  mass 
at  a  moment's  notice.  But  I  can  give  you  the  liu'is  of  my  last 
volumes,  if  it  would  interest  you  to  hear  them." 

The  walk  prolonged  itself  far  beyond  Mr.  Wendover's  orig- 
inal  intention.  Tiiere  was  something  in  the  situation,  in 
Elsmere's  comments,  or  arguments,  or  silences,  which  after  a 
while  banished  the  scliolar's  sense  of  exhaustion  and  made  him 
oblivious  of  the  country  distances.  No  man  feels  another's 
soul  quivering  and  struggling  in  his  grasp  without  excitement, 
let  his  nerve  and  his  self-restraint  be  what  they  may. 

As  for  Elsmere,  that  liour  and  a  half,  little  as  he  realized  it 
at  the  time,  represented  the  turning-point  of  life.  He  listened, 
he  suggested,  he  put  in  an  acute  remark  here,  an  argument 
there,  such  as  the  squire  had  often  difficulty  in  meeting. 
Every  now  and  then  the  inner  protest  of  an  attacked  faith 
would  break  through  in  words  so  full  of  poignancy,  in  imagery 
so  dramatic,  that  the  squire's  closely  knit  sentences  would  be 
for  the  moment  wholly  disarranged.  On  the  whole,  he  proved 
himself  no  mean  guardian  of  all  that  was  most  sacred  to  him- 
self and  to  Catherine,  and  the  squire's  intellectual  respect  for 
him  rose  considerably. 

All  tlie  same,  bv  the  end  of  their  conversation  that  first 
period  of  happy  unclouded  youth  we  have  been  considering 
was  over  for  poor  Elsmere.  In  obedience  to  certain  inevitable 
laws  and  instincts  of  the  mind,  he  had  been  for  months  tempt- 
ing his  fate,  inviting  catastrophe.  None  the  less  did  the  first 
sure  approaches  of  that  catastrophe  fill  him  with  a  restless  re- 
sistance which  was  in  itself  anguish. 

As  to  the  squire's  talk,  it  w^as  simply  the  outpouring  of  one 
of  the  richest,  most  skeptical,  and  most  highly  trained  of 
minds  on  the  subject  of  Christian  origins.  At  no  previous 
period  of  his  life  would  it  have  greatly  affected  Elsmere.  But 
now  at  every  step  the  ideas,  impressions,  arguments  bred  in 
him  by  his  months  of  historical  work  and  ordinary  converse 
with  the  squire  rushed  in,  as  they  had  done  once  before,  to 
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cripple  resistance,  to  check  an  emerging  answer,  to  justify  Mr. 
Wendover. 

We  may  quote  a  few  fragmentary  utterances  taken  almost 
at  random  from  the  long  wrestle  of  the  two  men,  for  the  sake 
of  indicating  the  main  lines  of  a  bitter  after-struggle. 

"Testimony  like  every  other  human  product  has  developed. 
Man's  power  of  apprehending  and  recording  what  he  sees  and 
hears  has  grown  from  less  to  more,  from  weaker  to  stronger, 
like  any  other  of  his  faculties,  just  as  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  cave-dweller  have  developed  into  the  reasoning  powers  oi 
a  Kant.  What  one  wants  is  the  ordered  proof  of  this,  and  it 
can  be  got  from  histocy^nd  experience." 

"  To  plunge  into  the  Christian  period  without  having  first 
cleared  the  mind  as  to  what  is  meant  in  history  and  literature 
by  *  the  critical  method,'  which  in  history  may  be  defined  as 
the  *  science  of  what  is  credible,'  and  in  literature  as  *  the 
science  of  what  is  rational,'  is  to  invite  fiasco.  The  theologian 
in  such  a  state  sees  no  obstacle  to  accepting  an  arbitrary  list  of 
documents  with  all  the  strange  stuff  they  may  contain,  and 
declaring  them  to  be  sound  historical  material,  while  he  applies 
to  all  the  strange  stuff  of  a  similar  kind  surrounding  them  the 
most  rigorous  principles  of  modern  hcience.  Or  he  has  to 
make  believe  that  the  reasoning  processes  exhibited  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Acts,  in  certain  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
or* in  the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  Gospels,  have  a 
validity  for  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  in  truth 
they  are  the  imperfect,  half-childish  products  of  the  mind  of 
the  first  centur}^,  of  quite  insignificant  or  indirect  value  to  the 
historian  of  fact,  of  enormous  value  to  the  historian  of  testi- 
^nony  and  its  varieties." 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  before  I  begin  to  deal  with  thci 
Christian  storj^,  and  the  earliest  Christian  development,  I  try 
to  make  out  beforehand  what  are  the  molds,  the  channels  into 
which  the  testimony  of  the  time  must  run.  I  look  for  these 
molds,  of  course,  in  the  dominant  ideas,  the  intellectual  pre- 
conceptions and  preoccupations  existing  when  the  period 
begins. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  find  present  in  the  age  which  saw 
the  birth  of  Christianity^,  as  in  so  many  other  ages,  a  universal 
preconception  in  favor  of  miracle — that  is  to  say,  of  deviations 
irom  the  common  norm  of  experience,  governing  the  work  of 
qU  men  of  all  schools.     Very  well,  allow  for  it  then.     Read 
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the  testimony  of  the  period  in  the  light  of  it.  Be  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  differences  between  it  and  the  testimony  of 
your  own  day.  The  witness  of  the  time  is  not  true,  nor,  in 
the  strict  sense,  false.  It  is  merely  incompetent,  half-trained, 
scientific,  but  all  through  perfectly  natural.  The  wonder  would 
have  been  to  have  had  a  life  of  Christ  without  miracles.  The 
air  teems  with  them.  The  East  is  full  of  Messiahs.  Even  a 
Tacitus  is  superstitious.  Even  a  Vespasian  works  miracles. 
Even  a  Kero  can  not  die,  but  fifty  years  after  his  death  is  still 
looked  for  as  the  inaugurator  of  a  millennium  of  horror.  The 
Resurrection  is  partly  invented,  partly  imagined,  partly 
ideally  true — in  any  case  wholly  intelligible  and  natural,  as  a 
product  of  the  age,  when  once  you  have  the  key  of  that  age. 

"  In  the  next  place,  lock  for  the  preconceptions  that  have  a 
definite  historical  origin  ;  those,  for  instance,  flowing  from  the 
pre-Christian,  apocah^ptic  literature  of  the  Jews,  taking  the 
Maccbaean  legend  of  Daniel  as  the  center  of  inquirj^ — those 
flowing  from  Alexandrian  Judaism  and  the  school  of  Philo — 
those  floAving  from  the  Palestinian  schools  of  exegesis.  Ex- 
amine your  s3moptic  gospels,  your  Gospel  of  St.  John,  your 
Apocalypse,  in  the  light  of  these.  You  have  no  other  chance 
of  understanding  them.  But  so  examined,  they  fall  into  place, 
become  explicable  and  rational  ;  such  material  as  science  can 
make  full  use  of.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
Christian  eschatology,  and  Christian  views  of  prophecy  will 
also  have  found  their  place  in  a  sound  historical  scheme  !  " 

"  It  is  discreditable  nov\*  for  the  man  of  intelligence  to  refuse 
to  read  his  Livy  in  the  light  of  his  Mommsen.  My  object  has 
been  to  help  in  making  it  discreditable  to  him  to  refuse  to  read 
his  Christian  documents  in  the  light  of  a  trained  scientific 
criticism.  We  shall  have  made  some  positive  advance  in  ration- 
ality when  the  man  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  dealing  sanely 
wnth  legend  in  one  connection,  and,  in  another,  will  insist  on 
confounding  it  with  history  proper,  can  not  do  so  any  longer 
without  losing  caste,  without  falling  ipso  facto  out  of  court 
with  men  of  education.  It  is  enough  for  a  man  of  letters  if 
he  has  helped  ever  so  little  in  the  final  staking  out  of  the 
boundaries  between  reason  and  unreason  !  " 

And  so  on.  These  are  mere  ragged  gleanings  from  an  ampi« 
store.  The  discussion  in  reality  ranged  over  the  whole  field 
of  history,  plunged  into  philosophy",  and  into  the  subtlest 
problems  of  mind.  At  the  end  of  it,  after  he  had  been  con- 
scious for  many  bitter  moments  of  that  same  constriction  of 
heart  which  had  overtaken  him  once  before  at  Mr.  Wendover'i 
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hands,  the  religious  passion  in  Elsmere  once  more  rose  with 
sudden  stubborn  energ}^  against  the  iron  negations  pressed 
upon  it. 

"  I  will  not  fight  you  any  more,  Mr.  Wendover,"  he  said, 
with  his  moved,  flashing  look.  "  I  am  perfectly  conscious 
that  m}'-  own  mental  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  made 
it  necessary  to  re-examine  some  of  these  intellectual  founda- 
tions of  faith.  But  as  to  the  faith  itself,  that  is  its  own  wit- 
ness. It  does  not  depend,  after  all,  upon  an3'thing  external, 
but  upon  the  living  voice  of  the  Eternal  in  the  soul  of  man  !  " 

Involuntarily  his  pace  quickened.  The  whole  man  was 
gathered  into  oiii^great,  useless,  pitiful  defiance,  and  the 
outer  world  was  forgotten.  The  squire  kept  up  with  difliculty 
awhile,  a  faint  glimmer  of  sarcasm  playing  now  and  then  round 
the  straight,  thin-lipped  mouth.     Then  suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  No,  let  it  be.  Forget  me  and  my  book,  Elsmere.  Every- 
thing can  be  got  out  of  in  this  world.  B}^  the  way,  we  seem 
to  have  reached  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Those  are  the  new 
Mile  End  cottages,  I  believe.  With  your  leave,  I'll  sit  down 
in  one  of  them,  and  send  to  the  Hall  for  the  carriage." 

Elsmere's  repentant  attention  was  drawn  at  once  to  his 
companion. 

"  I  am  a  selfish  idiot,"  he  said  hotly,  "  to  have  led  you  into 
overwalking  andx)vertalking  like  this." 

The  squire  made  some  short  reply  and  instantly  turned  the 
matter  off.  Tiie  momentary  softness  which  had  marked  his 
meeting  with  Elsmere  had  entirely  vanished,  leaving  only  the 
Mr.  Wendover  of  every  day,  who  was  merely  made  awkward 
and  unapproachable  by  the  slightest  touch  of  personal  sym- 
pathy. No  living  being,  certainly  not  his  foolish  little  sister, 
had  any  right  to  take  care  of  the  squire.  And  as  the  signs  of 
age  became  more  apparent,  this  one  fact  had  often  worked 
powerfully  on  the  sympathies  of  Elsmere's  chivalrous  youth, 
though  as  yet  he  had  been  no  more  capable  than  any  one  else 
of  breaking  through  the  squire's  haughty  reserve. 

As  they  turned  down  the  newly  worn  track  to  the  cottages, 
whereof  the  weekly  progress  had  been  for  some  time  the  de- 
light of  Elsmere's  heart,  they  met  old  Meyrick  in  his  pon}^. 
carriage.  He  stopped  his  shambling  steed  at  sight  of  the  pair. 
The  bleared,  spectacled  eyes  lighted  up,  the  prim  mouth  broke 
into  a  smile  which  matched  the  April  sun. 

"  Well,  squire  ;  well,  Mr.  Elsmere,  are  you  going  to  have  a 
look  at  those  places  ?  Never  saw  such  palaces.  I  only  hope 
I  may  end  my  days  in  anything  so  good.  Will  you  give  me 
a  lease,  squire  ?  " 
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Mr.  Wendover's  deep  eyes  took  a  inomentaiT  survey,  half 
indulgent,  half  contemptuous,  of  the  naive,  au-kward-looking 
old  creature  in  the  pony-carriage.  Then,  without  troubling 
to  find  an  answer,  he  went  his  way. 

Robert  stayed  chatting  a  moment  or  two,  knowing  perfectly 
well  what  Mey rick's  gay  garrulity  meant.  A  sharp  and  bitter 
sense  of  the  ironies  of  life  swept  across  him.  The  squire  hu- 
manized, influenced  by  him — he  knew  that  was  the  image  in 
Meyrick's  mind  ;  he  remembered  with  a  quiet  scorn  its  pres-, 
ence  in  his  own.  And  never,  never  had  he  felt  his  own  weak- 
ness and  the  strength  of  that  grim  personality  so  much  as  at 
that  instant. 

That  evening  Catherine  noticed  an  unusual  silence  and  de- 
pression in  Robert.  She  did  her  best  to  cheer  it  away,  to  get 
at  tiie  cause  of  it.  In  vain.  At  last,  with  her  usual  wise  ten- 
derness, she  left  him  alone,  conscious  herself,  as  she  closed  the 
study  door  behind  her,  of  a  momentary  dreariness  of  soul, 
coming  she  knew  not  whence,  and  only  dispersed  by  the  in- 
stinctive upward  leap  of  prayer. 

Robert  was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  put  down  his  pipe  and 
sat  brooding  over  the  fire.  All  the  long  debate  of  the  after- 
noon began  to  fight  itself  out  again  in  the  shrinking  mind. 
Suddenly,  in  his  relentless  pain,  a  tTiought  occurred  to  him.  He 
had  been  much  struck  in  the  squire's  conversation  by  certain 
allusions  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It 
was  not  a  subject  with  which  Robert  had  any  great  familiar- 
ity. He  remembered  his  Pusey  dimly,  certain  Divinity  lec- 
tures, an  article  of  Westcott's. 

He  raised  his  hand  quickly  and  took  down  the  monograph 
on  "The  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Xew,"  which  the 
squire  had  sent  him  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  acquaintance. 
A  sacred  dread  and  repugnance  had  held  him  from  it  till  now. 
Curiously  enough  it  was  not  he  but  Catherine,  as  we  shall  see, 
who  had  opened  it  first.  Now,  however,  he  got  it  down  and 
turned  to  the  section  on  Daniel. 

It  was  a  change  of  conviction  on  the  subject  of  the  date  and 
authorship  of  this  strange  product  of  Jewish  patriotism  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ  that  drove  M.  Renan  out  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  "  For  the  Catholic  Church  to  confess,"  he 
says  in  his  "Souvenirs,"  "that  Daniel  is  an  apocryphal  book 
9f  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be  to  confess  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  ;  if  slie  had  made  this  mistake  she  may  have 
made  others  ;  she  is  no  longer  divinely  inspired." 

The  Protestant,  who  is  in  truth  more  bound  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel  than  M.  Renan,  has  various  ways  of  getting  over  the 
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difficulties  raised  against  the  supposed  authorship  of  the  book 
by  modern  criticism.  Robert  found  all  these  ways  enumerated 
in  the  brilliant  and  vigorous  pages  of  the  book  before  him. 

In  the  first  place,  like  the  orthodox  bamt-Sulpicien,  the 
Protestant  meets  the  critic  with  a  flat  non  posswnus.  ''  Your 
aro-uments  are  useless  and  irrelevant,"  he  says  m  effect 
*'  However  plausible  may  be  your  objections,  the  Book  ot 
Daniel  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  because  our  Lord  quoted  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  distinctly  recognize  its  authority  Ihe 
All-True  and  All-Knowing  can  not  have  made  a  mistake,  nor 
can  he  have  expressly  led  his  disciples  to  regard  as  genume 
and  divine,  prophecies  which  were  in  truth  the  inventions  of 
an  inorenious  romancer."  , 

But  the  liberal  Anglican— the  man,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
logical  sense  is  inferior  to  his  sense  of  literary  probabilities- 
proceeds  quite  differently. 

"Your  arguments  are  perfectly  just,"  he  says  to  the  critic  , 
"the  book  is  a  patriotic  fraud,  of  no  value  except  to  the  his- 
torian of  literature.  But  how  do  you  know  that  o«r  Lord 
quoted  it  as  true  in  the  strict  sense  ?  In  fact  he  quoted  it  as 
literature,  as  a  Greek  might  have  quoted  Homer,  as  an  ling- 
lishman  might  quote  Shakespeare." 

And  many  an  harassed  Churchman  takes  refuge  forthwith  in 
the  new  explanation.  It  is  very  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  make 
the  passages  in  the  Gospels  agree  with  it  but  at  the  bottom 
of  hi  mifd  there  is  a  saving,  silent  scorn  for  the  old  theones 
of  inspiration.  He  admits  to  himself  that  probably  Christ  was 
not  correctly  reported  in  the  matter.  ..  .^  „^ 

Then  appears  the  critic,  havmg  no  interests  to  sei^e,  no 
parti  pris  to  defend,  and  states  the  matter  calmly,  f^spassion- 
Itely  as  it  appears  to  him.  "  No  reasonable  man,'  says  the 
ablfs  Germin  exponent  of  the  Book  of  Dame  1  «  can  doubt' 
Ithat  this  most  interesting  piece  of  writmg  belongs  to  the 
year  169  or  lYO  B.C.  It  was  written  to  stir  up  the  courage 
L.d  patriotism  of  the  Jews  weighed  down  by  the  pevsecutjons 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  had  enormous  vogue.  It  maugu- 
rated  a  new  Apocalyptic  literature.  And  clear  y  the  youth  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  vitally  influenced  by  it.  It  entered 
into  his  thought,  it  helped  to  shape  ^^i^/^^'^^?;-     .  ,    .,         ... 

But  Elsmere  did  not  trouble  himself  much  w  th  the  ciitic, 
as  at  any  rate  he  was  reported  by  the  author  of  tbe  book  be^ 
fore  him  Long  before  the  critical  case  was  reached  he  had 
Cg  he  book  heavily  from  him.  The  7"^  accomplis^^^^^^^^^ 
further  task  without  help  from  outside.  In  the  f  ill"^««  «f^\^^«^ 
n  ght  there  rose  up  weirdly  before  him  a  whole  new  mental 
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picture --effacing  pushing  out,  innumerable  older  images  of 
thought.  It  was  the  image  of  a  purely  human  Chnst~a  purely 
human  explicable,  yet  always  wonderful  Christianity.  It 
broke  his  heart,  but  the  spell  of  it  was  like  some  dVeam- 
country  wherein  we  see  all  the  familiar  objects  of  life  in  new 
relations  and  perspectiyes.     He  gazed  upon  it  fascinated,  the 

,  waihng  underneath  checked  awhile  by  the  strange  beauty  and 
order  of  the  emerging  spectacle.     Only  a  little  while      Then 

/with  a  groan  Elsmere  looked  up,  his  eyes  worn,  his  lips  white 
and  set,  ^  ?  r- 

''1  must  face  it-I  must  face  it  through  !  God  help  me  '  " 
A  slight  sound  oyerhead  in  Catherine's  room  sent  a  sudden 

spasm  of  feeling  through  the  young  face.  He  threw  himself 
u^'r    '?'''#  ^'^"""^  ^''  ^'^°  foresight  of  what  was  to  be. 

^^^My  darlmg,  my  darling  !     But  she  shall  know  nothing  of 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

And  he  did  face  it  through. 
vr'^^^rJJf  ^^  ^^''^^  months  were  the  bitterest  months  of  Elsmere's 
life.  Ihey  were  marked  by  anguished  mental  stru^^le,  by  a 
consciousness  of  painful  separation  from  the  soul  nearest  to  his 
own,  and  by  a  constantly  increasing  sense  of  oppression,  of 
closing  ayenues  and  narrowing  alternatiyes,  which  for  weeks 
together  seemed  to  hold  the  mind  in  a  grip  whence  there  was 
no  escape. 

That  struggle  was  not  hurried  and  imbittered  by  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  squire.  Mr.  Wendover  went  off  to^  Italy  a  few 
days  atter  the  conyersation  we  haye  described.  But  though  he 
was  not  present  in  the  flesh  the  great  book  of  his  life  was  in 
Elsmere  s  hands,  he  had  formally  inyited  Elsmere's  remarks 
n]>on  It  ;  and  the  air  of  Murewell  seemed  still  echoino-  with  his 
sentences  still  astir  with  his  thoughts.  That  curious  instinct 
o;  pursuit,  that  avid,  imperious  wish  to  crush  an  irritating  re- 
sisance,  which  his  last  walk  with  Elsmere  had  first  awakened 
in  him  with  any  strength,  persisted.  He  wrote  to  Robert  from 
abroad,  and  tne  proud,  fastidious  scholar  had  neyer  taken  more 
pains  with  anything  than  with  those  letter** 

Robert  might  haye  stopped  them,  might  haye  east  the  whole 
matter  from  him  with  one  resolute  effort.  In  other  relations 
lie  liad  will  enough  and  to  spare. 

Was  it  an  unexpected  weakness  of  fiber  that  made  it  impos- 
sible .^-that  had  placed  him  in  this  way  at  the  squire's  disposal? 
Half  the  world  would  answer  yes.  Might  not  the  other  half 
plead  that  m  eyery  generation  there  is  a  minority  of  these  mo- 
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bile,  impressionable,  defenseless  natures,  who  are  ultimately  at 
tlie  mercy  of  experience,  at  the  mercy  of  thought,  at  the  mercy 
(shall  we  say  ?)  of  truth  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  from  this 
minoritv  that  all  human  advance  comes? 

During  these  three  miserable  months  it  can  not  be  said-— poor 
Elsmere  !— that  he  attempted  any  systematic  study  of  Christian 
evidence.     His  mind  w^as  too  much  torn,  his  heart  too   sore. 
He  pounced  feverishly  on  one  test  point  after  another,  on  the, 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  its  time,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,| 
the  evidence  as  to  thi&  Resurrection,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
conditions  surrounding  the  formation  of  the  Canon.     His  mind 
swaj^ed  hither  and  thither,  driven  from  each  resting-place  m 
turn  by  the  pressure  of  some  new  difficulty.     And— let  it  be 
said  again— all  through,  the  only  constant  element  in  the  whole 
dismafprocess  was  his  trained  historical  sense.     If  he  had  gone 
through  this  conflict  at  Oxford,  for  instance,  he  would  have 
come  out  of  it  unscathed  ;  for  he  would  simply  have  remamed 
throughout  it  ignorant  of  the  true  problems  at  issue.    As  it  w^as, 
the  keen  instrument  he  had  sharpened  so  laboriously  on  indif- 
ferent material  now  plowed  its  agonizing  way,  bit  by  bit,  into 
the  most  intimate  recesses  of  thought  and  faith. 

Much  of  the  actual  struggle  he  was  able  to  keep  from  Cather- 
ine's view%  as  he  had  vowed  to  himself  to  keep  it.  For  after  the 
squire's  departure  Mrs.  Darcy  too  went  joyously  up  to  London 
to  flutter  awhile  through  the  golden  alleys  of  Mayf  air  ;  and  Els- 
mere  was  left  once  more  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Mure- 
well  library.  There  for  awhile  on  every  day— oh,  pitiful  relief  1 
—he  could*^  hide  himself  from  the  eyes  he  loved. 

But,  after  all,  married  love  allows  of  nothing  but  the  shallow- 
est concealments.  Catherine  had  already  had  one  or  t^vo  alamis. 
Once,  in  Robert's  study,  among  a  tumbled  mass  of  books  he 
•  had  pulled  out  in  search  of  something  missing,  and  which  she 
was  putting  in  order,  she  had  come  across  that  very  book  on 
the  Prophe^cies  which  at  a  critical  momeiit  had  so  deeply  affect- 
ed Elsmere.  It  lay  open,  and  Catherine  was  caught  by  the 
heading  of  a  section  :  "  The  Messianic  Idea." 

She  began  to  read,  mechanically  at  first,  and  read  about  a 
page.  That  page  so  shocked  a  mind  accustomed  to  a  purely 
traditional  and  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  that  the 
book  dropped  abruptly  from  her  hand,  and  she  stood  a  moment 
by  her  husband's  table,  her  fine  face  pale  and  frowning. 

She  noticed  with  bitterness  Mr.  Wendover's  name  on  the 
title-page.  Was  it  right  for  Robert  to  have  such  books? 
Was  it  wise,  was  it  prudent,  for  the  Christian  to  measure 
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himself  against  such  antagoiiism  as  this  ?  She  wrestled  pain- 
iully  with  the  question.  "  Oh,  but  I  can't  understand,"  she 
said  to  herself,  with  an  almost  agouized  energy.  ''It  is  I 
who  am  timid,  faithless  !  He  7nust—]iQ  1nust~kl^o^v  what 
thej  say  ;  he  must  have  gone  through  the  dark  places  if  he  is 
to  carry  others  through  them." 

So  she  stilled  and  trampled  on  the  inward  protest.  She 
yearned  to  speak  of  it  to  Robert,  but  something  withheld  her. 
In  her  passionate  wifely  trust  she  could  not  bear  to  seem  to 
question  the  use  he  made  of  his  time  and  thought;  and  a  deli- 
cate moral  scruple  warned  her  she  might  easily  allow  her  dis- 
like of  the  Wendover  friendship  to  lead  her  into  exao-^eration 
and  injustice.  ^ 

But  the  stab  of  that  moment  recurred— dealt  now  by  one 
slight  incident,  now  by  another.  And  after  the  squire's  de- 
parture Catherine  suddenly  realized  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
ot  their  home-life  was  changed. 

Robert  was  giving  himself  to  his  people  with  a  more  scru- 
pulous energy  than  ever.  Xever  had  she'  seen  him  so  pitiful, 
so  full  of  heart  for  ^xerj  human  creature.  His  sermons,  with 
their  constant  imaginative  dwelling  on  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  affected  her  now  with  a  poignancy,  a  patho^  which 
were  almost  unbearable.  And  his  tendernes^s  to  her  was  beyond 
w^ords.  But  with  that  tenderness  there  was  constantly  niixed 
a  note  of  remorse,  a  painful  self-depreciation  which  she  could 
hardly  notice  in  speech,  but  which  every  now  and  then  wrung 
her  heart.  And  in  his  parish  work  he  often  showed  a  deprer- 
sion,  an  irritability,  entirely  new  to  hen  He  who  had  always 
the  happiest  power  of  forgetting  to-morrow  all  the  rubs  of  to- 
day, seemed  now  quite  incapable  of  saving  himself  and  his 
cheerfulness  in  the  old  ways,— nay,  had  developed  a  capacity 
for  sheer  worry  she  had  never  seen  in  him  before.  And  mean- 
while all  the  old  gossips  of  the  place  spoke  their  mind  freely 
to  Catherine  on  the  subject  of  the  rector's  looks,  coupling  their 
remarks  with  a  variety  of  prescriptions,  out  of  which  Robert 
did  sometimes  manage  to  get  one  of  his  old  laughs.  His 
sleeplessness,  too,  which  had  always  been  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency, had  become  now  so  constant  and  wearing  tliat  Cath- 
erine began,  to  feel  a  nervous  hatred  of  his  book- work,  and  of 
those  long  mornings  at  the  Hall ;  a  passionate  wish  to  rut  an 
end  to  It,  and  carry  him  away  for  a  holiday. 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  the  holiday,  and  he  could  hardly 
bear  any  talk  of  himself.  And  Catherine  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  of  feeling  which  bade  love  be  very  scrupulous, 
very  delicate,  and  which  recognized  in  the  strongest  way  the 
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rio-ht  of  every  human  soul  to  its  own  privacy,  its  own  reserves. 
xSat  something  definite  troubled  liiin  she  was  certain.  What 
it  was  he  clearfy  avoided  telling  her,  and  she  could  not  hurt 
him  by  impatience.  .  . 

He  would  tell  her  soon— when  it  w^as  right— she  cried  piti- 
fully to  herself.  Meanwhile  both  suffered,  she  not  knowing  why, 
clino-ine  to  each  other  the  while  more  passionately  than  ever. 

One  night,  however,  coining  down  in  her  dressing-gown 
into  the  study  in  search  of  a  ''Christian  Year"  she  had  left 
behind  her,  she  Toitnd  Robert  with  papers  strewn  before 
him  his  arms  on  the  table  and  his  head  laid  down  upon  them. 
He  looked  up  as  she  came^  in,  and  the  expression  ot  his  eyes 
drew  her  to  him  irresistibly. 

"  Were  you  asleep,  Robert  ?     Do  come  to  bed  ! 

He  sat  up,  and  with  a  pathetic  gesture  held  out  his  arms  to 
her.  She  came  on  to  his  knee,  putting  her  white  arms  round 
his  neck,  while  he  leaned  his  head  against  her  breast.. 

"Are  you  tired  with  all  your  walking  to-day?  she  said 
presently*  a  pans:  at  her  heart.  ^ 

"I  am  tired,"lie  said,  " but  not  with  walking. 

"  Does  your  book  worry  you  ?  You  shouldn't  work  so  hard, 
Robert — you  shouldn't  1 " 

He  started.  ,  .   ,      .     n        ^ 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.     Don't  let  us  talk  or  think  at  all,  only 

feel  '  " 

And  he  tightened  his  arms  round  her,  happy  once  more  for 
a  moment  in  this  environment  of  a  perfect  love.  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  Catherine  feeling  more  and  more 
disturbed  and  anxious. 

"  Think  of  vour  mountains,"  he  said  presently,  his  eyes  still 
pressed  against  her,  "  of  High  Fell,  and  the  moonlight,  and 
the  house  where  Mary  Backhouse  died.  Oh  !  Cathenne,  I 
see  you  still,  and  shall"  always  see  you,  as  I  saw  you  then,  ray 
angel  of  healing  and  of  grace  !  "  :,  ^  .-.      • 

"  I  too  have  been  thinking  of  her  to-night,"  said  Catherine, 
softly,  "  and  of  the  walk  to  Shanmoor.  This  evening  in  the 
garden  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  there  were  Westmoreland 
scents  in  the  air  !  I  was  haunted  by  a  vision^ of  bracken,  and 
rocks,  and  sheep  browsing  up  the  fell  slopes."  .    ,  „  , 

■'  Oh  for  a  breath  of  the  wind  on  High  Fell  !  cned  Robert 
—it  was  so  new  to  her,  the  dear  voice  with  this  accent  in  it  of 
yearning  depression  !  "  I  want  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  mount- 
ains, their  serenity,  their  strength.  Say  me  that  Duddoa  son- 
net  you  used  to  say  to  me  there,  as  you  said  it  to  me  that  last 
Sunday  before  our  wedding,  when  we  walked  up  the  Shanmoor 


i'Oaa  to  say  gooa-oy  to  that  blessed  spot.  Oh  !  how  I  sit  and 
think  of  it  sometimes,  when  life  seems  to  be  going  crookedly, 
that  rock  on  the  fell-side  where  I  found  you,  and  caught  you, 
and  snared  you,  my  dove,  forever." 

And  Catherine,  whose  mere  voice  was  as  balm  to  this  man  of 
many  impulses,  repeated  to  him,  softly,  in  the  midnight  silence, 
those  noble  lines  in  which  Wordsworth  has  expressed,  with  the 
reserve  and  yet  the  strength  of  the  great  poet,  the  loftiest 
yearning  of  the  purest  hearts  : 

"Enough,  if  something  from  our  hand  have  power 
To  live  and  move,  aud  serve  the  future  hour. 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 
Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 

"  He  has  divined  it  all,"  said  Robert,  drawing  a  long  breath 
when  she  stopped,  which  seemed  to  relax  the  fibers  of  the  inner 
man,  "  the  fever  and  the  fret  of  human  thought,  the  sense  of 
littleness,  of  impotenct,  of  evanescence — and  he  has  soothed 
it  all  !  " 

"  Oh,  not  all,  not  all  !  "  cried  Catherine,  her  look  kindling, 
and  her  rare  passion  breaking  through  ;  "  how  little  in  com- 
parison !  " 

For  her  thoughts  were  with  Him  of  whom  it  was  said  :  "He 
needed  not  that  any  one  should  bear  witness  concerning  man, 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.^^  But  Robert's  only  response 
was  silence  and  a  kind  of  quivering  sigh. 

"  Robert !  "  she  cried,  pressing  her  cheek  against  his  temple, 
"  tell  me,  my  dear,  dear  husband,  what  it  is  troubles  you. 
Something  does — I  am  certain — certain  !  " 

*'  Catherine — wife  beloved  !  "  he  said  to  her,  after  another 
pause,  in  a  tone  of  strange  tension  she  never  forgot ;  "  genera- 
tions  of  men  and  women  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  led  spirit- 
ually into  the  desert,  into  that  outer  wilderness  where  even  the 
Lord  was  *  tempted.'  What  am  I  that  I  should  claim  to  escape 
it  ?  And  you  can  not  come  through  it  with  me,  my  darling — 
no,  not  even  you  !  It  is  loneliness — it  is  solitariness  itself — " 
and  he  shuddered.  "  But  pray  for  me — pray  that  JSe  may  be 
with  me,  and  that  at  the  end  there  may  be  light  !  " 

He  pressed  her  to  him  convulsiveh^,  then  gently  released  her. 
His  solemn  eyes,  fixed  upon  her  as  she  stood  there  beside  him, 
seemed  to  forbid  her  to  say  a  word  more.  She  stooped  ;  she 
laid  her  lips  to  his  ;  it  was  a  meeting  of  soul  with  soul  ;  then 
she  went  softly  out,  breaking  the  quiet  of  the  house  by  a  stifled 
sob  as  she  passed  upstairs. 

Oh  !   but  at  last  she  thought  she  understood  him.     She  had 
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Dot  passed  her  girlhood,  side  by  side  with  a  man  of  delicate 
fiber,  of  melancholy  and  scrupulous  temperament,  and  within 
hearing  of  all  the  natural  interests  of  a  deeply  religious  mind, 
religious  biography,  religious  psychology,  and — within  certain 
sharply  defined  limits — religious  speculation,  without  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  black  possibilities  of  "doubts" 
and  "difficulties"  as  barriers  in  the  Christian  path.  Has  not 
almost  every  Christian  of  illustrious  excellence  been  tried  and 
humbled  by  them?  Catherine,  looking  back  upon  her  own 
youth,  could  remeuiber  certain  crises  of  religious  melancholy, 
during  which  she  had  often  dropped  off  to  sleep  at  night  on  a 
pillow  W3t  M'ith  tears.  They  had  passed  away  quickly,  and 
forever.  But  she  went  back  to  them  now,  straining  her  eyes 
through  the  darkness  of  her  own  past,  recalling  her  father's 
days  of  spiritual  depression,  and  the  few  difficult  words  she  had 
sometimes  heard  from  him  as  to  those  bitter  times  of  religious 
dryness  and  hopelessness,  by  which  God  chastens  from  time  to 
time  his  most  faithful  and  heroic  souls.  A  half  contempt 
awoke  in  her  for  the  unclouded  serenity  and  confidence  of  her 
own  inner  life.  If  lier  own  spiritual  experience  had  gone  deeper, 
she  told  herself  with  the  strangest  self-blame,  she  would  have 
been  able  now  to  understand  Robert  better — to  help  him  more. 

She  thought  as  she  lay  awake  after  those  painful  moments  in 
the  study,  the  tears  welling  up  slowl}^  in  the  darkness-,  of  many 
things  that  had  puzzled  her  in  the  past.  She  remembered  the 
book  she  had  seen  on  his  table  ;  her  thoughts  traveled  over  his 
months  of  intercourse  with  the  squire  ;  and  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Newcome's  attitude  toward  the  man  whom  he  conceived  to  be 
his  Lord's  adversary,  as  contrasted  with  Robert's,  filled  her 
with  a  shrinking  pain  she  dared  not  analyze. 

Still  all  through,  her  feeling  toward  her  husband  was  in  the 
main  akin  to  that  of  the  English  civilian  at  home  toward  Eng- 
lish soldiers  abroad,  suffering  and  dying  that  England  maybe 
great.  !She  had  sheltered  herself  all  her  life  from  those  deadly 
forces  of  unbelief  which  exist  in  English  society,  by  a  steady 
refusal  to  know  what,  however,  any  educated  university  man 
must  perforce  know.  But  such  a  course  of  action  was  impos- 
sible for  Robert.  He  had  been  forced  into  the  open,  into  the 
full  tide  of  the  Lord's  battle.  The  chances  of  that  battle  are 
many  ;  and  the  more  courage  the  more  risk  of  wounds  and 
pain.  But  the  great  Captain  knows — the  great  Captain  does 
not  forget  his  own. 

For  never,  never  had  she  the  smallest  doubts  as  to  the  Issue 
of  this  sudden  crisis  in  her  husband's  consciousness,  even  when 
fihe  came  nearest  to  apprehending  its  nature.     As  well  might 
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she  doubt  the  return  of  daylight  as  dream  of  any  permanent 
eclipse  descending  upon  the  faith  which  had  shone  through 
every  detail  of  Robert's  ardent  impulsive  life,  with  all  its  strug- 
gles, all  its  failings,  all  its  beauty,  since  she  had  known  him 
first.  The  dread  did  not  even  occur  to  her.  In  her  agony  of 
pity  and  reverence  she  Ihouglit  of  him  as  passing  through  a 
trial,  which  is  specially  the  believer's  trial — the  chastening  by 
which  God  proves  the  •  oul  he  loves.  Let  her  only  love  and 
trust  in  patience. 

So  that  day  by  day,  a£i  Robert's  depression  still  continued, 
Catherine  surrounded  hi  n  with  the  tenderest  and  wisest  affec- 
tion. Her  quiet  common-sense  made  itself  heard,  forbidding 
jher  to  make  too  much  of  the  change  in  him,  which  might,  after 
/all,  she  thought,  be  partly  explained  by  the  mere  physical  re- 
sults of  his  long  strain  ol  body  and  mind  during  the  Mile  End 
epidemic.  And  for  the  r  jst  she  would  not  argue;  she  would  not 
inquire.  She  only  praye  1  that  she  might  so  lead  the  Christian 
life  beside  him,  that  the  Lord'^  tenderness,  the  Lord's  consola- 
tion, might  shine  upon  L'  in  tlirough  her.  It  had  never  been  hef 
wont  to  speak  to  him  mach  about  his  own  influence,  his  owa 
effect,  in  the  parish.  T^>  the  austerer  Christian  considerations 
of  this  kind  are  forbidden  :  "  It  is  not  I,  but  Christ  that  work- 
eth  in  me."  But  now,  T/henever  she  came  across  any  striking 
trace  of  his  power  over  the  weak  or  the  impure,  the  sick  or  the 
sad,  she  would  in  some  Tray  make  it  known  to  him,  offering  it 
to  him  in  her  delicate  tenderness,  as  though  it  were  a  gift  that 
the  Father  had  laid  in  her  hand  for  him — a  token  that  the 
Master  was  still  indeed  with  his  servant,  and  that  all  was 
fundamentally  well  I 

And  so  much,  perhaps,  the  contact  with  his  wife's  faith,  the 
power  of  her  love,  wrought  in  Robert,  that  during  these  weeks 
and  months  he  also  never  lost  his  own  certainty  of  emergence 
from  the  shadow  which  had  overtaken  him.'  And,  indeed,., 
driven  on  from  day  to  day  as  he  was  by  an  imperious  Intel-' 
lectual  thirst  w^hich  would  be  satisfied,  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
the  imaginative  emotional  habit  of  years,  that  incessant  drama 
which  the  soul  enacts  with  the  divine  powers  to  which  it  feels 
itself  committed,  lived  and  persisted  through  it  all.  Feeling 
was  untouched.  The  heart  was  still  passionately  on  the  side  of 
all  its  old  loves  and  adorations,  still  blindly  trustful  that  in  the 
end,  by  some  compromise  as  yet  unseen,  they  would  be  restored 
to  it  intact. 

Sometime  toward  the  end  of  July  Robert  Mas  coming  home 
from  the  TIall  before  lunch,  tired  and  worn,  as  the  morning 
always  left  hini^  and  meditating  some  fresh  sheets   of  the 
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squire's  proofs  which  had  been  in  his  bands  that  morning.  On 
the  road  crossing  that  to  the  rectory  lie  suddenly  saw  Reginald 
Kewcorae,  thinner  and  whiter  than  ever,  striding  along  as  fast 
as  cassock  and  cloak  would  let  him,  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  his  wide-awake  drawn  over  them.  He  and  Elsmere  had 
scarcely  met  for  months,  and  Robert  had  lately  made  up  his 
mind  that  Newcome  was  distinctly  less  friendly,  and  wished  to 
show  it. 

Elsmere  had  touched  his  arm  before  Kewcome  had  perceived 
any  one  near  him  I     'ilien  he  drew  back  with  a  start. 

"  Elsmere,  vou  here  !  I  had  an  idea  you  were  away  for  a 
holiday  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I  "  said  Robert,  smiling.  "  I  may  get  away  ia 
September,  pei'haps — not  till  then." 

'*  Mr.  Wendover  at  home  ?  "  said  the  other,  his  eyes  turning 
to  the  Hall,  of  which  the  chimneys  were  just  visible  from 
where  they  stood. 

"  No,  he  is  abroad." 

"  You  and  he  have  made  friends,  I  understand,"  said  the 
other,  abruptly,  his  eagle  look  returning  to  Elsmere  ;  "  I  hear 
of  you  as  always  together." 

"  We  have  made  friends,  and  we  walk  a  great  deal  when 
the  squire  is  here,"  said  Robert,  meeting  Newcome's  harshness 
of  tone  with  a  bright  dignity.  "  Mr.  Wendover  has  even 
been  doino^  somethinof  for  us  in  the  villas^e.  You  should  come 
and  see  the  new  institute.  The  roof  is  on,  and  we  shall  open 
it  in  August  or  September.  The  best  building  of  the  kind  in 
the  country  by  far,  and  Mr.  Wendover's  gift." 

*'  I  suppose  you  use  the  library  a  great  deal  ?  "  said  New- 
come,  paying  no  attention  to  these  remarks,  and  still  eying 
his  companion  closely. 

"A  great  deal." 

Robert  had  at  that  moment  under  his  arm  a  German  treatise 
on  the  history  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  which,  afterwards,  look- 
ing back  on  the  little  scene,  he  thought  it  probable  Newcome 
recognized.  They  turned  toward  the  rectory  together.  New- 
come  still  asking  abrupt  questions  as  to  the  squire,  the  length 
of  time  he  was  to  be  away,  Elsmere's  work,  parochial  and  lit- 
erary, during  the  past  six  months,  the  numbers  of  his  Sunday 
congregation,  of  his  communicants,  etc.  Elsmere  bore  his 
catechism  with  perfect  temper,  though  Newcome's  manner  had 
in  it  a  strange  and  almost  judicial  imperativeness. 

**  Elsmere,"  said  his  questioner  presently,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
am  GToing  to  have  a  retreat  for  priests  at  the  Clergy  House 
uext  iuonth.     Father  H — /'    mentioning    a  famous    UigU 
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Churchman,  '*  will  conduct  it.  You  would  do  me  a  special 
favor  " — and  suddenly  the  face  softened,  and  shone  with  all 
its  old  magnetism  on  Elsmere — "  if  you  would  come.  I  believe 
you  would  find  nothing  to  dislike  in  it,  or  in  our  rule,  which  is 
a  most  simple  one." 

Robert  smiled,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's  arm. 

"Xo,  Xewcome,  no  ;  I  am  in  no  mood  for  H — ." 

The  High  Churchman  looked  at  him  with  a  quick  and  pain- 
ful anxiety  visible  in  the  stern  eyes. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  that  means  ?  " 

"  It  means,"  said  Robert,  clasping  his  hands  tightly  behind 
him,  his  pace  slackening  a  little  to  meet  that  of  Newcorae — 
"  it  means  that  if  you  will  give  me  your  prayers,  Xewcome, 
your  companionship  sometimes,  your  pity  always,  I  will  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But  I  am  in  a  state  just 
now  when  I  must  fight  my  battles  for  myself,  and  in  God's 
sight  only  !  "  ^ 

It  was  the  first  burst  of  confidence  which  had  passed  his  lips 
to  any  one  but  Catherine. 

Newcome  stood  still,  a  tremor  of  strong  emotion  running 
through  the  emaciated  face. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,  Elsmere  ;  I  felt  it,  I  knew  it,  when  I 
first  saw  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  trouble,"  said  Robert,  quietlv. 

"  Opinions  ?  " 

"  Opinions,  I  suppose — or  facts,"  said  Robert,  his  arms 
dropping  wearily  beside  him.  "  Have  you  ever  known  what 
it  is  to  be  troubled  in  mind,  I  wonder,  Newcome  ?  " 

And  he  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  sudden  i^itiful  curi- 
osity. 

A  kind  of  flash  passed  over  Mr.  Newcome's  face. 

^^  Save  I  ever  knoicnf  "  he  repeated,  vaguely,  and  then  he 
drew  his  thin  hand,  the  hand  of  the  ascetic  and  the  mystic, 
hastily  across  his  eyes,  and  was  silent — his  lips  moving,  his 
gaze  on  the  ground,  his  whole  aspect  that  of  a  man  wrought 
out  of  himself  by  a  sudden  passion  of  memory. 

Robert  watched  him  with  surprise,  and  was  just  speaking, 
when  Mr.  Newcome  looked  up,  evety  drawn  attenuated  feat- 
ure working  painfully. 

"  Did  you  never  ask  yourself,  Elsmere,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  what  it  was  drove  me  from  the  bar  and  journalism  to  the 
East  End  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know,"  and  his  voice  rose, 
his  eyes  flamed,  "  what  black  devil  it  is  that  is  gnawing  at 
your  heart  now  ?  Why,  man,  I  have  been  through  darker 
gulfs  of  hell  than  you  have  ever  sounded  1     Many  a  night  I 
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have  felt  myself  mad — mad  of  doubt — a  castaway  on  a  shore- 
less sea  ;  doubting  not  only  God  or  Christ,  but  myself,  the 
soul,  the  very  existence  of  good.  I  found  only  one  way  out 
of  it,  and  you  Avill  find  only  one  way." 

The  lithe  hand  caught  Robert's  arm  impetuously — the  voice 
with  its  accent  of  fierce  conviction  was  at  his  ear. 

"  Trample  on  yourself  !  Pray  down  the  demon,  fast,  scourge, 
kill  the  body,  that  tlie  soul  may  live  !  What  are  we,  miserable 
Avorms,  that  we  should  defy  the  Most  High,  that  we  should 
set  our  wretched  faculties  against  liis  Omnipotence  ?  Submit 
— submit — humble  yourself,  my  brother  !  Fling  away  the  free- 
dom which  is  your  ruin.  There  is  no  freedom  for  man.  Either 
a  slave  to  Clirist,  or  a  slave  to  his  own  lusts — there  is  no  other 
choice.  Go  away  ;  exchange  your  work  here  for  a  time  for 
work  in  London.  You  have  too  much  leisure  here  :  Satan  has 
too  much  opportunity.  I  foresaw  it — I  foresaw  it  when  you 
and  I  first  met.  I  felt  I  had  a  message  for  you,  and  here  I  de- 
liver it.  In  the  Lord's  name,  I  bid  you  fly,  bid  you  yield  in 
time.  Better  to  be  the  Lord's  captive  than  the  Lord's  be- 
trayer !  " 

The  wasted  form  was  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  the  arm 
was  outstretched,  the  long  cloak  fell  back  from  it  in  long  folds 
— voice  and  eye  were  majesty  in  itself.  Robert  had  a  tremor 
of  responsive  passion.  How  easy  it  sounded,  how  tempting, 
to  cut  the  knot,  to  mutilate  and  starve-the  rebellious  intellect 
which  would  assert  itself  agaiiist  the  soul's  purest  instincts  I 
Newcome  had  done  it — wh}^  not  he  ? 

And  then,  suddenly,  as  he  stood  gazing  at  his  companion, 
the  spring  sun  and  murmur  all  about  them,  another  face,  an- 
other life,  another  message  flashed  on  his  inmost  sense — the 
face  and  life  of  Henry  Grey.  Words  torn  frorn  their  context, 
but  full  for  him  of  intensest  meaning,  passed  rapidly  through 
his  mind  :  "  God  is  7iot  wisely  trusted  when  declared  unv^telli- 
gible?'*  "  Such  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stands  ;  such  faith 
unfaithful  makes  us  falsely  true.'*''  "  God  is  forever  reaso9i : 
a7id  his  commu7iicatio)i,  his  revelatio7i,  is  reason^ 

He  turned  away  with  a  slight  sad  shake  of  the  head.  The 
spell  was  broken.  ]Mr.  Newcome's  arm  dropped,  and  he  moved 
somberly  on  beside  Robert — the  liand,  which  held  a  little  Book 
of  Hours  against  his  cloak,  trembling  slightly. 

At  the  rectory  gate  he  stopped. 

*'  Good-by — I  must  go  home." 

"  You  won't  come  in  ?  No,  no,  Newcome  ;  believe  me,  T  am 
no  rash,  careless  egotist,  risking  wantonly  the  most  pre^ous 
tbinsfs  in  life  I     But  the  call  i'-   '^n  me.  and  I  must  follow   it 
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A-ll  life  is  God's  and  all  thouglit — not  only  a  fraction  of  it. 
He  can  not  let  me  wander  very  far  !  " 

But  the  cold  fingers  lie  held  so  warmly  dropped  from  his, 
and  Newcome  turned  away. 

A  week  afterward,  or  thereabouts,  Robert  had  in  some  sense 
followed  Xewcome's  counsel.  Admonished  perliaps  by  sheer 
physical  weakness,  as  much  as  by  anything  else,  he  had  for 
tlie  moment  laid  down  his  arms  ;  he  had  yielded  to  an  invad- 
ing feebleness  of  the  will,  which  refused,  as  it  were,  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  any  longer,  at  such  a  life-destroying  pitch  of 
intensity.  The  intellectual  oppression  of  itself  brought  about 
wild  reaction  and  recoil,  and  a  passionate  appeal  to  that  in- 
ward witness  of  the  soul  which  holds  its  own  long  after  the 
reason  has  practically  ceased  to  struggle. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  One  morninor  he  stood  readinsf 
in  the  window  of  the  library  the  last  of  the  squire's  letters. 
It  contained  a  short  but  masterly  analysis  of  the  mental  habits 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  St.  Paul,  apropos  of  St  Paul's  witness  to 
the  Resurrection.  Every  now  and  then,  as  Elsmere  turned 
the  pages,  the  orthodox  i3rotest  would  assert  itself,  the  ortho- 
dox arguments  make  themselves  felt  as  though  in  mechanical, 
involuntary  protest.  But  their  force  and  vitality  were  gone. 
Between  the  Paul  of  Anglican  theology  and  the  fiery,  fallible 
man  of  genius — so  weak  logically,  so  strong  in  poetry,  in  rhe- 
toric, in  moral  passion,  whose  portrait  has  been  drawn  for  us 
by  a  free  and  temperate  criticism — the  rector  knew,  in  a  sort 
of  dull  way,  that  his  choice  was  made.  The  one  picture  car- 
ried reason  and  imagination  with  it  ;  the  other  contented 
neither. 

But  as  he  put  down  the  letter  something  seemed  to  snap 
within  him.  Some  chord  of  physical  endurance  gave  way. 
For  five  months  he  had  been  living  intellectuairy  at  a  speed 
no  man  maintains  with'  impunity,  and  this  letter  of  the 
sqnire's,  with  its  imperious  demands  upon  the  tired,  irritable 
bi;ain,  was  the  last  straw. 

He  sank  down  on  the  oriel  seat,  the  letter  dropping  from 
his  hands.  Outside,  the  little  garden,  now  a  m.ass  of  red  and 
pink  roses,  the  hill  and  the  distant  stretches  of  park  were 
wrapped  in  a  thick,  sultry  mist,  through  which  a  dim,  far-off 
sunlight  struggled  on  to  the  library  fioor,  and  lay  in  ghostly 
patches  on  the  polished  boards  and  lower  ranges  of  books. 

The  simplest  religious  t'n oughts  began  to  flow  over  him — the 
simplest  childish  words  of  prayer  were  on  his  lips.  He  felt 
himself  delivered,  he  knew  not  how  or.  why. 

He  rose  deliberately,  laid  the  squire's  letter  among  his  otht 
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papers,  and  tie<l  them  up  carefully  ;  then  he  took  up  the  books 
which  lay  piled  on  the  squire's  writing-table  :  all  those  vol- 
umes of  German,  French,  and  English  criticism,  liberal  or 
apologetic,  which  had  been  accumulating  round  him  day  by 
da}',  with  a  feverish,  toilsome  impartiality,  and  began  rapidly 
and  methodically  to  put  them  back  in  their  places  on  the 
shelves. 

"  I  have  done  too  much  thinking,  too  much  reading,"  he  was 
saying  to  himself  as  he  went  through  his  task.  "  Now  let  it 
be  the  turn  of  something  else." 

And  still  as  he  handled  the  books,  it  was  as.  though  Cath- 
erine's figure  glided  backward  and  forward  beside  him,  across 
the  smooth  floor,  as  though  her  hand  were  on  his  arm,  her  eyes 
shining  into  his.  Ah — he  kiiew  well  what  it  was  had  made 
the  sharpest  sting  of  this  wrestle  through  which  he  had  been 
passing  I  It  was  not  merely  religious  dread,  religious  shame  ; 
that  terror  of  disloyalty  to  the  divine  images  which  have  filled 
the  soul's  inmost  shrine  since  its  first  entry  into  consciousness, 
such  as  every  good  man  feels  in  a  like  strait.  This  had  been 
strong  indeed  ;  but  men  are  men,  and  love  is  love  !  Ay,  it  was 
to  the  dark  certainty  of  Catherine's  misery  that  every  advance 
in  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  had  brought  him  nearer. 
It  was  from  the  certainty  that  he  now,  and  for  the  last  time, 
recoiled.     It  was  too  much.     It  conld  not  be  borne. 

He  walked  home,  counting  up  the  engagements  of  the  next 
few  weeks — the  school-treat,  two  club  field-days,  a  sermon  in 
the  country  town,  the  probable  opening  of  the  new  Workmen's 
Institute,  and  so  on.  Oh  !  to  be  through  them  all  and  away, 
away  amid  Alpine  scents  and  silences.  He  stood  a  moment 
beside  thegraj^,  slowly  moving  river,  half  hidden  beneath  the 
rank  flower  growth,  the  tansy  and  willow-herb,  the  luxuriant 
elder  and  trailing  biambles  of  its  August  banks,  and  thought 
with  hungry  passion  of  the  clean-swept  Alpine  pasture,  the  fir- 
woods,  and  the  tameless  mountain  streams.  In  three  weeks 
or  less  he  and  Catherine  should  be  climbing  the  Jaman  or  the 
Dent  du  Midi.  And  till  then  he  would  want  all  his  time  for 
men  and  women.     Books  should  hold  him  no  more. 

Catherine  only  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  in  silence  when 
he  told  her.  The  relief  was  too  great  for  words.  He,  too,  held 
her  close,  saying  nothing.  But  that  night,  for  the  first  time 
for  weeks,  Elsmere's  wife  slept  in  peace  and  woke  without 
dread  of  the  dav  before  her. 
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BOOK  1  v.—  CRISIS. 
CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ths  next  fortnight  was  a  time  of  truce.  Elsmere  neither 
read  nor  reasoned.  He  spent  his  days  in  the  school,  in  the  vil- 
lage, pottering  about  the  Mile  End  cottages,  or  the  new  insti- 
tute— sometimes  fishing,  sometimes  passing  long  summer  hours 
on  the  commons  with  his  club  boys,  hunting  the  ponds  for  cad- 
dises, newt^,  and  water-beetles,  peering  into  the  furze-bushes 
for  second  broods,  watching  the  sand-martins  in  the  gravel- 
pits,  and  trudging  home  at  night  in  the  midst  of  an  escort  of 
enthusiasts,  all  of  them  with  pockets  as  full  and  miry  as  his 
own,  to  deposit  the  treasures  of  the  day  in  the  club-room. 
Once  more  the  rector,  though  physically  perhaps  less  ardent 
than  of  yore,  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and  a  certain  awe  and 
strangeness  which  had  developed  in  his  boys'  minds  toward 
him,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  passed  away. 

It  was  curious  that  in  these  days  he  would  neither  sit  nor 
walk  alone  if  he  could  help  it.  Catherine  or  a  stray  parishioner 
was  almost  always  with  him.  All  the  while,  vaguely,  in  the 
depths  of  consciousness,  there  was  the  knowledge  that  behind 
this  piece  of  quiet  water  on  which  his  life  was  now  sailing, 
there  lay  storm  and  darkness,  and  that  in  front  loomed  fresh 
possibilities  of  tempest.  He  knew,  in  a  way,  that  it  was  a 
treacherous  peace  which  had  overtaken  him.  And  yet  it  was 
peace.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  will  had  temporarily  given 
way,  and  the  deepest  forces  of  the  man's  being  had  reasserted 
themselves.  He  could  feel  and  love  and  pray  again  ;  and 
Catherine  seeing  the  old  glow  in  his  eyes,  the  old  spring  in 
the  step,  made  the  whole  of  life  one  thank-offering. 

On  the  evening:  followinor  that  moment  of  reaction  in  the 
Murewell  library,  Robert  had  written  to  the  squire.  His  letter 
had  been  practicalh^  a  withdrawal  from  the  correspondence. 

"  I  find,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  have  been  spending  too  much 
time  and  energy  lately  on  these  critical  matters.  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  work  as  a  clergyman  has  suffered.  Nor  can  I 
deny  that  your  book  and  your  letters  have  been  to  me  a 
source  of  great  trouble  of  mind. 

"My  heart  is  where  it  was,  but  my  head  is  often  confused. 
Let  controversy  rest  awhile.  ]My  wife  says  I  want  a  holiday  ; 
I  think  so  myself,  and  we  are  off  in  three  weeks  ;  not,  liowever, 
I  hope,  before  we  have  welcomed  you  home  again,  and  got 
you  to  open  the  new  institute,  which  is  already  dazzling 
the   eyes   of    the   village  by    its    size    and    splendor,    and 
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the  white  paint  that  Harris  the  builder  has  been  lavishing 
upon  it." 

Ten  days  later,  rather  earlier  than  was  expected,  the  squire 
and  Mrs.  Darcy  were  at  home  again.  Robert  re-entered  the 
great  house  the  morning  after  their  arrival  with  a  strange  re- 
luctance. Its  glow  and  magnificence,  the  warm,  perfumed  air 
of  the  hall,  brought  back  a  sense  of  old  oppressions,  and  he 
walked  down  the  passage  to  the  library  with  a  sinking  heart. 
There  he  found  the  squire  busy  as  usual  with  one  of  those 
fresh  cargoes  of  books  which  always  accompanied  him  on  any 
homeward  journey.  He  was  more  brown,  more  wrinkled,  more 
shrunken  ;  more  full  of  force,  of  harsh  epigram,  of  grim  anec- 
dote than  ever.  Robert  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table  laughing 
over  his  stories  of  French  Orientalists,  or  Roman  cardinals,  or 
modern  Greek  professors,  enjoying  the  impartial  sarcasm 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  savants  was  alwaj's  ready  to  pour 
out  upon  his  brethren  of  the  craft. 

The  squire,  however,  was  never  genial  for  a  moment  during 
the  interview.  He  did  not  mention  his  book  nor  Elsmere's 
letter.  But  Elsmere  suspected  in  him  a  good  deal  of  sup- 
pressed irritability  ;  and,  as  after  a  while  he  abruptly  ceased  to 
talk,  the  visit  grew  difficult. 

The  rector  walked  home  feeling  restless  and  depressed.  The 
mind  had  began  to  work  again.  It  was  only  by  a  great  effort 
that  he  could  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  squire,  and  all  that 
the  squire  had  meant  to  him  during  the  past  year,  and  so  woo 
back  to  himself  "  the  shy  bird  Peace." 

Mr.  Wendover  watched  the  door  close  behind  him,  and  then 
went  back  to  his  work  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Once  a  priest,  always  a  priest.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  for- 
get it  !  You  think  you  make  an  impression  on  the  mystic,  and 
at  the  bottom  there  is  always  something  which  defies  you  and 
common  sense.  *  Two  and  two  do  not,  and  shall  not,  make 
four,'  "  he  said  to  himself,  in  a  mincing  voice  of  angry  sar- 
casm. "*  It  would  give  me  too  much  pain  that  they  should.' 
Well,  and  I  suppose  what  might  have  been  a  rational  friend- 
ship will  go  by  the  board  like  everything  else.  What  can 
make  ihe  man  shilly-shally  in  this  way  ?  He  is  convinced 
already,  as  he  knows — those  later  letters  were  conclusive  1 
His  living,  perhaps,  and  his  work  !  Kot  for  the  money's  sake  ; 
there  never  was  a  more  incredibly  disinterested  person  born. 
But  his  work  ?  Well,  who  is  to  hinder  his  work  ?  Will  he  be  the 
first  parson  in  the  Ch"arch  of  England  who  looks  after  the  poor 
and  holds  his  tongue  ?  If  you  can't  speak  your  mind,  it  is 
something  at  the  rate  to  possess  one — nine-tenths  of  the  clergy 
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being  without  the  appendage.     But  Elsmere — pshaw  !  he  will 
go  muddlhig  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  !  " 

The  squire,  indeed,  was  like  a  hunter  whose  prey  escapes  him 
at  the  very  moment  of  capture,  and  there  grew  on  him  a  mock- 
ing, aggressive  mood  which  Elsmere  often  found  hard  to  bear. 

Ono  natural  symptom  of  it  was  his  renewed  churlishness  as 
to  all  local  matters.  Elsmere  one  afternoon  spent  an  hour  in 
tiying  to  persuade  him  to  open  the  new  institute. 
J  "  What  on  earth  do  you  want  me  for  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wend- 
fover,  standing  before  the  fire  in  the  lit)rar3^,  the  Medusa  head 
peering  over  his  shoulder.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  that  all 
the  gentry  about  here — I  suppose  you  Avill  have  some  of  them — 
regard  me  as  an  old  reprobate,  and  the  poor  people,  I  imag- 
ine, as  a  kind  of  ogre.  To  me  it  doesn't  matter  a  twopenny 
damn — I  apologize  ;  it  v^-as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  favorite 
standard  of  value — but  I  can't  see  what  good  it  can  do  either 
you  or  the  village,  under  the  circumstances,  that  I  should 
stand  on  my  head  for  the  popular  edification." 

Elsmere,  however,  merely  stood  his  ground,  arguing  and 
bantering  till  the  squire  grudgingly  gave  way.  This  time, 
after  he  departed,  Mr.  Wendover,  instead  of  going  to  his  work, 
still  stood  gloomily  ruminating  in  front  of  the  fire.  His  frown- 
ing eyes  Avandered  round  the  great  room  before  him.  For  the 
first  time  he  was  conscious  that  now,  as  soon  as  the  charm  of 
Elsmere's  presence  was  withdrawn,  his  working  hours  were 
doubly  solitary  ;  that  his  loneliness  weighed  upon  him  more  ; 
and  that  it  mattered  to  him  appreciably  whether  that  young 
man  went  or  stayed.  The  stirring  of  a  new  sensation,  how- 
ever— unparalleled  since  the  brief  days  when  even  Robert 
Wendover  had  his  friends  and  his  attractions  like  other  men — 
was  soon  lost  in  renewed  chafing  at  Elsmere's  absurdities. 
The  squire  had  been  at  first  perfectly  content — so  he  told  him- 
self— to  limit  the  field  of  their  intercourse,  and  would  have 
foeen  content  to  go  on  doing  so.  But  Elsmere  himself  had  in- 
wited  freedom  of  speech  between  them. 

"  I  would  have  give  him  my  best,"  Mr.  Wendover  reflected, 
impatiently.  "I  could  have  handed  on  to  him  all  I  shall  never 
use,  and  he  might  use,  admirably.  And  now  we  might  as 
well  be  on  the  terms  we  were  to  begin  with,  for  all  the  good  I 
get  out  of  him,  or  he  out  of  me.  Clearly  nothing  but  coward- 
ice !  "  He  can  not  face  the  intellectual  change,  and  he  must, 
I  suppose,  dread  lest  it  should  affect  his  work.  Good  God, 
what  nonsense  !  As  if  any  one  inquired  what  an  English  par- 
son believed  nowadays,  so  long  as  he  performs  all  the  usual 
antics  decently  !  " 
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And,  meanwhile,  it  never  occurred  to  the  squire  that  Elsmere 
had  a  wife,  and  a  pious  one.  Catherine  had  been  dropped  out 
of  his  calculations  as  to  Elsmere's  future,  at  a  very  early  stage. 

The  following  afternoon  Robert,  coming  home  from  a  vound, 
found  Catherine  out,  and  a  note  awaiting  him  from  the  Hall. 

"  Can  you  and  Mrs.  Elsmere  come  in  to  tea?"  wrote  the  squire. 
"  Madame  de  Netteville  is  here,  and  one  or  two  others." 

Robert  grumbled  a  good  deal,  looked  for  Catherine  to  devise 
an  excuse  for  him,  could  not  find  her,  and  at  last  reluctantly 
set  out  again  alone. 

He  was  tired  and  his  mood  was  heavy.  As  he  trudged 
through  the  park  he  never  once  noticed  the  soft,  sun-flooded 
distance,  the  shining  loops  of  the  river,  the  feeding  deer,  or 
any  of  those  natural  witclieries  to  which  eye  and  sense  w^ere 
generally  so  responsive.  Tlie  laborers  going  home,  the  child- 
ren— with  aprons  full  of  crab-apples,  and  lips  dyed  by  the  first 
blackberries — who  passed  him,  got  but  an  absent  smile  or 
salute  from  the  rector.  The  interval  of  exaltation  and  recoil 
was  over.  The  ship  of  the  mind  was  once  more  laboring  in 
alien  and  dreary  seas. 

He  roused  himself  to  remember  that  he  had  been  curious  to 
see  Mme.  de  Netteville.  She  was  an  old  friend  of  the  squire's, 
the  holder  of  a  London  salon,  much  more  exquisite  and  select 
than  anything  Lady  Charlotte  could  show. 

"  She  had  the  same  thing  in  Paris  before  the  war,"the  squire 
explained.  *'  Renan  gave  me  a  card  to  her.  An  extraordinary 
woman.  No  particular  originality;  but  one  of  the  best  persons 
*to  consult  about  ideas,'  like  Joubert's  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
I  ever  saw.  Receptiveness  itself.  A  beauty,  too,  or  was  one, 
and  a  bit  of  a  sphinx,  which  adds  to  the  attraction.  Mystery 
becomes  a  woman  vastly.  One  suspects  her  of  adventures 
just  enough  to  find  her  society  doubly  piquant." 

Vincent  directed  him  to  the  upper  terrace,  whither  tea  had* 
been  taken.  This  terrace,  which  was  one  of  the  features  of 
Murewell,  occupied  the  top  of  the  yew-clothed  hill  on  which 
the  library  looked  out.  Evelyn  himself  had  planned  it.  Along 
its  upper  side  ran  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old  walls,  broken 
by  niches  and  statues,  tapestried  with  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
and  opening  in  the  center  to  reveal  Evelyn's  darling  conceit  of 
all — a  semicn-cular  space,  holding  a  fountain,  and  leading  to  a 
grotto.  The  grotto  had  been  scooped  out  of  the  hill ;  it  was 
peopled  with  dim  figures  of  fauns  and  nymphs  who  showed 
white  amid  its  moist  greenery;  and  in  front  a  marble  Silence 
drooped  over  the  fountain,  which  held  gold  and  silver  fisU  ia 
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a  wngularly  clear  water.  Outside  ran  the  long  stretch  of  level 
turf,  edged  with  a  jeweled  rim  of  flowers  ;  and  as  the  hill  fell 
steeply  underneath,  the  terrace  was  like  a  high  green  platform 
raised  into  air,  in  order  that  a  Wendover  might  see  his  domain, 
which  from  thence  lay  for  miles  spread  out  before  him. 

Here,  beside  the  fountain,  were  gathered  the  squire,  Mrs. 
Darcy,  Madame  de  Netteville,  and  two  unknown  men.  One 
of  them  was  introduced  to  Elsmere  as  Mr.  Spooner,  and  recog- 
nized by  him  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  famous  mathe- 
matician, skeptic,  bo?i  viva7it,  and  sayer  of  good  things.  The 
other  was  a  young  Liberal  Catholic,  the  author  of  a  remarkable 
collection  of  essays  on  medieval  subjects  in  which  the  squire, 
treating  the  man's  opinions  of  course  as  of  no  account,  had  in- 
stantly recognized  the  note  of  the  true  scholar.  A  pale,  small, 
hectic  creature,  possessed  of  that  restless  energy  of  mind  which 
often  goes  with  the  heightened  temperature  of  consumption. 

Robert  took  a  seat  by  Mme.  de  Netteville,  whose  appearance 
was  picturesqueness  itself.  Her  dress,  a  skillful  mixture  of  black 
and  creamy  yellow,  lay  about  her  in  folds,  as  soft,  as  carelessly 
effective  as  her  manner.  Her  plumed  hat  shadowed  a  face 
which  was  no  longer  young  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  all  the 
lines  possible  ;  while  the  half-light  brought  admirably  out  the 
rich,  dark  smoothness  of  the  tints,  the  black  luster  of  the  eyes. 
A  delicate  blue-veined  hand  lay  upon  her  knee,  and  Robert 
was  conscious  after  ten  minutes  or  so  that  all  her  movements, 
which  seemed  at  first  merely  slow  and  languid,  were  in  reality 
singularly  full  of  decision  and  purpose. 

She  was  not  easy  to  talk  to  on  a  first  acquaintance.  Robert 
felt  that  she  was  studying  him,  and  was  not  so  much  at  his 
ease  as  usual,  partly  owing  to  fatigue  and  mental  worry. 

She  asked  him  little  abrupt  questions  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, his  parish,  his  work,  in  a  soft  tone  which  had,  however, 
a  distinct  aloofness,  even  hauteur.  His  answers,  on  the  otherj 
hand,  were  often  a  trifle  reckless  and  off-hand.  He  was  in  a: 
mood  to  be  impatient^with  a  mondain^s  languid  inquiries  into 
clerical  work,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  squire's  description 
bad  been  overdone. 

"So  you  try  to  civilize  your  peasants,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  Does  it  succeed^is  it  worth  while  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  your  general  ideas  of  what  is  worth 
while,"  he  answere^.,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  everything  is  worth  while  that  passes  the  time,"  she 
said,  hurriedly.  "  The  clergy  of  the  oldr^gime  went  through 
life  half  asleep.  That  was  their  way  of  passing  it.  Your  way, 
being  a  modern^  is  to  bustle  aod  try  experiments.'* 
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Her  eyes,  half  dossed  but  none  tlie  less  provocative,  ran  over 
Elsmere's  keen  face  and  pliant  frame.  An  atmosphere  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  assumption  in  wrapped  her,  which  annoyed 
Robert  in  much  the  same  way  asLangham's  philosophical  airs 
were  wont  to  do.  He  was  drawn  without  knowing  it  into  a 
match  of  wits  wherein  his  strokes,  if  they  lacked  the  finiSh 
and  subtlety  of  hers,  showed  certainly  no  lack  of  sharpness 
or  mental  resource.  Mme.  de  Xetteville's  tone  insensibly 
changed,  her  manner  quickened,  her  great  eyes  gradually  un- 
closed. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  skirmish  as  to  the 
reality  of  influence,  Mme.  de  Ketteville  paradoxically  main- 
taining that  no  human  being  had  ever  realh^  converted,  trans- 
formed, or  convinced  another,  the  voice  of  young  Wishart, 
shrill  and  tremulous,  rose  above  the  general  level  of  talk. 

*'  I  am  quite  ready  ;  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  a  definitioH. 
Theology  is  organized  knowledge  in  the  field  of  religion,  a 
science  like  any  other  science  !  " 

"Certainly,  my  dear  sir,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Spooner,  lean- 
ing forward  with  his  hands  round  his  knees,  and  speaking  with 
the  most  elegant  and  good-humored  sa7ig  fr'oid  imaginable, 
"  the  science  of  the  world's  ghosts  !  I  can  not  imagine  any 
more  fascinating." 

"  Well,"  said  Mme.  de  Netteville  to  Robert,  with  a  deep 
breath,  "  tJiat  was  a  remai-k  to  have  hurled  at  you  all  at  once 
out-of-doors  on  a  summer's  afternoon  I  Oh.  Mr.  Suooner  !" 
she  said,  raising  her  voice,  "  don't  play  the  heretic  here  ! 
There  is  no  fun  in  it ;  there  are  too  many  with  you." 

"  I  did  not  begin  it,  my  dear  madame,  and  your  reproach  k 
unjust.  On  one  side  of  me  Archbishop  Manning's  Jidus 
Achates,^'*  and  the  speaker  took  off  his  large  straw  hat  and 
gracefully  waved  it — first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  "  On 
the  other,  the  rector  of  the  parish.  *  Cannon  to  right  of  me, 
cannon  to  left  of  me.'     I  submit  my  courage  is  unimpeachable!" 

He  spoke  with  a  smiling  courtesy  as  excessive  as  his  silky 
mustache,  his  long  straw-colored  beard,  and  his  Panama  hat. 
Mm<\  de  Netteville  surveyed  him  with  cool,  critical  eyes. 
Robert  smiled  slightly,  acknowledged  the  bow,  but  did  not 
speak. 

Mr.  Wishart  evidently  took  no  heed  of  anything  but  his  own 
thoughts.     He  sat  bolt  upright  with  shining,  excited  eyes. 

"  Ah,  I  remember  that  article  of  yours  in  the  Fortiiightly  ! 
How  you  skeptics  miss  the  point  I  " 

And  out  came  a  stream  of  argument  and  denunciation  which 
had  probably  lain  lava-hot  at  the  heart  of  the  youtig  convert 
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for  years,  waiting  for  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  close  quarters  two  of  the  most  famous  antagonists 
of  his  faith.  The  outburst  i^as  striking,  but  certainly  unpar- 
donably  ill-timed.  Mme.  de  Netteville  retreated  into  herself 
with  a  shrug.  Robert,  in  whom  a  sore  nerve  had  been  set  jar- 
ring, did  his  utmost  to  begin  his  talk  with  her  again. 

In  vain  ! — for  the  squire  struck  in.  He  had  been  sitting  hud- 
dled together — his  cynical  eyes  wandering  from  Wishart  to 
Elsmere — when  suddenly  some  extravagant  remark  of  the 
young  Catholic,  and  Robert's  effort  to  edge  av/ay  from  the 
conversation,  caught  his  attention  at  the  same  moment.  His 
face  hardened,  and  in  his  nasal  voice  he  dealt  a  swift  epigram 
at  Mr.  Wishart,  which  for  the  moment  left  the  young  dispu- 
tant floundering. 

But  only  for  the  moment.  In  another  minute  or  two  the 
argument,  begun  so  casually,  had  developed  into  a  serious 
trial  of  strength,  in  which  the  squire  and  young  Wishart  took 
the  chief  parts,  while  Mr.  Spooner  threw  in  a  laugh  and  a  sar- 
casm here  and  there. 

And  as  long  as  Mr.  Wendover  talked,  Mme.  de  Netteville 
listened.  Robert's  restless  repulsion  to  the  whole  incident,  his 
passionate  wish  to  escape  from  these  phrases  and  illustrations 
and  turns  of  argument  which  were  all  so  wearisome,  stale  and 
familiar  to  him,  found  no  support  in  her.  Mrs.  Darcy  dared 
not  second  his  attempts  at  chat,  for  Mr.  Wendover,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  held  forth,  was  accustomed  to  be  listened 
to;  and  Elsmere  was  of  too  sensitive  a  social  fiber  to  break 
up  the  party  by  an  abrupt  exit,  which  could  only  have  been 
interpreted  in  one  way. 

So  he  stayed,  and  perforce  listened,  but  in  complete  silence. 
None  of  Mr.  Wendover's  side-hits  touched  him.  Only  as  the 
talk  went  on,  the  rector  in  the  background  got  paler  and  paler; 
his  ej^es,  as  they  passed  from  the  mobile  face  of  the  Catholic 
convert,  already,  for  those  who  knew,  marked  with  the  signs 
of  death,  to  the  bronzed  visage  of  the  squire,  grew  duller — 
more  instinct  with  a  slowly  dawning  despair. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  once  more  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  park  gate.  He  had  a  vague  memory  that  at  parting  the 
squire  had  shown  him  the  cordiality  of  one  suddenly  anxious 
to  apologize  by  manner,  if  not  by  word.  Otherwise  every- 
thing was  forgotten.  He  was  only  anxious,  half  dazed  as  he 
was,  to  make  out  wherein  lay  the  vital  difference  between  his 
present  self  and  the  Elsmere  who  had  passed  along  that  road 
an  hour  before. 
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He  had  heard  a  conversation  on  religious  topics,  wherein 
nothing  was  new  to  him,  nothing  affected  him  intellectually  at 
all.  "^^^at  was  there  in  that  to  break  the  spring  of  life  like 
this  ?     He  stood  still,  heavily  tiying  to  understand  himself. 

llien  gradually  it  became  clear  to  him.  A  month  ago, 
every  word  of  that  hectic  young  pleader  for  Christ  and  the 
Christian  certainties  would  have  roused  in  hira  a  leaping, 
passionate  sympathy — the  heart's  yearning  assent,  even  w^hen 
the  intellect  was  most  perplexed.  Xow  that  inmost  strand 
had  given  away.  Suddenly  the  disintegrating  force  he  had 
been  so  pitifully,  so  blindly,  holding  at  bay  had  penetrated 
once  for  all  into  the  sanctuary  I  What  had  happened  to  him 
had  been  the  first  real  failure  oi  feeling^  the  first  treachery  of 
the  heart,  Wishart's  hopes  and  hatreds,  and  sublime  defiances 
of  man's  petty  faculties,  had  aroused  to  him  no  echo,  no 
response.     His  soul  had  been  dead  within  him. 

As  he  gained  the  shelter  of  the  wooded  lane  beyond  the 
gate  it  seemed  to  Robert  that  he  was  going  through,  once 
more,  that  old  fierce  temptation  of  Bunyan's: 
•  "  For  after  the  Lord  had  in  this  manner  thus  graciously 
delivered  me,  and  had  set  me  down  so  sweetly  in  the  faith  of 
His  Holy  Gospel,  and  had  given  me  such  strong  consolation 
and  blessed  evidence  from  heaven,  touching  my  interest  in 
His  love  through  Christ,  the  tempter  came  upon  me  again,  and 
that  with  a  more  grievous  and  dreadful  temptation  than 
before.  And  that  was  :  '  To  sell  and  part  with  this  most 
blessed  Christ  ;  to  exchange  Him  for  the  things  of  life,  for 
anything  I  '  The  temptation  lay  upon  me  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  and  did  follow  me  so  continually  that  I  was  not  rid  of  it 
one  day  in  a  month  :  no,  not  sometimes  one  hour  in  many 
days  together,  for  it  did  always,  in  almost  whatever  I  thought, 
intermix  itself  therewith,  in  such  sort  that  I  could  neither  eat 
my  food,  stoop  for  a  pin,  chop  a  stick,  or  cast  mine  eyes  to  look 
on  this  or  that,  but  still  the  temptation  would  come  :  *  Sell 
Christ  for  this,  or  sell  Christ  for  that  ;  sell  Him,  sell  Him  !  " 

Was  this  what  lay  before  the  minister  of  God  now  in  this 
salva  oscura  of  life  ?  The  selling  of  the  Master,  of  "  the  love 
BO  sweet,  the  unction  spiritual,"  for  an  intellectual  satisfaction, 
the  ravaging  of  all  the  fair  places  of  the  heart  by  an  intellec- 
tual need ! 

And  still  through  all  the  despair,  all  the  revolt,  all  the  pain, 
which  made  the  summer  air  a  darkness,  and  closed  every  sense 
in  him  to  the  evening  beauty  he  felt  the  irresistible  march  and 
pressure  of  the  new  instincts,  the  new  forces,  which  life  and 
thought   had  been   calling  into    being.     The   words   of  St. 
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Augustine  which  he  had  read  to  Catherine,  taken  in  a  strange 
new  sense,  came  back  to  him  :  "  Commend  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Truth  wliatever  the  Truth  hath  given  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
lose  nothing  I " 

"Was  it  the  summons  of  Truth  which  was  rending  the  whole 
nature  in  this  way  ? 

Robert  stood  still,  and  with  his  hands  locked  behind  him, 
and  his  face  turned  like  the  face  of  a  blind  man  toward  a 
world  of  which  it  saw  nothing,  went  through  a  desperate 
catechism  of  himself. 

"Z>c>  I  belie  ce  vi  God?  Surely,  surely  I  'Though  he  slay 
me  yet  will  I  trust  iu  him  I '  Do  I  believe  in  Christ?  Yes — in 
the  teacher,  the  martyr,  the  symbol  to  us  Westerns  of  all 
things  heavenly  and  abiding,  the  image  and  pledge  of  the 
invisible  life  of  the  spirit — with  all  my  soul  and  all  my  mind  ! 

^^  But  in  tJie  JIan- God,  the  Word  from  Eternity — in  a 
wonder-working  Christ,  in  a  risen  and  ascended  Jesus,  in  the 
livinor  Intercessor  and  Mediator  for  the  lives  of  his  doomed 
brethren?" 

He  waited,  conscious  that  it  was  the  crisis  of  his  history, 
and  there  rose  in  him,  as  thouo:h  articulated  one  bv  one  by  an 
audible  voice,  words  of  irrevocable  meaning  : 

"  Eveiy  human  soul  in  which  the  voice  of  God  makes  itself 
felt  enjoys,  equally  with  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  the  divine  wor- 
ship, and  *  mirachs  do  not  happen!'^  " 

It  was  done.  He  felt  for  the  moment  as  Bunyan  did  after 
nis  lesser  defeat. 

"  Xow  was  the  battle  won,  and  down  fell  I  as  a  bird  that  is 
shot  from  the  top  of  a  tree  into  great  guilt  and  fearful  des- 
pair. Thus  getting  out  of  my  bed  I  went  moping  in  the  field; 
but  God  knows  with  as  heavy  a  heart  as  mortal  man  I  think 
could  bear,  where  for  the  space  of  two  hours  I  was  like  a  man 
bereft  of  life." 

All  these  years  of  happy,  spiritual  certainty,  of  rejoicing 
oneness  with  Christ,  to  end  in  this  ^Teck  and  loss  I  Was  not 
this  indeed  "  il  gran  rifiuto  " — the  greatest  of  which  human 
daring  is  capable  ?  The  lane  darkened  round  him.  Not  a  soul 
was  in  sight.  The  only  sounds  were  the  sounds  of  a  gently 
"breathing  nature,  sounds  of  birds  and  swaying  branches  and 
intermittent  gusts  of  air  rustling  through  the  gorse  and  the 
drifts  of  last  year's  leaves  in  the  wood  beside  him.  He  moved 
mechanically  onward,  and  presently,  after  the  first  flutter  of 
desolate  terror  had  passed  away,  with  a  new  inrushing  sense 
which  seemed  to  him  a  sense  of  liberty — of  infinite  expansion. 

Suddenly  the  trees  before  him  thinnedj  the  ground  sloped 
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away,  and  there  to  the  left  on  the  westernmost  edge  of  the  hill 
lay  the  square  stone  rectory,  its  windows  open  to  the  evening 
coolness,  a  white  flutter  of  pigeons  round  the  dove-cote  on  the 
side  lawn,  the  gold  of  the  August  wheat  in  the  great  corn-field 
showing  against  the  heavy  girdle  of  oak-wood. 

Robert  stood  gazing  at  it — the  home  consecrated  by  love, 
by  effort,  by  faith.  The  high  alternations  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  debate,  the  strange  emerging  sense  of  deliverance, 
gave  way  to  a  most  bitter  human  pang  of  misery. 

"  Oh,  God!     My  wife— my  work!'' 

— There  was  a  sound  of  a  voice  calling — Catherine's  voice 
calling  for  him,  He  leaned  against  the  gate  of  the  wood-path, 
struggling  sternly  with  himself.  This  was  no  simple  matter 
of  his  own  intellectual  consistency  or  happiness.  Another's 
whole  life  was  concerned.  Any  precipitate  speech,  or  hasty 
action,  would  be  a  criine.  A  man  is  bound  above  all  things  to 
protect  those  who  depend  on  him  from  his  own  immature  or 
revocable  impulses.  Not  a  word  yet,  till  this  sense  of  convul- 
sion and  upheaval  had  passed  away,  and  the  mind  was  once 
more  its  own  master. 

He  opened  the  gate  and  went  toward  her.  She  was  strolling 
along  the  path  looking  out  for  him,  one  delicate  hand  gather- 
ing up  the  long  evening  dress — that  very  same  black  brocade 
she  had  worn  in  the  old  days  at  Burwood — the  other  playing 
with  their  Dandie  Dinmont  pnppy  who  was  leaping  beside 
her.  As  she  caught  sight  of  him,  there  was  the  flashing  smile, 
the  hurrying  step.  And  he  felt  he  could  but  just  drag  him 
self  to  meet  her. 

•'  Robert,  how  long  you  have  been  !  I  thought  you  must 
have  stayed  to  dinner  after 'all  !      And  how  tired  you  seem  ! " 

"  I  had  a  long  walk,"  he  said,  catching  her  hand,  as  it 
slipped  itself  under  his  arm,  and  clinging  to  it  as  though  to  a 
support.  "And  I  am  tired.  There  is  no  use  whatever  in 
denying  it." 

His  voice  was  light,  but  if  it  had  not  been  so  dark  she  must 
have  been  startled  by  his  face.  As  they  went  on  tow?'  d  the 
house,  however,  she  scolding  him  for  overwalking,  he  won  his 
battle  witli  himself.  He  went  through  the  evening  so  that 
even  Catherine's  jealous  eyes  saw  nothing  but  extra  fatigue. 
In  the  most  desperate  straits  of  life  love  is  still  the  fountain 
of  all  endurance,  and  if  ever  a  man  loved  it  was  Robert 
Elsmere. 

But  that  night,  as  he  lay  sleepless  in  their  quiet  room,  with 
the  window  open  to  the  stars  and  the  rising  gusts  of  wind, 
which  blew  the  petals  of  the  cl«ster-rose  outside  in  drifts  of 
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•*  fair  weather  snow  "  on  to  the  window-sill,  he  went  through 
an  agony  which  no  words  can  adequately  describe. 

He  must,  of  course,  give  up  his  living  and  his  Orders.  His 
standards  and  judgments  had  always  been  simple  and  plain  in 
these  respects.  In  other  men  it  might  be  right  and  possible 
that  they  should  live  on  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  doing 
the  humane  and  charitable  work  of  the  Church,  while  refusing 
assent  to  the  intellectual  and  dogmatic  framework  on  which 
the  Church  system  rests  ;  but  for  himself  it  would  be  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  simpl}^  impossible.  He  did  not  argue  or 
reason  about  it.  There  was  a  favorite  axiom  of  Mr.  Grey's 
which  had  become  part  of  his  pupil's  spiritual  endowment,  and 
which  was  perpetually  present  to  him  at  this  crisis  of  his  life,  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter — "  Conviction  is  the  Conscience  of 
the  Mind.'''*  And  with  this  intellectual  conscience  he  was  no 
more  capable  of  trifling  than  with  the  moral  conscience. 

The  night  passed  away.  How  the  rare  intermittent  sounds 
impressed  themselves  upon  him  ! — the  stir  of  the  child's  waking 
soon  after  midnight  in  the  room  overhead  ;  the  cry  of  the  owls 
on  the  oak-wood  ;  the  purring  of  the  night-jars  on  the  com- 
mon ;  the  morning  chatter  of  the  swallows  round  the  eaves. 

With  the  first  invasion  of  the  dawn  Robert  raised  himself 
and  looked  at  Catherine.  She  was  sleeping  with  that  light, 
sound  sleep  which  belongs  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  one 
hand  under  her  face,  the  other  stretched  out  in  soft  relaxation 
beside  her.  Her  husband  hung  over  her  in  a  bewilderment  of 
feeling.  Before  him  passed  all  sorts  of  incoherent  pictures  of 
the  future;  the  mind  was  caught  by  all  manner  of  incongruous 
details  in  that  saddest  uprooting  which  lay  before  him.  How 
her  sleep,  her  ignorance,  reproached  him  !  He  thought  of  the 
wreck  of  all  her  pure  ambitions — for  him,  for  their  common 
work,  for  the  people  slie  had  come  to  love  ;  the  ruin  of  her  life 
of  charity  and  tender  usefulness,  the  darkening  of  all  her  hopes, 
the  shaking  of  all  her  trust.  Two  years  of  devotion,  of  ex- 
quisite self-surrender,  had  brought  her  to  this  !  It  was  for 
this  he  had  lured  her  from  the  shelter  of  her  hills,  for  this  she 
had  opened  to  him  all  her  sweet  stores  of  faith,  all  the  deepest 
springs  of  her  womanhood.  Oh,  how  she  must  suffer  !  The 
thought  of  it  and  his  own  helplessness  wrung  his  heart. 

Oh,  could  he  keep  her  love  through  it  all  !  There  was  an 
unspeakable  dread  mingled  with  his  grief — his  remorse.  It 
had  been  there  for  months.  In  her  eyes  would  not  only  pain 
hwt  sin  divide  them?  Could  he  possibly  prevent  her  whole 
relation  to  him  from  altering  and  dwindling  ? 

It  was  to  be  the  problem  of  his  remaining  life.     With  a  great 
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cry  of  the  soul  to  that  God  it  yearued  and  felt  for  through  all 
the  darkness  and  ruin  which  encompassed  it,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  hers  with  the  timidest  passing  touch. 

"  Catherine,  I  will  make  amends  I  My  wife,  I  will  make 
amends  ! " 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  next  morning  Catherine,  finding  that  Robert,  still  slept 
on  after  their  usual  waking  time,  and  remembering  his  ex- 
haustion of  the  night  before,  left  him  softly,  and  kept  the 
house  quiet  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed.  She  vras  in  charge 
of  the  now  toddling  Mary  in  the  dining-room  when  the  dooi 
opened  and  Robert  appeared. 

At  sight  of  him  she  sprang  up  with  a  half  cry  ;  the  face 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  fresh  color,  its  look  of  sun  and  air  ; 
the  eyes  were  sunk  ;  his  lips  and  chhi  lined  and  drawn.  It 
was  like  a  face  from  which  the  youth  had  suddenly  beeir 
struck  out. 

"  Robert  ! —  "  but  her  question  died  on  her  lips. 

"  A  bad  night,  darling,  and  a  bad  headache,"  he  said,  grop 
ing  his  way,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  to  the  table,  his  hand  leaning 
on  her  arm.     "  Give  me  some  breakfast." 

She  restrained  herself  at  once,  put  him  into  an  arm-chair  by 
the  window,  and  cared  for  him  in  her  tender,  noiseless  way. 
But  she  had  grown  almost  as  pale  as  he,  and  her  heart  was 
like  lead. 

"  Will  you  send  me  off  for  the  day  to  Thurston  ponds  ?"  he 
said  presently,  trying  to  smile  with  lips  so  stiff  and  nervelesa 
that  the  will  had  small  control  over  them. 

"  Can  you  walk  so  far?  You  did  overdo  it  yesterday,  you 
know.     You  have  never  got  over  Mile  End,  Robert." 

But  her  voice  had  a  note  in  it  which  in  his  weakness  he 
could  hardly  bear.  He  thirsted  to  be  alone  again,  to  be  able  to 
think  over  quietly  what  was  best  for  her — for  tliem  both. 
There  must  be  a  next  step,  and  in  her  neighborhood  he  was 
too  feeble,  too  tortured,  to  decide  upon  it. 

"No  more,  dear — no  more,"  he  said  impatiently,  as  she 
tried  to  feed  him  ;  then  he  added,  as  he  rose  :  "  Don't  make 
arrangements  for  our  going  next  week,  Catherine  ;  it  can't  be 
so  soon." 

Catherine  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  utter  dismay.  The 
Bustaining  hope  of  all  these  difficult  weeks,  which  had  slipped 
with  such  terrible  unexpectedness  into  their  happy  life,  was 
swept  away  from  her. 

"  Robert,  you  ought  to  go." 
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"I  have  too  many  tilings  to  arrange,"  he  said  sbarply, 
almost  irritably.  Then  his  tone  changed  :  "  Don't  urge  it, 
Catherine." 

His  eyes  in  their  weariness  seemed  to  entreat  her  not  t^ 
argue.     She  stooped  and  kissed  him,  her  lips  trembling. 

"When  do  you  want  to  go  to  Thurston?" 

"As  soon  as  possible.  Can  you  find  me  my  fishing-basket 
and  get  me  some  sandwiches  ?  I  shall  only  lounge  there  and 
take  it  easy." 

She  did  everything  for  him  that  wifely  hands  could  do. 
Then  when  his  fishing-basket  was  strapped  on,  and  his  lunch 
was  slipped  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  the  well-worn  shoot- 
ing coat,  she  threw  her  arms  around  him. 

"  Robert,  you  will  come  away  soon.''^ 

He  roused  himself  and  kissed  her. 

*'  I  will,"  he  said  simply,  withdrawing,  however,  from  her 
grasp,  as  though  he  could  not  bear  those  close,  pleading  eyes, 
"  Good-by  !     I  shall  be  back  some  time  in  the  afternoon." 

From  her  post  beside  the  study  window  she  watched  him 
take  the  short-cut  across  the  corn-field.  She  was  miserable, 
and  all  at  sea.  A  week  ago  he  had  been  so  like  himself  again, 
and  now —  Xever  had  she  seen  him  in  anything  like  this 
state  of  physical  and  mental  collapse. 

"  Oh,  Robert,"  she  cried  under  her  breath,  with  an  abandon- 
ment like  a  child's,  strong  soul  that  she  was,  "  why  ^cwiH  you 
tell  me,  dear  ?  AVhy  won't  you  let  me  share  ?  I  might  help 
you  through — I  might." 

She  supposed  he  must  be  again  in  trouble  of  mind.  A 
weaker  woman  would  have  implored,  tormented,  till  she  knew 
all.  Catherine's  very  strength  and  delicacy  of  nature,  and 
that  respect  which  was  inbred  in  her  for  the  sacra  of  the 
inner  life,  stood  in  her  way.  She  could  not  catechise  him, 
and  force  his  confidence  on  this  subject  of  all  others.  It 
must  be  given  freely.     And  oh  !  it  was  so  long  in  coming  ! 

Surely,  surely  it  must  be  mainly  physical,  the  result  of  over- 
strain— expressing  itself  in  characteristic  mental  worry,  just  as 
daily  life  reproduces  itself  in  dreams.  The  worldly  man  suffers 
at  such  times  through  worldly  things,  the  religious  man  through 
his  religion.  Comforting  herself  a  little  with  thoughts  of  this 
kind,  and  with  certain  more  or  less  vague  preparations  for  de- 
parture, Catherine  got  through  the  morning  as  best  she  might. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  was  trudging  along  to  Thurston  under 
a  sky  which,  after  a  few  threatening  showers,  promised  once 
more  to  be  a  sky  of  intense  heat.  He  had  with  him  all  the 
tackle  necessary  for  spooning  pike,  a  sport  the  novelty  and  sue- 
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cess  of  wliicli  had  hugely  commeudod  it  the  year  before  to  those 
Esaii-liko  instincts   Slurewell  had  so  much  developed  in  him. 

And  now — oh,  the  weariness  of  the  August  warmth,  and  the 
long  stretches  of  sandy  road!  By  the  time  he  reached  the  ponds 
Ii.e  was  tired  out  ;  but  instead  of  stopping  at  the  largest  of  the 
three,  where  a  picturesque  group  of  old  brick  cottages  brought 
a  reminder  of  man  and  his  works  into  the  prairie  solitude  of 
the  common,  he  pushed  on  to  a  smaller  pool  just  beyond,  now 
hidden  in  a  green  cloud  of  birch-wood.  Here,  after  pushing 
his  way  through  the  closely  set  trees,  he  made  some  futile  at- 
tempts at  fishing,  only  to  put  up  his  rod  long  before  the  mora- 
ing  was  over  and  lay  it  beside  him  on  the  bank.  And  there  he 
sat  for  hours,  vaguely  watching  the  reflection  of  the  clouds, 
the  gambols  and  quarrels  of  the  water-fowl,  the  ways  of  the 
birds,  the  alternations  of  sun  and  shadow  on  the  softly  moving 
trees — the  real  self  of  him  passing  all  the  while  through  an 
interminable  inward  drama,  starting  from  the  past,  stretching 
to  the  future,  steeped  in  passion,  in  pity,  in  regret. 

He  thought  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  had  taken  Orders, 
of  Oxford  scenes  and  Oxford  persons,  of  the  efforts,  the  pains, 
the  successes  of  his  first  year  at  Murewell.  What  a  ghastly 
mistake  it  had  all  been  !  He  felt  a  kind  of  sore  contempt  for 
himself,  for  his  own  lack  of  prescience,  of  self-knowledge. 
His  life  looked  to  him  so  shallow  and  worthless.  How  does  a 
man  ever  retrieve  such  a  false  step  ?  He  groaned  aloud  as  he 
thought  of  Catherine  linked  to  one  born  to  defeat  her  hopes, 
and  all  that  natural  pride  that  a  woman  feels  in  the  strength 
and  consistency  of  the  man  she  loves.  As  he  sat  there  by  the 
water  he  touched  the  depth  of  self-humiliation. 

As  to  religious  belief,  everything  was  a  chaos.  What  might 
be  to  him  the  ultimate  forms  and  condition  of  thought,  the 
ti»-ed  mind  was  quite  incapable  of  divining.  To  every  stage 
in  the  process  of  destruction  it  was  feverishly  alive.  But  its 
f4')rmative  energy  was  for  the  momei^t  gone.  The  foundations 
were  swept,  away,  and  everything  must  be  built  up  afresh. 
Only  the  hahit  of  faith  held,  the  close  instinctive  clinging  to 
a  Power  beyond  sense — a  Goodness,  a  Will,  not  man's.  The 
Foul  had  been  stripped  of  its  old  defenses,  but  at  his  worst 
there  was  never  a  moment  when  Elsmere  felt  himself  utterly 
forsaken. 

But  his  people — his  work  !  Every  now  and  then  into  the 
fra<xmentary  debate  still  going  on  within  him  there  would  flash 
little  pictures  of  Murewell,  The  green,  with  the  sun  on  the 
house-fronts,  the  awning  over  the  village  shop,  the  vane  on  the 
old  *'  Manor  House,"  the  familiar  figures  at  the  doors  ;   his 
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church,  with  every  figure  in  the  Sniidaj  congregation  as  clear 
to  him  as  though  he  were  that  moment  in  the  pulpit  ;  the 
children  he  had  taught,  the  sick  he  had  nursed,  this  or  that 
weather-beaten  or  brutalized  peasant  whose  history  he  knew, 
whose  tragic  secrets  he  had  learned — all  these  memories  and 
images  clung  about  him  as  though  with  ghostly  hands,  asking: 
"  Why  will  you  desert  us  ?     You  are  ours — stay  with  us  !  " 

Then  his  thoughts  would  run  over  the  future,  dwelling,  with 
a  tense  realistic  sharpness,  on  every  detail  which  lay  before 
him — the  arrangements  with  his  locum  tenens,  the  interview 
with  the  bishop,  the  parting  wdth  the  rectory.  It  even  oc- 
curred to  him  to  wonder  what  must  be  done  with  Martha  and 
his  mother's  cottage. 

His  mother  ?  As  he  thought  of  her  a  w^ave  of  unutterable 
longing  rose  and  broke.  The  difficult  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 
He  had  a  strange  conviction  that  art  this  crisis  of  his  life  she 
of  all  human  beings  would  have  understood  him  best. 

When  would  the  squire  know  ?  He  pictured  the  interview 
with  him,  divining,  with  the  same  abnormal  clearness  of  inward 
vision,  Mr.  Wendover's  start  of  mingled  triumph  and  impa- 
tience— triumph  in  the  new  recruit,  impatience  w4th  the 
quixotic  folly  which  could  lead  a  man  to  look  upon  orthodox 
dogma  as  a  thing  real  enough  to  be  publicly  renounced,  or 
clerical  pledges  as  more  than  a  form  of  words.  So  henceforth 
he  was  on  the  same  side  with  the  squire,  held  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nating  world  as  bound  to  the  same  negations,  the  same  hostili- 
ties. The  thought  roused  in  him  a  sudden  fierceness  of  moral 
repugnance.  The  squire  and  Edward  Langham — they  were 
the  only  skeptics  of  whom  he  had  ever  had  close  and  personal 
experience.  And  with  all  his  old  affection  for  Langham,  all 
his  frank  sense  of  pliancy  in  the  squire's  hands,  yet  in  this 
strait  of  life  how  he  shrinks  from  them  both  ! — souls  at  war 
with  life  and  man,  without  holiness,  without  perfume  ! 

It  is  the  law  of  things  ?  "  Once  loosen  a  man's  relic/io,  once 
fling  away  the  old  binding  elements,  the  old  traditional  re- 
straints which  have  made  him  what  he  is,  and  moral  deterior- 
ation is  certain."  How,  often  he  has  lieard  it  said  !  How 
often  he  has  indorsed  it  !  Is  it  true  !  His  heart  grows  cold 
within  him.  What  good  man  can  ever  contemplate  with  pa- 
tience the  loss,  not  of  friends  or  happiness,  but  of  his  best  self? 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  indeed,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world — 
the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  speculation — and  lose  hie 
own  soulf 

And  then,  for  his  endless  comfort,  there  rose  on  the  inward 
eye  the  vision  of  an  Oxford  lecture-room,  of  a  short,  sturdy  fig- 
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ui-e,  of  a  great  brow  over  honest  eyes,  of  word°  alive  with 
moral  passion,  of  thought  instinct  with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Thank  God  for  the  saint  in  Henry  Grey  !  Thinking  of  it, 
Robert  felt  his  own  self-respect  re-born. 

Oh  !  to  see  Grey  in  the  flesh,  to  get  his  advice,  his  approvall 
Even  though  it  was  the  depth  of  vacation,  Grey  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  town,  as  distinguished  from  the  university 
life  of  Oxford,  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  find  him  at  home. 
Elsmere  suddenly  determined  to  find  out  at  once  if  he  could 
be  seen. 

And  if  so,  he  would  go  over  to  Oxford  at  once.  Tliis  should 
be  the  next  step,  and  he  would  say  nothing  to  Catherine  till 
afterwards.  He  felt  himself  so  dull,  so  weary,  so  resourceless. 
Grey  should  help  and  counsel  him,  should  send  him  back  with 
a  clearer  brain— a  quicker  ingenuity  of  love,  better  furnished 
against  her  pain  and  his  own. 

Then  everything  else  was  forgotten;  and  he  thought  of  noth* 
ing  but  that  grisly  moment  of  waking  in  the  empty  room, 
when  still  believing  it  night,  he  had  put  out  his  hand  for  his 
wife,  and  with  a  superstitious  pang  had  felt  himself  alone. 
His  heart  torn  with  a  hundred  inarticulate  cries  of  memory 
and  grief,  he  sat  on  beside  the  water,  unconscious  of  the  pass- 
ing of  time,  his  gra}''  eyes  staring  sightlessly  at  the  wood- 
pigeons  as  they  flew  past  him,  at  the  occasional  flash  of  a 
king-fisher,  as  the  moving  panorama  of  summer  clouds  above 
the  trees  opposite. 

At  last  he  was  startled  back  to  consciousness  by  the  fall  of  a 
few  heav}'  drops  of  warm  rain.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  nearly  four  o'clock.  He  rose,  stiff  and  cramped  with 
sitting,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  saw  beyond  the  birch-wood 
on  the  open  stretch  of  common  a  boy's  figure,  which,  after  a 
step  or  two,  he  recognized  as  Ned  Irwin. 

"  You  here,  Ned  ?  "  he  said,  stopping,  the  pastoral  temper  in 
him  reasserting  itself  at  once.  "  Why  aren't  you  harvesting  ?  " 
"  Please,  sir,  I  finished  with  the  Hall  medders  yesterday,  and 
Mr.  Carter's  job  don't  begin  till  to-morrow.  He's  got  a 
machine  coming  from  Witley,  he  hev,  and  they  won't  let  him 
have  it  till  Thursday,  so  I've  been  out  after  things  for  the 
club." 

And  opening  the  tin  box  strapped  on  his  back,  he  showed  the 
day's  capture  of  butterflies,  and  some  belated  birds'  eggs,  the 
plunder  of  a  bit  of  common  where  the  turf  for  the  winter's 
Duming  was  just  being  cut. 

"  Goat-sucker,  linnet,  stone-chat,"  said  the  rector,  fingering 
them.     "  Well  done  for  August,  Ned.     If  you  haven't  got  any- 
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thing  better  to  do  with  them  o-ive  them  tn  fT.of         n  t, 
M.  C....,  that's  been  i„  so  .0^,1.^  '}l^  t^^\Tl^Zt, 

The  lad  nodded  with  a  guttural  sound  of  assent      Th...  T.' 
ownl'rof  S  • :;  "'^'^  ^^'^^'•''  -"^--^  ^^^  -l">e  at  his 

mmsmm 

Rlhel{'~r  hlY"'^  M''\  ^'=*;''^^'  ^to°P-g  and  crouching, 
Tush  'aftlr  L  h       '.   '/  ""'""=  '*'  ^''™S  i""t^tive  note  o„ 

Come  along,  then  ;  we  can  go  together. "     ^ 
n  JX'niof '  ^'°"-"  '"  ^"^"^^  =  P--%  Rol^-t  turned  on 

n.;  fad';  «L";r  i'Tt?  i^^  fe  '^  «r  ^''T^  ^-^  y-- 

n.akean.anof  4„.     ^1^1'^,  a^^L^!''  °"°<'  ''"'^  ^^"' 
fi  Jd  tn'hfs  rpti^  "°"^^'  ^^^'^'  '^'^  <^-^  --■  eye. 
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on  me— vou  and  some  of  the  others.  I  think  perhaps  you 
have.  If  so,  don't  depend  on  me,  Ned,  any  more  !  It  must 
all  come  to  an  end— everything  must— erey-y^Ain^ /—except 
the  struggle  to  be  a  man  \n  the  world,  and  not  a  beast— to 
make  om?s  heart  clean  and  soft,  and  not  hard  and  vile.  That 
is  the  07ie  thing  that  matters,  and  lasts.  Ah,  never  forget 
that,  Ked.     Never  forget  it  I  " 

He  stood  still,  towering  over  the  slouchmg,  thickset^  form 
beside  hira,  his  pale  intensity  of  look  giving  a  rare  dignity 
and  beautv  to  the  face  which  owed  so  little  of  its  attractive^ 
iiess  to  comeliness  of  feature.  He  had  the  makings  of  a  true 
shepherd  of  men,  and  his  mind  as  he  spoke  was  crossed  by  a 
hundred  different  currents  of  feelings— bitterness,  pain,  and 
yearning  unspeakable.  Ko  man  could  feel  the  wrench  that 
lav  before  him  more  than  he. 

'Ned  Irwin  said  not  a  word.     His  heavy  lids  were  trooped 
over  his  deep-set  eves  ;  he  stood  motionless,  nervously  tiddhng 
with  his  butterfly  net— awkwardness,  and,  as  it  seemed,  irre- 
sponsiveuess,  in  his  whole  attitude. 
Robert  gathered  himself  together. 

"  Well,  good  night,  my  lad,"  he  said,  with  a'change  of  tone. 
"  Good  luck  to  vou  ;  be'off  to  your  tea  !  "  ,         ,  ;, 

And  he  turned  away,  stridino-  swiftly  over  the  short,  burned 
August  grass  in  the  direction  of  the  Murewell  A^  oods,  which 
rose  in  a  blue  haze  of  heat  against  the  slumberous  afternoon 
skv  He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  he  heard  a 
clattering  after  him.  He  stopped,  and  Ned  came  up  with  him. 
"  Thev're  heavv,  them  things,"  said  the  boy,  desperately 
blurting  it  out,  and  pointing:,  with  heaving  chest  and  panting 
breath,  to  the  rod  and  basket.  "  I  am  going  that  way  ;  1  can 
leave  un  at  the  rectory." 

Robert's  eves  gleamed.  ^.       ,  ,  • 

"  Thev  are  no  weight,  Ned— 'cause  why?  I've  been  lazy 
and  caught  not  fish  !  But  there  "  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  slipped  off  the  basket  and  rod,  and  put  them  into  the  be- 
grimed hands  held  out  for  them.  "  Bring  them  when  you 
like;  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  want  them  again,  ihank 
you,  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

The  boy  was  off  with  his  booty  in  a  second.  ,  ,     „ 

"Perhaps  he'll  like  to  think  he  did  it  for  me,  by  and  by, 
said  Robert  sadly  to  himself,  moving  on,  a  little  moisture  m 
the  clear  gray  eye. 

About  three  o'clock  next  day  Robert  was  in  Oxford.     The 
night  before  he  had  telegraphed  to  asked  if  Grey  was  at  home. 
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andordtair'     "  ^ '"  """  '""'''  '"^"'^  merely  casual 
"  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  set  eves  on  Gre v  Cith 
enne.     And  the  day's  change  would  be  a  b Jon      I  oo.dd  stv 
the  night  at  Merton,  and  get  l,ome  early  next  day  ''  ^ 

Th?r/lf"°''^''T'T^'  "™'  ='°<^  <3rew  her  forcibly  to  him 

i^^1^,t  tl,™     '  Y'  '""'^  '"'°  *'"^  ^y«^  ^'■'"'^'^  ^•''■•e  fufl  of  not": 
mg  but  tne  most  passionate,  imploring  affection 

Have  patience  a  1  ttle  more  CatheHno  i  "  i,„         »i 
h^rJ.''^  '^""l'    come  back,"  she  repeated  slowly.     "  I  can  not 

c::Lfen^"rs'ott'r' ''''  ^^  ^'^-'^  s-  -'--%- 

He  groaned  and  let  her  (?o.     INTo—therP  ^hnnT.l  i.^  i    ^ 


ami 


eact:  h  r  :1irOref';;i.\f'::^^7'  ''"  ''"'•'!:  ^'^"^  ^••°"^'"=" 

"  Come  And  sit  down,  Elsmere— there  in  tlip  xvJn  ^^  i 

we  oan  fniv      r\^^  \     ^    T  i^'t^i<-5  m  ine  window,  wliere 

... "X:  K;i„'r  t?  s  3;;  4- 1 -i~ 
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condition-to  be  up  and  about  ^i^ost  impatiently,     "I 

"That's  nothing!"  said  Robe  t,  atoo  P^^^  „^^,.„„,1 

want  a  holiday,  I  believe      Giey ;      ana  ^^Ig^,^, 

your  friendship  can  g»ve  me^  ^_^;^3^,egsion  changing 

moment,  with  abri.pti.ess     "**»  I  0"S^*   \^^l      forreasons 
„ent,-to  leave  *e  ^'^urch  and  give  up  m.y  U^lr^,        ^^^^^^^ 

-•"°V""tld"tS;thtl?voiifmindu;o;.it,  seeing   that-- 
Z^^^r^^:^l^^t:.  10.  voice  o. 

before  him  with  a  ha  f-fi  owning  exP^^^sio  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

of  will  and  purpose,  however  f'^  '^^^f^^^y  ~„t  ;„  the  pres- 

whether  I  had  ever  had  d«'es,  and  l^to      y^.^^^^      ^^^^ 

probably  never  gone  deep  enough      "J^f  JLjjo,  no, I  hav. 

»en\S;:l^™a^Sy  iTrnt^^a  shaUow  creature. 

S  itirb\e/natiu.al  growth  nowa—^^^^^  ^.^, 

And  at  last  his  ^T^!.  ";,^  J  ,,f  'eV  Vorents  he  had  been 
solemnity  It  was  a%\  J"  "^^^^^ij  "'^/hTs  own  conduct  and  mo- 
instinctively  testing  tl'%^"?;''*y'';/'',,souality  beside  him; 
tives  by  the  touchstone  of  the  laie  Pf^^°"  ,/  ;  ,„,V,  ^in- 
and  tl>ey  had  stood  the  nal^  Jl",- UleTiess  of  Lul'vmpHed  in 
cerity,  above  all  such  iieeauiui  .  -,  i     i    |^  o^t  his  hand. 

W..A'  ..a  look.  *.t  Mj  OJV^'.":*'.'  ~,..r  b.to.  M- 
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.i,!'^  ^^}l  '""^  *?1  ?'.^'®  -^°"  ''^  account  of  it,"  said  Robert  •  an.1 
mting  there  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  his  gaze  fixed  on 
the  yehowing  afternoon  sky,  and  the  intricacies  ff  the  garden 
walls  between  them  and  the  new  museum,  he  wen  tlWh 
the  history  of  the  last  two  years.     He  described  the  be-iSs 

ho,  "ns    :«?  l.r'°- ''Z  ""  ^"•"'"f.  -''-•g«--t  of  thi  3 
noiizons,  and  the    intrusion   within   them  of  ouestion   after 

s^rrname  "'^^^''  ""''''  ^"'^^"'^^'-     T'^'^"  l^erronedlh: 

thrtmanliSirf  f^^C^^^T^  ^— ,- 
whole  business^inhuman  o?d  cyniC^"^"'  '"*  ^'"^  ''S^'"^'  *« 

^ShpL-;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

him  r'^  i!-'V°'  a'f°g<=*e>-  inliuman,  I  think.  I  fouffht 
hira  about  his  drains  and  his  cottages,  however  "-and  he 
smiled  sadly-"  before  I  began  to  read  hisTooks.  Bufthe 
man  s  gennis  is  incontestable,  his  leaniing  enormoul  He 
found  me  in  a  susceptible  state,  and  I  recogliize  that  Ws  inflT, 
ence  immensely  accelerated  a  process  alrealv  begun  "  ^"" 
Mi.  (:rtey  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  arid  ftdlne'^s  of  the 

paj.     Ki..ing  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room— the  familiar 
action  recalling  vividly  to  Robert  the  Sunday  af  ernooTis  of 

d  Sr  firm  d^tP "  '"  •""  -^"^^^'""^  ^-"'  =^  «!e  "nr  an°d 
uecifeion  tiiat  made  them  so  many  frin<lp«;  in  ti^o  rv^or.  « 

mg  through  the  tangle  of  his  ow'n  Elections  ""'""- 

1  see     said  the  tutor,  at  last,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  short  gray  coat,  his  brow  bent  and  thougl  ti^.l'     "  WeH 
the  process  in  you  has  been  the  typical  proce?s  of  ti.e  present 
tT     ^^'"■'''if  *''""-''*  ^'^^  ^^^  little  or  nothing  to  sav  to  k 

?!"'  M?  t  ^  ^i"^^*'""  °^  «*«-'-"-^'  ^"'^  historical  ev  d  nee 
I  am  old-fashioned  enough  "-and  he  smiled  "  to  sH.V  t!! 
a^ioH  impossibility  of  miracles,  but  tTen  I  aTn  a  ^1    osoph  H 

n^e  i'l:  n^riv"  "'^  '"'^^-"■-!*^  -  manufactui'ed,  toTcog; 
mze  in  it  meiely  a  natural,  mevitab  e   outgrowtli  of  human 

m  mar"indu"cdveP"r""''''=  ^T''     ''  '^^  ^een  all  e  ™er" 
mental,  mductne.     Iimaome"— he  looked   nn     "  tt^,, /if^^N 

get  much  help  out  of  the  Srthodox  apologists?"   ^'"  '^"'°  ' 
Kobert  shrugged  liis  shoulders 
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extraordinarily  limiled.  AVestcott,  for  instance,  who  means  so 
much  nowarlavR  to  the  English  religious  world,  first  isolates 
Christianity  from  all  the  other  religious  phenomena  of  the 
Avorld,  and^then  argues  upon  its  details.  You  might  as  well 
isolate  Eno-jish  jurisprudence,  and  discuss  its  details  wathout 
any  reference  to  Teutonic  custom  or  Roman  law  !  You  may 
be'as  locrical  or  as  learned  as  you  like  within  the  limits  chosen 
but'  the  whole  result  is  false  !  You  treat  Christian  witness  and 
Biblical  literature  as  you  would  treat  no  other  witness  and  no 
other  literature  in  the  world.  And  you  can  not  show  cause 
enouo-h.  For  your  reasons  depend  on  the  very  witness  under 
dispute.     And^so  you  go  on  arguing  in  a  circle,  ad  infinitum 

But  his  voice  dropped.  The  momentary  eagerness  died 
away  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  leaving  nothing  but  depression 

behind  it.  ,      .  ,       t  v     .      i, 

Mr.  Grey  meditated.     At  last  he  said,  with  a  delicate  change 

^  «  And   now— if  I  may  ask  it,  Elsmere— how  far   has  this 
destructive  process  gone?" 

*'  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Robert,  turning  away  alniost  with  a 
crroan  ;  "I  only  know  that  the  things  I  loved  once  I  love  still, 
and  that— that— if  I  had  the  heart  to  think  at  all  I  should  see 
more  of  God  in  the  world  than  I  ever  saw  before." 

The  tutor's  eye  flashed.  Robert  had  gone  back  to  the  win- 
dow, and  was  miserably  looking  out.  After  all,  he  had  told 
only  half  his  story.  ^^ 

''And  so  you  feel  you  must  give  up  your  living? 
"  What  else  is  theVe  for  me  to  do  ?  "  cried  Robert,  turning 
upon  him,  startled  by  the  slow,  deliberate  tone. 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  know  that  there  are  many  men,  men 
with  whom  both  you  and  I  are  acquainted,  who  hold  very  much 
w^hat  I  imagine  your  opinions  now  are,  or  will  settle  into  who 
are  still  in  the  Church  of  England,doing  admirable  work  there! 

"  I  know,"  said  Elsmere  quickly—"  I  know  ;  I  can  not  con- 
ceive it,  nor  could  you.  Imagine  standing  up  Sunday  after 
Sunday  to  say  the  thincrs  yon  do  not  believe— usmg  words  as  a 
convenl^ion  which  those  who  hear  you  receive  as  literal  truth 
—and  trusting  the  maintenance  of  your  position  either  to  your 
neighbor's  forbearance  or  to  your  own  powers  of  evasion  . 
Wi^h  the  ideas  at  present  in  my  head,  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  preach  another  Easter-day  sermon  to  a  congregation 
that  have  both  a  moral  and  a  legal  right  to  demand  from  me  an 
implicit  belief  in  the  material  miracle  !  " 

•'Yes,"  said  the  other  gravely-"  yes,  I  believe  you  are 
right.     It  can't  be  said  the  Broad  Church  movment  has  helped 
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ns  much  !  How  greatly  it  promised  !— how  little  it  has  per. 
formed  !  For  the  private  person,  the  worshiper,  it  is  differ- 
ent-or  J  think  so.  No  man  pries  into  our  prayers;  and  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  common  worship  is  to  lose  that  fellowship 
which  IS  in  Itself  a  witness  and  vehicle  of  God." 

But  his  tone  had  grown  hesitating  and  touched  with  melan- 
choly. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  Robert  walked  up  to 
him  agam.  ^ 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  said  falteringly,  standing  before  the 
elder  man,  as  he  might  have  stood  as  an  undergraduate,  "let 
me  not  be  rash  !  If  you  think  this  change  has  been  too  rapid 
to  last— If  you,  knowing  me  better  than  at  this  moment  I  can 
know  myself— if  you  bid  me  wait  a  while,  before  I  take  any 
overt  step  I  will  wait-oh,  God  knows  I  will  wait  !-my 
wite—    and  his  husky  voice  failed  him  utterly 

noIwvT"^^'"''"'"'^^^''^''^  ^^^^^^^^'  " Mrs.  Elsmere  does 
brrak^LThLv"'"'   ^^^^^^^'^^  ^^^^«t   nothing-and  it  will 

He  moved  hastily  away  again,  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
his  triend,  his  tall,  narrow  form  outlined  against  the  window. 
^l^.^V\f  ^  ^  m  dismay,  rapidly  turning  over  the  impres- 
sions  of  Catherine  left  on  him  by  his  last  year's  sight  of  her. 
Ihat  pale,  distinguished  woman  with  her  look  of  strength  and 
character-he  remembered  Langham's  analysis  of  her,  and  of 
the  silent  religious  intensity  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
her  training  among  the  northern  hills. 

f>,^y.f  ^^l?^^   ^H^''^7  ^"""^"^   tragedy  preparing   under  all 
this  thought-drama  he  had  been  listening  to  ^ 

Deeply  moved  he  went  up  to  Robert,  and  laid  his  ruo-^ed 
hand  almost  timidly  upon  him.  °^ 

"  Elsmere,  it  won't  break  her  heart  !  You  are  a  good  man 
She  ,s  a  good  woman.''  What  an  infinity  of  meaning  there 
was  in  the  simple  words  !  -  Take  courage.  Tell  her  at  once- 
tell  her  every thmg-and  let  her  decide  whether  there  shall 
be  any  waiting.  I  can  not  help  you  there  ;  she  can  ;  she  will 
probably  understand  you  better  than  you  understand  yourself  " 

rh«lr  i!pS^^'"i,-  ^^'#^'f  P'  ^"^  g^^tly  pushed  his  guest  into  a 
Chan  beside  him  Robert  was  deadly  pale,  his  face  quivering 
painfully  The  long  physical  strain  of  the  past  months  had 
weakened  for  the  moment  all  the  controlling  forces  of  the  will. 
Mr  (arey  stood  over  him— the  whole  man  dilating,  expanding 
under  a  tyrannous  stress  of  feelinjr.  ^' 

"It  is  hard,  it  is  bitter,"  he  said   slowly,  with   a  wonderful 
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manly  tenderness.     "  I  know  it,  I  have  gone   through  it.     So 
has  many  and  many  a  poor  soul  that  you   and  I  have  known  ! 
But  there  need  be  no  sting   in    the  world  unless  we  ourselves 
envenom  it.     I  know— oh  I  I  know  very  well— the  man  of  the 
world  scoffs,  but  to  him  who  has  once  been  a  Christian  of  the 
old  sort,  the  parting  with  the  Christian  mythology  is  the  rend- 
ing asunder  of  bones  and  marrow.     It  means  parting  with  half 
the  confidence,  half  the  joy  of  life  !     But  take  heart,"  and  the 
tone  grew  still  more  solemn,  still  more  penetrating.     "  It  is  tlie 
education  of  God  !  Do  not  imagine  it  will  put  you  further  from 
him  !     He  is  in  criticism,  in   science,  in  doubt,  so  long  as  the 
doubt  is  a  pure  and  honest  doubt,  as  yours  is.    He  is  in  all  Me, 
in  all  thought.     The  thought  of  man,  as  it  has  shaped  itself  in 
institutions,  in  philosophies,  in  science,  in  patient  critical  work 
or  in  the  life  of  charitv,  is  the  one  continuous  revelation  of  (^od! 
Look  for  him  in  it  all;  see  how,  little  by  little,  the  divine  in- 
dwellincr  force,  usino-  as  its  tools— but  merely  as   its  tools  .— 
man's  physical  appetities  and  conditions,has  built  up  conscience 
and  the  moral  life  ;  think  how  every  faculty  of  the  mind  has 
been  trained  in  turn  to  take  its  part  in  the  great  work  ot  taith 
upon  the  visible  world  !  Love  and  imagination  built  up  religion 
—shall  reason  destroy  it  ?  Xo  I— reason  is  God's,  like  the  rest  ! 
Trust  it— trust  him.  "  The  leading-strings  of  the  past  are  drop- 
pin  o-  from  you  ;  thev  are  dropping  from  the  world  not  wanton- 
ly Iy  by  chance,  but  in  the  providence  of  God.     Learn  the  les- 
son of  your  own  pain— learn  to  seek  God,  not  in  any  single 
event  of  past  history,  hut  in  your  own  soul—m  the  constant 
verifications  of  experience,  in  the  life  of  Christian  love.    Spirit- 
ually you   have   gone  through   the  last  wrench,  I  promise  it 
you*^'     You  being  what  you  are,  nothing  can  cut  this  ground 
from  under  your  feet.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  forms 
of  human  heliei,  faith,  the  faith  which  saves,  has  always  been 
rooted  here  !     All  things  change— creeds  and  philosophies  and. 
outward  systems— but  God  remains  ! 

•• '  Life,  that  in  me  has  rest,  ^  ^^ 

As  I,  undying  Life,  have  power  in  Thee  1 

The  lines  dropped  with  low,  vibrating  force  from  lips  unac- 
customed  indeed  to  such  an  outburst.  The  speaker  stood  a 
moment  loncrer  in  silence  beside  the  figure  in  the  chair,  and  it 
seemed  to  Robert,  gazing  at  him  with  fixed  eyes,  that  the  man  s 
whole  presence,  at  once  so  homely  and  so  majestic,  was  cliarsed 
with  benediction.  It  was  as  though  invisible  hands  of  healing 
and  consecration  had  been  laid  upon  him.  The  fiery  soul  be- 
side   him  had  kindled   anew   the  drooping  life  of  his  own. 
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So  tlie  torch  of  God  passes  on  its  way,  hand  reaching  out 
to  Iraiid. 

He  bent  forward,  stammering  incoherent  words  of  assent  and 
gratitude,  he  knew  not  w^hat.  Mr.  Grey,  who  had  sunk  into 
his  cliair,  gave  him  time  to  recover  himself.  The  intensity  of 
the  tutor's  own  mood  relaxed  ;  and  presently  he  began  to  talk 
to  his  guest,  in  a  wholly  different  tone,  of  the  practical  detail 
of  the  step  before  him,  supposing  it  to  be  taken  immediately, 
discussing  the  probable  attitude  of  Robert's  bishop,  the  least 
conspicuous  mode  of  withdrawing  from  the  living,  and  so  on — 
all  with  gentleness  and  sympathy  indeed,  but  with  an  indefina- 
ble change  of  manner,  which  showed  that  he  felt  it  well  both 
for  himself  and  Elsmere  to  repress  any  further  expression  of 
emotion.  There  was  something,  a  vein  of  stoicism  perhaps,  in 
Mr.  Grey's  temper  of  mind,  which,  while  it  gave  a  special  force 
and  sacredness  to  his  rare  moments  of  fervent  speech,  was 
wont  in  general  to  make  men  more  self-controlled  than  usual 
in  his  presence.     Robert  felt  now  the  bracing  force  of  it. 

"  Will  you  stay  with  us  to  dinner  ?  "  Mr.  Grey  asked  when 
at  last  Elsmere  got  up  to  go.  *'  There  are  one  or  two  lone 
Fellows  coming — asked  before  your  telegram  came,  of  course. 
Do  exactly  as  you  like." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Robert,  after  a  pause.  "  I  longed  to  see 
you,  but  I  am  not  fit  for  general  society." 

Mr.  Grey  did  not  press  him.  He  rose  and  went  with  his  visi- 
tor to  the  door. 

*'  Good-by,  good-by  !  Let  me  always  know  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  And  your  wife — poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  Go  and 
tell  her,  Elsmere  ;  don't  lose  a  moment  you  can  help.  God 
help  her  and  jo\x  !  " 

Tliey  grasped  each  other's  hands.  Mr.  Grey  followed  him 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  narrow  hall.  He  opened  the  hall 
door,  and  smiled  a  last  smile  of  encouragement  and  sympathy 
into  the  eyes  that  expressed  such  a  young  moved  gratitude. 
The  door  closed.  Little  did  Elsmere  realize  that  never,  in  this 
life,  would  he  see  that  smile  or  hear  that  voice  again  I 

CHAPTER  xxym. 

In  half  an  hour  from  the  time  Mr.  Grey's  door  closed  upon 
him,  Elsmere  had  caught  a  convenient  cross-country  train,  and 
had  left  the  Oxford  tOAvers,  and  spires,  the  shrunken  summer 
Isis,  and  the  flat,  hot  river  meadows  far  behind  him.  He  had 
meant  to  stay  at  Merton,  as  we  know  for  the  night.  Kow,  his 
one  thought  was  to  get  back  to   Catherine.     The  urgency  of 
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Mr.    Grey's  words   was  upon  him,  and   love  had  a   miserable 
paiiff  that  it  should  have  needed  to  be  urged. 

By  ei<>-ht  o'clock  he  was  again  at  Churton.  There  were  no 
carrWel  waiting  at  the  little  station,  but  he  thought  of  •  the 
walk  across  the  darkening  common  through  the  August  moon- 
rise  had  been  a  refreshment  to  him  in  the  heat  and  crowd  ot  the 
train  He  hurried  through  the  smalltown,  where  the  streets 
'  were' full  of  summer  idlers,  and  the  lamps  were  twinkling  in 
tlie  still,  balmy  air,  along  a  dusty  stretch  of  road,  leaving  man 
and  his  dwellings  further  and  further  to  the  rear  of  him,ti  1  at 
last  he  emerged  on  a  boundless  tract  of  common,  and  struck  to 
the  ri^ht  into  a  cart-track  leading  to  Murewell.     ^ 

He  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  sandy  ridge,  looking  west  and 
north  over  a  wide  evening  world  of  heather  and  wood  and  lull. 
To  the  right,  far  ahead,  across  the  misty  lower  grounds  into 
which  he  was  soon  to  plunge, -rose  the  woods  of  Murewell  black 
and  massive  in  the  twilight  distance      lo  the  left,  but  on  a 
nearer  plane,    the  undulating  common  stretching  downward 
from  where  he  stood  rose  suddenly  toward  a  height  crowned 
with  a  ffroup  of  gaunt  and  jagged  iirs-landmarks  for  all  the 
plain— of  which  every  ghostly  bough  and  crest  was  now  sharp- 
ly outlined  against  a  luminous  sky.      For  the  wide  heaven  m 
front  of  him  was  still  delicately  glowing  m  all  its  under  parts 
with  soft  harmonies  of  dusky  red  or  blue,  while  in  its  higher 
zone  the  same  tract  of  sky  was  closely  covered  with  the  finest 
net-work  of  pearl-white  cloud,  suffused  at  the  moment  with  a 
silver  radiance,  so  intense  that  a  spectator  might  almost  have 
dreamed  the  moon  had  forgotten  its  familiar  place  of  rising, 
and  was  about  to  mount  into  a  startled,  expectant  west,     ^ot 
a   lio-ht  in  all  the  wide  expanse,  and  for  a  while  not  a  sound 
of  human  life,  save  in  the  beat  of   Eobert's  step,  or  the  occa- 
sional  tap  of  his  stick  against  the  pebbles  of  the  road 

Presently  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  ridge  whence  the  rough 
track  he  was  following  sank  sharply  to  the  lower  levels.  Here 
was  a  marvelous  point  of  view,  and  the  rector  stood  a  moment, 
beside  a  bare,  weather-blasted  fir,  a  ghostly  shadow  thrown 
behind  him.  All  around  the  gorse  and  heather  seemed  stiJl 
radiatinjT  light,  as  though  the  air  had  been  so  drenched  in  sun- 
shine thSt  even  long  after  the  sun  had  vanished  the  invading 
darkness  found  itself  still  unable  to  win  firm  possession  of 
earth  and  sky.  Every  little  stone  in  the  sandy  i^oad  was  still 
weirdly  visible  ;  the  color  of  the  heather,  now  m  lavish  bloom, 
could  be  felt  though  hardly  seen.  -,,-,,_     i        x.„ 

Before  him  melted  line  after  line  of  woodland,  broken  by 
hollow  after  hollow,  filled  with  vaporous  wreaths  of  mist.  About 
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bim  were  the  sounds  of  a  wild  nature.  The  air  was  resonant 
with  the  purring  of  the  night-Jars,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
eaught  the  loud  clap  of  their  wings  as  they  swayed  unsteadily 
through  the  furze  and  bracken.  Overhead  a  trio  of  wild  ducks 
Hew  across,  from  pond  to  pond,  their  hoarse  cry  descending 
through  the  darkness.  The  partridges  on  the  hill  called  to 
each  other,  and  certain  sharp  sounds  betrayed  to  the  solitary 
listener  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  swans  on  a  neighboring  pool. 

The  rector  felt  himself  alone  on  a  wide  earth.  It  was  almodt  \ 
with  a  start  of  pleasure  that  he  caught  at  last  the  barking  of 
dogs  on  a  few  distant  farms,  or  the  dim,  thunderous  rush  of  a 
train  through  the  wide  wooded  landscape  be^^ond  the  heath. 
Behind  that  frowning  mass  of  wood  lay  the  rectory.  The 
lights  must  be  lighted  in  the  little  drawing-room  ;  Catherine 
must  be  sitting  by  the  lamp,  her  fine  head  bent  over  book  or 
work,  grieving  for  him  perhaps,  her  anxious,  expectant  heart 
going  out  to  him  through  the  dark.  He  thinks  of  the  village 
lying  wrapped  in  the  peace  of  the  August  night,  the  lamp-rays 
from  shop-front  or  casement  streaming  out  on  the  green  ;  he 
thinks  of  his  child,  of  his  dead  mother,  feeling  heavy  and  bit- 
ter w^ithin  him  all  the  time  the  message  of  separation  and 
exile. 

But  his  mood  Avas  no  longer  one  of  mere  dread,  of  helpless 
pain,  of  miserable  self-scorn.  .  Contact  with  Henry  Grey  had 
brought  him  to  that  rekindling  of  the  flame  of  conscience,  that 
medicinal  stirring  of  the  soul's  waters,  which  is  tlie  most  pre- 
cious boon  that  man  can  give  to  man.  In  that  sense  which  at- 
taches to  every  successive  resurrection  of  our  best  life  from 
the  shades  of  despair  or  selfishness,  he  had  that  day,  almost 
that  hour,  been  born  again.  He  was  no  longer  filled  raainh^ 
with  the  sense  of  personal  failure,  with  scorn  for  his  ov/n 
blundering,  impetuous  temper,  so  lacking  in  prescience  and  in 
balance  ;  or,  in  respect  to  his  wife,  with  such  an  anguished,  im- 
potent remorse.  He  was  nerved  and  braced  ;  whatever  oscilla- 
tions the  mind  might  go  through  in  its  search  for  another 
equilibrium,  to-night  there  was  a  moment  of  calm.  The  earth 
to  him  was  once  more  full  of  God,  existence  full  of  value. 

"  The  things  I  have  always  loved,  I  love  still  I  "  he  had  said 
to  Mr.  Grey.  And  in  this  healing  darkness  it  was  as  if  the  old 
loves,  the  old  familiar  images  of  thought,  returned  to  him 
new-clad,  re-entering  the  desolate  heart  in  a  white-winged  pro- 
cession of  consolation.  On  the  heath  beside  him  the  Christ 
stood  once  more,  and  as  the  disciple  felt  the  sacred  presence  he 
could  bear  for  the  first  time  to  let  the  chafing,  pent-up  current 
of  love  flow  into  the  new  channels  so  painfully  prepared   for 
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it  by  the  toil  of  thought.  ''Either  God  or  an  impostor y  What 
scorn  the  heart,  the  intellect,  threw  on  the  alternative  !  Not 
in  the  dress  of  speculations  which  represent  tlie  product  of 
long  past,  long  superseded  looms  of  human  thought,  but  in  the 
guise  of  common  manhood,  laden  like  his  fellows  with  tlie 
patlietic  weiglit  of  human  weakness  and  human  ignorance, 
the  Master  moves  toward  him: 

"  Like  you,  ray  son,  I  struggled  and  I  prayed.  Like  you,  I 
had  my  days  of  doubt  and  nights  of  wrestling.  I  had  my 
dreams,  my  delusions,  with  my  fellows.  I  was  weak  ;  1  suf- 
fered ;  I  died.  But  God  was  in  me,  and  the  courage,  the 
patience,  the  love  he  gave  to  me,  the  scenes  of  the  poor  human 
life  he  inspired,  have  become  by  his  will  the  world's  eternal 
lesson— man's  primer  of  divine  things,  hung  high  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  simple  and  wise,  tliat  all  may  see  and  all  may  learn. 
Take  it  to'  vour  heart  again— that  life,  tliat  pain,  of  mine  ! 
Use  it  to  new  ends ;  apprehend,  it  in  new  ways  ;  but  knowl- 
edge shall  not  take  it  from  you  ;  and  love,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing or  forgetting,  if  it  be  but  faithful,  shall  find  ever  fresh 
power  of  realizing  and  renewing  itself." 

So  said  the  vision  ;  and  carrying  the  passion  of  it  deep  m 
his  heart  the  rector  went  his  way,  down  the  long  stony  hill, 
past  the  solitarv  farm  amid  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  it,  across 
the  grassy  common  beyond,  with  its  sentinel  clumps  of  beeches, 
passed  an  ethereal  string  of  tiny  lakes  just  touched  by  the 
moonrise,  beside  some  of  the  first  cottages  of  Murewell,  up  the 
hill,  with  pulse  beating  and  step  quickening,  and  round  into 
the  stretch  of  road  leading  to  his  own  gate. 

As  soon  as  he  had  ])assed  the  screen  made  by  the  shrubs  on 
the  lawn,  he  saw  it  all  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  waking  dream 
on  the  common — the  lamp-light,  the  open  windows,  the  white 
muslin  curtains,  swaying  a  little  in  the  soft  evening  air,  and 
Catherine's  figure  seen  dimly  through  them. 

The  noise  of  the  gate,  however— of  the  steps  on  the  drive- 
had  startled  her.  lie  saw  her  rise  quickly  from  her  low  chair, 
put  some  work  down  beside  her,  and  move  in  haste  to  the 
window. 

"  Robert  !  "  she  cried,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  still  some  yards  from  her,  his  voice 
coming  strangely  to  her  out  of  the  moonlighted  darkness.  "  I 
did  my  errand  earlv;  I  found  I  could  get  back;  and  here  I  am." 

She* flew  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  felt  herself  caught  in 
his  arras. 

"  Robert,  you  are  quite  darap,"  she  said,  fluttering  and 
shrinking,  for   all   her  sweet  habitual  gravity  of  manner— 
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was  it  the  passion  of  that  yearning  embrace?  "Have  you 
walked?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  dew  on  the  common,  I  suppose.  The  grass 
was  drenched." 

"  Will  you  have  some  food  ?  They  can  bring  back  the  sup- 
per directly." 

"  I  don't  want  any  food  now,"  he  said,  hanging  up  his  hat. 
"  I  got  some  lunch  in  town,  and  a  cup  of  soup  at  Reading  com- 
ing back.     Perhaps  you  will  give  me  some  tea  soon — not  yet." 

He  came  up  to  her,  pushing  back  the  thick,  disordered  locks 
of  hail*  from  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  the  other  held  out  to 
her.  As  he  came  under  the  light  of  the  hall  lamp  she  was  so 
startled  by  the  graj^  pallor  of  the  face  that  she  caught  hold  of 
his  outstretched  hand  with  both  hers.  What  she  said  he  never 
knew — her  look  was  enough.  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and 
as  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  liolding  her  pressed 
against  him,  she  felt  the  desperate  agitation  in  him  penetrat- 
ing, beating  against  an  almost  iron  self-control  of  manner. 
He  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

"  Robert,  dear  Robert  !  "  she  said,  clinging  to  him,  "  there 
is  bad  news — tell  me — there  is  something  to  tell  me  !  Oh  ! 
what  is  it — what  is  it  ?  " 

It  was  almost  like  a  child's  wail.  His  brow  contracted  still 
more  painfull3\ 

"  My  darling,"  he  said;  "  my  darling — my  dear,  dear  wife  !  " 
and  he  bent  his  head  down  to  her  as  she  lay  against  his  breast, 
kissed  her  hair  with  a  passion  of  pity,  of  remorse,  of  tender- 
ness, which  seemed  to  rend  his  whole  nature. 

"  Tell  me— tell  me— Robert  !  " 

He  guided  her  gently  across  the  room,  past  the  sofa  over 
which  her  work  lay  scattered,  past  the  flower-table,  now  a 
many-colored  mass  of  roses,  which  was  her  especial  pride,  past 
the  remains  of  a  brick  castle  which  had  delighted  Mary's  won- 
dering eyes  and  mischievous  fingers  an  hour  or  two  before,  tc*. 
a  low  chair  by  the  open  window  looking  on  the  wide  moon- 
lighted expanse  of  corn-field.  He  put  her  into  it,  walked  to 
the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  shut  it,  and  drew 
down  the  blind.  Then  he  went  back  to  her,  and  sank  down 
beside  her,  kneeling,  her  hands  in  his. 

"  My  dear  wife — jo\x  have  loved  me — you  do  love  me  ?  " 

She  could  not  answer,  she  could  only  press  his  hands  with 
her  cold  fingers,  with  a  look  and  gesture  that  implored  him  to 
speak. 

"Catherine,"  he  said,  still  kneeling  before  her,  "you  re- 
member that  night  you  came  down  to  me  in  the  study,  the 
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night  I  told  you  I  was  in  trouble  and  you  could  not  help  me. 
Did  you  guess  from  what  I  said  what  the  trouble  was  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  trembling,  "  yes,  I  did.     Robert  ;  I 
thought  you  were  depressed— troubled— about  religion." 

"And  I  know,"  he  said,  with  an  outburst  of  feelmg,  kissmg 
her  hands  as  tliey  lay  in  his— "  1  know  very  well  that  you 
went  upstairs  and  piayed  for  me,  my  white-souled  angel  ! 
But  Catherine,  the  trouble  grew— it  got  blacker  and  blacker 
You  were  there  beside  me,  and  you  could  not  help  me.  I  dared 
not  tell  YOU  about  it  ;  I  could  only  struggle  on  alone,  so  terrr 
bly  alone,  sometimes  ;  and  now  I  am  beaten,  beaten.  And  i 
come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  help  me  in  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mains to  me.  Help  me  Catherine,  to  be  an  honest  man— to 
follow  conscience— to  say  and  do  the  truth  !  " 

"Robert,"  she   said  pi'teously,  deadly  pale,  " I  don't  under- 
stand." .,.,,.     T        r  i 

"  Oh,  my  poor  darling  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  kind  of  moan  ot 
pity  and  misery.     Then  still  holding  her,  he  said,  wath  strong, 
deliberate  emphasis,  looking  into  the  gray-blue  eyes— the  quiv- 
erincr  face  so  full  of  austerity  and  delicacy  :  "For  six  or  seven 
months,  Catherine— really  for  much  longer,  though  I  never 
knew  it>— I  have  been  lighting  with  doubt— dionhl  of  orthodox 
Christianity— doubt  of  what  the  Church  teaches— of  what  I 
have  to  say  and  preach  about  Sunday.     First  it  crept  on  me  I 
knew  not  how.     Then  the  weight  grew  heavier  and  I  began  to 
struggle  with  it.     I  felt  I  must  struggle  with  it.     Many  men,  I 
suppose,  in  my  position  would  have  trampled  on  their  doubts— 
M'ould  have  regarded  them  as  sin  in  themselves,  would  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  ignore  tliein  as  much  as  possible,  trusting 
to  time  and   God's  help.      I  could  not  ignore   them.     The 
thought  of  questioning  the  most  sacred  beliefs  that  you  and  1 
—and  his  voice  faltered  a  moment—"  held  in  common  was 
misery  to  me.     On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  myself.     I  knew 
that  I  could  no  more  go  on  living  to  any  purpose,  with  a 
whole  region  of  the  mind  shut  up,  as  it  were,  barred  away  trom 
the  rest  of  me,  than  I  could  go  on  living  to  any  purpose,  with 
a  secret  between  myself  and  you.     I  could  not  hold  m}' faith 
by  a  mere  tenure  of  tyranny  and  fear.  Faith  that  is  not  f ree-- 
that  is  not  the  faith  of  the  whole  creature,  body,  soul,  and  intel- 
lect— seemed  to  me  a  faith  worthless  both  to  God  and  man  . 

Catherine  looked  at  him,  stupefied.  The  world  seemed  to 
be  turning  round  her.  Infinitely  more  terrible  than  his  actual 
words  was  the  accent  running  through  words  and  tone  and 
„^^t lire— the  accent  of  irreparableness,  as  of  something  dis- 
mally done  ^udjiiiished.     What  did  it  all  n^an  ?    For  what 
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had  lie  brought  her  there  ?  She  sat  stunned,  realizing  with 
awful  force  the  feebleness,  the  inadequacy,  of  her  own  fears. 

He,  meanwhile,  had  paused  a  moment,  meeting  her  gaze 
with  those  yearning,  sunken  eyes.  Then  he  went  on,  his  voice 
changing  a  little  : 

"  But  if  I  had  wished  it  ever  so  much,  I  could  not  have 
helped  myself.  The  process,  so  to  speak,  had  gone  too  far  by 
the  time  I  knew  where  I  was.  I  think  the  change  must  have 
begun  before  the  Mile  End  time.  Looking  back,  I  see  th^ 
foundations  were  laid  in — in — the  work  of  last  winter," 

She  shivered.  He  stopped  and  kissed  her  hands  again  pas- 
sionately. "  Am  I  poisoning  even  the  memory  of  our  past  for 
you  ?  "  he  cried.  Then,  restraining  himself  at  once,  he  humed 
on  again  :  "  After  Mile  End  you  remember  I  began  to  see 
much  of  the  squire.  Oh,  my  wife,  don't  look  at  me  so  !  It 
was  not  his  doing  in  any  true  sense.  I  am  not  such  a  weak 
shuttlecock  as  that  !  But  being  where  1  was  before  our  inti- 
\nacy  began,  his  influence  hastened  everything.  I  don't  wish 
io  minimize  it.     I  was  not  made  to  stand  alone  !  " 

And  again  that  bitter,  perplexed,  half -scornful  sense  of  his 
own  pliancy  at  the  hands  of  circumstance  as  compared  with 
the  rigidity  of  other  men  descended  upon  him.  Catherine 
made  a  faint  movement  as  though  to  draw  her  hands  away. 

"  Was  it  well,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like  a 
harsh  echo  of  her  own,  "was  it  right  for  a  clergyman  to  dis- 
cuss   sacred  things — with  such  a  man  ?  " 

He  let  her  hands  go,  guided  for  the  moment  by  a  delicate 
imperious  instinct  which  bade  him  appeal  to  something  else 
than  love.  Rising,  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her  on  the  low 
window-seat,  while  she  sank  back  into  her  chair,  her  fingers 
clinging  to  the  arm  of  it,  the  lamp-light  far  behind  deepening  all 
the  shadows  of  the  fac^  the  hollows  in  the  cheeks,  the  line  of 
experience  and  will  about  the  mouth.  The  stupor  in  which 
she  had  just  listened  to  him  was  beginning  to  break  up.  Wild 
forces  of  condemnation  and  resistance  were  rising  in  her  ;  and 
he  knew  it.  He  knew  too,  that  as  j^et  she  only  half  realized 
the  situation,  and  that  blow  after  blow  still  remained  to  him  to 
deal. 

"Was  it  i-ight  that  I  should  discuss  religious  matters  w  .h 
the  squire?"  he*  repeated,  his  face  resting  on  his  hands. 
"  What  are  religious  matters,  Catherine,  and  what  are  not?  " 

Then  still  controlling  himself  rigidly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
shadowy  face  of  his  wife,  his  ear  catching  her  quick,  uneven 
breath,  he  went  once  more  through  the  dismal  history  of  the 
last  few  months,  dwelling  on  his  state  of  thought  before  the 
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intimacy  with  Mr.  Wendover  began,  on  his  first  attempts  to 
escape  tiie  squire's  influence,  on  his  gradual,  pitiful  surrender. 
Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  last  memorable  walk  before  the 
squire's  journej^,  of  the  moment  in  the  study  afterward,  and 
of  the  months  of  feverish  reading  and  wrestling  which  had 
followed.  Half-way  through  it  a  new  despair  seized  him. 
What  was  the  good  of  all  he  was  saying  ?  He  was  speaking  a 
language  she  did  not  really  understand.  What  were  all  these 
critical  and  literary  considerations  to  her? 

The  rigidity  of  her  silence  showed  him  that  her  sympathy 
was  not  with  him,  that  in  comparison  with  the  vibrating  pro- 
test of  her  own  passionate  faith  which  must  be  now  ringing 
through  her,  whatever  he  bouid  urge  must  seem  to  her  the 
merest  culpable  trifling  with  the  soul's  awful  destinies.  In  an 
instant  of  tumultuous  speech  he  could  not  convey  to  her  the 
temper  and  results  of  his  own  complex  training,  and  on  that 
training,  as  he  very  well  knew,  depended  the  piercing,  con- 
vincing force  of  all  that  he  was  saying.  There  were  gulfs  be- 
tween them — gulfs  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  a  miserable 
insight,  could  never  be  bridged  again.  Oh,  the  frightful  sepa* 
rateness  of  experience  ! 

Still  he  struggled  on.  He  brought  the  story  down  to  the 
conversation  at  the  Hall,  described — in  broken  words  of  fire 
and  pain — the  moment  of  spiritual  wreck  which  had  come  upon 
him  in  the  August  lane,  his  night  of  struggle,  his  resolve  to  go 
to  Mr.  Grey.  And  all  through  he  was  not  so  much  narrating 
as  pleading  a  cause,  and  that  not  his  own,  but  Love's.  Love 
was  at  the  bar,  and  it  was  for  love  that  the  eloquent  voice,  the 
pale,  varying  face,  were  really  pleading,  through  all  the  long 
story  of  intellectual  change. 

At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Grey  Catherine  grew  restless  ;  she 
sat  up  suddenly,  with  a  cry  of  bitterness. 

*'  Robert,  whj'  did  you  go  away  from  me  ?  It  was  cruel.  I 
should  have  known  first.     He  had  no  right — no  right  !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees,  her  beautiful  mouth 
set  and  stern.  The  moon  had  been  sailing  westward  all  this 
time,  and  as  Catherine  bent  forward  the  yellow  light  caught 
her  face,  and  brought  out  the  haggard  change  in  it.  He  held 
out  his  hands  to  her  with  a  low  groan,  helpless  against  her  re- 
proach, her  jealous3^  He  dared  not  speak  of  what  Mr.  Grey 
had  done  for  him,  of  the  tenderness  of  his  counsel  toward  her 
specially.  He  felt  that  everything-  he  could  say  would  but 
torture  the  wounded  heart  still  more. 

But  she  did  not  notice  the  outstretched  hand.  She  covered 
her  face  in  silence  a  moment,  as  though  trying  to  see  her  way 
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more  clearly  through  the  mazes  of  disaster  ;  and  he  waited. 
At  last  she  looked  up.  » 

* '  I  can  not  follow  all  you  have  been  saying,"  she  said,  almost 
harshly.  "  I  know  so  little  of  books,  I  can  not  give  them  the 
place  you  do.  You  say  you  have  convinced  yourself  the  Gos- 
pels are  like  other  books,  full  of  mistakes,  and  credulous,  like 
the  people  of  the  time  ;  and  therefore  you  can't  take  what  they 
say  as  you  used  to  take  it.  But  what  does  it  all  quite  mean  ? 
Oil,  I  am  not  clever — I  can  not  see  my  way  clear  from  thing  to 
thing  as  you  do.  If  there  are  mistakes,  does  it  matter  so — 
so — terriblj^  to  you  ?  "  and  she  faltered.  "  Do  you  think 
nothing  is  true  because  something  may  be  false  ?  Did  not — 
did  not — Jesus  still  live,  and  die,  and  rise  again  ? — can  you 
doubt — do  you  doubt — that  he  rose — that  he  is  God — that 
he  is  in  Heaven — that  we  shall  see  him  ?  " 

She  threw  an  intensity  into  every  word,  which  made  the 
short,  breathless  questions  thrill  through  her,  through  the  na- 
ture saturated  and  steeped  as  hers  was  in  Christian  association, 
with  a  bitter,  accusing  force.     But  he  did  not  flinch  from  them. 

*'  I  can  believe  no  longer  in  an  Incarnation  and  Resurrec- 
tion," he  said  slowly,  but  with  a  resolute  plainness.  "  Christ 
is  risen  in  our  hearts,  in  the  Christian  life  of  charity.  Miracle 
is  a  natural  product  of  human  feeling  and  imagination  ;  and 
God  was  in  Jesus — pre-eminently,  as  he  is  in  all  great  souls, 
but  not  otherwise — not  otherwise  in  kind  than  he  is  in  me 
or  you." 

His  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.     She  grew  paler  and  paler. 

"  So  to  you,"  she  said  presently,  in  the  same  strange,  altered 
voice,  "  My  father — when  I  saw  that  light  on  his  face  before 
he  died,  when  I  heard  him  cry,  '  Master,  I  come  !  '  was  dy- 
ing— deceived — deluded.  Perhaps  even,"  and  she  trembled, 
"  you  think  it  ends  here — our  life — our  love  ?  " 

It  was  agony  to  him  to  see  her  driving  herself  through  this 
piteous  catechism.  The  lantern  of  memorv  flashed  a  moment 
on  to  the  immortal  picture  of  Faust  and  jVIargaret.  Was  it 
not  only  that  winter  they  had  read  the  scene  together? 

Forcibly  he  possessed  himself  once  more  of  those  closely 
locked  hands,  pressing  their  coldness  on  his  own  burning  eyes 
and  forehead  in  hopeless  silence. 

"  Do  you,  Robert  ?  "  she  repeated  insistently. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  he  said,  his  eyes  still  hidden.  "I  know 
nothing  !  But  I  trust  God  with  all  that  is  dearest  to  me,  with 
our  love,  with  the  soul  that  is  his  breath,  his  \york  in  us  !  " 

The  pressure  of  her  despair  seemed  to  be  wringing  his 
©wn  faith  out  of  him,  forcing  into  definiteness  things  and 
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thoughts  that  had  been  lying  in  an  accepted,  even  a  welcomed, 
obscurity. 

She  tried  again  to  draw  her  hands  away,  but  he  would  not 
let  them  go.  "  And  the  end  of  it  all,  Robert  ?  "  she  said — 
**the  end  of  it?" 

Never  did  he  forget  the  tone  of  that  question,  the  desolation, 
of  it,  the  indefinable  change  of  accent.  It  drove  him  into  a 
harsh  abruptness  of  reply. 

"  Tlie  end  of  it — so  far — must  be,  if  I  remain  an  honest  man, 
that  I  must  give  up  my  living,  that  I  must  cease  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England.  What  course  of  our  life 
after  that  shall  be  is  in  your  hands — absolutely." 

She  caught  her  breath  painfully.  His  heart  was  breaking 
for  her,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  lier  manner  now  which 
kept  down  caresses  and  repressed  all  words. 

Suddenly,  however,  as  he  sat  there  mutely  watching  her,  he 
found  her  at  his  knees,  her  dear  arms  around  him,  her  face 
against  his  breast. 

"  Robert,  my  husbaud,  my  darling,  it  can  not  be  !  It  is  a 
madness — a  delusion.  God  is  trying  you,  and  me  !  You  can 
not  be  planning  so  to  desert  him,  so  to  deny  Christ — you  can 
not,  my  husband.  Come  away  with  me,  away  from  books  and 
work,  into  some  quiet  place  where  He  can  make  himself 
heard.  You  are  overdone,  overdriven.  Do  nothing  now — 
say  nothing — except  to  me.  Be  patient  a  little,  and  He  will 
give  you  back  himself  !  What  can  books  or  arguments 
matter  to  you  or  me  ?  Have  w^e  not  knoicn  and  felt  Him  as. 
he  is — have  we  not,  Robert  ?     Come  !  " 

She  pushed  herself  backward,  smiling  at  him  M'itli  an  ex- 
quisite tenderness.  The  tears  w^ere  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 
They  were  wet  on  his  own.  Another  moment  and  Robert 
w^ould  have  lost  the  only  clew  w^iich  I'emained  to  him  through 
the  Biists  of  this  bewildering  world.  He  would  have  yielded 
again  as  he  had  many  times  yielded  before,  for  infinitely  less 
reason,  to  the  urgent  pressure  of  another's  individuality,  and 
having  jeopardized  love  for  truth,  he  would  now  have  mur- 
dered or  tried  to  murder — in  himself  the  sense  of  truth  for  love. 

But  he  did  neither. 

Holding  her  close  pressed  against  him,  he  said,  in  breaks  of 
intense  speech  :  '•  If  you  wish,  Catherine,  i  will  wait — I  will 
wait  till  you  bid  me  speak — but  I  w^arn  j^ou — there  is  some- 
thing dead  in  me — something  gone  and  brokeii.  It  can  never 
live  again — except  in  forms  which  now  it  would  only  pain  jow 
more  to  think  of.  It  is  not  that  I  think  differentl}^  of  this  point 
or  that  point — but  of  life  and  religion  together.     I  see  God's 
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purposes  in  quite  other  proportions,  as  it  were.  Christianity 
seems  to  me  something  small  and  local.  Behind  it,  around 
it — including  it — I  see  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  sweeping 
on — led  by  God — from  change  to  change,  from  act  to  act.  It 
is  not  that  Christianity  is  false,  but  that  it  is  only  an  imperfect 
human  reflection  of  a  part  of  truth.  Truth  has  never  been, 
can  never  be,  contained  in  any  one  creed  or  system  !  " 
,  She  heard,  but  through  her  exhaustion,  through  the  bitter 
sinking  of  hope,  she  only  half  understood.  Only  she  realized 
that  she  and  he  were  alike  helpless — both  struggling  in  the  grip 
of  some  force  outside  themselves,  inexorable,  ineluctable. 

Robert  felt  her  arms  relaxing,  felt  the  dead  weight  of  her 
form  againt  him.  He  raised  her  to  her  feet,  he  half  carried 
her  to  the  door,  and  on  to  the  stairs.  She  was  nearly  fainting, 
but  her  will  held  it  at  bay.  He  threw  open  the  door  of  their 
room,  led  her  in,  lifted  her — unresisting — on  to  the  bed.  Then 
her  head  fell  on  one  side,  and  her  lips  grew  ashen.  In  an  in- 
stant or  two  he  had  done  for  her  all  that  his  medical  knowl- 
edge could  suggest  with  rapid,  decided  hands.  She  was  not 
quite  unconscious  ;  she  drew  up  round  her,  as  though  with  a 
strong  vague,  sense  of  chill,  the  shawl  he  laid  over  her,  and 
gradually  the  slightest  shade  of  color  came  back  to  her  lips. 
But  as  soon  as  she  opened  her  eyes  and  met  those  of  Robert 
fixed  upon  her,  the  heavy  lids  dropped  again. 

"  Would  you  rather  be  alone  ?  "  he  said  to  her,  kneeling  be- 
side her. 

She  made  a  faint  affirmative  movement  of  the  head,  and  the 
cold  hand  he  had  been  chafing  tried  feebly  to  withdraw  itself. 
He  rose  at  once,  and  stood  a  moment  beside  her,  looking  down 
at  her.     Then  he  went. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

He  shut  the  door  softly  and  went  downstairs  again.  It  was 
between  ten  and  eleven.  The  lights  in  the  lower  passage  were 
just  extinguished;  every  one  else  in  the  house  had  gone  to  bed. 
Mechanically  he  stooped  and  put  away  the  child's  bricks,  he 
pushed  the  chairs  back  into  their  ]»laces,  and  then  he  paused 
awhile  before  the  open  window.  But  there  was  not  a  tremor 
on  the  set  face.  He  felt  himself  capable  of  no  more  emotion. 
The  fount  of  feeling,  of  pain,  was  lor  the  moment  dried  up. 
What  he  was  mainly  noticing  was  the  effect  of  some  occasional 
gusts  of  night-wind  on  the  moonlighted  corn-field  ;  the  silver 
ripples  they  sent  thi-ough  it  ;  the  shadows  thrown  by  some 
great  trees  in  the  western  corners  of  the  field  ;  the  glory  of 
the  moon  itself  in  the  pale  immensity  of  the  sky. 
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Presently  he  turned  away,  leaving  one  lamp  still  burning  in 
the  room,  softly  unlocked  the  hall  door,  took  his  hat,  and  went 
out.  He  walked  up  and  down  tbe  wood-path  or  sat  on  the 
bench  there  for  some  time,  thinking  indeed,  but  thinking  with 
a  certain  stern,  practical  dryness.  Whenever  he  felt  the  thrill 
of  feeling  stealing  over  him  again,  he  would  make  a  sharp 
effort  at  repression.  Physically  he  could  not  bear  much  mo!vs 
and  he  knew  it.  A  part  remained  for  him  to  play,  which  mubb 
be  played  with  tact,  with  prudence,  and  with  hrmness. 
Strength  and  nerves  had  been  sufficiently  weakened  already. 
For  his  wife's  sake,  his  people's  sake,  his  honorable  reputa- 
tion's sake,  he  must  guard  himself  from  a  collapse  which 
might  mean  far  more  than  physical  failure. 

So  in  the  most  patient,  methodical  way  he  began  to  plan  out 
the  immediate  future.  As  to  waiting,  the  matter  was  still  in 
Catherine's  hands  ;  but  he  knew  that  fineh^  tempered  soul  ;  he 
knew  that  when  she  had  mastered  her  poor  woman's  seljf,  as 
she  had  always  mastered  it  from  her  childhood,  she  would  not 
bid  him  wait.  He  hardly  took  the  possibility  into  considera- 
tion. The  proposal  had  had  some  reality  in  his  eyes  when  he 
went  to  see  Mr,  Gray  ;  now  it  had  none,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  explained  why. 

He  had  already  made  arrangements  with  an  old  Oxford 
friend  to  take  his  duty  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent. 
It  had  been  originally-  suggested  that  this  Mr.  Armitstead 
should  come  to  Murewell  on  the  Monda}^  following  the  Sunday 
they  were  now  appi'oaching,  spend  a  few  days  with  them 
before  their  departure,  and  be  left  to  his  own  devices  in  the 
house  and  parish,  about  the  Thursday  or  Friday.  An  intense 
desire  now  seized  Robert  to  get  hold  of  the  man  at  once,  before 
the  next  Sunday.  It  was  strange  how  the  interview  with  his 
wife  seemed  to  have  crystallized,  precipitated  everj^thing. 
How  infinitely  more  real  the  whole  matter  looked  to  him  since 
the  afternoon  !  It  had  passed — at  any  rate  for  the  time — oifc' 
of  the  region  of  thought,  into  the  hurrying  evolution  of  action, 
and  as  soon  as  action  began  it  was  chai-acteristic  of  Robert's 
rapid,  energetic  nature  to  feel  this  thirst  to  make  it  as  prompt, 
as  complete,  as  possible.  The  fiery  soul  yearned  for  a  fresh 
consistency^  though  it  were  a  consistency  of  loss  and  renun- 
ciation. 

To-morrow  he  must  write  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop's  '-esi- 
dence  was  only  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Murewell  ;  he  supposed 
his  interview  with  him  would  take  place  about  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  He  could  see  the  tall,  stooping  figure  of  the  kindly 
old  man  rising  to  meet  him  ;  he  knew  exactly  the  sort  of  argu- 
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merits  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Oh,  that  it 
were  done  with — tliis  wearisome  dialectical  necessity  !  His 
life  for  months  had  been  one  long  argument.  If  he  were  but 
left  free  to  feel  and  live  again  ! 

The  practical  matter  which  weighed  most  heavily  upon  him 
was  the  function  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  new  insti- 
tute, which  had  been  fixed  for  the  Saturday — the  next  day  but 
one.  How  was  he — but  much  more  how  was  Catherine — to  get 
through  it  ?  His  lips  would  be  sealed  as  to  any  possible  with^ 
drawal  from  the  living,  for  he  could  not  by  then  have  seen 
the  bishop.  He  looked  forward  to  the  gathering,  the  crowds, 
the  local  enthusiasm,  the  signs  of  his  _  own  popularity,  with  a 
sickening  distaste.  The  one  thing  real  to  him  through  it 
all  would  be  Catherine's  white  face,  and  their  bitter  joint 
consciousness. 

And  then  he  said  to  himself,  sharply,  that  his  own  feelings 
counted  for  nothing.  Catherine  should  be  tenderly  shielded 
from  all  avoidable  pain,  but  for  himself  there  must  be  no 
flinching,  no  self-indulgent  weakness.  Did  he  not  owe  every 
last  hour  he  had  to  give  to  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
planned  to  spend  the  best  energies  of  life,  and  from  whom  his 
own  act  was  about  to  part  him  in  this  lame,  impotent  fashion  ? 

Midnight  !  The  sounds  rolled  silverly  out,  effacing  the  soft 
murmurs  of  the  night.  So  the  long,  interminable  day  was 
over,  and  a  new  morning  had  begun.  He  rose,  listening  to 
the  echoes  of  the  bell,  and — as  the  tide  of  feeling  surged  back 
upon  him — passionately  commending  the  new-born  day  to  God. 

Then  he  turned  toward  the  house,  put  the  light  out  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  went  upstairs,  stepping  cautiousl}^  He 
opened  the  door  of  Catherine's  room.  The  moonlight  was 
streaming  in  through  the  white  blinds.  Catherine,  who  had 
undressed,  was  lying  now  with  her  face  hidden  in  the  pillowy 
and  one  white-sleeved  arm  flung  across  little  Mary's  cot.  The 
night  was  hot,  and  the  child  would  evidentl}^  have  thrown 
off  all  its  coverings  had  it  not  been  for  the  mother's  hand, 
which  lay  lightly  on  the  tiny  shoulder,  keepifig  one  thin 
blanket  in  its  place. 

"  Catherine,"  he  whispered,  standing  beside  her. 

She  turned,  and  by  the  light  of  the  candle  he  held  shaded 
from  her  he  saw  the  austere  remoteness  of  her  look,  as  of  one 
who  had  been  going  through  deep  waters  of  misery,  alone 
with  God.  His  lieart  sank.  For  the  first  time  that  look 
seemed  to  exclude  him  from  her  inmost  life. 

He  sank  down  beside  her,  took  the  hand  lying  on  the  child, 
and  laid  down  his  head  upon  it,  mutely  kissing  it.     But  he  said 
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nothing.  Of  wbat  further  avail  could  words  be  just  then  to 
either  of  them  ?  Only  he  felt  through  every  fiber  th«  cold- 
ness, the  irrespousiveness  of  those  fingers  lying  in  his. 

"  Would  it  prevent  your  sleeping,"  he  asked  her  presently, 
"  if  I  came  to  read  here,  as  I  used  to  when  you  were  ill  ?  I 
could  shade  the  light  from  you,  of  course." 

She  raised  her  head  suddenlv. 

*'  But  you — you  ought  to  sleep." 

Her  tone  was  anxious,  but  strangely  quiet  and  aloof. 

"Impossible  !  "  he  said,  pressing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as 
he  rose.     "  At  any  rate,  I  will  read  first." 

His  sleeplessness  at  any  time  of  excitement  or  strain  was  so 
inveterate,  and  so  familiar  to  them  both  by  now,  that  she  could 
say  nothing.  She  turned  away  witli  a  long,  sobbing  breath, 
which  seemed  to  go  through  her  from  head  to  foot.  He  stood 
a  moment  beside  her,  figliting  strong  impulses  of  remorse  and 
passion,  and  ultimately  maintaining  silence  and  self-control. 

In  another  minute  or  two  he  was  sitting  beside  her  feet,  in  a 
low  chair  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  light  arranged  so 
as  to  reach  his  book  without  touching  either  mother  or  child. 
He  had  run  over  the  book-shelf  in  his  own  room,  shrinking 
painfully  from  any  of  his  common  religious  favorites  as  one 
shrinks  from  touching  a  still  sore  and  throbbing  nerve,  and 
had  at  last  carried  off  a  volume  of  Spenser. 

And  so  the  night  began  to  wear  away.  For  the  first  hour  or 
two,  every  now  and  then,  a  stifled  sob  would  make  itself  just 
faintly  heard.  It  was  a  sound  to  wring  the  heart,  for  what  it 
meant  was  that  not  even  Catherine  Elsmere's  extraordinary 
powers  of  self-suppression  could  avail  to  check  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  an  inward  torture.  Each  time  it  came  and  went,  it 
seemed  to  Elsmere  that  a  fraction  of  his  youth  went  with  it. 

At  last  exhaustion  brought  her  a  restless  sleep.     As  soon  as 
Elsmere  caught  the  liglit  breathing  which  told  liim  she  was 
?not  conscious  of  her  grief,  or  of  him,  his  book  slipped  on  to  ^ 
Ills  knees. 

**  Open  the  temple  gates  unto  mj  love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 
And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim. 
For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honor  due 
That  Cometh  in  tovou. 

With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reverence. 
She  Cometh  in  before  the  Almighty's  view." 

The  leaves  fell  over  as  the  book  dropped,  and  these  lines, 
which  had  been  to  him,  as  to  other  lovers,  the  utterance  of  his 
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own  bridal  ]oj,  emerged.  They  brought  about  him  a  host  of 
images — a  little  gray  church  penetrated  everywhere  by  the 
roar  of  a  swollen  river  ;  outside,  a  road  filled  with  empty 
farmers'  carts,  and  shouting  children  carrj^ing  branches  of 
mountain -ash — winding  on  and  up  into  the  heart  of  Avild  hills 
dyed  with  reddening  fern,  the  sun-gleams  stealing  from  crag 
to  crag  and  shoulder  to  shoulder :  inside,  row  after  row  of  in- 
tent faces,  all  turned  toward  the  central  passage,  and,  moving 
toward  him,  a  figure  "  clad  all  in  Avhite,  that  seems  a  virgin 
best,"  whose  every  step  brings  nearer  to  him  the  heaven  of  his 
heart's  desire.  Everything  is  plain  to  him — Mrs.  Thornburgh's 
round  cheeks  and  marvelous  curls  and  jubilant  airs,  Mrs.  Ley- 
burn's  mild  and  tearful  pleasure,  the  vicar's  solid  satisfaction. 
With  what  confiding  joy  had  those  who  loved  her  given  her  to 
him  !  And  he  knows  well  that  out  of  all  griefs,  the  grief  he 
has  brought  upon  her  in  two  short  years  is  the  one  which  will 
seem  to  her  hardest  to  bear.  Very  few  women  of  the  present 
day  could  feel  this  particular  calamity  as  Catherine  Elsmere 
must  feel  it. 

"  Was  it  a  crime  to  win  and  love  you,  my  darling  ? "  he 
cried  to  her  in  his  heart.  "  Ought  I  have  had  more  self-knowl- 
edge ?  could  I  have  guessed  where  I  was  taking  you  ?  Oh, 
how  could  I  know — how  could  I  know  !  " 

But  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  sink  himself  wholly  in  the 
past.  Inevitably  such  a  nature  as  Elsmere's  turns  very  quickly 
from  despair  to  hope;  from  the  sense  of  failure  to  the  passion- 
ate planning  of  new  effort.  In  time  will  he  rot  be  able  to  com- 
fort her,  and,  after  a  miserable  moment  of  transition,  to  repair 
her  trust  in  him  and  make  their  common  life  once  moi'e  rich 
toward  God  and  man  ?  There  must  be  painful  readjustment 
and  friction,  no  doubt.  He  tries  to  see  the  facts  as  they  truly 
are,  fi.ghting  against  his  own  optimist  tendencies,  and  realizing 
as  best  lie  can  all  the  changes  which  his  great  change  must  in- 
troduce into  their  most  intimate  relations.  But  after  all  can 
love  and  honest  and  a  clear  conscience  do  nothing  to  bridge 
over,  nay,  to  efface,  such  differences  as  theirs  will  be  ? 

Oh,  to  bringr  her  to  understand  him  !  At  this  moment  he 
shrinks  painfully  from  the  tliought  of  touching  lier  faith — his 
own  sense  of  loss  is  too  heavy,  too  terrible.  But  if  she  will 
only  be  still  open  with  him  ! — still  give  him  her  deepest  heart, 
2iX\j  lasting  difference  between  tliera  will  surely  be  impossible. 
Each  will  complete  the  otiier,  and  love  knit  up  the  raveled 
strands  again  into  a  stronger  unit3\ 

Gradually  he  lost  himself  in  half-articulate  prayer,  in  the 
solemn  girding  of  the  will  to  this  future  task  of  re-creating 
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love.  And  by  the  time  the  morning  light  had  well  established 
itself  sleep  had  fallen  on  him.  When  he  became  sensible  of  the 
longed-for  drowsiness,  he  merely  stretched  out  a  tired  hand 
and  drew  over  him  a  shawl  hanging  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
He  was  too  utterly  worn  out  to  think  of  moving. 

When  he  woke  the  sun  was  streaming  into  the  room,  and 
behind  him  sat  the  tiny  Mary  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the 
rounded  apple  cheeks  and  wild-bird  eyes  aglow  with  mischief 
and  delight.  She  had  climbed  out  of  her  cot,  and,  finding  nol 
check  to  her  progress  had  crept  on,  till  now  she  sat  trium- 
phantly, with  one  diminutive  leg  and  rosy  foot  doubled  under 
her,  and  her  father's  thick  hair  at  the  mercy  of  her  invading' 
fingers,  which,  however,  were  as  yet  touching  him  half 
timidly,  as  though  something  in  his  sleep  had  awed  the  baby 
sense. 

But  Catherine  was  gone. 

He  sprang  up  with  a  start.  Mary  was  frightened  by  the 
abrupt  movement,  perhaps  disappointed  by  the  escape  of  her 
prey,  and  raised  a  sudden  wail. 

He  carried  her  to  her  nurse,  even  forgetting  to  kiss  the  little 
wet  cheek,  ascertained  that  Catherine  was  not  in  the  house, 
and  then  came  back,  miserable,  with  the  bewilderment  of 
sleep  still  upon  him.  A  sense  of  wrong  rose  high  w^ithin  him. 
How  could  she  have  left  him  thus  without  a  word  ? 

It  had  been  her  way,  sometimes,  during  the  summer,  to  go 
out  early  to  one  or  other  of  the  sick  folk  who  were  under  her 
especial  charge.  Possibly  she  had  gone  to  a  woman,  just  con- 
fined, on  the  further  side  of  the  village,  who  yesterday  had 
been  in  danger. 

But,  whatever  explanation  he  could  make  for  himself,  he 
was  none  the  less  irrationally  wretched.  He  bathed,  dressed, 
and  sat  down  to  his  solitary  meal  in  a  state  of  tension  and 
agitation  indescribable.  All  the  exaltation,  the  courage  of  the 
night,  WLS  gone. 

Nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,  and  no  sign  of  Catherine. 

"  Your  mistress  must  have  been  detained  somewhere,"  he 
said,  as  quietly  and  carelessly  as  he  could  to  Susan,  the  parlor- 
maid, who  had  been  with  them  since  their  marriage.  "  Leave 
breakfast  things  for  one." 

"  Mistress  took  a  cup  of  milk  when  she  went  out,  cook 
says,"  observed  the  little  maid,  with  a  consoling  intention, 
wondering  the  while  at  the  rector's  haggard  mien  and  restless 
movements. 

"  Nursing  other  people^  indeed  !  "  she  observed  severely, 
downstairs,  glad  as  we  all  are  at  times  to  pick  holes  in  excel* 
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lence  which  is  inconveniently  high.  "Missis  had  a  deal 
better  stay  at  home  and  nurse  him  !  " 

The  day  was  excessively  hot.  Xot  a  leaf  moved  in  the  gar- 
den ;  over  the  corn-field  the  air  danced  in  long  vibrations  of 
heat ;  the  woods  and  hills  beyond  were  indistinct  and  colorless. 
Their  dog  Dandy  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun,  waking  up  every  now 
and  then  to  avenge  himself  on  the  flies.  On  the  far  edge  of  the 
corn-field  reaping  was  beginning.  Robert  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  sunk  fence,  his  blind  eyes  resting  on  the  line  of  men,  his 
ear  catching  the  shouts  of  the  farmer  directing  operations  from 
his  gray  horse.  He  could  do  nothing.  The  night  before,  in 
the  wood-path,  he  had  clearly  mapped  out  the  day's  work.  A 
mass  of  business  was  waiting,  clamoring  to  be  done.  He  tried 
to  begin  on  this  or  that,  and  gave  up  everything  with  a  groan, 
wandering  out  again  to  the  gate  on  to  the  wood-path  to  sweep 
the  distances  of  the  road  or  field  with  hungry,  straining  eyes. 

The  wildest  fears  had  taken  possession  of  him.  Running  in 
his  head  was  a  passage  from  "  The  Confessions,"  describing 
Monica's  horror  of  her  son's  heretical  opinions:  "Shrinking 
from  and  detesting  the  blasphemies  of  his  error,  she  began  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  right  in  her  to  allow  her  son  to  live  in  her 
house  and  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  her  ";  and  the  mother's 
heart,  he  remembered,  could  only  be  convinced  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  its  own  yearning  by  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  youth's 
conversion.  He  recalled,  with  a  shiver,  how  in  the  life  of  Mme. 
Guyon,  after  describing  the  painful  and  agonizing  death  of  a 
kind  but  comparatively  irreligious  husband,  she  quietly  adds  : 
"  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  my  husband  had  just  expired,  I  said 
to  Thee,  O  my  God,  thou  hast  broken  my  bonds,  and  I  will 
offer  to  thee  a  sacrifice  of  praise  !  "  He  thought  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  disowning  all  the  ties  of  kinship  with  his  younger 
brother  because  of  divergent  views  on  the  question  of  baptismal 
regeneration;  of  the  long  tragedy  of  Blanco  White's  life, caused 
by  the  slow  dropping-off  of  friend  after  friend,  on  the  ground 
of  heretical  belief.  What  right  had  he,  or  any  one  in  such  a 
strait  as  his,  to  assume  that  the  faith  of  the  present  is  no 
longer  capable  of  the  same  stern,  self-destructive  consistency^  as 
the  faith  of  the  past  ?  He  knew  that  to  such  Christian  purity, 
such  Cliristian  inwardness  as  Catherine's,  the  ultimate  sanction 
and  legitimacy  of  marriage  rest,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
on  a  common  acceptance  of  tlie  definite  commands  and  prom- 
ises of  a  miraculous  revelation.  He  had  a  proof  of  it  in  Cath- 
erine's passionate  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  Rose's  marriage 
with  Edward  Langham. 

Eleven  o'clock  striking  from  the  distant  tower.     He  walked 
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despe»ifltely  along  the  wood-path,  meaning  to  go  through  the 
copse  at  the  end  of  it  toward  the  park,  and  look  there.  He  had 
just  passed  into  the  copse,  a  thick,  interwoven  mass  of  young 
trees,  when  lie  heard  the  sound  of  the  gate  which  on  the  further 
side  of  it  led  on  to  the  road.  He  hurried  on;  the  trees  cloeed 
behind  him;  the  grassy  path  broadened;  and  there,  under  an 
arch  of  young  oak  and  hazel,  stood  Catherine,  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  his  step.  He,  too,  stopped  at  the  sight  of  her  ;  he 
could  not  go  on.  Husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other  one 
long,  quivering  moment.  Then  Catherine  sprang  forward 
with  a  sob  and  threw  herself  on  his  breast. 

They  clung  to  each  other,  she  in  a  passion  of  tears — tears  of 
such  self-abandonment  asneitlier  Robert  nor  any  other  living 
soul  had  ever  seen  Catlierine  Elsmere  shed  before.  As  for  him, 
he  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  his  arms  scarcel}^  strong 
enough  to  hold  her,  his  young,  worn  face  bent  down  over  her. 

"  Oh,  Robert  !  "  she  sobbed  at  last,  putting  up  her  hand  and 
touching  his  hair,  "  you  look  so  pale,  so  sad." 

"  I  have  you  again  ! "  he  said  simply. 

A  thrill  of  remorse  ran  through  her. 

"  I  went  away,"  she  murmured,  her  face  still  hidden — "  I 
went  away,  because  when  I  woke  up  it  all  seemed  to  me,  sud- 
denly, too  gliastly  to  be  b^ieved;  I  could  not  stay  still  and 
bear  it.  But,  Robert,  Robert,  I  kissed  you  as  I  passed  !  I 
was  so  thankful  you  could  sleep  a  little  and  forget.  I  hardly 
Jtnow  where  I  have  been  most  of  the  time — I  think  I  have  been 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  park,  where  no  one  ever  comes. 
I  began  to  think  of  all  you  said  to  me  last  night — to  put  it  to- 
gether— to  try  and  understand  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  more 
and  more  horrible  !  I  thought  of  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  to  hide  my  prayers  from  you — my  faith  in  Christ — my 
hope  of  heaven.  I  though  of  bringing  up  the  child — how  all 
that  was  vital  to  me  would  be  a  superstition  to  you,  which  you 
vwould  bear  with  for  ni}'  sake.  I  thought  of  death,"  and  she 
'shuddered — "  your  death,  or  my  death,  and  how  this  change 
in  you  would  cleave  a  gulf  of  misery  between  us.  And  then 
I  thought  of  losing  my  own  faith,  of  denj'ing  Christ.  It  was 
a  niglitmare — I  saw  myself  on  a  long  road,  escaping  with 
Mary  in  my  arms,  escaping  from  you  !  Oh  Robert  !  it  wasn't 
only  for  mj^self," — and  she  clung  to  him  as  though  she  were  a 
child,  confessing,  explaining  awa^^,  some  grievous  fault  hardly  to 
be  forgiven.  "  I  was  agonized  by  tlie  thought  that  I  was  rot 
my  own — I  and  my  child  were  Chrisfs.  Could  I  risk  what  was 
his  ?  Other  men  and  women  had  died,  had  given  up  all  for 
his  sake.     Is  there  no  one  now  strong  enough  to  suffer  torment^ 
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to  kill  even  love  itself  rather  than  deny  him — rather  than 
crncify  hira  afresh  ?  " 

She  paused,  struggling  for  breath.  The  terrible  excitement 
of  that  by-gone  moment  had  seized  upon  her  again  and  com- 
municated itself  to  hira. 

"  And  then — and  then,"  she  said,  sobbing,  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  was.  Oiie  moment  I  was  sitting  up  looking  straight 
before  me,  without  a  tear,  thinking  of  what  was  the  least  I 
must  do,  even — even — if  you  and  I  stayed  together — of  all  the 
hard  compacts  and  conditions  I  must  make — judging  you  all 
the  while  from  a  lonor  lonor  distance,  and  feelino^  as  thouorh  I 
had  buried  the  old  self — sacrificed  the  old  heart — forever  ! 
And  the  next  I  was  lying  on  the  ground  crying  for  you, 
Robert,  crying  for  you  !  Your  face  had  come  back  to  me  as 
you  lay  there  in  the  early  morning  light.  I  thought  how  I  had 
kissed  you — how  pale  and  gray  and  thin  3'ou  looked.  Oh,  how 
I  loathed  myself  !  That  I  should  think  it  could  be  God's  will 
that  I  should  leave  you,  or  torture  you,  my  poor  husband  !  I 
had  not  only  been  wicked  toward  you — I  had  offended  Christ. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  as  I  lay  there-— again  and  again — 
but  '  Link  children,  love  one  another  ;  little  children,  love  one 
another.''  Ob,  my  beloved  " — and  she  looked  up  with  the 
Bolemnest,  tenderest  smile  breaking  on  the  marred,  tear-stained 
face — "  I  will  never  give  up  liope,  I  will  pray  for  you  night  and 
day.  God  will  bring  you  back.  You  can  not  lose  yourself 
60.  Ko,  no  I  His  grace  is  stronger  than  our  wills.  But  I  will 
not  preach  to  you — I  will  not  persecute  you — I  will  only  live 
beside  you — in  your  heart — and  love  you  always.  Oh,  how 
could  I — how  could  I  have  such  thoughts  !  " 

And  again  she  broke  off,  weeping,  as  if  to  the  tender,  torn 
heart  the  only  crime  that  could  not  be  forgiven  was  its  own 
offense  against  love.  As  for  hira,  he  was  beyond  speech.  If 
he  had  ever  lost  his  vision  of  God  his  wife's  love  would  that 
moment  have  given  it  back  to  him. 

"  Robert,"  she  said  presently,  urged  on  by  the  sacred  yearn- 
ing to  heal,  to  atone,  "I  will  not  complain— I  will  not  ask  you 
to  wait.  I  take  your  word  for  it  that  it  is  best  not,  that  it 
would  do  no  good.  The  only  hope  is  in  time — and  prayer.  I 
must  suffer,  dear,  I  must  be  weak  sometimes  ;  but  oh,  I  am  so 
sorry  for  vou  !  Kiss  me,  forgive  me,  Robert  ;  I  will  be  your 
faithful  wife  unto  our  lives'  end.'' 

He  kissed  her,  and  in  that  kiss,  so  sad,  so  pitiful,  so  cling- 
ing, their  new  life  was  born. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

pDT  the  problem  of  these  two  lives  was  not  solved  by  a 
burst  of  feeling.  Without  that  determining  impulse  of  love 
and  pity  in  Catherine's  lieart  the  salvation  of  an  exquisite  bond  / 
might  indeed  have  been  impossible.  But  in  spite  of  it  the 
laws  of  character  had  still  to  work  themselves  inexorably  out 
on  either  side. 

The  wliole  gist  of  the  matter  for  Elsmere  lay  really  in  this 
question  :  Hidden  in  Catherine's  nature,  was  there,  or  w^as 
there  not,  the  true  stuff  of  fanaticism  ?  Mme.  Guyon  left  her 
infant  children  to  the  mercies  of  chance,  while  she  followed 
the  voice  of  God  to  the  holy  war  with  heresy.  Under  similar 
conditions  Catherine  Elsmere  might  have  planned  the  same. 
Could  she  ever  have  carried  it  out  ? 

And  yet  the  question  is  still  ill  stated.  For  the  influences  of 
our  modern  time  on  religious  action  are  so  blunting  and  dull- 
ing, because  in  truth  the  religious  motive  itself  is  being  con- 
stantly modified,  whether  the  religious  person  knows  it  or  not. 
Is  it  possible  now  for  a  good  woman  with  a  heart,  in  Catherine 
Elsmere's  position,  to  maintain  herself  against  love,  and  all 
those  subtle  forces  to  which  such  a  change  as  Elsmere's  opens 
the  house  doors,  without  either  hardening,  or  greatly  yielding  ? 
Let  Catherine's  further  story  give  some  sort  of  an  answer. 

Poor  soul  !  As  they  sat  together  in  the  study,  after  he  had 
brought  her  home,  Robert,  with  averted  eyes,  went  through  the 
plans  he  had  already  thought  into  shape.  Catherine  listened, 
saying  almost  nothing.  But  never,  never  had  she  loved  this 
life  of  theirs  so  well  as  now  that  she  was  called  on,  at  barely  a 
week's  notice,  to  giv-e  it  up  forever  !  For  Robert's  scheme,  in 
which  her  reason  fully  acquiesced,  was  to  keep  to  their  plan  of 
going  to  Switzerland,  he  having  first,  of  course,  settled  all 
tilings  with  the  bishop,  and  having  placed  his  living  in  the 
hands  of  Mowbray  Elsmere.  When  they  left  the  rectory,  in  a 
week  or  ten  days'  time,  he  proposed,  in  fact,  his  voice  almost 
inaudible  as  he  did  so,  that  Catherine  should  leave  it  for 
good. 

"  Everybody  had  better  suppose,"  he  said,  choking,  "  that 
we  are  coming  back.  Of  course  we  need  say  nothing.  Armit- 
Btead  will  be  here  for  next  week  certainly.  Then  afterward  I 
can  come  down  and  manage  everything.  I  shall  get  it  over 
in  a  day  if  I  can,  and  see  nobody.  I  can  not  say  good-by, 
nor  can  you." 

"  And  next  Sunday,  Robert  ?  "  she  asked  him,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Armitstead  this  afternoon,  and  ask  him,  if 
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he  possibly  can,  to  come  to-morrow  afternoon,  instead  of  Mon- 
day, and  take  the  service." 

Catherine's  hands  clasped  each  other  still  more  closely.  So 
then  she  had  heard  her  husband's  voice  for  the  last  time  in  the 
public  ministry  of  the  Church,  in  prayer,  in  exhortation,  in 
benediction  !  One  of  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  her  life  was 
struck  from  her  at  a  blow. 

It  was  long  before  -either  of  them  spoke  again.  Then  shft 
Ventured  another  question. 

"  And  have  you  any  idea  of  what  we  shall  do  next,  Robert— s 
of — of  our  future  ?  " 

"  Shall  we  try  London  for  a  little  ?  "  he  answered,  in  a  queer, 
strained  voice,  leaning  against  the  window,  and  looking  out, 
that  he  might  not  see  her.  "  I  should  find  work  among  the 
poor — so  would  you — and  I  could  go  on  with  my  book.  And 
your  mother  and  sister  will  probably  be  there  part  of  the 
winter." 

She  acquiesced  silently.  How  mean  and  shrunken  a  future 
it  seemed  to  them  both,"beside  the  wide  and  honorable  range 
of  his  clergyman's  life  as  he  and  she  had  developed  it.  But  she 
did  not  dwell  long  on  that.  Her  thoughts  were  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  the  memory  of  a  cottage  tragedy  in  which  she  had 
recently  taken  a  prominent  part.  A  girl,  a  child  of  fifteen, 
from  one  of  the  crowded  Mile  End  hovels,  had  gone  at  Christ- 
mas to  a  distant  farm  as  servant,  and  come  back  a  month  ago, 
ruined,  the  victim  of  an  outrage  over  which  Elsmere  had 
ground  his  teeth  in  fierce  and  helpless  anger.  Catherine  had 
found  her  shelter,  nnd  was  to  see  her  through  her  "trouble"; 
the  girl,  a  frail,  half-witted  creature,  who  could  find  no  words 
even  to  bewail  herself,  clinging  to  her  the  while  with  the 
dumbest,  pitifulest  tenacity. 

How  could  she  leave  that  girl  ?  It  was  as  if  all  the  fibers  of 
life  were  being  violently  wrenched  from  all  their  natural  con- 
nections. 

"  Robert  !  "  she  cried  at  last,  with  a  start.  "  Had  you  for- 
gotten the  institute  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No — no,"  he  said,  with  the  saddest  smile.  "  No,  I  had  not 
forgotten  it.  Don't  go,  Catherine — don't  go.  I  must.  But 
why  should  you  go  through  it  ?  " 

*'  But  there  are  all  those  flags  and  wreaths,"  she  said,  getting 
up  in  pained  bewilderment.     "  I  must  go  and  look  after  them." 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms 

"  Oh,  my  wifo,  my  wife  forgive  me  !  "  It  was  a  groan  of 
misery.  She  pat  up  her  hands  and  pressed  his  hair  back  from 
his  temples. 
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"  I  love  you,  Robert,"  she  said  simply,  ber  face  colorless 
but  perfectly  calm. 

Half  an  hour  later,  after  he  had  worked  through  some  let- 
ters, he  went  into  the  work-room  and  found  her  surrounded 
with  Hags,  and  a  vast  litter  of  paper  roses  and  evergreens, 
which  she  and  the  new  agent's  daughters,  Avho  had  come  up  to 
help  her,  were  putting  together  for  the  decorations  of  the  mor 
row.  Mary  was  tottering  from  chair  to  chair  in  high  glee, 
big  pink  rose  stuck  in  the  belt  of  her  pinafore.  His  pale  wife 
trying  to  smile  and  talk  as  usual,  her  lap  full  of  evergreens, 
and  her  politeness  exercised  by  the  chatter  of  the  two  Miss 
Batesons,  seemed  to  Robert  one  of  the  most  pitiful  spectacles 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  fled  from  it  out  into  the  village,  driven 
by  a  restless  longing  for  change  and  movement. 

Here  he  found  a  large  gathering  round  the  new  institute. 
There  were  carpenters  at  work  on  a  triumplial  arcli  in  front, 
and,  close  by,  an  admiiing  circle  of  children  and  old  men, 
huddling  in  the  shade  of  a  great  chestnut. 

Elsmere  spent  an  hour  in  the  building,  ]^,elping  and  super- 
intending, stabbed  every  now  and  then  by  the  unsuspecting 
friendliness  of  those  about  him,  or  worried  by  their  blunt  com- 
ments on  his  looks.  He  could  not  bear  more  than  a  glance 
into  the  new  rooms  apportioned  to  the  Naturalists'  Club. 
There  against  the  wall  stood  the  new  glass  case  he  had  wrung 
out  of  the  squire,  with  various  new  collections  lying  near,  ready 
to  be  arranged  and  unpacked  when  time  allowed.  The  old  col- 
lections stood  out  bravely  in  the  added  space  and  light  ;  the 
walls  were  hung  here  and  there  with  a  wonderful  set  of  geo- 
graphical picture^  he  had  carried  off  from  a  London  exhibition 
and  fed  his  boys  on  for  weeks  ;  the  floors  were  freshly  matted; 
the  new  pine  fittings  gave  out  their  pleasant,  cleanly  scent;  the 
white  paint  of  doors  and  w^indows  shone  in  the  August  sun. 
The  building  had  been  given  by  the  squire.  The  fittings  and 
furniture  had  been  mainly  of  his  providing.  What  uses  he  had 
planned  for  it  all  ! — only  to  see  the  fruits  of  two  years'  effort 
out-of-doors,  and  personal  frugality  at  home,  handed  over  to 
some  possibly  unsympathetic  stranger.  The  heart  beat  pain- 
fully against  the  iron  bars  of  fate,  rebelling  against  the  power 
of  a  mental  process  so  to  affect  a  man's  whole  practical  and 
social  life. 

He  went  out  at  last  by  the  back  of  the  institute,  where  a 
little  bit  of  garden,  spoiled  with  building  materials,  led  down 
to  a  lane. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  beside  the  untidy  gap  in  the 
hedge  made  by  the  builders'  carts,  he  saw  a  man  standing, 
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who  turned  away  down  the   lane,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
rector's  figure  emerged  into  view. 

Robert  had  recoguized  the  slouching  gait  and  unwieldy  form 
of  Henslowe.  There  were  at  this  moment  all  kinds  of  grew- 
some  stories  afloat  in  the  village  about  the  ex-agent.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  breaking  up  fast ;  it  was  known  that  he  was 
extensively  in  debt ;  and  the  village  shop-keepers  had  already 
held  an  agitated  meeting  or  two,  to  decide  upon  the  best  mode 
of  getting  their  money  out  of  him,  and  upon  a  joint  plan  of 
cautious  action  toward  his  custom  in  future.  The  man,  indeed, 
was  sinking  di^eper  and  deeper  into  a  pit  of  sordid  misery,  main- 
taining all  the  while  a  snarling,  exasperating  front  to  the  world, 
which  was  rapidly  converting  the  careless,  half-malicious  pity 
wherewith  the  village  had  till  now  surveyed  his  fall  into  that 
more  active  species  of  baiting  which  the  human  animal  is  never 
very  loath  to  try  upon  the  limping  specimens  of  his  race. 

Henslowe  stopped  and  turned  as  he  heard  the  steps  behind 
him.  Six  months'  self-murdering  had  left  ghastly  traces.  He 
was  many  degrees  nearer  the  brute  than  he  had  been  even  when 
Robert  made  his  ineffectual  visit.  But  at  this  actual  moment 
Robert's  practiced  eye — for  every  English  parish  clergyman 
becomes  dismally  expert  in  the  pathology  of  drunkenness — • 
saw  that  there  was  no  fight  in  him.  He  was  in  one  of  the 
drunkard's  periods  of  collapse — shivering,  flabby,  starting  at 
every  sound,  a  misery  to  himself  and  a  spectacle  to  others. 

*'  Mr.  Henslowe  ! "  cried  Robert,  still  pursuing  him,  "  may 
I  speak  to  you  a  moment  ?  " 

The  ex-agent  turned,  his  prominent  bloodshot  eyes  glower- 
ing at  the  speaker.  But  he  had  to  catch  at  his  stick  for 
support,  or  at  the  nervous  shock  of  Robert's  summons  his 
legs  would  have  given  way  under  him. 

Robert  came  up  with  him  and  stood  a  second,  fronting  thf^ 
evil  silence  of  the  other,  his  boyish  face  deeply  flushed.  Per- 
haps the  grotesqueness  of  that  former  scene  was  in  his  mind. 
Moreover,  the  vestry  meetings  had  furnished  Henslowe  with 
periodical  opportunities  for  venting  his  gall  on  the  rector,  and 
they  had  never  been  neglected.     But  he  plunged  on  bolHly. 

*'I  am  going  away  next  week,  Mr.  Henslowe  ;  I  shall  be 
away  some  considerable  time.  Before  I  go  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  the  feud  between  us  had 
better  cease.  Why  will  you  persist  in  making  an  enemy  of 
me  ?  If  I  did  you  an  injury  it  was  neither  wittinglj^  nor  will- 
ingly. I  know  you  have  been  ill,  and  I  gather  that — that — you 
are  in  trouble.  If  I  could  stand  between  you  and  further  mis- 
chief I  would — most  gladly.     If  help — or — or  money-  "     He 
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paused.  He  shrewdly  suspected,  indeed,  from  the  reports  that 
reached  him,  that  Henslowe  was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  rector  had  spoken  with  tlie  utmost  diffidence  and  deli- 
cacy, but  Henslowe  found  energy  in  return  for  an  outburst  of 
quavering  animosity,  from  which,  however,  physical  weakness 
had  extracted  all  its  sting. 

"I'll  thank  you  to  make  your  canting  offers  to  some  one 
else,  Mr.  Elsmere.  When  I  want  your  advice  I'll  ask  it. 
Good-day  to  you."  And  he  turned  away  with  as  much  of  an 
attempt  at  dignity  as  his  shaking  limbs  would  allow  of. 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Henslowe,"  said  Robert  firmh^,  walking  beside 
him  ;  "  you  know — I  know — that  if  this  goes  on,  in  a  3^ear'8 
time  joM  will  be  in  your  grave,  and  jowy  poor  wife  and  chil- 
dren struggling  to  keep  themselves  from  the  work-house.  You 
may  think  that  I  have  no  right  to  preach  to  you — that  you  are 
the  older  man — that  it  is  an  intrusion.  But  what  is  the  good 
of  blinking  facts  that  you  must  know  all  the  world  knows  ? 
Come,  now,  Mr.  Henslowe,  let  us  behave  for  a  moment  as 
though  this  was  our  last  meeting.  Who  knows  ?  the  chances 
of  life  are  many.  Lay  down  your  grudge  against  me,  and 
let  me  speak  to  you  as  one  struggling  human  being  to  another. 
The  fact  that  you  have,  as  you  say,  become  less  prosperous,  in 
some  sort  through  me,  seem  to  give  me  a  right — to  make  it  a 
duty  for  me,  if  you  will — to  help  you  if  I  can.  Let  me  send  a 
good  doctor  to  see  you.  Let  me  implore  you  as  a  last  chance 
to  put  yourself  into' his  hands,  and  to  obey  him,  and  your  wife  ; 
and  let  me  " — -the  rector  hesitated — "  let  me  make  things  pecu- 
niarily easier  for  Mrs.  Henslowe  till  you  have  pulled  yourself 
out  of  the  hole  in  which,  by  common  report  at  least,  you  are 
now." 

Henslowe  stared  at  him,  divided  between  anger  caused  by 
the  sore  stirring  of  his  old  self-importance,  and  a  tumultuous 
flood  of  self-pity,  roused  irresistibly  in  him  by  Robert's  piercing 
frankness,  and  added  by  his  own  more  or  less  maudlin  condi- 
tion. The  latter  sensation  quickly  undermined  the  former  ;  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  rector  and  leaned  over  the  railings  of 
the  lane  shaken  by  something  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
dignify  hy  the  name  of  emotion.  Robert  stood  by,  a  pale  em- 
bodiment of  mingled  judgment  and  compassion.  He  gave  the 
man  a  few  moments  to  recover  hhnself,  and  then,  as  Henslowe 
turned  round  again,  he  silently  and  appealingly  held  out  his 
hand — the  hand  of  the  good  man,  which  it  was  an  honor  for 
such  as  Henslowe  to  touch.  Constrained  by  the  moral  force 
radiating  from  his  look,  the  other  took  it  with  a  kind  of  help- 
le«s  sullen ness. 
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Then,  seizing  at  once  on  the  slight  concession,  with  that 
complete  lack  of  inconvenient  self-consciousness,  or  hindering 
indecision,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  effect  on 
men  and  women,  Robert  began  to  sound  the  broken,  repulsive 
creature  as  to  his  affairs.  Bit  by  bit,  compelled  by  a  w^ill  and 
nervous  strength  far  superior  to  his  own,  Henslowe  was  led 
into  abrupt  and  blurted  confidences  which  surprised  no  one  so 
much  as  himself.  Robert's  quick  sense  possessed  itself  of  point 
after  point,  seeing  presently  ways  of  escape  and  relief  which 
the  besotted  brain  beside  him  had  been  quite  incapable  of  de- 
vising for  itself.  They  walked  on  into  the  open  country,  and 
what  with  the  discipline  of  the  rector's  presence,  the  sobering 
effect  wrought  by  the  shock  to  pride  and  habit,  and  the  un- 
wonted brain  exercise  of  the  conversation,  the  demon  in  Hens- 
lowe had  been  for  the  moment  most  strangely  tamed  after  half 
an  hour's  talk.  Actually  some  reminiscence  of  his  old  ways 
of  speech  and  thought,  the  ways  of  the  once  prosperous  and 
self-reliant  man  of  business,  had  reappeared  in  him  before  the 
end  of  it,  called  out  by  the  subtle  influence  of  a  manner  which 
always  attracted  to  the  surface  whatever  decent  element  there 
might  be  left  in  a  man,  and  then  instantly  gave  it  a  recognition 
which  was  more  redeeming  than  either  counsel  or  denunciation. 

By  the  time  they  parted  Robert  had  arranged  with  his  old 
enemy  that  he  should  become  his  surety  with  a  rich  cousin  in 
Churton,  who,  always  supposing  there  was  no  risk  in  the 
matter,  and  that  benevolence  ran  on  all-fours  with  security  of 
investment,  was  prepared  to  shield  the  credit  of  the  family  by 
the  advance  of  a  sufiicient  sum  of  money  to  rescue  the  ex-agent 
from  the  most  pressing  difficulties.  He  had  also  wrung  from 
him  the  promise  to  see  a  specialist  in  London — Robert  writing 
that  evening  to  make  the  appointment. 

How  had  it  been  done  ?  Neither  Robert  nor  Henslowe  ever 
quite  knew.  Henslowe  walked  home  in  a  bewilderment  whicli 
for  once  had  nothing  to  do  with  brandy,  but  was  simply  tlie 
result  of  a  moral  shock  acting  on  what  was  still  human  in  the 
man's  debased  consciousness,  just  as  electricity  acts  on  the 
bodily  frame. 

Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  him  depart  wath  a  singular 
lightening  of  mood.  What  he  seemed  to  have  achieved  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  merest  moonshine.  At  any  rate,  the  inci- 
dent had  appeased  in  him  a  kind  of  spiritual  hunger — the 
hunger  to  escape  awhile  from  that  incessant  process  of  de- 
structive analysis  with  which  the  mind  was  still  beset,  into 
Bome  use  of  energy,  more  positive,  human,  and  beneficent. 

The  following  day  was  one  long  trial  of  endurance  for  Els- 
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mere  and  for  Catlieriiie.  She  pleaded  to  go,  promising  quietly 
to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  and  they  started  together — a  misera- 
ble pair. 

Crowds,  heat,  decorations,  the  grandees  on  the  platfoi*m, 
and  conspicuous  among  them  the  squire's  slouching  frame  and 
striking  head,  side  by  side  with  a  white  and  radiant  Lady 
Helen — the  outer  success,  the  inner  revolt  and  pain — and  the 
constant  seeking  of  his  truant  eyes  for  a  face  that  hid  itself 
as  much  as  possible  in  dark  corners,  but  was  in  truth  the  one 
thing  sharply  present  to  him — these  were  the  sort  of  impres- 
sions that  remained  with  Elsmere  afterward  of  this  last  meet- 
ing with  his  people. 

I  He  had  made  a  speech,  of  which  he  never  could  remember  a 
word.  As  he  sat  down  there  had  been  a  slight  flutter  of  sur- 
prise in  the  sympathetic  looks  of  those  about  him,  as  though 
the  tone  of  it  had  been  somewhat  unexpected  and  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  occasion.  Had  he  betrayed  himself  in  any  way? 
He  looked  for  Catherine,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Only  in  his  search  he  caught  the  squire's  ironical  glance,  and 
■wondered  with  quick  shame  what  sort  of  nonsense  he  had  been 
talking. 

Then  a  neighboring  clergyman,  who  had  been  his  warm  sup- 
porter and  admirer  from  the  beginning,  sprang  up  and  made  a 
rambling  panegyric  on  him  and  on  his  work,  which  Elsmere 
writhed  under.  His  Avork  !  absurdity  !  What  could  be  done 
in  two  years  ?  He  saw  it  all  as  the  merest  nothing,  a  ragged 
beginning  which  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

But  the  cheering  was  incessant,  the  popular  feeling  intense. 
There  was  old  Milsom  T>'aving  a  feeble  arm  ;  John  Allwood 
gaunt,  but  radiant ;  Mary  Sharland,  white  still  as  the  ribbons 
on  her  bonnet,  egging  on  her  flushed  and  cheering  husband  ; 
and  the  club  boys  grinning  and  shouting,  partly  for  love  of 
Elsmere,  most  because  to  the  young  human  animal  mere  noise 
is  heaven.  In  front  was  an  old  hedger  and  ditcher,  who  came 
round  the  parish  periodically,  and  never  failed  to  take  Els- 
mere's  opinion  as  to  "a  bit  of  prapperty"  he  and  two  other 
brothers  as  ancient  as  himself  had  been  quarreling  over  for 
twenty  years,  and  were  likely  to  go  on  quarreling  over  till  all 
three  litigants  had  closed  their  eyes  on  a  mortal  scene  which 
had  aJfforded  them  on  the  whole  vast  entertainment,  though 
little  pelf.  Next  him  was  a  bowed  and  twisted  old  tramp, 
who  had  been  shepherd  in  the  district  in  his  youth,  had  then 
gone  through  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny,  and  was  now  living 
about  the  commons,  welcome  to  feed  here  and  sleep  there  for 
the  sake  of  his  stories  and  his  queer,  innocuous  wit.     Hobeil 
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had  had  many  a  gay  argumentative  talk  with  him,  and  hP  and 
his  companion  had  tramped  miles  to  see  the  function,  to  M 
their  sticks  on  the  floor  in  Elsmere's  honor,  and  satiate  their 
curious  gaze  on  the  squire.  ^ 

When   all   was  over,   Elsmere,  with   his  wife    on  his  arm 

"ill'cr:tded  w  r/';^  ""'T''  ?^^.1"«"  *'-  g--  "'""d  th'S 
still  cio»  ded  with  folk.     Once  inside  the  shelter  of  their  own 

trees  husband  and  wife  turned  instinctively  and  eaugh    each 

other  s  hands.     A  low  groan  broke  from  Elsmere's  lips  •  Cath 

*nne  looked  at  him  one  moment,  then   fell  weepi.fa  on  his 

One  thing  more,  however,  of  a  private  nature,  remained  for 
Elsmere  to  do.     Late  in  the  afternoon  he  walked  over  to  the 

He  found  the  squire  in  the  inner  library,  amonc  his  German 
books,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  old  smoking-coat^and  slippers 
bearing  witness  to  the  rapidity  and  joy  with  whLhe  had 
shut  the  world  out  again  afterUe  futiliks  of  The  n  on,  ng 

^:rhir!.r.r"  ^^•'^^^^'"^  ^-'^^^  ^'^--  '-^^  >-  f--^?* 

''  Wellthave  you  done  with  all  those  tomfooleries,  Elsmere  ' 
peop  e    like   you    tnrowing   yourselves   at   the    heads   of   the 

?Tlfev    av";?"  """>  "'  ^-^f  "«"-'^  ''^"^^'-^  ^''^-'t  t'-  Basques 
^<^^dof'ln\uT7T\''"'  ^T^'^^— I  don't  believe  a 
tconl  0/  tt!      All  tliat  the  lower  class  xoants  to  understand 
a   any  rate,  ,s  the  shortest  way  to  the  pockets  of  you  and  me  ^ 
tokee'pC^ff.  Vr"'  ""''-f-"'^.  Recording  to'^me,  is  Cw 
«;;Jiti::i;bi;os;h;V""  '""  *'^  sum  and  substance  of 

,.f  "tL"",!'''"""'^  "''',"  '^'''  ^^'■^"■t  '^'■yh;  sitting  down  on  one 
of  the  library  stools,  "of  some  of  those  sintiments  you 
expressed  so  forcibly  on   the   first   evening  of  oui    acquaLt- 

The  squire  received  the  shaft  with  equanimitv. 
coollvT,"tf-'""'f,^'''  ^  l'^"!*^'"'^'''-.  o"  that  occ'asion,"  he  said 
the    h'el  esof"b     t  T"^  '^"S^''^  -""""g  the  while  among 
been  made  a  fori  nf      T  ""  '^^^'^^  subsequent  ones.    I  had 
But  of  ,^M,.«»  •  f""^  7"^''  "'"''^  "<•*   particularly  adroit. 

Uut  of  couise  you  won't  acknowledge  it.  Who  ever  yet  !?ot  a 
parson  to  confess  himself  !  "  e\  ei  j  et  got  a 

"  Strangely  enough,   Mr.  Wendover,"  said    Robert    fixine- 

^^'^^^^^-'^  ^Ves,  "  I  am  he^^  a't^hf 

Go  on,"  said  the  squii-e,  turning,  however,  to  meet  the  rec- 
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tor's  look,  his  gold  spectacles  falling  forward  orer  his  long, 
hooked  nose,  his  attitude  one  of  sudden  attention.     *'  Go  on." 

All  his  grievances  against  Elsmere  returned  to  him.  He 
stood  aggressively  waiting. 

Robert  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  abruptly  : 

"  Perhaps  even  you  will  agree,  IVlr.  Wendover,  that  I  had 
some  reason  for  sentiment  this  morning.  Unless  I  read  the 
lessons  to-morrow,  which  is  possible,  to-day  has  been  my  last 
public  appearance  as  rector  of  this  parish  !  " 

The  squire  looked  at  him  dumbfounded. 

"And  your  reasons?"  he  said,  with  quick  imperativeness. 

Robert  gave  them.  He  admitted,  as  plainly  and  bluntly  as 
he  had  done  to  Grey,  the  squire's  own  part  in  the  matter;  but 
here  a  note  of  antagonism,  almost  of  defiance,  crept  even  into 
his  confession  of  wide  and  illimitable  defeat.  He  was  there,  so 
to  speak,  to  hand  over  his  sword.  But  to  the  squire,  his  sur- 
render had  all  the  pride  of  victory. 

"Why  should  yon  give  up  your  living  ?"  asked  the  squire, 
after  several  minutes'  complete  silence. 

He,  too,  had  sat  down,  and  was  now  bending  forward,  his 
sharp,  small  eyes  peering  at  his  companion. 

"  Simply  because  I  prefer  to  feel  myself  an  honest  man. 
However,  I  have  not  acted  without  advice.  Grey  of  St.  An- 
selm's — you  know  him,  of  course — was  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  at  Oxford.  I  have  been  to  see  him,  and  we 
agreed  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do." 

"  Oh,  Grey,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  with  a  movement  of  im- 
patience. "  Grey  of  course  wanted  you  to  set  up  a  church  of 
your  own,  or  to  join  his  !  He  is  like  all  idealists,  he  has  the 
usual  foolish  contempt  for  the  compromise  of  institutions." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Robert  calmly,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  he 
has  the  most  sacred  respect  for  institutions.  He  only  thinks 
it  well,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  with  regard  to  a  man's 
public  profession  and  practice  he  should  recognize  that  two 
and  two  make  four." 

It  was  clear  to  him  from  the  squire's  tone  and  manner  that 
Mr.  Wendover's  instincts  on  the  point  were  very  much  what 
he  had  expected,  the  instincts  of  the  philosophical  man  of  the 
world,  who  scorns  the  notion  of  taking  popular  belief  serious- 
ly, whether  for  protest  or  fo?*  sympathy.  But  he  was  too 
wearj^  to  argue.  The  squire,  however,  rose  hastih^  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  a  gathering  storm  of  irritation.  The 
triumph  gained  for  his  o\\^  side,  the  tribute  to  his  life's 
work,  were  at  the  momel*^  absolutely  indifferent  to  him. 
They  were  effaced  by  something  else  much  harder  to  analyze. 
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Whatever  it  was,  it  drove  him  to  throw  himself  into  Robert's 
position  with  a  perverse,  bewildering  bitterness. 

"  Why  should  you  break  up  your  life  in  this  wanton  way  ? 
Who,  in  God's  name,  is  injured  if  you  keep  your  living  ?  It  is 
the  business  of  the  thinker  and  the  scholar  to  clear  his  mind  of 
cobwebs.  Granted.  You  have  done  it.  But  it  is  also  the 
business  of  the  practical  man  to  live.  If  I  had  your  altruist, 
emotional  temperament  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
i  I  should  regard  the  historical  expressions  of  an  eternal  ten- 
dency in  men  as  wholly  indifferent  to  me.  If  I  understand  you 
aright,  you  have  flung  away  the  sanctions  of  orthodoxy. 
There  is  no  other  in  the  way.  Treat  words  as  they  deserve. 
You " — and  the  speaker  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  pronoun 
which  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  help  making  sarcastic — 
"yo?^  will  always  have  Gospel  enough  to  preach." 

"  I  can  not,"  Robert  repeated,  quietly,  unmoved  by  the 
taunt,  if  it  was  one.  "  I  am  in  a  different  stage,  I  imagine, 
from  you.  Words — that  is  to  say,  the  specific  Christian 
formulae — may  be  indifferent  to  you,  though  a  month  or  two 
ago  I  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  ;  they  are  just  now  any- 
thing but  indifferent  to  me." 

The  squire's  brow  grew  darker.  He  took  up  the  argument 
again,  more  pugnaciously  than  ever.  It  was  the  strangest 
attempt  ever  made  to  gibe  and  flout  a  wandering  sheep  back 
into  the  fold.  Robert's  resentment  was  roused  at  last.  The 
squire's  temper  seemed  to  him  totally  inexplicable,  his  argu- 
ments contradictory,  the  conversation  useless  and  irritating. 
He  got  up  to  take  his  leave. 

"What  you  are  about  to  do,  Elsmere,"the  squire  wound  up 
with  saturnine  emphasis,  "  is  a  piece  of  covmrdice  I  You  will 
live  bitterly  to  regret  the  haste  and  the  unreason  of  it." 

"There  had  been  no  haste,"  exclaimed  Robert,  in  the  low 
tone  of  ])assionate  emotion  ;  "  I  have  not  rooted  up  the  most 
sacred  growths  of  life  as  a  careless  child  devastates  its  garden. 
There  are  some  things  which  a  man  only  does  because  he 
?><?/,«?." 

There  was  a  pause.  Robert  held  out  his  hand.  The  squire 
would  hardh"  touch  it.  Outwardly  his  mood  was  one  of  the 
strangest  eccentricity  and  anger  ;  ana  as  to  what  was  beneath 
it,  Elsmere's  quick  divination  was  dulled  by  worry  and  fatigue. 
It  only  served  him  so  far  that  at  tlie  door  he  turned  back,  hat 
in  hand,  and  said,  looking  lingeringly  the  while  at  the  solitary 
somber  figure,  at  the  great  libraiy,  with  all  its  suggestive  and 
exquisite  detail  :  "  If  Monday  is  fine,  squire,  will  you  walk?" 

The  squire  made  no  reply  except  by  another  question. 
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"Do  you  still  keep  to  yoiw  Swiss  plans  for  next  week?" 
he  asked  sharply. 

'•'Certainly.  The  plan,  as  it  happens,  is  a  godsend.  But 
there,"  said  Robert,  with  a  sigh,  "  let  me  explain  the  details 
of  this  dismal  business  to  you  on  Monday.  I  have  hardly  the 
courage  for  it  now." 

The  curtain  dropped  behind  him.  Mr.  Wendover  stood  a 
minute  looking  after  him  ;  then,  with  some  vehement  expletive 
or  other,  walked  up  to  his  writing-table,  drew  some  folios  that 
were  lying  on  it  toward  him,  with  hasty  maladroit  movements, 
which  sent  his  papers  flying  over  the  floor,  and  plunged  dog- 
gedly into  work. 

He  and  Mrs.  Darcy  dined  alone.  After  dinner  the  squire 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece  sipping  his  coffee,  more  gloom- 
ily silent  than  even  his  sister  had  seen  him  for  weeks.  And,  as 
always  happened  when  he  became  more  difficult  and  morose, 
she  became  more  childish.  She  was  now  wholly  absorbed  with 
a  little  electric  toy  she  had  just  bought  for  Mary  Elsmere,  a 
number  of  infinitesimal  little  figures  dancing  fantastically 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  electric  cuiTent,  generated  by  the 
simplest  means.  She  hung  over  it  absorbed,  calling  to  her 
brother  every  now  and  then,  as  though  by  sheer  perversity,  to 
come  and  look  whenever  the  pink  or  the  blue  daiiseiise  exe- 
cuted a  more  surprising  somersault  than  usual. 

He  took  not  the  smallest  spoken  notice  of  her,  though 
liis  eyes  followed  her  contemptuously  as  she  moved  from 
window  to  window  with  her  toy  in  pursuit  of  the  fading 
light. 

"  Oh,  Roger,"  she  called  presently,  still  throwing  herself  to 
this  side  and  that,  to  catch  new  views  of  her  pith  puppets,  "I 
have  got  something  to  show  you.  You  must  admire  them — 
^you  shall  !  I  have  been  drawing  them  all  day,  and  they  are 
nearly  done.  You  remember  what  I  told  you  once  about  my 
'  imps  '  ?  I  have  seen  them  all  my  life,  since  I  was  a  child  in 
France  with  papa,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  draw  them 
till  the  last  few  weeks.  They  are  such  dears — such  darlings  ; 
every  one  will  know  them  when  he  sees  them  !  There  is  the 
Chinese  imp,  the  low  smirking  creature,  you  know,  that  sits 
on  the  edge  of  your  cup  of  tea  ;  there  is  the  flipperty-flopperty 
creature  that  flies  out  at  you  when  you  open  a  drawer  ;  there  is 
the  twisty-twirly  person  that  sits  jeering  on  the  edge  of  your 
hat  when  it  blows  awaj^  from  3'ou  ;  and  " — her  voice  dropped — 
*'  that  iigly^  ugly  thing  I  always  see  waiting  for  me  on  the  top 
of  a  gate.     They  have  teased  me  all  my  life,  and  now  at  last  I 
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iT,;??"^"  I',""-     ^!  'Y^  ^"''^  *°  t^l^«  offense  to-morrow  I 
should  have  tliem— the  beauties— all  safe  " 

She  came  toward  him,  her  bizarre  little  figure  swayiiifffrom 
f  f;,  :r'''  l^f.-y^^f  glittering,  her  restless^  hands  fulling  a^ 
the  lace  round  her  blanched  head  and  face.  The  squire  his 
hands  behmd  him,  looking  at  her  frowning,  an  involuntlrHv 
an°dTe-ft'tl::rfm?"  ''^  ''''''  -»-— ."turned  abrupt./, 

Mr  Wendover  worked  till  midnight ;  then,  tired  out  he 
turned  to  the  b.t  of  fire  to  which,  in  spite'of  tl.e'oppressive  le  ! 
of  the  weather  the  chilliness  of  age  and  nervous  strain  had  led 

reverie  '   H  'I  .l'  .."'  T  !''"'*^  ^°''  '°"^'  ^""'^  "'  *''«  Slackest 
reverie      He  was  the  only  living  creature  in  the  great  library 

wing  which  spread   around  and  above  him-the  only  waking 

creature  in  the  whole  vast  pile  of  Murewell.     The  silver  lamp! 

of  book,      T.''''r''  '"'^"^^"^I^^'y  %ht  on  the  checkered  3 
o   books.     The  silence  was  a  silence  that  could  be  felt ;  and  the 

So  FI^!       °''"  calm  than  the  crouchingfigure  of  the  squire. 
bo  Elsmere  was  going  I  In  a  few  weeks  the  rectory  would  bv 

ZZTr^       '"f'''  •'•''  *"''  °^  "'"^'^  nonentities  the  squire  had 
either  patronized  or  scorned  all  his  life.     The  park  tlie  lanes 
the  room  in  which  he  sits,  will  know  that  spare  Toung  fi'"re 
that  animated  voice,  no  more.     The  outlet  which*  had  bro'i.ht 

the  fnVndtr    '""^  T'fr  ?  '"^  "''''  "'^'"^1  Vo^'ev.  is  closed 
the  fuendship  on  v.-l.,ch  he  had  unconsciously  come  to  depend 
80  much  IS  broken  before  it  has  well  begun  ^ 

_  All  sorts  of  strange  thwarted  instincts  make  themselves  felt 
in  he  squire.  The  wife  he  had  once  thought  to  marrv,  the 
children  he  might  have  had,  come  to  sit  like  ghosts  wit^  him 
beside  the  fire.    He  had  never,  like  Augustine,  'noved  To  ove  - 

he  vl "  -'  '"'t'  1°  ^'T'-  ^"'  "°'^^  "f  »«  ^^««Pe^  to  the  last 
the  yearnings  which  make  us  men.     The  squire  becomes  con 

Tad 'been'airth""  b M "^  '"  ""'''  ''r^'"'  '''"°  ^'"•'^  <J-<i  '"  W™ 
dfscinWh  i\  *"  *;""'"«  themselves  silently  round  the 
discip,e  «ho  had  shown  himm  many  respects  such  a  filial  con- 
sideration and  confidence.  That  young  man  might  have  be- 
come to  bim  the  son  of  his  old  ag^,  the%ne  human  bein.  from 
huTd  '^^rif  "^^^  ^f  >"i."^'  a"d  body  break  him  down",  ev^^ 

human  nT/v'tl'  '^"''f  ™'f  ?  ^'''''  ''"''^'"^  '^'  ^^^^^tness  of 
iiuman  pity,  the  comfort  of  human  help 

n»^^n/'  f  ""!"  7'"-  •'-''"'l  "'■'■''^  ^""^  ^°"^  ™°^t  to  break  the 
nascent,  slowly  forming  tie.     He  has  bereft  himself. 

tbeyemontf-  '""''*"'  -cklessness  had  he  been  acting  all 
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It  was  tlie  lemty  of  his  own  proceeding  which  stared  him  in 
the  flee  His  rough  hand  had  closed  on  the  dehcate  w.ngsof 
a  soul  as  a  boy  crushes  the  butterfly  lie  pursues.  As  Klsniere 
hadsood  looking  back  at  him  from  the  library  door  the  suffer- 
Tnt  whicV  pokein  every  line  of  that  changed  face  had  stirred 
a  fudden  troubled  remorse  in  Roger  Wendover  It  was  mere 
Pee  than   one  result  of   that  suffering  should  be  to  leaye 

^'HflLdbeln' thinking  and  writing  of  religion  of  the  history 
of  ideas  all  his  life.  Had  he  ever  grasped  the  meaning  of 
religion  'to  the  religious  man  ?  Ood  and/«.«A-what  have 
thefe  venerable  ideas  ever  mattered  to  him  personally,  except 
a  the  sXcts  of  the  most  ingenious  analysis  the  most  deli- 
:  tl  histori'cal  inductions  ?  Kot  only  skeptical  *«  the  -re  but 
constitutionally  indifferent,  the  squire  had  al«avs  touna 
eZugh  tomakl  life  amply  worth  living  in  the  mere  dissection 

"'Bu'™.1nf 'rt  unexpected  shock  of  feoling  mingled 
wifh  the  e1-rible  sense,  periodically  alive  in  h.m,  of  physical 
doom  seems  to  have  stripped  from  the  thorny  soid  its  outer  de- 
fenses of  mental  habit.  He  sees  once  more  the  hideous  spectacle 
of  his  father's  death,  his  own  black,  half-remembered  moments 
of  warning,  the  teasing  horror  of  his  sister's  ">«'-^^^'"g  ^^fji" 
neslof  bil  n  Life  has  been  on  the  whole  a  burden,  though 
th  re  has  been  a  certain  Joy  no  doubt  in  the  f'- -f^'^'^^t-] 
Rtrugffle  of  it.  And  to-night  it  seems  so  nearly  over  !  A  cold 
Sfenceof  death  creeps  over  the  squire  as  he  sits  in  the 
[amplighTel  silence.  HiJ  eye  seems  to  be  act-ny  p<.ne  ra  |ng 
the  eternal  vastness  which  lies  about  our  life.  He  feels  him 
self  old!  feeble,  alone.  The  awe,  the  terror  which  are  at 
the  root  of  all  religions  have  fallen  even  upon  him  at  last. 
'  The  fire  burns  fower,  the  night  wears  on  ;  outside  an  air  ess 
misty  moonlight  lies  over  park  and  field.  Hark  !  was  that 
a  sound  upstairs,  in  one  of  those  silent,  empty  rooms  ? 

The  squire  half  rises,  one  hand  on  his  chair,  his  blanched 
face  strained  listening  Again  !  Is  it  a  footstep  or  simp  y  a 
delusion  of  the  ;ar  ?  °  He  ?ises,  pushes  aside  the  curtains  into 
theTnner  library,  where  the  lamps  have  almost  burned  away, 
creeps   up   the  \;ooden   stair,   and   into  the   deserted  upper 

**Why  was  that  door  into  the  end  room-his  father's  room- 
oDen?  He  had  seen  it  closed  that  afternoon.  No  one  had 
been  there  since.  He  stepped  nearer.  Was  that  svmply  a 
Seam  of  moonlight  on  the  polished  floor-confused  lines  of 
fhadow  thrown  by  the  vine  outside  ?  And  was  that  sound  noth- 


fng  but  tbe  stin-ing  of  the  rising  wind  of  dawn  against  the 
open  casement  window  ?     Or ; 

"J/y  Godf' 

The  squire  fled  down  stairs.  He  gained  his  chair  again.  He 
sat  upright  an  instant,  impressing  on  himself,  with  sardonic, 
vindictive  force,  some  of  the  truisms  as  to  the  action  of  mind 
on  body,  of  brain-process  on  sensation,  which  it  had  been  part 
of  his  life's  work  to  illustrate.  The  philosopher  had  time  to 
realize  a  shuddering  fellowship  of  weakness  with  his  kind,  to 
see  himself  as  a  helpless  instance  of  an  inexorable  law,  before 
he  fell  back  in  his  chair  ;  a  swoon,  born  of  pitiful  human  terror 
— terror  of  things  unseen — creeping  over  heart  and  brain. 


BOOK  V.—BOSE. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

It  was  a  November  afternoon.  London  lay  wrapped  in 
rainy  fog.^  The  atmosphere  was  such  as  only  a'^Londoner  can 
breathe  with  equanimity,  and  the  gloom  was  indescribable. 
^  Meanwhile,  in  defiance  of  the  inferno  outside,  festal  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  in  a  little  house  on  Campden  Hill.  Lamps 
were  lighted;  in  the  drawing-room  chairs  were  pushed  back;  the 
piano  was  open,  and  a  violin  stand  towered  beside  it  ;  chrysan- 
themums were  everywhere  ;  an  invalid  lady  in  a  "  best  cap  "  oc- 
cupied the  sofa;  and  two  girls  were  flitting  about,  clearly  mak- 
ing the  last  arrangements  necessary  for  a  "  musical  afternoon." 

The  invalid  was  Mrs.  Leyburn,  the  girls,  of  course.  Rose  and 
Agnes.  Rose  at  last  was  safely  settled  in  her  longed-for  Lon- 
don, and  an  artistic  company,  of  the  sort  her  soul  loved,  was 
coming  to  tea  with  her. 

Of  Rose's  summer  at  Burwood  very  little  need  be  said.  She 
was  conscious  that  she  had  not  borne  it  very  well.  She  had 
been  oif-hand  with  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  and  had  enjoyed  one  or 
two  open  skirmishes  with  Mrs.  Seaton.  Her  whole  temper  had 
been  irritating  and  irritable— she  was  perfectly  aware  of  it. 
Toward  her  sick  mother,  indeed,  she  had  controlled  herself  ; 
not  for  such  a  restless  creature,  had  she  made  a  bad  nurse. 
But  Agnes  had  endured  much,  and  found  it  all  the  harder  be- 
cause she  was  so  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  w^hys  and  where- 
fores of  her  sister's  moods. 

Rose  herself  would  have  scornfully  denied  that  any  whys 
and  w^herefores— beyond  her  rooted  di'^slike  of  Whindale — exis- 
ted.    Since  her  return  from  Berlin,  and  especially  since  that 
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moment  when,  as  slie  was  certain,  Mr.  Langham  liad  avoided 
her  and  Catherine  at  the  National  Gallery,  she  'had  been 
calmly  certain  of  her  own  heart-wholeness.  Berlin  had  devel- 
oped her  precisely  as  she  had  desired  that  it  might,  ihe  ne- 
cessities of  the  Bohemian  student's  life  had  trained  her  to  a 
new  indeiiendence  and  shrewdness,  and  in  her  own  opinion  she 
was  now  a  woman   of  the  world  judging  all  things  by  pure 

reason.  <.      ,  t      ^i      ^    4. 

Oh  of  course  she  understood  him  perfectly.  In  the  tirst 
place'  at  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  she  had  been  a  mere 
bread-and-butter  miss,  the  easiest  of  preys  for  any  one  who 
mio-ht  wish  to  get  few  hours'  amusement  and  distraction  out 
of  her  temper  and  caprices.  In  the  next  place,  even  supposing 
he  had  been  ever  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  Avhich  her 
new  sardonic  fairness  of  mind  obliged  her  to  regard  as  entirely 
doubtful,  he  was  a  man  to  whom  marriage  was  impossible. 
How  could  anv  one  expect  such  a  superfine  dreamer  to  turn 
bread-winner  fer  a  wife  and  household  ?  Imagine  Mr.  Lang- 
ham  interviewed  by  a  rate-collector,  or  troubled  about  coals  ! 
^g  to  her— simply  she  had  misunderstood  the  law^s  ot  the 
game  It  was  a  liUle  bitter  to  have  to  confess  it  ;  a  little  bit- 
ter  that  he  should  have  seen  it,  and  have  felt  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  recall  the  facts  to  her.  But,  after  all,  most  girls  have 
some  young  follies  to  blush  over.  ^ 

So  far  the  little  cynic  would  get,  becoming  rather  more 
scarlet,  however,  over  the  process  of  reflection  than  was  quite 
compatible  with  the  ostentatious  worldly  wisdom  of  it.  I  hen 
a  sudden  inward  restlessness  would  break  through,  and  she 
would  spend  a  passionate  hour  pacing  up  and  down,  and  hun- 
fferino-  for  the  moment  when  she  might  avenge  upon  herself 
and  htm  the  week  of  silly  friendship  he  had  found  it  necessary 
as  her  elder  and  monitor  to  cut  short !  .         •         r  i  • 

In  September  came  the  news  of  Robert's  resignation  ot  his 
livino-  Mother  and  daughters  sat  looking  at  each  other  over 
the  letter,  stupified.  That  this  calamity,  of  all  others,  should 
have  fallen  on  Catherine,  of  all  women  !  Rose  said  very  little, 
and  presently  lumped  up  with  shining,  excited  eyes  and  ran 
out  for  a  walk  with  Bob,  leaving  Agnes  to  console  their  tear- 
ful and  a^ritated  mother.  When  she  came  in  she  went  swinging 
about  the  house  as  usual.  Agnes,  who  was  moved  by  the 
news  out  of  all  her  ordinary  sangfroid,  was  outraged  by  what 
seemed  to  her  Rose's  callousness.  Me  wrote  a  letter  to  Cath- 
erine which  Catherine  put  among  her  treasures,  so  strangely 
unlike  it  was  to  the  quiet,  indifferent  Agnes  of  every  day 
Rose  spent  a  morning  over  an  attempt  at  a  letter,  which  when 
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it  reached  its  destination  only  wounded  Catherine  by  its  con- 
straint and  convention. 

And  yet  that  same  night  when  the  cliild  was  alone,  suddenly 
some  phrase  of  Catherine's  letter  recurred  to  her.  She  saw,  as 
only  imaginatiye  people  see,  with  every  detail  visualized,  hei 
sister's  suffering,  her  sister's  struggle  that  was  to  be.  She 
jumped  into  bed,  and,  stifling  all  sounds  under  the  clothes,  cried 
herself  to  sleep,  which  did  not  prevent  her  the  next  morning 
from  harboi'ing  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  her  a  w  icked  and 
furtive  satisfaction  that  Catherine  might  now  learn  there  were 
more  opinions  in  the  world  than  one. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  valley,  Mrs.  Leyburn  soon  passed 
tfrom  bewailing  to  a  plaintive  indignation  with  Robert,  which 
Iwas  a  relief  to  her  daughters.  It  seemed  to  her  a  reflection  on 
"  Richard  "  that  Robert  sliould  have  behaved  so.  Church 
opinions  had  been  good  enough  for  "  Richard."  "  The  young 
men  seem  to  think,  my  dears,  their  fathers  were  all  fools  !  " 

The  vicar,  good  man,  was  sincerely  distressed,  but  sincerely 
confident,  also,  that  in  time  Elsmere  would  find  his  way  back 
into  the  fold.  In  Mrs.  Thornburgh's  dismay  there  was  a  SC' 
cret  superstitious  pang.  Perhaps  she  had  better  not  have 
meddled.  Perhaps  it  w^as  never  well  to  meddle.  One  event 
bears  many  readings,  and  the  tragedy  of  Catherine  Elsmere's 
life  took  shape  in  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  vicar's 
spouse  as  a  more  or  less  sharp  admonition  against  willfulness 
in  match-making. 

Of  course,  Rose  had  her  way  as  to  wintering  in  London. 
They  came  up  in  the  middle  of  October  while  the  Elsmeres 
were  still  abroad,  and  settled  into  a  small  house  in  Lerwick 
Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  which  Catherine  had  secured  for 
them  on  her  way  through  town  to  the  Continent. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Leyburn  had  been  made  comfortable.  Rose 
/set  to  work  to  look  up  her  friends.  Sne  owed  her  acquaint- 
ance in  London  hitherto  mainly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson,  the 
young  barrister  and  his  assthetic  wife  whom  she  had  orioinajly 
met  and  made  friends  with  in  a  railway-carriage.  Mr.  Pierson 
was  bustling  and  shrewd  ;  not  made  of  the  finest  clay,  3^et  not 
at  all  a  bad  fellow.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  famous  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter  of  a  by-gone  generation,  was  small,  untidy,  and 
in  all  matters  of  religious  or  political  opinion  "emancipated  " 
to  an  extreme.  She  had  also  a  strong  vein  of  inherited  social 
ambition,  and  she  and  her  husband  welcomed  Rose  with 
greater  eflPusion  than  ever,  in  proportion  as  she  was  more 
beautiful  and  more  indi^]»utably  gifted  than  ever.  Thfv 
placed  th.euiselves  and  their  house  at  the  girl's  service,  partly 
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out  of  senuine  admiration  and  good  nature,  partly  also  because 
tUev  divined  in  her  a  protitable  social  appenaage. 

For  the  Piersous,  socially,  Mere  still  chmbnig  and  had  by  no 
means  attained.  Their  world,  so  far,  consisted  too  much  of 
X  odds  a^d  ends  of  n.ost  other  worlds.  Thev  were  not  satis- 
fied  with  it,  and  the  friendship  of  the  girl-violnust,  whose  viva- 
cious beauty  and  artistic  gift  made  a  stir  ^vberever  s^>c  went 
was  a  very  welcome  addition  to  their  resources.  Ihey  feted 
her  in  their  own  house  ;  they  took  her  to  the  houses  of  other 
people  ;  societv  smiled  on  Miss  Leybuin's  protectors  more  than 
Ft  had  ever  sm'iled  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.erson  taken  alone  ;  and 
meanwhile  Rose,  flushed,  excited,  and  totally  unsuspicious 
Xught  the  worid  a  fairy  tale,  and  lived  from  "ornuig  ti  1 
nio-h?  in  a  perpetual  din  of  music,  compiments,  and  biaNOS, 
which  seemed  to  her  life  indeed-life  at  last ! 

With  the  beginning  of  Kovember  the  Elsmeres  returned 
and  about  the  rame  time  Rose  began  to  project  *-ea-partie^  of 
her  own,  to  which  Mrs.  Leyburn  gave  a  flurried  assent.    ^\  hen 
the  invitations  were  written.  Rose  sat  staring  at  them  a  little, 

''^"i" wonder  what  Catherine  will  say  to  some  of  these  peo- 
ple '  "  she  remarked  in  a  dubious  voice  to  Agnes.  Some  of 
them  arequeer,  I  admit;  but,  after  all,  those  two  superior 
persons  will  ha^e  to  get  used  to  my  friends  some  time,  and 

*' "You'c::  Ll'ex^^c"  poor  Cathie  to  come,"  said  Agnes  with 

'"'Rose'reyeWs  went  up.  Agnes  resented  her  ironical  ex- 
prfssfon,  and  with  a  word  or  two  of  quite  unusual  sharpness 

^"RoLfkft^rne,  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  clasped  her  white 
fingers  above  her  head,  with  a  long  breath.  • 

"Where  mv  heart  used  to  be  there  is  now  ]ust-a  b  ack— 
cold-cinder,"  she  remarked  with  sarcastic  emphasis.  1  am 
^re  I  used  to  be  a  nice  girl  once,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  I  can  t 

'"shrsteTcd  so  a  minute  or  more  ;  then  two  tears  suddenly 
broke  and  fell.  She  dashed  them  angrily  away,  and  sat  down 
affain  to  her  note-writing.  , 

^Among  the  cards  she  had  still  to  fill  up  was  one  of  which  the 
envelope  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Flaxman  80  St 
James's  Place.  Lady  Charlotte,  though  she  had  afte.-«-ard 
agSn  left  town,  had  been  in  Martin  Street  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber The  Leyburns  had  lunched  there,  and  bad  been  intro- 
4.,ced  by  U«r  to  hw  fiepbe^N'  and  lady  Helen's  brother,  Jlr. 
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Flaxman.  The  girls  had  found  him  agreeable  ;  he  had  called 
the  week  afterward  when  they  were  not  at  home  ;  and  Rose 
now  carelessly  sent  him  a  card,  with  the  inward  reflection  that 
he  was  much  too  great  a  man  to  come,  and  was  probably  en- 
joying himself  at  country  houses,  as  every  aristocrat  should, 
in  Xovember. 

The  following  day  the  two  girls  made  their  way  over  to  Bed- 
ford Square,  where  the  Elsmeres  had  taken  a  house  in  order  lo 
be  near  the  British  Museum.  They  pushed  their  way  upstairs  \ 
through  a  medley  of  packing-cases  and  a  sickening  smell  ol 
paint.  There  was  a  sound  of  an  opening  door,  and  a  gentle- 
man stepped  out  of  the  back  room,  which  was  to  be  Elsmere's 
study,  on  to  the  landing. 

It  was  Edward  Langham.  He  and  Rose  stood  and  stared  at 
each  other  a  moment.  Then  Rose  in  the  coolest,  lightest  voice 
introduced  him  to  Agnes.  Agnes,  with  one  curious  glance, 
took  in  her  sister's  defiant,  smiling  ease  and  the  stranger's  em- 
barrassment ;  then  she  went  on  to  find  Catherine.  The  two 
left  behind  exchanged  a  few  banal  questions  and  answers. 
Langham  had  onl}^  allowed  himself  one  look  at  tlie  dazzling 
face  and  eyes  framed  in  fur  cap  and  boa.  Afterward  he  stood 
making  a  study  of  the  ground,  and  answering  her  remarks  in 
his  usual  stumbling  fashion.  What  was  it  had  gone  out  of  her 
voice — simply  the  soft,  callow  sounds  of  first  youth  ?  And 
what  a  personage  she  had  grown  in  these  twelve  months — how 
formidably,  conspicuously  brilliant  in  look  and  dress  and 
manner  ! 

Yes,  he  was  still  in  town — settled  there,  indeed,  for  some 
time.  And  she — was  there  any  special  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Leyburn  received  visitors?  He  asked  the  question,  of  course, 
with  various  hesitations  and  circumlocutions, 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  I  Will  you  come  next  Wednesday,  for  in- 
stance, and  inspect  a  musical  menagerie?  The  animals  will- 
go  through  their  performances  from  four  till  seven.  And  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  some  of  the  specimens  will  be  entirely 
new  to  you." 

The  prospect  offered  could  hardly  have  been  more  repellent 
to  him,  but  he  got  out  an  acceptance  somehow.  She  nodded 
lightly  to  him  and  passed  on,  and  he  went  downstairs,  his 
head  in  a  whirl.  Where  had  the  crude  pretty  child  of  yester- 
year departed  to — impulsive,  conceited,  readily  offended,  easily 
touched,  sensitive  as  to  what  all  the  world  might  think  of  her 
and  her  performances  ?  The  girl  he  had  just  left  had  counted 
all  her  resources,  tried  the  edge  of  all  her  weapons,  and  knew 
ber  own  place  too  well  to  ask  for  anybody  else's  appraisement 
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What  beaut}' — good  heavens  ! — what  aplonih  !  The  rich  bus* 
band  Elsmere  talked  of  would  liardly  take  much  waiting  for. 
So  cogitating,  Langliam  took  his  way  westward  to  his  Beau- 
mont  Street  rooms.  They  were  on  tlie  second-floor,  small,  din- 
gy, choked  with  books.  Ordinarily  he  shut  the  door  behind  him 
winh  a  sign  of  content.  This  evening  they  seemed  to  liim  in- 
tolerabl}^  confined  and  stuffy.  He  thought  of  going  out  to  his 
chib  and  a  concert,  but  did  nothing,  after  all,  but  sit  brooding 
over  the  fire  till  midnight,  alternately  hugging  and  hating  liis 
solitude. 

And  so  we  return  to  the  Wednesday  following  this  unex- 
pected meeting. 

The  drawing-room  at  Xo  27  was  beginning  to  fill.  Rose 
stood  at  the  door  receiving  the  guests  as  they  flowed  in,  while 
Agnes  in  the  background  dispensed  tea.  She  was  discuss- 
ing with  herself  the  probability  of  Langham's  appearance. 
"  Whom  sliall  I  introduce  him  to  first  ?  "  she  pondered,  while 
she  shook  hands.  "  The  poet  ?  I  see  mamma  is  now  struggling 
with  him.  The  'cellist  with  the  hair — or  the  lady  in  Greek 
dress — or  the  esoteric  Buddhist  ?  What  a  fascinating  selection  ' 
I  had  really  no  notion  we  should  be  quite  so  curious  !  " 

"  Mees  Rose,  they  vait  for  3^ou,"  said  a  charming  golden- 
bearded  young  German,  viola  in  hand,  bowing  before  her.  He 
and  his  kind  were  most  of  them  in  love  with  her  already,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  she  knew  so  well  how  to  keep  them  at 
a  distance.  "^ 

She  went  off,  beckoning  to  Agnes  to  take  her  place,  and  the 
quartet  began.  The  young  German  aforesaid  played  the  viola, 
while  the  'cello  was  divinely  plaj^ed  by  a  Hungarian,  of  whose 
outer  man  it  need  only  be  said  that  in  wild  profusion  of  much- 
tortured  hair,  in  Hebraism  of  feature,  and  swarthy  smoothness 
of  cheek,  he  belonged  to  that  type  which  Nature  would  seem  to 
have  already  used  to  excess  in  the  production  of  the  continental 
musician.  Rose  herself  was  violinist,  and  the  instruments 
dashed  into  the  opening  allegro  with  a  precision  and  an  entrain 
that  took  the  room  by  storm. 

In  the  middle  of  it,  Langham  pushed  his  way  into  the  crowd 
round  the  drawing-room  door.  Through  the  heads  about  him, 
he  could  see  her  standing  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  her 
head  turned  to  one  side,  really  in  the  natural  attitude  of  violin- 
playing,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  a  kind  of  ravishment  of 
listening — cheeks  flushed,  eyes  shining,  and  the  right  arm  and 
high-curved  wrist  managing  the  bow  with  a  grace  born  of 
knowlv'diie  and  fine  trainins:. 
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"  Very  much  improved,  eh?  "  said  an  English  professional  to 
a  German  neighbor,  lifting  his  ejVorows  interrogatively. 

The  other  nodded  with  the  business-like  air  of  one  who 
knows.  "  Joachim,  they  say,  loar  daruher  entziickt,  and  did 
his  best  vid  her,  and  now  D —  has  got  her" — naming  a  fa- 
mous violinist — "  she  vill  make  fast  brogress.  He  vill  scht^mp 
upon  her  treecks  !  " 

"  But  will  she  ever  be  more  than  a  ver^^  clever  amateur  ? 
Too  pretty,  eh?"  And  the  questioner  nudged  his  companion, 
dropping  his  voice. 

Langham  would  have  given  worlds  to  get  on  into  the  room, 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  speaker  by  preference,  but  the 
laws  of  mass  and  weight  had  him  at  their  mercy,  and  he  was 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Veil,  vid  a  bretty  woman 
— ilherhaupt — it  closnH  mean  business  !  It's  zoziet}^ — the  dukes 
and  the  duchesses — that  ruins  all  the  young  talents." 

This  whispered  conversation  went  on  during  the  andante. 
With  the  scherzo  the  two  hirsute  faces  broke  into  broad  smiles. 
The  artist  behind  each  woke  up,  and  Langham  heard  no  more, 
except  gutteral  sounds  of  delight  and  quick  notes  of  technical 
criticism. 

How  that  scherzo  danced  and  coquetted,  and  how  the  presto 
flew  as  though  all  the  winds  were  behind  it,  chasing  its  mad 
eddies  of  notes  through  listening  space  !  At  the  end,  amid  a 
wild  storm  of  applause,  she  laid  down  her  violin,  and,  proudly 
smiling,  her  breast  still  heaving  with  excitement  and  exertion, 
received  the  praises  of  those  crowding  round  her.  The  group 
round  the  door  was  precipitated  forward,  and  Langham  with 
it.  She  saw  him  in  a  moment.  Her  white  brow  contracted, 
and  she  gave  him  a  quick  but  hardly  smiling  glance  of  recog- 
nition through  the  crowd.  He  thought  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  at  her,  and  moved  aside  amid  the  general  hubbub  to 
look  at  a  picture. 

"  Mr.  Langham,  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

He  turned  sharply  and  found  her  beside  him.  She  had  come 
to  him  with  malice  in  her  heart — malice  born  of  smart  and  long- 
smoldering  pain  ;  but  as  she  caught  his  look,  the  look  of  the 
nervous,  short-sighted  scholar  and  recluse,  as  her  glance  swept 
over  the  delicate  refinement  of  the  face,  a  sudden  softness 
quivered  in  her  own.     The  game  was  so  defenseless  ! 

"  You  will  find  nobody  liere  you  know,"  she  said  abruptly, 
a  little  under  her  breath.  "  I  am  morally  certain  you  never  saw 
a  single  person  in  the  room  before  !     Shall  I  introduce  you  ?  " 

"  Delighted,  of  course.     But  don't  disturb  yourself*  about 
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me,  Mi?s  Leyburn.     I  come  out  of  my  hole  so  seldom,  every* 
thing  amuses  me — but  especially  looking  and  listening." 

"  Which  means,"  she  said,  with  frank  audacity,  '*  that  you 
dislike  ne\y  people  !  " 

His  eye  kindled  at  once.     "  Say  rather  that  it  means  a  pref- 
erence for  the  people  that  are  not  new  I     There  is  such  a  thing 
>  as  concentrating  one's  attention.     I  came  to  hear  you  play, 
Miss  Leyburn  I  " 
*     "  Well  ?  " 

She  Hanced  at  him  from  under  her  lonor  lashes,  one  hand 
playing  with  the  rings  on  the  other.  He  thought,  suddenly, 
Avith  a  stino:  of  res^ret,  of  the  confidinof  child  who  had  flushed 
under  his  praise  that  Sunday  evening  at  Murewell. 

"  Superb  !  "  he  said,  but  half  mechanically.  "  I  had  no 
notion  a  winter's  work  would  have  done  so  much  for  you. 
Was  Berlin  as  stimulating  as  you  expected  ?  When  I  heard 
pou  had  gone,  I  said  to  myself  :  '  Well,  at  least,  now,  there  is 
one  completely  happy  person  in  Europe  ! ' " 

"  Did  you  ?  How  easily  we  all  dogmatize  about  each 
other?"  she  said  scornfully.  Her  manner  was  by  no  means 
simple.  He  did  not  feel  himself  at  all  at  ease  with  her.  His 
very  embarrassment,  however,  drove  him  into  rashness,  as 
often  happens. 

"  I  thought  I  had  enough  to  go  upon  !  "  he  said  in  another 
tone  ;  and  his  black  eyes,  sparkling  as  though  a  film  had 
dropped  from  them,  supplied  the  reference  his  words  forbore. 

She  turned  away  from  him  with  a  perceptible  drawing  up 
of  the  whole  figure. 

"  Will  you  come  and  be  introduced  ?  "  she  asked  him,  coldly. 
He  bowed  as  coldly  and  followed  her.  Wholesome  resent- 
ment of  her  manner  was  denied  him.  He  had  asked  for  her 
friendship,  and  had  then  gone  away  and  forgotten  her. 
Clearly  wlmt  she  meant  him  to  see  now  was  that  they  were 
strangers  again.  Well,  she  was  amply  in  her  right.  He  sus- 
pected that  his  allusion  to  their  first  talk  over  the  fire  had  not 
been  unwelcome  to  her,  as  an  opportunity. 

And  he  had  actually  debated  whether  he  should  come,  lest 
in  spite  of  himself  she  might  beguile  him  once  more  into  those 
old  lapses  of  will  and  common  sense  !     Coxcomb  ! 

He  made  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  at  conversation  with  the 
lady  to  whom  she  had  introduced  him,  then  awkwardly  disen- 
gaged himself  and  went  to  stand  in  a  corner^and  study  his 
neighbors. 

Close  to  him,  he  found,  was  the  poet  of  the  party,  got  up  in 
the  most  correct  professional  costume — long  hair,  velvet  coat, 
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eyeglass  and  all.  His  extravagance,  however,  was  of  the  most 
conventional  type.  Only  his  vanity  had  a  touch  of  the  sub- 
lime. Langham,  who  possessed  a  sort  of  fine-ear  gift  for 
catching  conversation,  heard  him  saying  to  an  open-eyed 
ingenue  beside  him  : 

"  Oh,  ray  literary  baggage  is  small  as  yet.  I  have  only 
done,  perhaps,  three  things  that  will  live." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wood  ! "  said  the  maiden,  mildly  protesting 
1  against  so  much  modesty. 

He  smiled,  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  the  velvet 
coat.  "  But,  then,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  purest  candor, 
"  at  my  age  I  don't  think  Shelley  had  done  more  !  " 

Langham,  who,  like  all  shy  men,  was  liable  to  occasional 
explosions,  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit  of  coughing,  and 
had  to  retire  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  bard,  who  looked 
round  him,  disturbed  and  slightly  frowning. 

At  last  he  discovered  a  point  of  view  in  the  back  room 
whence  he  could  watch  the  humors  of  the  crowd  without  com- 
ing too  closely  in  contact  with  them.  What  a  miscellaneous 
collection  it  was  !  He  began  to  be  irritably  jealous  for  Rose's 
place  in  the  world.  She  ought  to  be  more  adequately  sur- 
rounded than  this.  What  was  Mrs.  Leyburn — what  were  the 
Elsmeres  about?  He  rebelled  against  the  thought  of  her  liv- 
ing perpetually  among  her  inferiors,  the  center  of  a  vulgar 
publicity,  queen  of  the  second  rate. 

It  provoked  him  that  she  should  be  amusing  herself  so  well. 
Her  laughter,  every  now  and  then,  came  ringing  into  the  back 
room.  And  presently  there  was  a  general  hubbub.  Langham 
craned  his  neck  forward,  and  saw  a  struggle  going  on  over  a 
roll  of  music,  between  Rose  and  the  long-haired,  long-nosed 
violoncellist.  Evidently  she  did  not  want  to  play  some  par- 
ticular piece,  and  wished  to  put  it  out  of  sight.  Whereupon 
the  Hungarian,  who  had  been  clamoring  for  it,  rushed  to  its 
rescue,  and  there  was  a  mock  fight  over  it.  At  last,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  room,  Rose  was  beaten,  and  her  conqueror, 
flourishing  the  music  on  high,  executed  a  kind  of  pas  seul  of 
triumph. 

"  Victoria  f'' \\Q  cvi^di.  "Xow  denn  for  de  conditions  of 
peace.  Mees  Rose,  vill  you  kindly  tune  up  ?  You  are  as  moch 
beaten  as  the  French  atSedan." 

"  Not  a  stone  of  m^^  fortresses,  not  an  inch  of  my  territorjM  " 
said  Rose,  with  fine  emphasis,  crossing  her  white  wrists  be- 
fore her. 

The  Hungarian  looked  at  her,  the  wild,  poetic  strain  in  him 
which  W'as  the  strain  of  race  reasserting  itself. 
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"  But  if  de  victor  bows,"  he  said,  dropping  on  one  knee 
before  her.  "  If  force  lay  down  his  spoils  at  de  feet  of 
beauty  ?  " 

The  circle  round  thera  applauded  hotly,  the  touch  of  the- 
atricality finding  immediate  response.  Langham  was  remorse- 
lessly conscious  of  the  man's  absurd  clievelure  and  ill-fitting 
clothes.  But  Rose  herself  had  evidently  nothing  but  relish  for 
the  scene.  Proudly  smiling,  she  held  out  her  hand  for  her 
propert}^  and  as  soon  as  she  had  it  safe,  she  whisked  it  into  the 
open  drawer  of  a  cabinet  standing  near,  and  drawing  out  the 
key,  held  it  up  a  moment  in  her  taper  fingers,  and  then,  de- 
positing it  in  a  little  velvet  bag  hanging  at  her  girdle,  she 
closed  the  snap  upon  it  with  a  little  vindictive  wave  of  triumph. 
Every  movement  was  graceful,  rapid,  effective. 

Half  a  dozen  German  throats  broke  into  guttural  protest. 
Amid  the  storm  of  laughter  and  remonstrance,  tlie  door  sud- 
denly opened.  The  fluttered  parlor-maid  mumbled  a  long 
name,  and,  with  a  port  of  soldierly  uprightness,  there  advanced 
behind  her  a  a  large,  fair-haired  woman,  followed  by  a  gentle- 
man, and  in  the  distance  by  another  figure. 

Rose  drew  back  a  moment,  astounded,  one  hand  on  the 
piano,  her  dress  sweeping  round  her.  An  awkward  silence  fell 
on  the  chattering  circle  of  musicians. 

"  Good  heavens,"  said  Langham  to  himself,  "  Lady  Char- 
lotte Wynnstay  !  " 

"  How  do  3^ou  do,  IMiss  Leyburn?"  said  one  of  the  most 
piercing  of  voices.  "  Are  you  surprised  to  see  me  ?  You  didn't 
ask  me^ — perhaps  you  don't  want  me.  But  I  have  come,  you 
see,  partly  because  my  nephew  was  coming,"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  gentlemen  behind  her,  "  partlj^  because  I  meant  to  pun- 
ish 3^ou  for  not  having  come  to  see  me  last  Thursday.  Why 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Because  we  thought  you  were  still  away,"  said  Rose,  who 
had  by  this  time  recovered  her  self-possession.  "  But  if  you 
meant  to  punish  me.  Lady  Charlotte,  you  have  done  it  badly. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  May  I  introduce  my  sister.  Agnes, 
will  you  find  Lady  Charlotte  Wynnstay  a  chair  hj  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  wish,  I  see,  to  dispose  of  me  at  once,"  said  the 
other  imperturbably.     "  What  is  happening  ?     Is  it  music  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Charlotte"  that  is  most  disingenuous  on  your  part. 
I  gave  you  ample  warning." 

Rose  turned  a  smiling  face  toward  the  speaker.  It  was  Mr. 
Flaxman,  Lady  Charlotte's  companion. 

"  You  need  not  have  drawn  the  picture  too  black,  Mr.  Flax- 
Cian.     There  is  an  escape.     If  Lady  Charlotte  will  only  let  my 
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sister  take  her  into  the  next  room,  she  will  find  herself  well  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  music.  Oh,  Robert  !  Here  you  are  at 
last  !  Ladj  Charlotte,  you  remember  my  brother-in-law  ? 
Robert,  will  you  get  Lady  Charlotte  some  tea  ?  " 

"Jam  not  going  to  be  banished,"  said  Mr.  Flaxman,  look' 
ing  down  upon  her,  his  well-bred,  slightly  worn  face  aglow 
with  animation  and  pleasure. 

"  Then  you  will  be  deafened,"  said  Rose,  laughing,  as  she 
escaped  from  him  a  moment,  to  arrange  for  a  song  from  a  tall, 
formidable  maiden,  built  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
contralto  heroines,  with  a  voice  which  bore  out  the  ample 
promise  of  her  frame. 

"  Your  sister  is  a  terribly  self-possessed  young  person,  Mr. 
Elsmere,"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  as  Robert  piloted  her  across 
the  room. 

"  Does  that  imply  praise  or  blame  on  your  part,  Lady  Char- 
lotte ?  "  asked  Robert,  smiling. 

''  Neither  at  present.  I  don't  know  Miss  Leyburn  well 
enough.  I  merely  state  a  fact.  No  tea,  Mr.  Elsmere.  I  have 
had  three  teas  already,  and  lam  not  like  the  American  woman 
who  could  always  worry  down  another  cup." 

She  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Leyburn  ;  but  the  plaintive  in- 
valid was  immediately  seized  with  terror  of  her  voice  and  ap- 
pearance, and  was  infinitely  grateful  to  Robert  for  removing 
her  as  promptly  as  possible  to  a  chair  on  the  border  of  the  two 
rooms  where  she  could  talk  or  listen  as  she  pleased.  For  a 
few  moments  she  listened  to  Fraulein  Adelmann's  veiled,  un- 
manageable contralto  ;  then  she  turned  magisterially  to  Robert 
standing  behind  her. 

"  The  art  of  singing  has  gone  out,"  she  declared,  "  since 
the  Germans  have  been  allowed  to  meddle  in  it.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Elsmere,  hoAV  do  you  manage  to  be  here  ?  Are  you  tak- 
ing a  holiday  ?  " 

Robert  looked  at  her  Avith  a  start. 

"  I  have  left  Murewell,  Lady  Charlotte." 

"  Left  Murewell  !  "  she  said,  in  astonishment,  turning  round 
to  look  at  him,  her  eyeglass  in  her  eye.  "  ^hy  has 
Helen  told  me  nothing  about  it  !  Have  you  got  another 
living  ?  " 

"  No.  My  wife  and  I  are  settling  in  London.  We  only 
told  Lady  Helen  of  our  intentions  a  few  weeks  ago." 

To  which  it  may  be  added  that  Lady  Helen,  touched  and 
dismayed  by  Elsmere's  letter  to  her,  had  not  been  very  eager 
to  hand  over  the  woes  of  her  friends  to  her  aunt's  cool  and 
irresponsible  comments. 
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Lady  Charlotte  deliberately  looked  at  him  a  minute  longer 
through  her  glass.     Then  she  let  it  fall. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  any  more,  I  can  see,  Mr.  Els- 
mere.     But  you  will  allow  me  to  be  astonished  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  smiling  sadly,  and  immediately  after- 
ward relapsing  into  silence. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  squire  latelyj  "  he  asked  her,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Not  from  him.  We  are  excellent  friends  when  we  meet, 
but  he  doesn't  consider  me  worth  writing  to.  His  sister — 
little  idiot — writes  to  me  every  now  and  then.  But  she  has 
not  vouchsafed  me  a  letter  since  the  summer.  I  should  say 
from  the  last  accounts  that  he  was  breaking." 

"He  had  a  mysterious  attack  of  illness  just  before  I  left," 
said  Robert,  gravely.     "  It  made  one  anxious." 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  old  story.  All  the  Wendovers  have  died  of 
weak  hearts  or  queer  brains — generally  of  both  together.  I 
imagine  you  had  some  experience  of  the  squire's  queerness  at 
one  time,  Mr.  Elsmere.  I  can't  sa}^  you  and  he  seemed  to  be 
on  particularly  good  terms  on  the  only  occasion  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Murewell." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  smiUng  grimly.  She  had  a  curiously 
exact  memory  for  the  unpleasant  scenes  of  life. 

"  Oh,  you  remember  that  unlucky  evening  !  "  said  Robert, 
reddening  a  little.  "  We  soon  got  over  that.  We  became 
great  friends." 

Again,  however.  Lady  Charlotte  was  struck  by  the  quiet 
melancholy  of  his  tone.  How  strangely  the  look  of  youth — 
which  had  been  so  attractive  in  him  the  j^ear  before — had 
ebbed  from  the  man's  face — from  complexion,  eyes,  expression! 
She  stared  at  him,  full  of  a  brusque,  tormenting  curiosity  as 
to  the  how  and  why. 

"  I  hope  there  is  some  one  among  you  strong  enough  to  man-, 
age  Miss  Rose,"  she  said,  presently,  with  an  abrupt  change  oi\ 
subject.  "  That  little  sister-in-law  of  yours  is  going  to  be  the 
rage." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  cried  Robert,  fervently. 

"  Heaven  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  is  tv.ice  as  pretty 
as  she  was  last  year  ;  I  am  told  she  plays  twice  as  well.  She 
had  always  the  sort  of  manner  that  provoked  people  one  mo- 
ment and  charmed  them  the  nejtt.  And,  to  judge  by  my  few 
words  with  her  just  now,  I  should  say  she  had  developed  it 
finely.  Well,  now,  3Ir.  Elsmere,  who  is  going  to  take  care 
of  her  ?  " 

'*  I  suppose  we  shall  all  have  a  try  at  it,  Lady  Charlotte/' 
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"  Her  mother  doesn't  look  to  me  a  person  of  nerve  enough," 
said  Lady  Charlotte  coolly.  "  She  is  a  girl  certain — absolute- 
ly certain — to  have  adventures,  and  you  may  as  well  be  pre- 
pared for  them." 

*'  I  can  only  trust  she  will  disappoint  your  expectations, 
Lady  Charlotte,"  said  Robert,  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  em- 
phasis. 

"  Elsmere,  who  is  that  man  talking  to  Miss  Leyburn  ?  "  asked 
Langhara  as  the  two  friends  stood  side  by  side,  a  little  later, 
watching  the  spectacle. 

"  A  certain  Mr.  Flaxman,  brother  to  a  pretty  little  neighbor 
of  ours  in  Surrey — Lady  Helen  Yarley — and  nephew  to  Lady 
Charlotte.  I  have  not  seen  him  here  before  ;  but  I  think  the 
girls  like  him." 

"  Is  he  the  Flaxman  who  got  the  mathematical  prize  at 
Berlin  last  year  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  I  believe  so.  A  striking  person  altogether.  He  is 
enormously  rich.  Lady  Helen  tells  me,  in  spite  of  an  elder 
brother.  All  the  money  in  his  mother's  family  has  come  to 
him,  and  he  is  the  heir  to  Lord  Daniel's  great  Derbj^shire 
property.  Twelve  years  ago  I  used  to  hear  him  talked  about 
Incessantly  by  the  Cambridge  men  one  met.  "  Citizen  Flax- 
man "  they  called  him,  for  his  opinions'  sake.  He  would  ask 
his  scout  to  dinner,  and  insist  on  dining  with  his  own  servants, 
and  shaking  hands  with  his  friends'  butlers.  The  scouts  and 
the  butlers  j^ut  an  end  to  that,  and  altogether,  I  imagine,  the 
world  disappointed  him.  He  has  a  story,  poor  fellow,  too — a 
j^oung  wife,  who  died  with  her  first  baby  ten  years  ago.  The 
world  supposes  him  never  to  have  got  over  it,  Avhich  makes 
him  all  the  more  interesting.  A  distinguished  face,  don't  you 
think  ? — the  good  type  of  English  aristocrat." 

Langham  assented.  But  his  attention  was  fixed  on  theV 
group  in  which  Rose's  bright  hair  was  conspicuous  ;  and  wheni 
Robert  left  him  and  went  to  amuse  Mrs.  Leyburn,  he  still  stood 
rooted  to  the  same  spot  watching.  Rose  was  leaning  against 
the  piano,  one  hand  behind  her,  her  whole  attitude  full  of  a 
young,  eas}^,  self-confident  grace.  Mr.  Flaxman  was  standing 
beside  her,  and  they  were  deep  in  talk — serious  talk  apparently, 
to  judge  by  her  quiet  manner  and  the  charmed,  attentive 
interest  of  his  look.  Occasional]}^,  however,  there  was  a  sally 
on  her  part,  and  an  answering  flash  of  laughter  on  his  ;  but 
the  stream  of  conversation  closed  immediately  over  the  inter- 
ruption^ and  flowed  on  as  evenly  as  before. 

UnQQuseiously  Lapgbaui  retreated  further  and  further  into 
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the  comparative  darkness  of  the  inner  room  He  felt  himself 
8in<^ularly  insignificant  and  out  of  place,  and  he  made  no  more 
efforts  to  talk.  Rose  plaved  a  violin  solo,  and  played  it  wuh 
astonishin-  delicacy  and  fiVe.  When  it  was  over  Langaam  saw 
her  turn  from  the  applauding  circle  crowding  in  upon  her  and 
throw  a  smiling  interrogative  look  over  her  slioulder  at  .vlr. 
Flaxman.  Mr.  Flaxman  bent  over  her,  and  as  he  spoke 
Langham  caught  her  flush  and  the  excited  sparkle  of  l|er  ^y^^- 
Vv  as  this  the -some  one  in  the  stream'?     No  doubt  ?-no 

""menthe  partv  broke  up  Langham  found  himself  borne 
toward  the  outer  room,  and  befere  he  knew  where  he  was 
froinor  he  was  standing  beside  her.  i     i    n 

^'Are  i/ou  here  still?  she  said  to  him,  startled  as  he  held 
ont  his  hand.  He  replied  by  some  comments  on  the  music  a 
little  lumbering  and  infelicitous,  as  all  his  small-talk  was.  t^he 
hardlv  listened,  but  presently  she  looked  up  nervously,  com- 
pelled as  it  were  by  the  great  melancholy  eyes  above  her 

"  We  are  not  alwavs  in  this  turmoil,  Mr.  Langham.^  x  ei- 
hai)s  some  other  day  ^ou  will  come  and  make  friends  with  my 
mother?" 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 
Naturally,  it  was  during  their  two  months  of  autumn 
travel  that  Elsmere  and  Catherine  first  realized  m  detail  what 
Elsmere's  act  was  to  mean  to  them,  as  husband  and  wite,in  tne 
future.  Each  left  England  with  the  most  tender  and  heroic 
resolves.  And  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  life  will  need 
to  be  told  that  even  for  these  two  finely  natured  people  sucli 
resolves  were  infinitely  easier  to  make  than  to  carry  out.         ^^ 

"I  will  not  preach  to  you— I  will  not  persecute  you  ! 
Catherine  had  said  to  her  husband  at  the  moment  of  her  first 
shock  and  anguish.  And  she  did  her  utmost,  poor  thing,  to  keep 
iher  word  '  All  through  the  innumerable  bitternesses  whici 
Accompanied  Elsmere's  withdrawal  from  Murewell-the  letters 
which  followed  them,  the  remonstrances  of  pubhc  and  private 
friends,  the  paragraphs  which  found  their  way,  do  what  thev 
would,  into  the  newspapers-the  pain  of  deserting,  as  it  seemed 
to  her  certain  poor  and  helpless  folk  who  had  been  taught  to 
look  to  her  and  Robert,  and  whose  bewildered  lamen  ations 
came  to  them  through  young  Armitstead-thiumgh  all  this  she 
held  her  peace  ;  she  did  her  best  to  soften  Robert's  grief  :  sho 
never  once  reproached  him  with  her  own.      ^        ^  ,    .    . 

But  at  tlie  same  time  the  inevitable  separation  of  their  inmost 
hopes  and  beliefs  had  thrown  her  back  on  herself,  had  immense- 
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ly  strengthened  that  puritan  independent  fiber  in  her  which  her 
youth  had  developed,  and  which  her  happy  marriage  had  only 
temporarily  masked,  not  weakened.  Never  had  Catherine  be- 
lieved sb  strongly  and  intensely  as  now,  when  the  husband, who 
had  been  the  guide  and  inspirer  of  her  religious  life,  had  given 
up  the  o]d  faith  and  practices.  By  virtue  of  a  kind  of  nervous 
,  instinctive  dread,  his  relaxations  bred  increased  rigidity  in  her. 
Often  when  slie  was  alone — or  at  night — she  was  seized  with  a 
lonely,  an  awful  sense  of  responsibility.  Oh  !  let  her  guard 
her  faith,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  her  child's,  her  Lord's, 
but  for  his — that  it  might  be  given  to  her  patience  at  last  to 
lead  him  back. 

And  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  possible  to  guard 
it  was  to  set  up  certain  barriers  of  silence.  She  feared  that 
fiery,  persuasive  quality  in  Robert  she  had  so  often  seen  at  work 
on  other  people.  With  him  conviction  was  life — it  was  the  man 
himself,  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  How  was  she  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  these  new  ardors  with  which  his  mind  was  filling — 
she  who  loved  him! — except  by  building,  at  any  rate  for  the 
time,  an  inclosure  of  silence  round  her  Christian  beliefs  ?  It 
was  in  some  way  a  pathetic  repetition  of  the  situation  between 
Robert  and  the  squire  in  the  early  days  of  their  friendship,  but 
in  Catherine's  mind  there  was  no  troubling  presence  of  new 
knowledge  conspiring  from  within  with  the  foi'ce  without.  At 
this  moment  of  her  life  she  was  more  passionate!}^  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  only  knowledge  truly  worth  having  in  this 
world  was  the  knowledge  of  God's  mercies  in  Christ. 

So  gradually  with  a  gentle  persistency  she  withdrew  certain 
parts  of  herself  from  Robert's  ken;  she  avoided  certain  sub- 
jects, or  anything  that  might  lead  to  them;  she  ignored  the 
leligions  and  philosophical  books  he  was  constantly  reading; 
she  prayed  and  thought  alone — always  of  him,  of  him — but  still 
resolutely  alone.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  so  great  a 
change  in  their  life  could  be  effected  without  a  perpetual  sense 
of  breaking  links,  a  perpetual  series  of  dumb  wounds  and  griefs 
on  both  sides.  There  came  a  moment  when,  as  he  sat  alone 
one  evening  in  a  pine  wood  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Elsmere 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
and  illusions,  their  relation  to  each  other  icas  altering,  dwindl- 
ing, impoverishing  :  the  terror  of  that  summer  night  at  Mure- 
well  was  being  dismally  justified. 

His  own  mind  during  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
discovery,  "  sailing  the  seas  where  there  was  never  sand  " — the 
vast,  shadowy  seas  of  speculative  thouo^ht.  All  his  life,  reserve 
to  those  nearest  to  him  had  been  pain  and  grief  to  him.     H© 
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was  one  of  those  people,  as  we  know,  who  throw  off  readily:  to 
whom  sympathy,  expansion,  are  indispensable;  who  suffer  phys- 
ically and  mentally  from  anything  cold  and  rigid  beside  them. 
And  now,  at  every  turn,  in  their  talk,  their  reading,  in  many 
of  the  smallest  details  of  their  common  existence,  Elsmere  be- 
gan to  feel  the  presence  of  this  cold  and  rigid  something.  He 
was  ever  conscious  of  self-defense  on  her  side,  of  pained  draw- 
ing back  on  his.  And  with  every  succeeding  effort  of  his  at 
self-repression,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  fresh  nails  were 
driven  into  the  coffin  of  that  old  free  habit  of  perfect  confidence 
which  had  made  the  heaven  of  their  life  since  they  had  been 
man  and  wife. 

He  sat  on  for  long,  through  the  September  evening,  ponder- 
ing, wrestling.  Was  it  simply  inevitable,  the  natural  result  of 
his  own  act,  and  of  her  antecedents,  to  which  he  must  submit 
himself,  as  to  any  mutilation  or  loss  of  power  in  the  body  ? 
The  young  lover  and  husband  rebelled — the  believer  rebelled — 
against  the  admission.  Probably  if  his  change  had  left  him 
anchorless  and  forsaken,  as  it  leaves  many  men,  he  would  have 
been  ready  enough  to  submit,  in  terror  lest  his  own  forlornness 
should  bring  about  hers.  But  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  con- 
fusion which  inevitably  attends  any  wholesale  reconstruction 
of  a  man's  platform  of  action,  he  had  never  been  more  sure  of 
God,  or  the  Divine  aims  of  the  world,  than  now  ;  never  more 
open  than  now,  amid  this  exquisite  Alpine  world,  to  those  pas- 
sionate moments  of  religious  trust  which  are  man's  eternal  de- 
fiance to  the  iron  silences  about  him.  Originally,  as  we  know, 
he  had  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  change  in  her  correspond- 
ing to  his  own;  now  that  his  own  foothold  was  strengthening, 
his  longing  for  a  new  union  was  overpowering  that  old  dread. 
The  proselytizing  instinct  may  be  never  quite  morally  defensi- 
ble, even  as  between  husband  and  wife.  Nevertheless,  in  all 
strong,  convinced,  and  ardent  souls  it  exists,  and  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

At  last  one  evening  he  was  overcome  by  a  sudden  impulse 
which  neutralized  for  the  moment  his  nervous  dread  of  hurting 
her.  Some  little  incident  of  their  day  together  was  rankling, 
and  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  almost  any  violent  protest 
ou  her  part  would  have  been  preferable  to  this  constant  soft 
evasion  of  hers,  which  was  graduall}^,  imperceptibly  dividing 
heart  from  heart. 

They  were  in  a  bare  attic  room  at  the  very  top  of  one  of  the 
huge  newly  built  liotels  which  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
invaded  all  the  high  places  of  Switzerland.  The  August  which 
had  been  so  hot  in  England  had  been  rainy  and  broken  in  Swit- 
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zerland.  But  it  bad  been  followed  by  a  warm  and  mellow  Sep- 
tember, and  tlie  favorite  hotels  below  a  certain  height  were  still 
full.  When  the  Elsnieres  arrived  at  Les  Avants,  tliis  scantily 
furnished  garret,  out  of  which  some  servants  had  been  hurried 
to  make  room  for  them,  was  all  that  could  be  found.  They, 
however,  liked  it  for  its  space  and  its  view.  They  looked  side- 
ways from  their  window  on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  three 
thousand  feet  below  them.  Opposite,  across  the  blue  water,  rose> 
a  grandiose  rampart  of  mountains,  the  stage  on  v/hich  from 
morn  till  night  the  sun  went  through  a  long  transformation 
scene  of  beaut}^  The  v/ater  was  marked  every  now  and  then 
by  passing  boats  and  steamers — tiny  specks  whicli  served  to 
measure  the  vastness  of  all  around  them.  To  right  and  left, 
spurs  of  green  mountain  shutout  alike  the  lower  lake  and  the 
icy  splendors  of  the  "  Valais  depths  profound."  What  made  the 
charm  of  the  narrow  prospect  was,  first,  the  sense  it  produced 
in  the  spectator  of  hanging  dizzily  above  the  lake,  with  infinite 
air  below  him,  and,  then,  the  magical  effects  of  dawn  and  even- 
ing, when  wreaths  of  mist  would  blot  out  the  valle^^  and  tlie 
lake,  and  leave  the  eye  of  the  watcher  face  to  face  across  the 
fathomless  ab^^ss  witli  tlie  majestic  mountain  mass,  and  its  at- 
tendant retinue  of  clouds,  as  though  they  and  he  were  alone  in 
the  universe. 

It  was  a  peaceful  September  night.  From  the  open  window 
beside  him  Robert  could  see  a  world  of  high  moonlight,  limited 
and  invaded  on  all  sides  b}^  sharp,  black  masses  of  shade.  A  few 
rare  lights  glimmered  on  the  spreading  alp  below,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  breath  of  music  came  to  them,  wafted  from  a 
military  band  playing  a  mile  or  two  away.  They  had  been 
climbing  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  Catherine  was  lying  down, 
her  brown  hair  loose  about  her,  the  thin  oval  of  her  face  and 
clear  line  of  brow  just  visible  in  the  dim  candle-light. 

Suddenh^  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  was  always  near  him,  though  there  had  been  no 
common  reading  since  that  bitter  day  of  his  confession  to  her. 
The  mark  still  lay  in  the  well-worn  volume  at  the  point  reached 
in  their  last  reading  at  Murewell.  He  opened  upon  it,  and 
began  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John. 

Catherine  trembled  when  she  saw  him  take  up  the  book. 
He  began  without  preface,  treating  the  passage  before  him  in 
his  usual  way — that  is  to  say,  taking  verse  after  verse  in  the 
Greek,  translating  and  commenting.  She  never  spoke  all 
through,  and  at  last  he  closed  the  little  Testament  and  bent 
toward  her,  his  look  full  of  feeling. 

"  Catherine  !  can't  you  let  me — will  you  never  let  me  t^U 
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you,  now,  how  tliat  story — how  the  old  things — affect  me,  from 
the  new  point  of  view?  You  always  stop  me  when  I  try.  I 
believe  you  think  of  me  as  having  thrown  it  all  away.  Would 
it  not  comfort  you  sometimes  if  you  knew  that  although  much 
of  the  Gospels,  this  very  raising  of  Lazarus,  for  instance,  seem 
to  me  no  longer  true  in  the  historical  sense,  still  they  are  al- 
ways full  to  me  of  an  ideal,  a  poetical  truth  ?  Lazarus  may 
not  have  died  and  come  to  life,  may  never  have  existed  ;  but 
still  to  me,  now  as  always,  love  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
*  resurrection  '  and  '  life.' " 

He  spoke  with  the  most  painful  diffidence,  the  most  wistful 
tenderness. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Catherine  said,  in  a  rigid,  con- 
strained voice: 

"  If  the  Gospels  are  not  true  in  fact,  as  history,  a&  reality,  I 
can  not  see  how  they  are  true  at  all,  or  of  any  value." 

The  next  minute  slie  rose,  and  going  to  the  little  wooden 
dressing-table,  she  began  to  brush  out  and  plait  for  the  night 
her  straight,  silky  veil  of  hair.  As  she  passed  him  Robert  saw 
her  face  pale  and  set. 

He  sat  quiet  another  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  went  to- 
ward her  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

*'  Catherine,"  he  said  to  her.  his  lips  trembling,  "am  I  never 
to  speak  my  mind  to  you  any  more  ?  Do  you  mean  always  to 
hold  me  at  arm's  length — to  refuse  always  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  in  defense  of  the  change  whicli  has  cost  us  both  so 
much  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  trying  hard  to  restrain  herself.  But  it  was  of 
no  use.     She  broke  into  tears — quiet  but  most  bitter  tears. 

"  Robert,  I  can  not  !  Oh  !  you  must  see  that  I  can  not.  It 
is  not  because  I  am  hard,  but  because  I  am  weak.  How  can 
I  stand  up  against  you  ?  I  dare  not — I  dare  not.  If  you 
were  not  yourself — not  my  husband — " 

Her  voice  dropped.     Robert  guessed  that  at  the  bottom  cf ; 
her  resistance  there  was  an  intolerable  fear  of  what  love  might 
do  with  her  if  she  once  gave  it  an  opening.      He  felt  himself 
cruel,  brutal,  and  yet  an  urgent  sense  of  all  that  was  at  stake 
drove  him  on. 

"  I  would  not  press  or  worry  you,  God  knows  ! "  he  said 
almost  piteously,  kissing  her  forehead  as  she  laj  against  him. 

"  But  remember,  Catherine,  I  can  not  put  these  things  aside. 
I  once  thought  I  could — that  I  could  fall  back  on  my  historical 
work,  and  leave  religious  matters  alone  as  far  as  criticism  was 
conceiTied.  But  I  can  not.  Tliey  fill  my  mind  more  and 
more.     I  feel  more  and  more  impelled  to  search  them  out,  and 
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to  put  my  conclusions  about  them  into  shape.  And  all  the  time 
this  is  going  on,  are  you  and  I  to  remain  ^strangers  to  one  an- 
other in  all  that  concerns  our  truest  life — are  we,  Catherine  I  " 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice  of  intense  feeling.  She  turned  her 
face  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  hand.  Both  had  the  scene  in 
the  wood-path  after  her  flight  and  return  in  their  minds,  and 
both  were  filled  with  a  despairing  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
living,  not  through  great  crises,  but  through  the  details  of 
every  day. 

"  Could  you  not  work  at  other  things  ?  "  she  whispered. 

He  was  silent,  lookino^  straio^ht  before  him  into  the  moon- 
light  shimmer  and  white,  spectral  hazes  of  the  valley,  his  arms 
still  round  her. 

"  No  !  "  he  burst  out  at  last  ;  "  not  till  I  have  satisfied  my- 
=S.elf.  I  feel  it  burning  within  me,  like  a  command  from  God, 
to  work  out  the  problem,  to  make  it  clearer  to  myself — and  to 
others,"  he  added,  deliberately. 

Her  heart  sank  Avithin  her.  The  last  words  called  up  before 
her  a  dismal  future  of  controversy  and  publicity,  in  which  at 
every  step  she  would  be  condemning  her  husband. 

"  And  all  this  time,  all  these  years,  perhaps,"  he  went  on — 
before,  in  her  perplexity,  she  would  find  words — "is  my  wife 
never  going  to  let  me  speak  fi-eely  to  her  ?  Am  I  to  act,  think, 
judge,  without  her  knowledge?  Is  she  to  know  less  of  me 
than  a  friend,  less  even  than  the  public  for  whom  I  write  or 
speak  ?  " 

It  seemed  intolerable  to  him,  all  the  more  that  every  mo- 
ment they  stood  there  together  it  was  being  impressed  upon 
him  that  in  fact  this  was  what  she  meant,  what  she  had  con- 
templated from  the  beginning, 

"  Robert,  I  can  not  defend  myself  against  you,"  she  cried, 
again  clinging  to  him.  "  Oh,  think  for  me  !  You  know  what 
I  feel  ;  that  I  dare  not  risk  what  is  not  mine  !  " 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  then  moved  away  from  her  to  the 
window.  It  began  to  be  plain  to  him  that  his  effort  was 
merely  futile  and  had  bettor  not  have  been  made.  But  his 
heart  was  very  sore. 

"  Do  yon  ever  ask  yourself,"  he  said  presently,  looking 
steadily  into  the  night — "  no,  I  don't  think  you  can,  Catherine 
— what  part  the  reasoning  facult}',  that  faculty  which  marks 
us  out  from  the  animal,  was  meant  to  play  in  life  ?  Did  God 
give  it  to  us  simplj^  that  you  might  trample  upon  it  and  ignore 
it,  both  in  yourself  and  me  ?" 

She  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  sat  with  clasped  hands, 
her  hair  falling  about  her  white  dressing  gown,  and  framing 
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the  nobly  featured  face  blanched  by  the  moonlight.  She  did 
not  attempt  a  reply,  but  the  melancholy  of  an  invincible  reso- 
lution, which  was,  so  to  speak,  not  her  own  doing,  but  rather 
was  like  a  necessity  imposed  upon  her  from  outside,  breathed 
through  her  silence. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  She  raised  her  arms,  and  the 
gesture  reminded  him  for  a  moment  of  the  Donatello  figure  in 
the  Murewell  library — the  same  delicate,  austere  beauty,  the 
same  tenderness,  the  same  underlying  reserve.  He  took  her 
outstretched  hands  and  held  them  against  his  breast.  His 
hotly  beating  heart  told  him  that  he  was  perfectly  right,  and 
that  to  accept  the  barriers  she  was  setting  up  would  impover- 
ish  all  their  future  life  together.  But  he  could  not  struggle 
with  the  woman  on  whom  he  had  already  inflicted  so  severe  a 
practical  trial.  Moreover,  he  felt  strar  ^ely  as  h  '  -;ood  there 
the  danger  of  rousing  in  her  those  i..imitable  poi>oibilities  of 
the  religious  temper,  the  dread  of  which  had  once  before 
risen  specter-like  in  his  heart. 

So  once  more  he  yielded.  She  rewarded  him  with  all  the 
charm,  all  the  delightf ulness  of  which  under  th:  circumstances 
she  was  mistress.  They  wandered  up  the  Rhone  valley,  through 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  spent  a  fortnight  between  Como  and  Lu- 
gano. During  these  days  her  one  thought  was  to  revive  and 
refresh  him,  and  he  let  her  tend  him,  and  lent  himself  to  the 
various  heroic  futilities  by  which  she  would  try— as  part  of  her 
nursing  mission— to  make  the  future  look  less  empty  and  their 
distress  less  real.  Of  course  under  all  this  delicate  give  and 
take  both  suffered;  both  felt  that  the  promise  of  their  marriage 
had  failed  them,  and  that  they  had  come  dismally  down  to  sec- 
ond best.  But  after  all  they  were  young,  and  the  autumn  was 
beautiful— and  though  they  hurt  each  other,  they  were  alone 
together  and  constantly,  passionately  interested  in  each  other. 
Italy,  too,  softened  airthings— even  Catherine's  English  tone 
and^  temper.  As  long  as  the  delicious  luxury  of  the  Italian 
autumn,  with  all  its  pi'imitive  pagan  suggestiveness,  was  still 
round  them  ;  as  long  as  they  were  still  among  the  cities  of  the 
Lombard  plain — that  battle-ground  and  highway  of  nations, 
which  roused  all  Robert's  historical  enthusiasm,  and  set  him 
reading,  discussing,  thinking,  in  his  old  impetuous  way,  about 
something  else  than  minute  problems  of  Ciiristian  evidence — 
the  new-born  friction  between  them  was  necessarily  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

But  with  their  return  home,  with  their  plunge  into  London 
life,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  began  to  define  themselveg 
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more  sliarply.  In  after-years,  one  of  Catherine's  dearest 
memories  was  the  memory  of  their  first  installment  in  the 
Bedford  Square  house.  Robert's  anxiety  to  make  it  pleasant 
and  home-like  was  pitiful  to  watch.  He  had  none  of  the 
modern  passion  for  upholstery,  and  probably  the  vaguest 
notions  of  what  was  aesthetically  correct.  But  during  their 
furnishing  days  he  was  never  tired  of  wandering  about  in 
search  of  pretty  things — a  rug,  a  screen,  an  engraving — which 
might  brighten  the  rooms  in  which  Catherine  was  to  live.  He 
would  put  everything  in  its  place  with  a  restless  eagerness, 
and  then  Catherine  would  be  called  in,  and  would  play  her 
part  bravely.  She  would  smile  and  ask  questions,  and  admire, 
and  then  when  Robert  had  gone,  she  would  move  slowly  to 
the  window  and  look  out  at  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
Museum  frowning  beyond  the  little  dingy  strip  of  garden, 
with  a  sick  longing  in  her  heart  for  the  Murewell  corn-field, 
the  wood-path,  the  village,  the  free  air-bathed  spaces  of  heath 
and  common.  Oh  !  this  huge  London,  with  its  unfathomable 
poverty  and  its  heartless  wealth — how  it  oppressed  and  be- 
wildered her  !  Its  mere  grime  and  squalor,  its  murky,  poisoned 
atmosphere,  were  a  perpetual  trial  to  the  countrvAvoman 
brought  up  amid  the  dash  of  mountain  streams  and  the  scents 
of  mountain  pastures.  She  drooped  physically  for  a  time,  as 
did  the  child. 

But  morally  I  "With  Catherine  everything  really  depended 
on  the  moral  state.  She  could  have  followed  Robert  to  a 
London  living  with  a  joy  and  hope  w^hich  would  have  com- 
pletely deadened  all  these  repulsions  of  the  senses  now  so 
active  in  her.  But  without  this  inner  glow,  in  the  presence  of 
the  profound  spiritual  difference  circumstances  had  developed 
between  her  and  the  man  she  loved,  everything  was  a  burden. 
Even  her  religion,  though  she  clung  to  it  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing tenacity,  failed  at  this  period  to  bring  her  much  comfort. 
Every  night  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  day  had  been  on<e  long 
and  dreary  struggle  to  make  something  out  of  nothing  ;  and 
in  the  morning  the  night,  too,  seemed  to  have  been  alive  with 
conflict — All  thy  leaves  and  thy  storms  have  gone  over  me  ! 

Robert  guessed  it  all,  and  whatever  remorseful  love  could 
do  to  soften  such  a  strain  and  burden  lie  tried  to  do.  He  en- 
couraged her  to  find  work  among  the  poor  ;  he  tried  in  the 
tenderest  ways  to  interest  her  in  the  great  spectacle  of  London 
life  which  was  already,  in  spite  of  yearning  and  regret,  begin- 
ning to  fascinate  and  absoib  himself.  But  their  standards 
were  now  so  different  that  she  was  constantly  shrinking  from 
what  attracted  him,  or  painfully  judging  what  was  to  him 
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mere]}'  curious  and  interesting.  He  was  really  more  and  more 
oppressed  by  her  intellectual  limitations,  tliough  never  con- 
sciously would  he  have  allowed  liimself  to  admit  them,  and  she 
was  more  and  more  bewildered  by  what  constantl}'  seemed  to 
her  a  breaking-up  of  principle,  a  relaxation  of  moral  fiber. 

And  the  work  among  the  poor  was  difficult.  Robert  in- 
stintively  felt  that  for  him  to  offer  his  sei-vices  in  charitable 
work  to  the  narrow  Evangelical,  whose  church  Catherine  had 
joined,  would  have  been  merely  to  invite  rebuff.  So  that  even, 
in  the  love  and  care  of  the  unfortunate  they  were  separated. 
For  he  had  not  yet  found  a  sphere  of  work,  and,  if  he  had, 
Catherine's  invincible  impulse  in  these  matters  was  alwaj's  to 
attach  herself  to  the  authorities  and  powers  that  be.  He  could 
only  acquiesce  when  she  suggested  applying  to  Mr.  Clarendon 
for  some  charitable  occupation  for  hei'self. 

After  her  letter  to  him,  Catherine  had  an  interview  with  the 
vicar  at  his  home.  She  was  puzzled  by  the  start  and  sudden 
pause  for  recollection  with  which  he  received  her  name,  the 
tone  of  compassion  which  crept  into  his  talk  with  her,  the  pity- 
ing look  and  grasp  of  the  hand  with  which  he  dismissed  her. 
Then,  as  she  walked  home,  it  flashed  upon  her  that  she  had 
seen  a  copy,  some  weeks  old,  of  the  Record  lying  on  the 
good  man's  table,  the  very  copy  which  contained  Robert's 
name  among  the  list  of  men  who  during  the  last  ten  years  had 
thrown  up  the  Anglican  ministry.  The  delicate  face  flushed 
miserably  from  brow  to  chin.  Pitied  for  being  Robert's  wife  ! 
Oh,  monstrous  ! — incredible  ! 

Meanwhile  Robert,  man-like,  in  spite  of  all  the  griefs  and 
sorenesses  of  the  position,  had  immeasurably  the  best  of  it.  In 
the  first  place  such  incessant  activit}^  of  mind  as  his  is  in  itself 
both  tonic  and  narcotic.  It  was  constanth^  generating  in  him 
fresh  ])urposes  and  hopes,  constantly  deadening  regret,  and 
pushing  the  old  things  out  of  sight.  He  Avas  full  of  many  pro-" 
jr'cts,  literary  and  social,  but  they  were  all  in  truth  the  fruits 
of  one  long  experimental  process,  the  passionate  attempt  of  the 
reason  to  justify  to  itself  the  God  in  whom  the  heart  believed. 
Abstract  thought,  as  Mr.  Grey  saw,  had  had  comparatively  lit- 
tle to  do  with  Elsmere's  relinquishment  of  the  ChuMi  of  Eng- 
land. But  as  soon  as  the  Christian  bases  of  faith  were  over- 
thrown, that  faith  had  naturally  to  find  for  itself  other  supports 
and  attachments.  For  faith  itself — in  God  and  a  spiritual 
order— had  been  soAvrought  into  the  nature  by  years  of  rever- 
ent and  adoring  living  that  nothing  could  destroy  it.  With 
Elsmere,  as  with  all  men  of  religious  temperament,  belief  in 
Christianity  and  faith  in  God  had  not  at  the  outset  been  a  mat' 
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ter  of  reasoning  at  all,  but  of  s^-mpatliy,  feeling,  association; 
daily  experience.  Then  tlie  intellect  had  broken  in,  and  de- 
stroyed or  transformed  the  belief  in  Christianity.  But  after  the 
crash, /a^7A  emerged  as  strong  as  ever,  only  craving  and  eager 
to  make  a  fresh  peace,  a  fresh  compact  with  the  reason. 

Elsmere  had  heard  Grey  say  long  ago  in  one  of  the  few  mo- 
ments of  real  intimacy  he  had  enjo^'ed  with  him  at  Oxford, 
"  My  interest  in  philosophy  springs  solely  from  the  chance  it 
offers  me  of  knowing  something  more  of  God  !  "  Driven  by  the 
same  thirst,  he  too  threw  himself  into  the  same  quest,  pusliing 
his  ^vay  laboriously  through  the  philosophical  borderlands  of 
science,  through  the  ethical  speculation  of  the  day,  through  the 
history  of  man's  moral  and  religious  past.  And  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  intellect  was  able  to  contribute  an  ever-stronger 
support  to  the  faith  which  was  the  man,  on  the  other  the  sphere 
in  him  of  a  patient  ignorance  which  abstains  from  all  attempts 
at  knowing  what  man  can  not  know,  and  substitutes  trust  for 
either  knowledge  or  despair,  was  perpetually  widening.  "  1 
take  my  stand  on  conscience  and  the  moral  life  !  "  was  the  up- 
shot of  it  all.  "In  them  I  find  my  God  !  As  for  all  these 
various  problems,  ethical  and  scientific,  which  you  press  upon 
me,  my  pessimist  friend,  I,  too,  am  bewildered  ;  I,  too,  have 
no  explanation  to  offer.  But  I  trust  and  wait.  In  spite  of 
them — beyond  them — I  have  abundantly  enough  for  faith — for 
hope — for  action  !  " 

We  may  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  some  letters  of  his  writ- 
ten at  this  time  to  that  young  Armitstead  who  had  taken  his 
place  at  Murewell,  and  was  still  there  till  Mowbra}"  Elsmere 
should  appoint  a  new  man.  Armitstead  had  been  a  college 
friend  of  Elsmere's.  He  was  a  High  Churchman  of  a  singu- 
larly gentle  and  delicate  type,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
received  Elsmere's  stor}^  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Murewell 
had  permanently  endeared  him  to  the  teller  of  it.  At  the 
game  time  the  defection  from  Christianity  of  a  man  who  at 
Oxford  had  been  to  him  the  object  of  much  hero-worship,  and, 
since  Oxford,  an  example  of  pastoral  efficiency,  had  painfully 
affected  young  Armitstead,  and  he  began  a  correspondence 
with  Robert  which  was  in  many  ways  a  relief  to  both.  In 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  when  his  wife's  gentle,  inexorable 
silence  became  too  oppressive  to  him,  Robert  would  pour  him- 
self out  in  letters  to  Armitstead,  and  the  corresjDondence  did 
not  altogether  cease  with  his  return  to  London.  To  the  squire 
during  the  same  period  Elsmere  also  wrote  frequently,  Jbut 
rarely  or  never  on  religious  matters. 

On  one  occasion  Armitstead  had  been  pressing  the  favorite 
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Christian  dilemma — Christianity  or  nothing.  Inside  Christian- 
ity, light  and  certainty  ;  outside  it,  chaos.  "  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Gospels  and  the  Church  I  should  be  a  Positivist  to-morrow. 
Your  Theism  is  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis,  at  the  mercy  of 
any  rival  philosophical  theory.  How,  regarding  our  position 
as  precarious,  you  should  come  to  regard  your  own  as  stable, 
is  to  me  incomprehensible  !  " 

"  What  I  conceive  to  be  the  vital  difference  between  Theism 
and  Christianity,"  wrote  Elsmere  in  reply,  "  is  that  as  an  ex- 
planation of  things  Theism  can  never  he  disproved.  At  the 
worst  it  must  always  remain  in  the  position  of  an  alternative 
hypothesis,  which  the  hostile  man  of  science  can  not  destroy, 
though  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  it.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  the  facts  which  are  in  dispute,  but  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  them. 

"  Now,  considering  the  enormous  complication  of  the  facts, 
the  Theistic  inference  will,  to  put  it  at  the  loAvest,  always  have 
its  place,  alwa^'s  command  respect.  The  man  of  science  may 
not  adopt  it,  but  by  no  advance  of  science  that  I,  at  any  rate, 
can  foresee,  can  it  be  driven  out  of  the  field. 

*'  Christianity  is  in  a  totally  different  position.  Its  grounds 
are  not  philosophical  but  literary  and  historical.  It  rests  not 
upon  all  facts,  but  upon  a  special  group  of  facts.  It  is,  and 
will  always  remain,  a  great  literary  and  historical  problem,  a 
question  of  documents  and  testimony.  Hence,  the  Christian 
explanation  is  vulnerable  in  a  way  in  which  the  Theistic  ex- 
planation can  never  be  vulnerable.  The  contention,  at  any 
rate,  of  persons  in  my  position  is  :  That  to  the  man  who  has 
had  the  special  training  required,  and  in  whom  this  training 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  any  overwhelming  bias  of  tempera- 
ment, it  can  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  miraculous 
Christian  story  rests  on  a  tissue  of  mistake,  as  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  Isidorian  Decretals  were  a  forgery,  or 
the  correspondence  of  Paul  and  Seneca  a  pious  fraud,  or  tha 
the  medieval  belief  in  witchcraft  was  the  product  of  physicA. 
ignorance  and  superstition." 

"  You  say,"  he  wrote  again,  in  another  connection,  to  Armit- 
etead  from  Milan,  "  you  say  you  think  my  later  letters  have 
been  far  too  aggressive  and  positive.  I,  too,  am  astonished  at 
myself.  I  do  not  know  my  own  mood,  it  is  so  clear,  so  sharp, 
BO  combative.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  Italy,  I  wonder — of  a  coun- 
try practically  without  religion — the  spectacle  in  fact  of  Latin 
Europe  as  a  whole,  and  the  practical  Atheism  in  which  it  \j>  in- 
gulfed ?  My  de  ir  friend,  the  problem  of  the  world  at  this  mo- 
ment is — how  to^finda  religion  f — some  great  conception  which 
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sLall  be  once  more  capable,  as  the  old  were  capable,  of  wielding 
societies,  and  keeping  men's  brutish  elements  in  check.  Surely 
Christianity  of  the  traditional  sort  is  failing  everywhere — less 
obviously  with  us,  and  in  Teutonic  Europe  generally,  but 
egregiously,  notoriously,  in  all  the  Catholic  countries.  We  talk 
complacently  of  the  decline  of  Buddhism.  But  what  have  we 
to  say  of  the  decline  of  Christianity  ?  And  yet  this  last  is  in- 
finitely more  striking  and  more  tragic,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  a 
more  important  section  of  mankind.  I,  at  any  rate,  am  not  one 
of  those  who  would  seek  to  minimize  the  results  of  this  decline 
for  human  life,  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  Positiv- 
ism or  'evolutional  m.orality'  will  ever  satisfy  the  race. 

"  In  the  period  of  social  struggle  which  undeniably  lies  before 
us,  both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world,  are  we  then  to  witness  a 
war  of  classes,  unsoftened  by  the  ideal  hopes,  the  ideal  law,  of 
faith  ?  It  looks  like  it.  AYliat  does  the  artisan  class,  what  does 
the  town  democracy  throughout  Europe,  care  any  longer  for 
Christian  checks  or  Christian  sanctions  as  they  have  been  taught 
to  undei-stand  them  ?  Superstition,  in  certain  jDarts  of  rural 
Europe,  there  is  in  plenty,  but  wherever  you  get  intelligence 
and  therefore  movement,  you  get  at  once  either  indifference  to, 
or  a  passionate  break  with,  Christianity.  And  consider  what  it 
means,  what  it  will  mean,  this  Atheism  of  the  great  democracies 
w^hich  are  to  be  our  masters!  The  world  has  never  seen  any- 
hing  like  it ;  such  spiritual  anarchy  and  poverty  combined  with 
B  ich  material  power  and  resource.  Every  society — Christian 
and  non-Christian — has  always  till  now  had  its  ideal,  of  greater 
or  less  ethical  value,  its  appeal  to  something  beyond  man.  Has 
Christianity  brought  us  to  this:  that  the  Christian  nations  are 
to  be  the  first  in  the  world's  history  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
life  without  faith — that  life  which  you  and  I,  at  any  rate,  are 
agreed  in  thinking  a  life  worthy  only  of  the  brute  ? 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  !  These  things  must  hurt  you — they  would 
have  hurt  me  in  the  old  days — but  they  burn  within  me,  and  you 
bid  me  speak  out.  AVhat  if  it  be  God  himself  who  is  driving 
his  painful  lesson  home  to  me,  to  you,  to  the  world  ?  What 
does  it  mean,  this  gradual  growth  of  what  w^e  call  infidelity,  of 
criticism  and  science  on  the  one  hand,  this  gradual  death  of  the 
old  traditions  on  the  other.  Sin^  you  answer,  the  enmity  oftfie 
human  mmcl  against  God,  the  momentary  triumph  of  Satan. 
And  so  you  acquiesce,  heavy-hearted,  in  God's  present  defeat, 
looking  for  vengeance  and  requital  hereafter.  Well,  I  am  not 
60  ready  to  believe  in  man's  capacity  to  rebel  against  his  Maker  ! 
Where  you  see  ruin  and  sin,  I  see  the  urgent  process  of  divine 
education.     God's  steady,  ineluctable  command  "  to  put  away 
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childish  things,"  the  pressure  of  his  spirit  on  ours  toward  new 
ways  of  worship  and  new  forms  of  love  . 

And  after  a  wiiile,  it  was  with  these  "  new  ways  of  worship 
and  new  f 0  ms  of  lo  e  "  that  the  mind  began  to  be  perpetually 
occupied  The  break  with  the  old  things  was  no  sooner  coua- 
X  e  han  the  eager  soul,  incapable  then,  as  always,  ot  resting 
Fn  negadon  or  op,Tosition,'presied  passionately  f o-ard  to  a  new 
synthesis,  not  only  speculative,  but  practical  Befoie  t  lObC 
nernetual  V  the  haunting  vision  of  anotl.er  palace  ot  fai  l.-au- 
^tl^i  ch  iroh  or  companv  of  the  faithful,  which  was  to  become 
the  sheUe r  of  human  aspiration  amid  the  desolation  and  anarcny 
cau  d  bv  t  e  crashing  of  the  old  !  How  many  men  and 
women  m'ust  have  gone  through  ^}^^,^^'-XTi^^^::^i'^r 
how  many  must  be  watching  with  it  through  the  daikness  lor 
the  risintr  of  a  new  Citv  of  God  !  ,  . 

O  e  afternoon,  close  upon  Christmas,  he  found  himself  m 
Pa?  ame  t  Sq°a  e,  on  hL  wav  toward  Westminster  Bridge 
Tnd  the  Embr^ikment.  The  beauty  of  a  sunset  sky  behind  the 
abbey  arrested  him,  and  he  stood  leaning  over  the  ra.hngs  be- 
side  the  Peele  statue  to  look.  .■,/-. 

The  dav  before  he  had  passed  the  same  spot  with  a  Germa^ 
friend.     His  companion-a  man  of  influence  and  mark  in  lus 
own  c^untrv,  who  had  been  brought  up  however,  ^  England 
and  knew  it  'well-had  stopped  before  the  ^bbey  and  had   ani 
to  him  with  emphasis  :  "  I  never  find  myself  m  this  pa'ticular 
spot  of  London  without  a  sense  of  emotion  and  veyerence 
0*er  people  feel  that  in  treading  the  F°"'">  ff^r^ '.''^f  "^ 
at  the  center  of  human  things.     I  am  more  thrilled  by  ^\  est- 
minster  than  Rome  ;  vour  ^°enerable  abbey  is  to  me  the  sym- 
bol of  a  nationality  to'  which  the  modern  world  p-f  "^^hga- 
tions  it  can  never  repay.     You  are  rooted  deep  in  tlie  past  , 
you  lav:  als"o  "future  "of  infinite  expansiveness  stretching  be- 
fore  vou      Among  European  nations  at  this  nioment  you  alone 
have  f  eedom  in  the  true  sense,  you  alone  h.^^f -^I'S'""'  J 
Wid  4ve  a  vear  ot  life  to  know  what  you  will  have  made  of 
Jour  f  °eedom-and  your  religion  two  hundred  y;f>-?^henc«  ^j^ 
As  Robert  recal  ed  the  words,  the  abbey  lay  befoie  him; 
wrapped  in  the  bluish  haze.of  the  --try  afternoon      Only  he 
toweJs  rose  out  of  the  mist,  gray  and  black  against  the  red 
v      3    ^f  ^^r.^■,A        A    niir  of  Dio-eons   circled  round  tnem,  as 
Sss  ant  ree  in  flight  at  .^>ough  they  were  alone  with  the 
to«^rs  and  the  sunset.     Below,  the  streets  were  full  of  people  ; 
the  omn"buses  lulled  to  and  fro  ;  the  lamps  were  just  lighted  ; 
SneBTf   t  Sng  figures,  dark  in  the  half  light,  were  crossing 
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the  street  here  and  tliere.     AnJ  to  all  the  human  rush  and 
swirl  below,  the  q,i,et  of  tlie  abbey  and  the   iutinite  red  dis- 
tances of  sk.y  gave  a  peculiar  pathos  and  significance. 
»w,,    f '  <illf  .l"s  eve  and  sense,  and  then  walked  quickly 
a^ay   toward  the  Embankment.     Carrying   the   poetrv  and 

PW'  ,.  T=''''f  "n^-"^*^!  I'«'^'^°"  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
t  ,v,  '  J'%  .T"^?"  °^  ^T?  'I'^mocracy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tui3 ,  and  of  the  tnture.  He  was  wrestling  with  himself,  a  prev 
to  one  of  those  critical  moments  of  lifl,  when  circumstance 
seems  once  more  to  restore  to  us  the  power  of  choice  of  dis- 
meet'tT-h  ^''  or  a  Ko  among  the  g^eat  solicitations  which 
meet  the  human  spirit  on  its  path  from  silence  to  silence.  The 
debt^o  v.°,yi^  '"^  '  reverence,  and  of  his  own  personal 
nl»/,,  1  country  to  whose  long  travail  of  centuries  he 

owed  all  his  own  joys  and  faculties,  was  hot  within  him. 

"  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me-how  can  I  help  Eagland,-say ! " 

„.f"^\*''''l?''T^"'^,''''''°''°  ^"""^O"  s°""»  and  east  of  the 
great  church  !     He  already  knew  something  of  it.     A  Liberal 

U  iS^'^read  ''  Tl^''^  '"  ]^'  ^"^'7  blackest,  busiest  heart  of 
He  had  1.1^  made.h,m  welcome  on  Mr.  Grey's  introduction. 

some  itflP  f  !  **"/  ^""^^  "'^".°"  ^'^^•^'■^1  "'^^asions  through 
some  httle  fraction  of  that  teeming  world,  now  so  hidden  and 
peaceful  between  the  murky  river  mists  and  the  cleaner,  S 
filled  gravs  of  the  sKy.  He  had  heard  much,  and  pondered  a 
good  deal,  the  quick  mind  caught  at  once  by  the  difr™s 
some  tragic,  some   merely  curious  and  stimulating,  between 

tie  n"  •°°'".'  ''^'  "i  ^['  °""  ■•'"•'^1  f<^"^.  and  the°mad  rush" 
tLr  T  ^"^7'  *^'  bewildering  appearances  and  disapl 
pearances,  the  sudden  ingulfments,  of  working  London        ^ 

the  FaTvn  1  \  '^,'P'"'n\^""'^^-^  °'"  ''^^  ^-andering  among 
the  East  End  churches.     There,  rather  than  among  the  streets 

the  oZ  Tt'  ''  "-^'^  '''"''^  *°'""'  'av  the°tragedy  of 
breaeM,;t    ^'"'\^"'P^'"^^^,  s»oh    desertion,  such  a  hopeiss 

offered  it  witbin-T''  "TV'"  "^^'^  ""'^"'-^  ^"^  the'boon 
colnrt^  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  patch  of  bricht- 

coloied  success,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  where  the  primitive  ten- 

rkuaT  l-w'"*°r'''^-''^^  '"■"^^'''^'^  ex-citemen?  or  ;  i.io,^ 
ritua^,  visible  in  all  nations  and  civilizations,  had  been  appealed 
to  with  more  energy  and  more  results  than  usual  ^Tut  In 
general,  blank  failure  or  rather  obvious  want  of  uccel -a" 
the  devoted  mennot  beating  the  void  there  we.^  them  elves  the 

fab  e  WUUf  g"  d    ^    °  '"''  P'^'""'  '"'""'^^'°"  '«  ^'^     ""'>^« 
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But  is  it  not  time  we  assured  ourselves,  he  was  always  ask- 
ing, whether  God  is  still  in  truth  behind  the  offer  man  is  per- 
pe^tually  making  to  his  brother  man  on  His  behalf  ?  He  was 
behind  it  once,  and  it  had  efficacy,  had  power.  But  now— 
what  if  all  these  processes  of  so-called  destruction  and  decay 
were  but  the  mere  workings  of  that  divine  plastic  force  which 
is  forever  molding  human  society  ?  What  if  these  beautiful, 
venerable  things  which  had  fallen  from  him,  as  from  thousands 
of  his  fellows,  represented,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world  s 
history,  not  the  props,  but  the  hindrances,  of  man ; 

And  if  all  these  large  things  were  true,  as  he  believed,  what 
Bhoul  be  the  individual's  part  in  this  transition  in  England  ? 
Surely,  at  the  least,  a  part  of  plain  sincerity  of  act  and  speech— 
a  correspondence  as  perfect  as  could  be  reached  between  the 
inner  faith  and  the  outer  word  and  deed.  So  much,  at  the 
least,  was  clearly  required  of  him  !  ,       •  . 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  though  with  a 
fierce  dread  of  possible  self-delusion,  "that  it  is  in  you  to  play 
any  oreat,  any  commanding  part.  Shun  the  thought  of  it,  if 
it  loere  possible  !  But  let  me  do  what  is  given  me  to  do  ! 
Here,  in  this  human  wilderness,  may  I  spend  whatever  of  time 
or  energy  or  faculty  may  be  mine,  in  the  faithful  attempt  to 
held  forward  the  new  House  of  Faith  that  is  to  be,  though  my 
utmost  efforts  should  but  succeed  in  laying  some  obscure  stone 
in  still  unseen  foundations  !  Let  me  try  and  hand  on  to  some 
other  human  soul,  or  souls,  before  I  die,  the  truth  ^^^iich  has 
freed,  and  which  is  now  sustaining,  my  own  heart.  Can  any 
man  do  more  ?  Is  not  every  man  who  feels  any  certainty  m 
him  whatever  bound  to  do  as  much  ?  What  matter  if  the  wise 
folk  scoff,  if  even  at  times,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  one  seems  to 
one's-self  ridiculous— absurdly  lonely  and  powerless  !  All  great 
changes  are  preceded  by  numbers  of  sporadic  and,  as  the  by- 
stander thinks,  impotent  efforts.  But  while  the  individual 
effort  sinks,  drowned  perhaps  in  mockery,  the  general  move- 
ment quickens,  gathers  force  we  know  not  how,  and  : 

"  While  the  tired  wave  vainly  breaking, 
Seems  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in  the  main  !  " 

Darkness  sank  over  the  river  ;  all  the  gray  and  purple  dis- 
tance with  its  dim  edge  of  spires  and  domes  against  the  sky, 
all  the  vague,  intervening  blackness  of  street,  bridge,  or  rail- 
way station  were  starred  and  patterned  with  lights.  1  he  vast- 
nees  the  beauty  of  the  city  tilled  him  with  a  sense  of  mysterious 
attraction,  and  as  he  walked  on  with  his  face  uplifted  to  it,  it 
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was  as  though  he  took  his  life  in  his  hand  and  flunff  it  afresh 
into  the  human  gulf. 

A  n  T^^^l  ^^^®  ^^  "^^"^^  ^^  ^"^'^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^aw  and  uncomely  ^ 
All  that  lies  outside  the  great  organized  traditions  of  an  aVe 
must  always  look  so.  Let  me  bear  mv  witness  bravely  not 
spending  life  m  speech,  but  not  undervaluing  speech— above 
all,  not  being  ashamed  or  afraid  of  it,  because  otherwise  people 
may  prefer  a  policy  of  silence.  A  man  has  but  the  one  puny 
life  the  one  tmy  spark  of  faith.  Better  be  venturesome  with 
both  tor  (^od  s  sake,  than  overcautious,  overthrifty  And— to 
his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth  !  " 

Plans  of  work  of  all  kinds,  literary  and  practical,  thouo-hts 
of  preaching  in  some  bare,  hidden  room  to  men  and  women 
orphaned  and  stranded  like  himself,  began  to  crowd  upon  him. 
1  iie  old  clerical  instinct  in  him  winced  at  some  of  theni  Rob. 
ert  had  nothing  of  the  sectary  about  him  by  nature  ;  he  was 
always  too  deeply  and  easily  affected  by  the  great  historio 
existences  about  him.  But  when  the  Oxford  man  or  the  ex- 
oflicial  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  decorous  of  societies 
protested,  the  believer,  or,  if  you  will,  the  enthusiast,  put  the 
protest  by.  ^ 

And  so  the  dream  gathered  substance  and  staved  with  him 
till  at  last  he  found  himself  at  his  own  door.  As  he  closed  it 
behind  him,  Catherine  came  out  into  the  pretty  old  hall  from 
the  dining-room. 

"  Robert,  have  you  walked  all  the  way  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  came' along  the  Embankment.  Such  a  beautiful 
evening  !  " 

He  slipped  his  arm  inside  hers^  and  they  mounted  the  stairs 
together.  She  glanced  at  him  wistfuUv.  She  was  perfectly 
aware  that  these  months  were  to  him  months  of  incessant  tra- 
vail of  spirit,  and  she  caught  at  this  moment  the  old  strenuous 
look  of  eye  and  brow  she  knew  so  well.  A  year  a-o,  and 
every  thought  of  his  mind  had  been  open  to  her— and  now— 
she  herself  had  shut  them  out— but  her  heart  sank  within  her 

bhe  turned  and  kissed  him.  He  bent  his  head  fondly  over 
her.  But  mwardly  all  the  ardor  of  his  mood  collapsed  at  the 
touch  of  her.  For  the  protests  of  a  world  in  arms  cL  be  with- 
stood with  joy,  but  the  protest  that  steals  into  your  heart,  that 
takes  love  s  garb  and  uses  love's  ways— ^'Aere  is  the  difficulty ! 

CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

^  But  Robert  was  some  time  in  finding  his  openino-,  in  realiz- 
ing any  fraction  of  his  dream.  At  first  he  tried  to  Avork  under 
the  Broad  Chui'ch  vicar  to  whom  Grey  had  introduced  him    He 
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undertook  some  rent-collecting   and  ^^^^^g™^^^^ 
elementary  science  to  boys  and  men.     But  attei  a  wn   e  ne 

SouS  abso  utely  necessary  to  "  keep  things  go.ng,"  and  by 

"  ;i  r^^oof^nql   f'^Uities  of  speech  and   action,     ilis  laige 

but   L  perpetual  divorce  between  thought  and  action,  winch 

Tnf  w^sfe  o1'  potvet  sin.ph' for  lack  of  an  elementary  frank- 

"""R^t  if  these  became  Robert's  views  as  to  Vernon,  Venion's 
fee^^V  toward  Ekmere  after  six  weeks'  acqaa.ntancc  was  not 
less  decided  He  was  constitutionally  tinud,  and  he  probablj 
d'vined  in  h  s  new  helper  a  man  of  no  ordinary  <^^^'^J'Z^,<'^ 

^"koTeveSiralthXfwas  being  brought  home  to  Els- 

mpvp   a  friendly  chance  mteryened.  i  t  orW 

ri '  1   Fl. vm\n  the  Leyburns'  new  acquamtance  and  Lady 

vt  h?ni  the  openincr  for  which  he  was  looknig. 
^  AT.   FWxman  wasl-ond  of  breakfast-parties  dZa  Rogers  and 
..     «^.t^rcV.ion  when  Robert  could  be  induced  to  attend 
oL'of  theseSro-:he  saw  oppo_site  to  him  what  he  supposed 
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to  be  a  lad  of  twenty,  a  young  slip  of  a  fellow,  whose  sallies  of 
fun  and  invincible  good-humor  attracted  hira  greatly. 
^^  Sparkling  brown  eyes,  full  lips  rich  in  humor  and  pugnacity, 
"lockes  crull  as  they  were  layde  in  presse,"  the  same  look  of 
"wonderly"  activity,  too,  in  spite  of  his  short  stature  and 
dainty  make,  as  Chaucer  lends  his  squire— the  type  was  so  fresh 
and  pleasing  that  Robert  was  more  and  more  lield  by  it,  espec- 
ially when  he  discovered  to  his  bewilderment  that  the  supposed 
stripling  must  be  from  his  talk  a  man  quite  as  old  as  himself, 
an  official  besides,  filling  what  was  clearly  some  important  place 
m  the  world.  He  took  his  full  share  in  the  politics  and  litera- 
ture started  at  the  table,  and  presently,  when  conversation  fell 
on  the  proposed  municipality  for  London,  said  things  to  which 
the  whole  party  listened.  Robert's  curiosity  was  aroused,  and 
after  breakfast  he  questioned  his  host  and  was  promptly  intro- 
duced to  "  Mr.  Murray  Edwardes." 

Whereupon  it  turned  out  that  this  baby-faced  sage  was  filling 
a  post,  m  the  work  of  which  perhaps  few  people  in  London 
could  have  taken  so  much  interest  as  Robert  Elsmere. 

Fifty  years  before  a  wealthy  merchant  who  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  London  Unitarianism  had  made  his  will  and 
died.  His  great  Avarehouses  lay  in  one  of  the  eastern  riverside 
districts  of  the  city,  and  in  his  will  he  endeavored  to  do  some- 
thing according  to  his  lights  for  the  place  in  which  he  had 
amassed  his  money.  He  left  a  fairly  large  bequest  wherewith 
to  build  and  endow  a  Unitarian  chapel  and  found  certain  Uni- 
tarian charities,  in  the  heart  of  what  was  even  then  one  of  the 
densest  and  most  poverty-stricken  of  London  parishes.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  chapel  and  charities  seemed  likely  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  idle  freaks  of  religious  wealth  and  notliing  more. 
Unitarianismof  theold  sort  is  perhaps  the  most  illogical  creed 
that  exists,  and  certainly  it  has  never  been  the  ci^ed  of  the 
jpoor.  In  old  days  it  required  the  presence  of  a  certain  arid 
stratum  of  the  middle  classes  to  live  and  thrive  at  all.     Tliis 

stratum  was  not  to  be  found  in  R ,  which  rejoiced  instead 

m  the  most  squalid  types  of  poverty  and  crime,  types  where- 
with the  mild,  shriveled  Unitarian  minister  had  about  as  much 
power  of  grappling  as  a  poet  laureate  with  a  Trafaljrar  Square 
Socialist.  ^ 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  there  arose  that  shakin(> 
of  the  dry  bones  of  religious  England  which  we  call  the  Trac"- 

tarian  movement.     For  many  years  the  new  force  left  R - 

quite  undistui-bed.  The  parish  churcii  droned  away,  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  preached  decorously  to  empty  benches,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  agitations  outside.   At  last,  however,  toward 
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the  end  of  the  old  ministers  life,  a  po\verful  church  of  the  new 
type,  staffed  bv  friends  and  pupils  of  Pusey,  rose  in  the  center 

o*f  r' ,  and\he  little  Unitarian  chapel  was  for  a  time  more 

muffed  out  than  ever,  a  fate  which  this  time  it  shared  dismally 
with  the  parish  church.  As  generally  happened,  however,  in 
those  days,  the  proceedings  at  this  new  and  splendid  St.  Wil- 
frid's weVe  not  long  in  stirring  up  the  Protestantism  of  the 
British  rough— the  said  Protestantism  being  always  one  of  the 
finest  excuses  for  brickbats  of  which  the  modern  cockney  is 
master.  The  parish  lapsed  into  a  state  of  private  war— the  hec- 
tic cleroy  heading  exasperated  processions  intoning  defiant 
litanies  "^on  the  side— mobs,  rotten  eggs,  dead  cats,  and 
blatant  Protestant  orators  on  the  other. 

The  war  went  on  practically  for  years,  and  while  it  was  still 
racring  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  died,  and  the  au 
thoritles  concerned  chose  in  his  place  a  young  fellow,  the  son  of 
a  Bristol  minister,  a  Cambridge  man  besides,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  of  brilliant  attainments,  and  unusually  commended 
from  many  quarters,  even  including  some  Church  ones  of  the 
liberal  kind.   This  curly -haired  youth,  as  he  was  then  in  reality, 
and  as  to  his  own  quaint  vexation  he  went  on  seeming  to  be  up 
to  quite  middle  age,  had  the  wit  to  perceive  at  the  moment  of 
his  entry  on  the  troubled  scene  that  behind  all  the  mere  brutal 
opposition  to  the  new  church,  and  in  contrast  with  the  sheer 
indifference  of  three-fourths  of  the  district,  there  was  a  small 
party  consisting  of  an  aristocracy  of  the  artisans,  whose  pro- 
test against  the  Puseyite  doings  was  of  a  much  quieter,  sterner 
sort,  and  amonij  whom  the  uproar  had  mainly  roused  a  certain 
crude  power  of  "thinking.     He  threw  himself  upon  this  element, 
which  he  rather  divined  than  discovered,  and  it  responded. 
He  preached  a  simple  creed,  drove  it  home  by  pure  and  gener- 
ous livinf^  ;  and  he  lectured,  taught,  brought  down  workers 
from  the  West  End,  and  before  he  had  been  five  years  m  har- 
ness had  not  onlv  made  himself  a  power  in  R ,  but  was  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  of  and  watched  with  no  small  interest 
bv  many  outsiders. 

'  This  was  the  man  on  whom  Robert  had  now  stumbled.  i5e- 
fore  they  had  talked  twenty  minutes  each  was  fascinated  by 
the  other.  They  said  good-bv  to  their  host,  and  wandered  out 
too^ether  into  St.^  James's  Park,  where  the  trees  were  white  with 
frost  and  an  orange  sun  was  struggling  through  the  fog.  Here 
Murray  Edwardes  poured  ou^  the  whole  story  of  his  ministry 
to  atteiQtive  ears.  Robert  listened  eagerly.  Unitarianisra  was 
not  a  familiar  subject  of  thought  to  him.  He  had  never  dreamed 
of  joining  the  Unitarians,  and  was  indeed  long  ago  convmcea 
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that  in  tlie  beliefs  of  a  Channing  no  one  once  fairly  started  on 
the  critical  road  could  rationally  stoj).  That  common  thinness 
and  aridity,  too,  of  the  Unitarian  temper  had  weighed  with 
him.  But  here,  in  the  person  of  Murray  Edwardes,  it  was  as 
though  he  saw  something  old  and  threadbare  revivified.  The 
young  man's  creed,  as  he  presented  it,  had  grace,  persuasive- 
ness, even  unction,  -and  there  was  sometliiiig  in  his  tone  of 
mmd  whicli  was  like  a  fresh  wind  blowing  over  the  fevered 
places  of  the  other's  heart. 

They  talked  long  and  earnestly,  Edwardes  describing  his 
owTi  work,  and  the  changes  creeping  over  the  modern  Unitar- 
ian body,  Elsmere  saying  little,  asking  much. 

At  last  the  young  man  looked  at  Elsmere  with  eyes  of  bricrht 
decision.  ^ 

"You  can  not  work  with  the  Church  !  "  he  said—"  it  is  im- 
possible. You  will  only  wear  yourself  out  in  efforts  to  restrain 
what  you  could  do  infinitely  more  good,  as  things  stand  now, 
by  pouring  out.  Come  to  us— I  will  put  you  in  the  way  You 
shall  be  hampered  by  no  pledges  of  any  sort.  Come  aiid  take 
the  direction  of  some  of  my  workers.  We  have  all  got  our 
hands  more  than  full.  Your  knowledge,  your  experience, 
would  be  invaluable.  There  is  no  other  opening  like  it  in 
England  ju^st  now  for  men  of  your  way  of  thinking  and  mine. 
Come  !  Who  knows  what  we  may  be  putting  our  hands  to— 
what  fruit  may  grow  from  the  smallest  seed  ?  " 

The  two  men  stopped  beside  the  lightly  frozen  water.  Rob- 
ert gathered  that  in  this  soul,  too,  there  liad  risen  the  same  large 
intoxicating  dream  of  a  reorganized  Christendom,  a  new 
wide-spreading  shelter  of  faith  for  discouraged,  browbeaten 
man,  as  m  his  own.  "  I  will,"  he  said  briefly,  after  a  pause, 
his  own  look  kindling— "  it  is  the  opening  I  have  been 
pinmg  for.  I  will  give  you  all  I  can,  and  bless  you  for  the 
chance."  *^ 

That  evening  Robert  got  home  late  after  a  busy  day  full  of 
l^^^^T  „^,^^^^e"^e^^ts-        ^^ary,  after   some   waiting  up    for 

leader  had  just  been  carried  protesting,  red  lips  pouting, 
and  fat  legs  kicking,  off  to  bed.  Catherine  was  .straicJhtening 
the  room,  which  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  child's 
romps. 

It  was  with  an  effort— for  he  knew  it  would  be  a  shock  to 

?r  7^^  ^^^  ^^^^"  ^^  ^''^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  a^^iit  the  breakfast-party  at 
Mr  Flaxman's  and  his  talk  with  .Arurray  Edwardes.  But  lie  had 
made  it  a  rule  with  himself  to  tell  her  eveiwthing  that  he  was 
doing  or  meant  to  do.     She  would  not  let  him  tell  her  what  lie 
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was  thinking.   But  as  much  openness  as  there  could  be  between 
them,  there  should  be. 

Catherine  listened — still  moving  about  the  while — the  thin, 
beautiful  lips  becoming  more  and  more  compressed.  Yes,  it 
was  hard  to  her,  very  hard  ;  the  people  among  whom  she  had 
been  brought  up,  her  father  especially,  would  have  held  out 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  body  of  Christian  people,  but  not 
.\to  the  Unitarian.  Ko  real  barrier  of  feeling  divided  them  from 
'any  orthodox  Dissenter,  but  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
Unitarian  had  been  dug  very  deep  by  various  forces — forces  of 
thought  originally,  of  strong  habit  and  prejudice  in  the  course 
of  time. 

*'  He  is  going  to  work  with  them  now,"  she  thought  bitterly  ; 
"  soon  he  will  be  one  of  them — perhaps  a  Unitarian  minister 
himself." 

And  for  the  life  of  her,  as  he  told  his  tale,  she  could  find 
nothing  but  embarrassed  monosyllables,  and  still  more  embar- 
rassed silences  wherewith  to  answer  him.  Till  at  last  he,  too, 
fell  silent,  feeling  once  more  the  sting  of  a  now  habitual  dis- 
comfort. 

Presently,  however,  Catherine  came  to  sit  down  beside  him. 
She  laid  her  head  against  his  knee,  saying  nothing,  but  gather- 
ing his  hand  closely  in  both  her  own. 

Poor  woman's  heart !  One  moment  in  rebellion,  the  next  a 
suppliant.     He  bent  down  quickly  and  kissed  her. 

"  Would  you  like,"  he  said  presently,  after  both  had  sat 
silent  a  while  in  the  firelight,  "  would  you  care  to  go  to  Madame 
de  ISTetteville's  to-night  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Cathei'ine,  with  a  sort  of  eagerness. 
"  It  was  Friday  she  asked  us  for,  wasn't  it  ?  We  will  be  quick 
over  dinner,  and  I  will  go  and  dress." 

In  that  last  ten  minutes  which  Robert  had  spent  with  the 
squire  in  his  bedroom,  on  the  Monday  afternoon  when  they 
were  to  have  walked,  Mr.  Wendover  had  dryly  recommended 
Elsmere  to  cultivate  Mme.  de  Netteville.  He  sat  propped  up 
in  his  chair,  white,  gaunt  and  cynical,  and  this  remark  of  his  was 
almost  the  only  reference  he  would  allow  to  the  Elsmere  move. 
"  You  had  better  go  there,"  he  said  huskily,  "  it  will  do  you 
good.  She  gets  the  first-rate  people  and  she  makes  them  talk, 
which  Lady  Charlotte  can't.  Too  many  fools  at  Lady  Char- 
lotte's ;  she  waters  tlie  wine  too  much." 

And  he  had  persisted  with  tlie  subject — using  it,  as  Llsmere 
thought,"  as  a  means  of  warding  off  otlier  conversation.  He 
would  not  ask  Elsmere's  plans,  and  he  would  not  allow  a  word 
about  himself. 
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There  had  been  a  heart  attack,  old  Meyrick  thought,  cou^^led 
with  signs  of  nervous  strain  and  excitement.  It  was  the  last 
ailment  wliich  evidently  troubled  the  doctor  most.  But,  be- 
hind the  physical  breakdown,  there  was  to  Robertas  sense  some^ 
thing  else,  a  spiritual  something,  infinitely  forloni  and  piteous, 
which  revealed  itself  wholly  against  the  elder  man's  will,  and 
filled  the  younger  with  a  dumb,  helpless  rush  of  sympathy. 
Since  his  departure  Robert  had  made  the  keeping  up  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  squire  a  binding  obligation,  and  he  was 
,to-night  chiefly  anxious  to  go  to  Mme.  de  Netteville's  that  he 
might  write  an  account  of  it  to  Murewell. 
,  Still  the  squire's  talk,  and  his  own  glimpse  of  her  at  Mure- 
(well,  had  made  him  curious  to  see  more  of  the  woman  herself. 
jThe  squire's  ways  of  describing  her  were  always  half  approv- 
ing, half  sarcastic.  Robert  sometimes  imagined  that  he  himself 
had  been  at  one  time  more  under  her  spell  than  he  cared  to  con- 
fess. If  so  it  must  have  been  when  she  was  still  in  Paris,  the 
young  English  widow  of  a  man  of  old  French  f amih^,  rich,  fas- 
cinating, distinguished  and  the  center  of  a  small  salon, 
admission  to  which  was  one  of  the  social  blue  ribbons  of 
Paris. 

Since  the  war  of  1870  Mme.  de  Ketteville  had  fixed  her  head- 
quarters in  London,  audit  was  to  her  house  in  Hans  Place  that 
the  squire  wrote  to  her  about  the  Elsmeres.  She  owed  Roger 
Wendover  debts  of  various  kinds,  and  she  had  an  encouraging 
memory  of  the  young  clergyman  on  the  terrace  at  Murev>'ell. 
So  she  promptly  left  her  cards,  together  with  the  intimation 
that  she  was  at  home  always  on  Friday  evenings. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  wife,"  she  meditated,  as  her  delicate 
jeweled  hand  drew  up  the  window  of  her  brougham  in  front 
of  the  Elsmeres'  lodgings.  "  But  if  she  is  the  ordinary  country 
clergyman's  spouse,  the  squire  of  course  will  have  given  the 
young  man  a  hint." 

But  whether  from  oblivion,  or  from  some  instinct  of  grim 
*humor  toward  Catherine,  whom  he  had  always  vaguely  dis- 
liked, the  squire  said  not  one  word  about  his  wife  to  Robert 
in  the  course  of  their  talk  of  Mme.  de  Xetteville. 

Catherine  took  pains  with  her  dress,  sorely  wishing  to  do 
Robert  credit.  She  put  on  one  of  the  gowns  she  had  taken  to 
Murewell  when  she  married.  It  was  black,  simph'  made,  and 
had  been  a  favorite  with  both  of  them  in  the  old  surroundings. 

So  they  drove  off  to  Mme.  de  Netteville's.  Catherine's  heart 
was  beating  faster  than  usual  as  she  mounted  the  twisting 
stairs  of  the  luxurious  little  house.  All  these  new  social  ex- 
periei)ces  were  a  trial  to  her.    But  she  h^d  thQ  vaguest,  most 
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unsuspicious  ideas  of  what  she  was  to  see  in  this  particular 
house. 

A  long,  low  room  was  thrown  open  to  them.  Unlike  most 
English  rooms,  it  was  barely  though  richly  furnished.  A  Per- 
sian carpet,  of  a  self-colored  grayish  blue,  threw  the  gilt  French 
chairs  and  the  various  figures  sitting  upon  them  into  dehcate 
relief.  The  walls  were  painted  white,  and  bad  a  few  French 
min-ors  and  girandoles  upon  them,  half  a  dozen  fine  French 
portraits,  too,  here  and  there,  let  into  the  wall  in  oval  frames. 
The  subdued  light  came  from  the  white  sides  of  the  room, 
and  seemed  to  be  there  solely  for  social  purposes.  You  could 
bardlv  have  read  or  written  in  the  room,  but  you  could  see  a 
beautiful  woman  in  a  beautiful  dress  there,  and  you  could 
talk  there,  either  tete-d-tete,  or  to  the  assembled  company,  to 
perfection,  so  cunningly  was  it  all  devised. 

When  the  Elsmeres  entered  there  were  about  a  dozen  people 
present— ten  gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  One  of  the  ladies, 
Mme.  de  Xetteville,  was  lying  back  in  the  corner  of  a  velvet 
divan  placed  against  the  wall,  a  screen  between  her  and  a 
splendid  fire  that  threw  its  blaze  out  into  the  room.  The  other, 
a  slim  woman  with  closely  curled  fair  hair,  and  a  neck  abnor- 
mally long  and  white,  sat  near  her,  and  the  circle  of  men  was 
talking  indiscriminately  to  both. 

As  the  footman  announced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elsmere  there  was 
a  general  stir  of  surprise.  The  men  looked  round  ;  Mme.  de 
Netteville  half  rose  with  a  puzzled  look.  It  was  more  than  a 
month  since  she  had  dropped  her  invitation.  Then  a  flash, 
not  altogether  of  pleasure,  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  said 
a  few  hasty  words  to  the  woman  near  her,  advancing  the 
moment  afterwards  to  give  her  hand  to  Catherine. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Elsmere,  to  remember  me 
so  soon.  I  had'' imagined  you  were  hardly  settled  enough  yet 
to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

But  the  eyes  fixed  on  Catherine,  eyes  which  took  in  every- 
thing, were  not  cordial,  for  all  their  smile. 

Catherine,  looking  up  at  her,  was  overpowered  by  her  exces- 
sive manner,  and  by  the  woman's  look  of  conscious,  sarcastic 
strength,  struggling  through  all  the  outer  softness  of  beauty 
and  exquisite  dress. 

"Mr.  Elsmere,  you  will  find  this  room  almost  as  hot,  1  am 
afraid,  as  that  afternoon  on  which  we  met  last.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Count  Wielandt— Mr.  Elsmere.  Mrs.  Elsmere, 
will  you  come  over  here,  beside  Lady  Aubrey  Willert." 

Robert  found  himself  bowing  to  a  young  diplomatist,  who 
geeraed  to  him  to  look  at  him  very  much  as  he  himself  might 
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have  scrutinized  an  inhabitant  of  New  Guinea.  Lady  Aubrey 
made  an  imperceptible  movement  of  the  head  as  Catherine 
was  presented  to  her,  and  Mme.  de  Netteville,  smiling  and 
biting  her  lip  a  little,  fell  back  into  her  seat. 

There  was  a  faint  odor  of  smoke  in  the  room.  As  Catherine 
sat  down  a  young  exquisite  a  few  yards  from  her  tlirew  the 
end  of  a  cigarette  into  the  fire  with  a  sharp,  decided  gesture. 
Lady  Aubrey  also  pushed  away  a  cigarette-case  which  lay 
beside  her  hand. 

Everybody  there  had  the  air  more  or  less  of  an  habitue  of 
the  house ;  and  when  the  conversation  began  again  the  Els- 
meres  found  it  very  hard,  in  spite  of  certain  perfunctory  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Mme.  de  Netteville,  to  take  any  share  in  it. 

"  Well,  I  believe  the  stoiy  about  Desforets  is  true,"  said  the 
fair-haired  young  Apollo,  who  had  thrown  away  his  cigarette, 
lolling  back  in  his  chair. 

Catherine  started,  the  little  scene  with  Rose  and  Langham  in 
the  English  rectory  garden  flashing  incongruously  back  upon 
her. 

"  If  you  get  it  from  the  *  Ferret,'  my  dear  Evershed,"  said 
the  ex-Tory  minister,  Lord  Rupert,  "  you  may  put  it  down  as 
a  safe  lie.  As  for  me,  I  believe  she  has  a  much  shrewder  eye 
to  the  main  chance." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  other,  raising  astonished 
eye-brows, 

"  Well  it  doesn't  ^:><:^y,  you  know,  to  write  yourself  down  a 
fiend — not  quite." 

"  What — you  think  it  will  affect  her  audiences  ?  Well, 
that  is  a  good  joke  !  "  and  the  young  man  laughed  immoder- 
ately, joined  by  several  of  the  other  guests. 

"  I  don't  imagine  it  will  make  any  difference  to  you,  my 
good  friend,"  returned  Lord  Rupert,  imperturbably;  "  but  the 
British  public  haven't  got  your  nerve.  They  inay  take  it  aAvk- 
wardly — I  don't  say  they  will — when  a  woman  who  has  turned 
her  own  young  sister  out-of-doors  at  night  in  St.  Petersburg, 
so  that  ultimately  as  a  consequence  the  girl  dies,  comes  to 
ask  them  to  clap  her  touching  impersonations  of  injured 
virtue." 

"  What  has  one  to  do  with  an  actress's  private  life,  my  dear 
Lord  Rupert  ?  "  asked  Mme.  de  Netteville,  her  voice  slipping 
with  a  smooth  clearness  into  the  conversation,  her  eyes  dart- 
ing light  from  under  straight  black  brows. 

*•  What,  indeed  !  "  said  the  .young  man  who  had  begun  the 
conversation,  with  a  disagreeable  enigmatical  smile,  stretching 
out  his  hand  for  another  cigarette,  and  drawing  it  back  with  a 
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look  under  his  drooped  eyelids— a  look  of  cold,  impertinent 
scrutiny — at  Catherine  Elsmere. 

*'  Ah,  well— I  don't  want  to  be  obtrusively  moral— Heaven 
forbid  !     But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  destroying  the  illusion 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  injure  your  pocket.     Desforets  is 
doing  it — doing  it  actually  in  Paris,  too." 
There  mas  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

"  Paris  and  illusions— 0  mon  JDieu!''  groaned  young  Ever- 
shed,  when  he  had  done  laughing,  laying  meditative  hands  on 
his  knees,  and  gazing  into  the  fire. 

"  I  tell  vou  I  have  seen  it,"  said  Lord  Rupert,  waxing  com- 
bative, and  slapping  the  leg  he  was  nursing  with  emphasis. 
"  The  last  time  I  went  to  see  Desforets  in  Paris  the  theater 
was  crammed,  and  the  house— theatrically  speaking— 2ce.  They 
received  her  in  dead  silence — they  gave  her  not  one  single  recall 
— and  they  only  gave  her  a  clap,  that  I  can  remember,  at  those 
two  or  three  points  in  the  play  where  clap  they  positively 
must  or. burst.  They  go  to  see  her— but  they  loathe  her — 
rnd  they  let  her  know  it." 

'Bah  !"  said  his  opponent,  "it  is  only  because  they  are 
tired  of  her.  Her  vagaries  don't  amuse  them  any  longer — 
they  know  them  by  heart.  And — by  George  !  she  has  some 
pretty  rivals,  too,  now  !  "  he  added  reflectively — "  not  to  speak 
of  tlie  Bernhardt." 

"  Well,  the  Parisians  mn  be  shocked,"  said  Count  Wielandt 
in  excellentEnglish,  bending  forward  so  as  to  get  a  good  view 
of  his  hostess.  *'  They  are  just  now  especially  shocked  by  the 
condition  of  English  morals.'' 

The  twinkle  in  his  eye  was  irresistible.  The  men,  under- 
standing his  reference  to  the  avidity  with  which  certain  Eng- 
lish aristocratic  scandals  had  been  lately  seized  upon  by  the 
French  papers,  laughed  out — so  did  Lady  Aubrey.  Mme.  de 
Netteville  contented  herself  with  a  smile. 

*'  They  profess  to  be  shocked,  too,  by  Kenan's  last  book," 
said  theeditor  from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Dear  me  !  "  said  Lady  Aubrey,  with  meditative  scorn,  fan- 
ning herself  lightly  the  w^ile,  her  thin  but  extraordinarily 
graceful  head  and  neck  thrown  out  against  the  golden  brocade 
of  the  cushion  behind  her. 

"  Oh  !  Avhat  so  many  of  them  feel  in  Kenan's  case,  of 
course,"  said  Mme.  de  Netteville,  "  is  that  every  book  he 
writes  now  give  a  fresh  opening  to  the  enemy  to  blaspiieme. 
Your  eminent  freethinker  can't  afford  just  yet,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  1^  mokn  hiniself  Rocially  ridicillou?;,  Tho 
m\W  infers." 
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"  Just  my  feeling,"  said  young  Evershed,  calmly.  "  Though 
I  mayn't  care  a  rap  about  him  personally,  I  prefer  that  a  man 
on  my  own  front  bench  shouldn't  make  a  public  ass  of  himself 
if  he  can  help  it — uot  for  his  sake,  of  course,  but  for  mine  !  " 

Robert  looked  at  Catherine.  She  sat  upright  by  the  side  of 
Lady  Aubrey  ;  her  fac^,  of  which  the  beauty  to-night  seemed 
lost  in  rigidity,  pale  and  stiff.  With  a  contraction  of  heart  he 
phmged  himself  into  the  conversation.  On  his  road  home  that 
evening  he  found  an  important  foreign  telegram  posted  up  at 
tlie  small  literary  club  to  Avhich  he  had  belonged  since  Oxford 
days.  He  made  a  remark  about  it  now  to  Count  Wielandt ; 
and  the  diplomatist,  turning  rather  unwillingly  to  face  his 
questioner,  recognized  that  the  remark  was  a  shrewd  one. 

Presently  the  young  man's  frank  intelligence  had  told.  On 
his  way  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land  three  years  before  Robert 
had  seen  something  of  the  East,  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
remembered  the  name  of  Count  Wielandt  as  one  of  the  foreign 
secretaries  of  legation  present  at  an  official  party  given  by  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  which  he  and  his 
mother  had  attended  on  their  return  journey,  in  virtue  of  a 
family  connection  with  the  ambassador.  All  that  he  could 
glean  from  memory  he  made  quick  use  of  now,  urged  at  first 
by  the  remorseful  wish  to  make  this  new  world  into  which  he 
had  brought  Catherine  less  difficult  than  he  knew  it  must  have 
been  during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  after  a  while  he  found  himself  leading  the  talk  of  a 
section  of  the  room,  and  getting  excitement  and  pleasure  out 
of  the  talk  itself.  Ever  since  that  Eastern  journey  he  had  kept 
an  eye  on  the  subjects  which  had  interested  him  then,  reading 
in  his  rapid,  voracious  way  all  that  came  across  him  at  Mure- 
well,  especially  in  the  squire's  foreign  new^spapers  and  reviews, 
and  storing  it  when  read  in  a  remarkable  memory. 

Catherine,  after  the  failure  of  some  conversational  attempts 
between  her  and  Mme.  de  Xetteville,  fell  to  watching  her  hus- 
band with  a  start  of  strangeness  and  surprise.  She  had  scarcely 
seen  him  at  Oxford  among  his  equals  ;  and  she  had  very  rarely 
been  present  at  his  talks  with  the  squire.  In  some  ways,  and 
owing  to  the  instinctive  reserves  set  up  between  them  for  so 
long,  her  intellectual  knowledge  of  him  was  very  imperfect. 
His  ease,  his  resource,  among  these  men  of  the  world,  for 
whom — independent  of  all  else — she  felt  a  countrywoman's 
dislike,  filled  her  with  a  kind  of  bewilderment. 

"Are  you  new  to  London  ?"  Lady  Aubrey  asked  her  pres- 
ently, in  that  tone  of  absolute  detachment  from  the  person 
addressed  wliich  certain  women  manage  to  perfection.     She, 
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too,  bad  been  watcbing  tbe  busband,  and  tbe  sigbt  bad  im- 
pressed ber  with  a  momentary  curiosity  to  know  wbat  tbe  stiff, 
bandsome,  dowdily  dressed  wife  was  made  of. 

•'  We  have  been  two  montlis  bere,''  said  Catberine,  ber  large 
gray  eyes  taking  in  ber  companion's  very  bare  shoulders,  the 
costly,  fantastic  dress,  and  the  diamonds  flashing  against  tbe 
white  skin. 

"  In  wbat  part  ?  " 
'  "  In  Bedford  Square." 

Lady  Aubrey  was  silent.  She  bad  no  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  Bedford  Square  at  command. 

"  We  are  very  central,"  said  Catberine,  feeling  desperately 
that  she  was  doing  Robert  no  credit  at  all,  and  anxious  to  talk 
if  onh^  something  could  be  found  to  talk  about. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  near  the  theaters,"  said  the  other  indif- 
ferently. 

This  was  hardly  an  aspect  of  tbe  matter  which  had  yet  oc- 
curred to  Catherine.  A  flash  of  bitterness  ran  through  her. 
Had  they  left  their  Murewell  life  to  be  "  near  the  theaters," 
and  kept  at  arm's-length  by  supercilious  great  ladies  ? 

"  We  are  very  far  from  the  park,"  she  answered  with  an 
effort.     *'  I  wish  we  weren't,  for  my  little  girl's  sake." 

"  Ob,  you  have  a  little  girl  !     How  old  ?  " 

*'  Sixteen  months." 

"  Too  young  to  be  a  nuisance  yet.  Mine  are  just  old  enough 
to  be  in  everybody's  way.  Children  are  out  of  place  in  Lon- 
don. I  always  want  to  leave  mine  in  the  country,  but  my 
husband  objects,"  said  Lady  Aubrey  coolly.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain piquancy  in  saying  frank  things  to  this  stiff,  Madonna- 
faced  woman. 

Mme.  de  Netteville,  meanwhile,  was  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion in  an  undertone  with  young  Evershed,  who  had  come  to 
sit  on  a  stool  beside  her,  and  was  gazing  up  at  her  with  eyes  of 
which  tbe  expression  was  perfectly  understood  by  several  per- 
sons present.  The  bandsome,  dissipated,  ill-conditioned  youth 
bad  been  ber  slave  and  shadow  for  the  last  two  years.  His 
devotion  now  no  longer  amused  ber,  and  she  was  endeavoring 
to  get  rid  of  it  and  him.  But  the  process  was  a  diflicult  one, 
and  took  both  time  2i\\di  finesse. 

She  kept  her  eye,  notwithstanding,  on  tbe  new-comers  whom 
the  squire's  introduction  had  brought  to  her  that  night.  When 
the  Elsmeres  rose  to  go,  she  said  good-by  to  Catherine  with 
an  excessive  politeness,  under  which  her  poor  guest,  conscious 
of  ber  own  gaucherie  during  the  evening,  felt  the  touch  of 
satire  she  was  perhaps  meant  to  feel.     But  when  Catherine 
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was  well  ahead  Mme.  de  Netteville  gave  Robert  one  of  her 
most  brilliant  smiles. 

"  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Elsmere  ;  always  Fridays.  You  will 
remember  ?  " 

The  naivete  of  Robert's  social  view,  and  the  mobility  of  his 
temper,  made  him  easily  responsive.  He  had  just  enjoyed  half 
an  hour's  brilliant  talk  with  two  or  three  of  the  keenest  and 
most  accomplished  men  in  Europe.  '  Catherine  had  slipped  out 
of  his  sight  meanwhile,  and  the  impression  of  their  entree  had 
been  effaced.  He  made  Mme.  de  Ketteville,  therefore,  a  cor- 
dial, smiling  reply  before  his  tall,  slender  form  disappeared 
after  that  of  his  wife. 

"Agreeable — rather  an  acquisition!"  said  Mme.  deNetteville 
to  Lady  Aubrey,  with  a  light  motion  of  the  head  toward  Rob- 
ert's retreating  figure.  "  But  the  wife!  Good  heavens!  I  owe 
Roger  Wendover  a  grudge.  I  think  he  might  have  made  it 
plain  to  those  good  people  that  I  don't  want  strange  women  at 
my  Friday  evenings." 

Lady  Aubrey  laughed.  "  Xo  doubt  she  is  a  genius,  or  a 
saint  in  mufti.  She  might  be  handsome  too  if  some  one  would 
dress  her." 

Mme.  de  i^etteville  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Oh!  life  is  not 
long  enough  to  penetrate  that  kind  of  person,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile  the  "person"  was  driving  homeward  very  sad 
and  ill  at  ease.  She  was  vexed  that  she  had  not  done  better, 
and  yet  she  was  wounded  at  Robert's  enjoj-ment.  The  Puri- 
tan in  her  blood  was  all  aflame.  As  she  sat  looking  into  the 
motley  lamplighted  night,  she  could  have  "  testified  "  like  any 
prophetess  of  old. 

Robert  meanwhile,  his  hand  slipped  into  hers,  was  thinking 
of  Wielandt's  talk,  and  of  some  racy  stories  of  Berlin  celebrities 
told  by  a  young  attache  who  had  joined  their  group.  His  lips 
were  lightly  smiling,  his  brow  serene. 

But  as  he  helped  her  down  from  the  cab,  and  they  stood  in 
the  hall  together,  he  noticed  the  pale  discomposure  of  her  looks. 
Listantly  the  familiar  dread  and  pain  returned  upon  liim. 

"Did  you  like  it,  Catherine?  "he  asked  her,  with  something 
like  timidity,  as  they  stood  together  by  their  bedroom  fire. 

She  sank  into  alow  chair  and  sat  a  moment  staring  at  the 
blaze.  He  was  startled  by  her  look  of  suffering,  and  kneeling, 
he  put  his  arms  tenderly  round  her. 

"  Oh,  Robert,  Robert !  "  she  cried,  falling  on  his  neck. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  kissincr  her  hair. 

"  I  seem  all  at  sea,"  she  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  her  face 
hidden — "the   old  landmarks   swallowed   up!  'I  am   ahvaya 
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i'udging  and  condemning — always  protesting.  What  ajn  I  that 
should  judge  !     But  how — how — can  I  help  it?" 

Slie  drew  herself  away  from  him,  once  more  looking  into  the 
fire  w4th  drawn  brows. 

"  Darling,  the  world  is  full  of  difference.  Men  and  women 
take  life  in  different  ways.  Don't  be  so  sure  yours  is  the  only 
right  one." 

He  spoke  with  a  moved  gentleness,  taking  her  hand  the 
while. 

"  *  This  is  the  wa}',  w^alk  ye  in  it ! '  "  she  said  presently,  with 
strong,  almost  stern  emphasis.  "  Oh,  those  women,  and  that 
talk  !     Hateful  I  " 

He  rose  and  looked  down  on  her  from  the  mantel-piece. 
Within  him  was  a  movement  of  impatience,  repressed  almost, 
at  once  by  the  thought  of  that  long  night  at  Murewell.  when 
he  had  voAved  to  himself  to  "  make  amends  !  " 

And  if  that  theory  had  not  intervened  she  would  still  have 
disarmed  him  wholly. 

"Listen!"  she  said  to  him  suddenly,  her  eyes  kindling  with 
a  strange,  childish  pleasure.  Do  you  hear  the  wind,  the  west 
wind  ?  Do  you  remember  how  it  used  to  shake  the  house,  how 
it  used  to  come  sweeping  through  the  trees  in  the  wood-path  ? 
It  must  be  trying  the  study  window  now,  blowing  the  vine 
against  it." 

A  yearning  passion  breathed  through  every  feature.  It 
seemed  to  him  she  saw  nothing  before  her.  Her  longing  soul 
was  back  in  the  old  haunts,  surrounded  by  the  old  loved  forms 
and  sounds.  It  went  to  his  heart.  He  tried  to  soothe  her  with 
the  tenderest  w^ords  remorseful  love  could  find.  But  the  con- 
flict of  feeling — grief,  rebellion,  doubt,  self -judgment — would 
not  be  soothed,  and  long  after  she  had  made  him  leave  her  and 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  she  knelt  on,  a  white  and  rigid  figure  in 
the  dying  firelight,  the  wind  shaking  the  old  house,  the  eternal 
murmur  of  London  booming  outside. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  complete  the  circle  of  pain  with  which 
poor  Catherine's  life  was  compassed,  it  began  to  be  plain  to  her 
that,  in  spite  of  the  hard  and  mocking  tone  Rose  generally 
adopted  with  regard  to  him,  Edward  Langham  was  constantly 
at  the  house  in  Lerwick  Gardens,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
he  should  be  there  so  much  unless  in  some  way  or  other  Rose 
encouraged  it. 

The  idea  of  such  a  marriage — nay,  of  such  a  friendship — was 
paturally  as  repugnant  as  ever  to  her.     It  had  been  one  of  th© 
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bitterest  moments  of  a  bitter  time  when,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  the  crisis  in  her  life,  Langham,  conscious  of  a  sudden 
movement  of  pity  for  a  woman  he  disliked,  had  pressed  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him  in  a  way  which  clearly  showed  her 
what  was  in  his  mind,  and  had  then  passed  on  to  chat  and 
smoke  with  Robert  in  the  study,  leaving  her  behind  to  realize 
the  gulf  that  lay  between  the  present  and  that  visit  of  his  to 
Murewell,  Avhen  Robert  and  she  had  felt  in  unison  toward  him, 
his  opinions,  and  his  conduct  to  Rose,  a?  toward  everytliing 
else  of  importance  in  their  life. 

Now  it  seemed  to  her  Robert  must  necessarily  look  at  the 
matter  differently,  and  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  talk 
to  him  about  it.  In  reality,  his  objections  bad  never  had  the 
same  basis  as  hers,  and  he  would  have  given  her  a«  strong  a 
support  as  ever  if  she  had  asked  for  it.  But  she  held  her 
peace,  and  he,  absorbed  in  other  things,  took  no  notice.  Be- 
sides, he  knew  Langham  too  well.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  take  Catherine's  alarms  seriously. 

An  attentive  on-looker,  however,  would  have  admitted  that 
this  time,  at  any  rate,  they  had  their  justification.  Why  Lang- 
ham was  so  much  in  the  Leyburns'  drawing-room  during  thes^ 
winter  months  was  a  question  which  several  people  asked — him- 
self not  least.  He  had  not  only  pretended  to  forget  Rose  Ley 
burn  during  the  eighteen  months  which  had  passed  since  their 
first  acquaintance  at  Murewell — he  had  for  all  practical  pur' 
poses  forgotten  her.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  passion  on  the  great  scale  at  all ; 
and  certainly,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  Langham  was  not 
among  them.  He  had  had  a  passing  moment  of  excitement  at 
Murewell,  soon  put  down,  and  followed  by  a  week  of  extremely 
pleasant  sensations,  which,  like  most  of  his  pleasures,  had 
ended  in  reaction  and  self-abhorrence.  He  had  left  Murewell 
remorseful,  melancholy,  and  ill  at  ease,  but  conscious,  certain- 
ly, of  a  great  relief  that  he  and  Rose  Leyburn  were  not  likely 
te  meet  again  for  long. 

Then  his  settlement  in  London  had  absorbed  him,  as  all  such 
matters  absorb  men  who  have  become  the  slaves  of  their  own 
solitary  habits,  and  in  the  joy  of  his  new  freedom,  and  the 
fresh  zest  for  learning  it  had  aroused  in  him,  the  beautiful,  un- 
manageable child  who  had  disturbed  his  peace  at  Murewell  was 
not  likely  to  be  more,  but  less,  remembered.  When  he  stum- 
bled across  her  unexpectedly  in  the  National  Gallery,  his  de- 
termining impulse  had  been  mereh"  one  of  flight. 

However,  as  he  had  written  to  Robert  toward  the  beginning 
of  bi§  Londoi^  residence,  ther^  was  ng  doubt  that  his  migo'ation 
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had  made  Iiim  for  the  time  much  more  human,  observant,  and 
accessible.  Oxford  had  become  to  him  an  oppression  and  a 
nightmare,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  his  back  on  it  his  men- 
tal lungs  seemed  once  more  to  fill  with  air.  He  took  his  mod- 
est part  in  the  life  of  the  capital ;  happy  in  the  obscurity 
afforded  him  by  the  crowd  ;  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  his 
lif«  and  his  affairs  were  once  more  his  own,  and  the  academical 
yoke  had  been  slipped  forever. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  greater  cheerfulness  and  energy  that 
his  fresh  sight  of  Rose  found  him.  For  the  moment,  he  was 
perhaps  more  susceptible  than  he  ever  could  have  been  before 
to  her  young  perfections,  her  beauty,  her  brilliancy,  her  pro- 
voking stimulating  ways.  Certainly,  from  that  first  afternoon 
onward  he  became  more  and  more  restless  to  watch  her,  to  be 
near  her,  to  see  what  she  made  of  herself  and  her  gifts.  In 
general,  though  it  was  certainly  owing  to  her  that  he  came  so 
much,  she  took  small  notice  of  him.  He  regarded,  or  chose  to 
regard,  himself  as  a  mere  "  item  " — something  systematically 
overlooked  and  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of  her  days  and  nights. 
He  saw  that  she  thought  badly  of  him,  that  the  friendship  he 
might  have  had  was  now  proudly  refused  him,  that  their  first 
week  together  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  resentment  and 
hostility  in  her  mind.  And  all  the  same  he  came;  and  she  asked 
him  !  And  sometimes,  after  an  hour  when  she  had  been  more 
difticult  or  more  satirical  than  usual,  ending  notwithstanding 
with  a  little  change  of  tone,  a  careless  *'  You  will  find  us  next 
Wednesday  as  usual  ;  So-and-so  is  coming  to  play,"  Langham 
would  walk  home  in  a  state  of  feeling  he  did  not  care  to  ana- 
lyze, but  which  certainly  quickened  the  pace  of  life  a  good 
deal.  She  would  not  let  him  try  his  luck  at  friendship  again, 
but  in  the  strangest,  slightest  ways  did  she  not  make  him  sus- 
pect every  now  and  then  that  he  was  in  some  sort  important 
to  her,  that  he  sometimes  preoccupied  her  against  her  M^ill; 
that  her  will  indeed  sometimes  escaped  her,  and  failed  to  con- 
trol her  manner  to  him  ?  ' 

It  was  not  only  his  relations  to  the  beauty,  however,  his  in- 
terest in  her  career,  or  his  perpetual  consciousness  of  Mrs.  Els- 
mere's  cold  dislike  and  disapproval  of  his  presence  in  her  moth- 
er's drawing-room,  that  accounted  for  Langham's  heightened 
mental  temperature  this  winter.  The  existence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Hugh  Flaxman  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  it. 

"  Tell  me  about  Mr.  Langham,"  said  Mr.  Flaxman  once  to 
Agnes  Leyburn,  in  the  earl}^  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
family;  "  is  he  an  old  friend  ?  " 

^^  Of  Robert's,"  replied  Agnes,  her  cheerful,  impenetrable 
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look  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  "  My  sister  met  him  once  for  a 
week  in  the  country  at  the  Elsmeres'.  My  mother  and  I  have 
been  only  introduced  to  him." 

Hugh  Flaxman  pondered  the  information  a  little. 

"  D'oes  he  strike  you  as — well — what  shall  we  say  ? — un- 
usual ?  " 

His  smile  struck  one  out  of  her. 

"  Even  Robert  might  admit  that,"  she  said  demurel}'. 

"  Is  Elsmere  so  attached  to  him  ?  I  own  I  was  provoked  just 
now  by  his  tone  about  Elsmere.  I  was  remarking  on  the  evi- 
dent physical  and  mental  strain  your  brother-in-law  had  gone 
through,  and  he  said,  wdth  a  nonchalance  I  can  not  convey  : 
'  Yes,  it  is  astonishing  Elsmere  should  have  ventured  it.  I 
confess  I  often  wonder  whether  it  was  worth  while.'  '  Why  ?  ' 
said  I,  perhaps  a  little  both'.  Well,  he  didn't  know — wouldn't 
say.  But  I  gathered  that,  according  to  him,  Elsmere  is  still 
swathed  in  such  an  unconscionable  amount  of  religion  that  the 
few  rags  and  patches  he  has  got  rid  of  are  hardly  worth  the 
discomfort  of  the  change.  It  seemed  to  me  the  tone  of  the 
very  cool  spectator,  rather  than  the  friend.  However — does 
your  sister  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Agnes,  looking  her  questioner  full  in 
the  face. 

Hugh  Flaxman's  fair  complexion  flushed  a  little.  He  got  up 
to  go. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinarily  handsome  persons  I 
ever  saw,"  he  remarked,  as  he  buttoned  up  his  coat.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  Agnes  dubioush',  "  if  he  didn't  stoop,  and  if  he 
didn't  in  general  look  half  asleep." 

Hugh  Flaxman  departed  more  puzzled  than  ever  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  constant  attendance  of  this  uncomfortable  anti- 
social person  at  the  Leyburns'  house.  Being  himself  a  man  of 
very  subtle  and  fastidious  tastes,  he  could  imagine  that  so 
original  a  suitor,  with  such  eyes,  such  an  intellectual  reputa- 
tation  so  well  sustained  by  scantiness  of  speech  and  the  most 
picturesque  capacity  for  silence,  might  have  attractions  for  a 
romantic  and  willful  girl.  But  where  were  the  signs  of  it  ? 
Rose  rarely  talked  to  him,  and  was  always  ready  to  make  him 
the  target  of  a  sub-acid  raillery.  Agnes  was  clearly  indifferent 
to  him,  and  Mrs.  Leyburn  equally  clearly  afraid  of  him.  Mrs. 
Elsmere,  too,  seemed  to  dislike  him,  and  yet  there  he  was 
week  after  week.     Flaxman  could  not  make  it  out. 

Then  he  tried  to  explore  the  man  himself.  He  started  vari- 
ous topics  with  him — university  reform,  politics,  music.    la 
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vain.  In  the  most  characteristic  Oxford  days  Langham  had 
never  assumed  a  more  wholesale  ignorance  of  all  subjects  in 
heaven  or  earth,  and  never  stuck  more  pertinaciously  to  the 
flattest  forms  of  commonplace.  Flaxman  walked  away  at  last 
boiling  over.  The  man  of  parts  masquerading  as  the  fool  is 
perhaps  at  least  as  exasperating  as  the  fool  playing  at  wisdom. 

However,  he  was  not  the  only  person  irritated.  After  one  of 
these  fragments  of  conversation  Langham  also  walked  rapidly 
home  in  a  state  of  most  irrational  petulance,  his  hands  thrust 
with  energy  into  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat. 

"  No,  my  successful  aristocrat,  you  shall  not  have  every- 
thing your  own  way  so  easily  with  me  or  with  her!  You  may 
break  me,  but  you  shall  not  play  upon  me.  And  as  for  her,  I 
will  see  it  out — I  will  see  it  out  ! " 

And  he  stiffened  himself  as  he  walked,  feeling  life  electric 
all  about  him,  and  a  strange  new  force  tingling  in  every  vein. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Flaxman  was  certainly  having  a 
good  deal  of  his  own  way.  Since  the  moment  wlien  his  aunt, 
Lady  Charlotte,  had  introduced  him  to  Miss  Leyburn — watch- 
ing him  the  while  with  a  half  smile  wiiich  soon  broadened  into 
one  of  sly  triumph — Hugh  Flaxman  had  persuaded  himself  that 
country  houses  are  intolerable  even  in  the  shooting  season,  and 
that  London  is  the  only  place  of  residence  during  the  winter 
for  the  man  who  aspires  to  govern  his  life  on  principles  of  rea- 
son. Through  his  influence  and  that  of  his  aunt.  Rose  and 
Agnes — Mrs.  Leyburn  never  went  out — were  being  carried  into 
all  the  high  life  that  London  can  supply  in  November  and 
Januarj^  AYealthy,  high-born,  and  popular,  he  was  gradually 
devoting  his  advantages  in  the  freest  way  to  Rose's  service. 
He  was  an  excellent  musical  amateur,  and  he  was  always  proud 
to  play  with  her;  he  had  a  flne  country  house,  and  the  little 
rooms  on  Campden  Hill  were  almost  always  filled  with  flowers 
from  his  gardens  ;  he  had  a  famous  musical  library,  and  its 
treasures  were  lavished  on  the  girl  violinist ;  he  had  a  singu- 
larly large  circle  of  friends,  and  with  his  whimsical  energy  he 
was  soon  inclined  to  make  kindness  to  the  two  sisters  the  one 
test  of  a  friend's  good  will. 

He  was  clearly  touched  by  Rose;  and  what  was  to  prevent  his 
making  an  impression  on  her  ?  To'her  sex  he  had  alwaj-s  been 
singularly  attractive.  Like  his  sister,  he  had  all  sorts  of  bright 
impulses  and  audacities  flashing  and  darting  about  him.  He 
had  a  certain  hauteur  with  men,  and  could  play  the  aristocrat 
when  he  pleased,  for  all  his  philosophical  radicalism.  But  with 
women  he  was  the  most  delightful  mixture  of  deference  and 
high  spirits.     He  loved  the  grace  of  them,  the  daintiness  of 
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their  dress,  the  softness  of  their  voices.  He  would  have  done 
anything  to  please  them,  anything  to  save  them  pain.  At 
twenty-five,  when  he  was  still  "  Citizen  Flaxman  "  to  his  col- 
lege friends,  and  in  the  first  fervors  of  a  poetic  defiance  of 
prejudice  and  convention,  he  had  married  a  gamekeeper's 
pretty  daughter.  She  had  died  with  her  child— died,  almost, 
poor  thingf  of  happiness  and  excitement— of  the  overgreatness 
of  heaven's  boon  to  her.  Flaxman  had  adored  her,  and  death 
liad  tenderly  embalmed  a  sentiment  to  which  life  might  possi- 
bly have  been  less  kind.  Since  then  he  had  lived  in  music,  let- 
ters, and  society,  refusing  out  of  a  certain  fastidiousness  to 
enter  politics,  but  welcomed  and  considered  wherever  he  went, 
tall,  good-looking,  distinguished,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
courfed  of  men,  and  perhaps  the  richest  ;:>ar«i  in  London. 

Still,  in  spite  of  it  all,  Langham  held  his  ground— Langham 
would  see  it  out!  And  indeed  Flaxman's  footing  with  the  beauty 
was  by  no  means  clear— least  of  all  to  himself.  She  evidently 
liked  him,  but  she  bantered  him  a  good  deal;  she  would  not  be 
the  least  subdued  or  dazzled  by  his  birth  or  wealth,  or  by 
those  of  his  friends;  and  if  she  allowed  him  to  provide  her 
with  pleasures,  she  would  hardly  ever  take  his  advice,  or 
knowingly  con^^ult  his  tastes. 

Meanwhile  she  tormented  them  both  a  good  deal  hj  the 
artistic  acquaintance  she  gathered  about  her.  Mrs.  Pierson's 
world,  as  we  have  said,  contained  a  good  many  dubious  odds 
and  ends,  and  she  had  handed  them  all  over  to  Rose.  The  Ley- 
burns'  growing  intimacy  with  Mr.  Flaxman  and  his  circle,  and 
through  them  with  the  finer  types  of  the  artistic  life,  would 
naturally  and  by  degrees  have  carried  them  away  somewhat 
from:  this  earlie/circle  if  Rose  would  have  allowed^  it.  But  she 
clung  persistently  to  its  most  unpromising  specimens  partly 
out  of  a  natural  generosity  of  feeling,  but  partly  also  for  the 
sake  of  that  opposition  her  soul  lo\"ed,  her  poor,  sickly  soul, 
full  under  all  her  gayety  and  indifference  of  the  most  desper- 
ate doubt  and  soreness — opposition  to  Catherine,  opposition  to 
Mr.  Flaxman,  but  above  all,  opposition  to  Langham. 

Flaxman  could  often  avenge  himself  on  her — or  rather  on 
the  more  obnoxious  members  of  her  following — by  dint  of  a 
faculty  for  light  and  stinging  repartee,  which  would  send  her 
flushed  and  biting  her  lips,  to  have  her  laugh  out  in  private. 
But  Langbam  for  a  long  time  was  defenseless.  Many  of  her 
friends  in  his  opinion  were  simply  pathological  curiosites — 
their  vanity  was  so  frenzied,  their  sensibilities  so  morbidly  de- 
veloped. He  felt  a  doctor's  interest  in  them  coupled  with 
more  than  a  doctor's  skepticism  as  to  all  they  had  to  say  about 
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themselves.  But  Rose  would  invite  them,  would  assume  a 
qua6i-mt\m.2iCj  with  them  ;  and  Langham  as  well  as  every- 
body else  had  to  put  up  with  it. 

Even  the  trodden  worm,  however —  And  the  came  a  time 
wlien  the  concentration  of  a  good  many  different  lines  of  feel- 
ing in  Langham's  mind  betrayed  itself  at  lasst  in  a  sharp  and 
sudden  openness.  It  began  to  seem  to  him  that  she  was 
.specially  bent  often  on  tormenting  him  by  the  caprices  of 
liers,  and  he  vowed  to  himself  finally,  with  an  outburst  of  irri- 
tation due  in  reality  to  a  hundred  causes,  that  he  would  assert 
himself,  that  he  would  make  an  effort  at  any  rate  to  save  her 
from  her  own  follies. 

One  afternoon,  at  a  crowded  musical  party,  to  which  he  had 
come  much  against  his  will,  and  only  in  obedience  to  a  com- 
pulsion he  dared  not  analyze,  she  asked  him  in  passing  if  he 
would  kindly  find  Mr.  MacFadden,  a  bass  singer,  whose  name 
stood  next  on  the  programme,  and  who  was  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Langham  searched  the  dining-room  and  the  hall,  and  a^  last 
found  Mr.  MacFadden — a  fair,  flabby,  unwholesome  youth — 
in  the  little  study  or  cloak-room,  in  a  state  of  C()ll;lp^^e^ 
flanked  by  whisky  and  water,  and  attended  by  two  frightened 
maids,  who  handed  over  their  charge  to  Langham  and  fled. 

Then  it  appeared  that  the  great  man  had  been  offended  by  a 
change  in  the  programme,  which  hurt  his  vanity,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  drawing-room  on  the  brink  of  hysterics,  had 
called  for  spirits,  which  had  been  provided  for  him  with  great 
difliculty  by  Mrs.  Leyburn's  maids,  and  was  there  drinking 
iiimself  into  a  state  of  rage  and  rampant  dignity  which  would 
soon  liave  shown  itself  in  a  melodramatic  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  a  public  refusal  to  sing  at  all  in  a  house  where 
art  had  been  outraged  in  his  person. 

Some  of  the  old  disciplinary  instincts  of  the  Oxford  tutor 
awoke  in  Langham  at  the  sight  of  the  creature,  and,  with  a 
prompt  sternness  which  amazed  himself,  and  nearly  set  Mac- 
Fadden whimpering,  he  got  rid  of  the  man,  shut  the  hall  door 
on  him,  and  went  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Rose,  in  anxiety,  coming  up  to  him. 

"I  have  sent  him  away,"  he  said,  briefl}',  an  eye  of  unusual 
quickness  and  brightness  looking  down  upon  her  ;  "  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  sing.  He  chose  to  be  offended,  apparently, 
because  he  was  put  out  of  his  turn,  and  has  been  giving  the 
servants  trouble." 

Rose  flushed  deeply,  and  drew  herself  up  with  a  look  half 
trouble^  half  defiance,  at  Langham. 
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"  I  trust  5^ou  will  not  ask  him  again,"  he  said,  with  the 
game  decision.  "  And  if  I  might  say  so,  there  are  one  or  two 
people  still  here  whom  I  should  like  to  see  you  exclude  at  the 
same  time." 

They  had  withdrawn  into  the  bow-v\^indow  out  of  ear-shot  of 
the  rest  of  the  room.  Langham's  look  turned  significantly  to- 
ward a  group  near  the  piano.  It  contained  one  or  two  men 
w^hom  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  low  type  ;  men  who,  if  it 
jsuited  their  purpose,  would  be  quite  ready  to  tell  or  invent 
malicious  stories  of  the  girl  they  were  now  flattering,  and 
whose  standards  and  instincts  represented  a  coarser  world  than 
Rose  in  reality  knew  anj^thing  about. 

Her  eyes  followed  his. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  petulantly,  "  that  you  dislike  artists. 
They  are  not  your  world.     They  are  mine." 

"  I  dislike  artists  ?  What  nonsense,  too  !  To  me  personally 
these  men's  w^ays  don't  matter  in  the  least.  They  go  their 
road  and  I  mine.  But  I  deeply  resent  any  danger  of  discom- 
fort and  annoyance  to  you  ?  " 

He  still  stood  f rowming,  a  glow  of  indignant  energy  showing 
itself  in  his  attitude,  his  glance.  She  could  not  know  that  he 
was  at  that  moment  vividly  realizing  the  drunken  scene  that 
might  have  taken  place  in  her  presence  if  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  man  safely  out  of  the  house.  But 
she  felt  that  he  was  angry,  and  mostly  angry  wdth  her, 
and  there  was  something  so  piquant  and  unexpected  in  his 
anger ! 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  with  a  queer  sudden  submissiveness, 
*'  you  have  been  going  through  something  very  disagreeable. 
I  am  very  sorry.  Is  it  my  fault  ?  "  she  added,  with  a  whimsi- 
cal flash  of  eye,  half  fun,  half  serious. 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

"  Yes,  it  is  your  fault,  I  think  !  "  he  answered  her,  amazed 
at  his  own  boldness,  "  Not  that  I  w^as  annoyed — heavens  ! 
what  does  that  matter  ? — but  that  you  and  your  mother  and 
sister  were  very  near  an  unpleasant  scene.  You  wall  not  take 
advice.  Miss  Leyburn — you  will  take  your  own  way  in  spite  of 
what  any  one  else  can  say  or  hint  to  you,  and  some  day  you 
will  expose  yourself  to  annoyance  when  there  is  no  one  near  to 
protect  you  !  " 

"  \Yell,  if  so,  it  won't  be  for  want  of  a  mentor,"  she  said, 
dropping  him  a  mock  curtsey.     But  her  lip  trembled  under 
its  smile,  and  her  tone  had  not  lost  its  gentleness. 
^  At  that  moment  Mr.  Flaxman,  who  had  gradually  estab- 
lished  himself  as  the   joint  leader   of  these   musical  after- 
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noons,  came  forward  to  summon  Rose  to  a  quartet.  He  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  a  little  surprise  penetrating  through 
his  suavity  of  manner. 

"  Am  I  interrupting  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Rose  ;  then,  turning  back  to  Langhara, 
she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper  :  "  Don't  say  anything  about  the 
wretched  man  ;  it  would  make  mamma  nervous.  He  sha'n't 
come  here  again." 

Mr.  Flaxman  waited  till  the  whisper  was  over,  and  then  led 
her  off,  with  a  change  of  manner  which  she  immediately  per- 
ceived, and  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Langliam  went  home,  and  sat  brooding  over  the  fire.  Her 
voice  had  not  been  so  kind,  her  look  so  womanly,  for  months. 
Had  she  been  reading  "  Shirley,"  and  would  she  have  liked 
him  to  play  Louis  Moore  ?  He  went  into  a  fit  of  silent,  con- 
vulsive laughter  as  the  idea  occurred  to  him. 

Some  secret  instinct  made  him  keep  away  from  her  for  a 
time.  At  last,  one  Friday  afternoon,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
Museum,  where  he  had  been  collating  the  MSS.  of  some  ob- 
scure Alexandrian,  the  old  craving  returned  with  added 
strength,  and  he  turned  involuntarily  westward. 

An  acquaintance  of  his,  recently  made  in  the  course  of  work 
at  the  Museum,  a  young  Russian  professor,  ran  after  him,  and 
walked  with  him.  Presently  they  passed  a  poster  on  the  wall, 
which  contained  in  enormous  letters  the  announcement  of 
Mme.  Desforets's  approaching  visit  to  London,  a  list  of  plays, 
and  the  dates  of  performances. 

The  young  Russian  suddenly  stopped  and  stood  pointing  at 
the  advertisement,  with  shaking,  derisive  finger,  his  eyes 
aflame,  the  whole  man  quivering  with  what  looked  like  antago- 
nism and  hate. 

Then  he  broke  into  a  fierce  flood  of  French.  Langhani 
listened  till  they  passed  Piccadilh^,  passed  the  park,  and  til 
the  young  savant  turned  southward  toward  his  Bromptoiv 
lodgings. 

Then  Langham  slowly  climbed  Campden  Hill,  meditating. 
His  thoughts  were  an  odd  mixture  of  the  things  he  had  just 
heard,  and  of  a  scene  at  Murewell  long  ago  when  a  girl  had 
denounced  him  for  "  calumny." 

At  the  door  of  Lerwick  Gardens  he  was  infermed  that  Mrs. 
Leyburn  was  upstairs  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  But  the 
servant  thought  the  young  ladies  were  at  home.  AVould  he 
come  in  ?  He  stood  irresolute  a  moment,  then  went  in  on  a 
pretext  of  "  inquiry." 

The  maid  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and  there  wag 
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Rose  sitting  well  into  the  fire — for  it  was  a  raw  Februa*Y 
afternoon — with  a  book. 

She  received  him  with  all  her  old  hard  brightness.  He  was, 
indeed,  instantly  sorry  that  he  had  made  his  w^ay  in.  Tyrantr! 
was  she  displeased  because  he_  had  slipped  his  chain  for  rather 
longer  than  usual  ? 

However,  he  sat  down,  delivered  his  book,  and  then  talked 
first  about  her  mother's  illness.  They  had  been  anxious,  she 
said,  but  the  doctor,  who  had  just  taken  his  departure,  had  now 
completely  reassured  them. 

"Then  you  will  be  able  probably  after  all4:o  put  it  in  an 
appearance  at  Lady  Charlotte's  this  evening*"    he  asked  her. 

The  omnivorous  Lady  Charlotte  of  course  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  in  the  Leyburns'  draw4ng-room,  as  she  did 
with  everybody  who  crossed  her  path,  and  three  days  before 
he  had  received  a  card  from  her  for  this  evening. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  But  I  have  had  to  miss  a  rehearsal  this  afternoon. 
That  concert  at  Searle  House  is  becoming  a  o-reat  nuisance." 

"  It  wnll  be  a  brilliant  affair,  I  suppose,  Princes  on  one  side 
of  you — and  Albani  on  the  other.  I  see  they  have  given  you 
the  most  conspicuous  part  as  violinist." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  satirical  tightening  of  the  lip. 
"Yes — I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  much  flattered." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  smiling,  but  embarrassed.  "To  many 
people  you  must  be  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  enviable 
persons  in  the  world.  A  delightful  art — and  every  opportunity 
to  make  it  tell  !  " 

There  was  a  pause.     She  looked  into  the  fire. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  delightful  art,"  she  said, 
presently,  stifling  a  little  yawn.  "I  believe  I  am  getting  very 
tired  of  London.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shouldn't  be  very  sorry 
to  find  myself  suddenly  spirited  back  to  Burwood  !  "  / 

Langham  gave  vent  to  some  incredulous  interjection.  He 
had  apparently  surprised  her  in  a  fit  of  ennui  which  was  rare 
with  Iier. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  yet  !  "  she  said  suddenly,  wdth  a  return  of 
animation.  "  Madame  Desforets  comes  next  week,  and  I  am 
to  see  her."  She  drew  herself  up  and  turned  a  beaming  face 
upon  him.  Was  there  a  shaft  of  mischief  in  her  eye  ?  He 
could  not  tell.     The  fire-light  was  perplexing. 

"  You  are  to  see  her  ?  "  he  said  slowlv.  "  Is  she  coming 
here  ?  " 

"I  hope  so.  Mrs.  Pierson  is  to  bring  her.  I  want  mamma 
to  have  the  amusement  of  seeing  }ier.  My  artistic  friends  are 
a  kind  of  tonic,  to  her — they  excite  her  so  much.     She  regards 
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them  as  a  sort   of  show — much  as  vou  do,  in  fact  only  in  a 
more  charitable  fashion." 

But  lie  took  no  notice  of  what  she  was  saying, 
^    '•  Madame  Desforets  is  coming  here  ?  "  he  sharply  repeated, 
bending  forward,  a  curious  accent  in  his  tone. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  replied,  with  apparent  surprise.  Then,  with  a 
careless  smile  :  "  Oh,  I  remember  when  we  were  at  Murewell, 
you  were  exercised  that  we  should  know  her.  Well,  Mr.  Lano-' 
ham,  I  t-old  you  then  that  you  were  only  echoing  unworthy  got- 
sip.  I  am  in  the  same  mind  still.  I  have  seen  her,  and  you 
haven't.  To  me  she  is  the  greatest  actress  in  the  world,  and 
an  ill-used  woman  to  boot  ! " 

Her  tone  had  warmed  with  every  sentence.  It  struck  him 
that  she  had  willfully  brought  up  the  topic— that  it  gave  Jier 
pleasure  to  quarrel  with  him. 

He  put  down  his  hat  deliberately,  got  up,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.  She  looked  up  at  him  curiously.  But  the 
dark,  regular  face  was  almost  hidden  from  her. 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said  slowly,  "  very  strange— that  you 
should  have  told  me  this  at  this  moment  !  Miss  Leyburn,  a 
great  deal  of  the  truth  about  Madam  Desforets  I  could  neither 
tell,  nor  could  you  hear.  There  are  charges  against  her  proved 
in  open  court,  again  and  again,  which  I  could  not  even  men- 
tion m  your  presence.  But  one  thing  I  can  speak  of.  Do  you 
know  the  story  of  the  sister  at  St.  Petersburg  ?  " 

"I  know  no  stories  against  Madame  Desforets,"  said  Rose 
loftily,  her  quickened  breath  responding  to  the  energy  of  his 
tone.     "  I  have  always  chosen  not  to  know  them." 

"  The  newspapers  were  full  of  this  particular  story  just  be- 
fore Christmas.  I  should  have  thought  it  must  have  reached 
you." 

"  I  did  not  see  it,"  she  replied  stiffly  ;  "  and  I  can  not  see 
what  good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  your  repeating  it  to  me, 
Mr.  Langham." 

Langham  could  have  smiled  at  her  petulance,  if  he  had  not 
for  once  been  determined  and  in  earnest. 

"  You  will  let  me  tell  it,  I  hope  ?"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  will 
tell  It  so  that  it  shall  not  offend  your  ears.  As  it  happens,  I 
myself  thought  it  incredible  at  the  time.  But,  by  an  odd  coin- 
cidence. It  has  just  this  afternoon  been  repeated  to  me  by  a 
man  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  it." 

Rose  was  silent.  Her  attitude  was  hauteur  itself,  but  she 
made  no  further  active  opposition. 


"  Three  months  ago,"  he  began,  speaking  with  some  difficulty 
but  still  with  a  suppressed  force  of  feeling  which  amazed  his 
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hearer,  "  Madame  Desf  orets  was  acting  in  St.  Petersburg.  She 
had  with  her  a  large  company,  and  among  them  her  own  young 
sister,  Elise  Romney,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  This  girl  had  been 
always  kept  away  from  Madame  Desf  orets  by  her  parents,  who 
had  never  been  sufficiently  consoled  by  their  eldest  daughter's 
artistic  success  for  the  infamy  of  her  life." 

Rose  started  indignantly.     Langham  gave    her  no  time   to 
speak. 

"  Elise  Romney,  however,  had  developed  a  passion  for  the 
stage.  Her  parents  were  respectable — and  you  know  young 
girls  in  France  are  brought  up  strictly.  She  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  her  sisters  escapades.  But  she  knew  that  she  was 
held  to  be  the  greatest  actress  in  Europe — the  photographs  in 
the  shops  told  her  that  she  was  beautiful.  She  conceived  a  ro- 
mantic passion  for  the  woman  whom  she  had  first  seen  when 
she  was  a  cliild  of  five,  and  actuated  partly  by  this  hungry 
affection,  partly  by  her  own  longing  wish  to  become  an  actress, 
she  escaped  from  home  and  joined  Madame  Desforets  in  the 
south  of  France.  Madame  Desforets  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
pleased  to  have  her.  The  girl's  adoration  pleased  her  vanity. 
Her  presence  with  her  gave  her  new  opportunities  of  posing. 
I  believe,"  and  Langham  gave  a  little  dry  laugh,  "  they 
were  photographed  together  at  Marseilles  with  their  arms 
round  each  other's  necks,  and  the  photograph  was  an  immense 
success.  However,  on  the  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  difficulties 
arose.  Elise  was  pretty,  in  a  blonde  childish  way,  and  she 
caught  the  attention  of  the  jeime  pi'emier  of  the  company,  a 
man  " — the  speaker  became  somewhat  embarrassed — "  whom 
Madame  Desforets  seems  to  have  regarded  as  her  particular 
property.  There  were  scenes  at  different  towns  on  the  journey. 
Elise  became  frightened — wanted  to  go  home.  But  the  elder 
sister,  having  begun  tormenting  her,  seems  to  have  determined 
to  keep  her  hold  on  her,  as  a  cat  keeps  and  tortures  a  mouse — 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  annoying  the  man  of  whom  she  was 
jealous.  They  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  depth  of  winter 
The  girl  was  worn  out  with  traveling,  unhappy,  and  ill.  One 
night  in  Madame  Desforets's  apartment  there  was  a  supper- 
party,  and  after  it  a  horrible  quarrel.  No  one  exactly  knows 
what  happened.  But  towards  twelve  o'clock  that  night  Ma- 
dame Desforets  turned  her  young  sister  in  evening  dress,  a 
light  shawl  round  her,  out  into  the  snowy  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, barred  the  door  behind  her,  and  revolver  in  hand  dared 
the  wretched  man  who  had  caused  the  fracas  to  follow  her." 

Rose  sat  immovable.     She  had  grown  pale,  but  the  firelight 
was  not  revealing. 
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Langham  turned  away  from  her  toward  the  blaze,  holding 
out  his  hands  to  it  mechanically. 

*'  The  poor  child,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  in  a  lower  voice, 
"wandered  about  for  some  hours.  It  was  a  frightful  night — 
the  great  capital  was  quite  strange  to  her.  She  was  insulted — 
fled  this  wa}^  and  that — grew  benumbed  witli  cold  and  terror, 
and  was  found  unconscious  in  the  early  morning  under  the 
arcluvay  of  a  house  some  two  miles  from  her  sister's  lodgings." 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Rose  drew  a  long,  quiver- 
ing breath. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  !  "  she  said  passionately.     •'  I   can  not 
believe  it !  " 

"  It  was  amply  proved  at  the  time,"  said  Langham  dryly, 
"  though  of  course  Madame  Desforets  tried  to  put  her  own 
color  on  it.  But  I  told  you  I  had  private  information.  On 
one  of  the  floors  of  the  house  where  Elise  Romney  was  picked 
up,  lived  a  young  university  professor.  He  is  editing  an  im- 
portant Greek  text,  and  has  lately  had  business  at  the  Museum. 
I  made  friends  with  him  there.  He  walked  home  with  me 
this  afternoon,  saw  the  announcement  of  Madame  Desforets's 
coming,  and  poured  out  the  story.  He  and  his  wife  nursed 
the  unfortunate  girl  with  devotion.  Slie  lived  just  a  week, 
and  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I  never  in  my  life 
heard  anything  so  pitiful  as  his  description  of  her  delirium, 
her  terror,  her  appeals,  her  shivering  misery  of  cold." 
There  was  a  pause. 

*'  She  is  not  a  woman,"  he  said  presently,  between  his  teeth. 
"  She  is  a  wild  beast." 

Still  there  was  silence,  and  still  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
flame  which  Rose  too  was  staring  at.  At  last  he  turned 
round.  "  I  have  told  you  a  shocking  story,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  But,  as  you  sat  there 
talking  so  lightly,  so  gayly,  it  suddenly  became  to  me  utterly 
intolerable  that  that  woman  should  ever  sit  here  in  this  room — 
talk  to  you — call  you  by  j-our  name — laugh  with  you— touch 
your  hand  !  Not  even  your  willfulness  shall  carr}'-  you  so  far — 
you  sJiall  not  do  it  !  " 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  said.  He  was  driven  on  by  a  pas- 
sionate sense  of  physical  repulsion  to  the  notion  of  any  contact 
between  lier  pure,  fair  youth,  and  something  malodorous  and 
corrupt.  And  there  was,  besides,  a  wild  unique  excitement  in 
claiming  for  ojice  to  staj^ — to  control  her. 

Rose  lifted  her  head  slowly.  The  fire  was  bright.  He  saw 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  tears  of  intolerable  pity  for  another  girl's 
awful  story.     But  through  the  tears  something  gleamed — a 
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kind  of  exultation — the  exultation  which  the  magician  feels 
when  he  has  called  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  after  long 
doubt  and  difficult  invocation  they  rise  at  last  before  his  eyes. 

"  I  will  never  see  her  again,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  wavering 
voice,  but  she,  too,  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  own  words. 
Their  looks  were  on  each  other  ;  the  ruddy,  capricious  light 
touched  her  glowing  cheeks,  her  straight-lined  grace,  her 
white  hand.  Suddenly  from  the  gulf  of  another's  misery  into 
which  they  had  both  been  looking  there  had  sprung  up,  by 
the  strange  contrariety  of  human  things,  a  heat  and  intoxica- 
tion of  feeling,  wrapping  them  round,  blotting  out  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  them  like  a  golden  mist.  "  Be  always  thus  !  " 
her  parted  lips,  her  liquid  eyes  were  saying  to  him.  His 
breath  seemed  to  fail  him  ;  he  was  lost  in  bewilderment. 

There  were  sounds  outside — Catherine's  voice.  He  roused 
htinself  with  a  supreme  eifort. 

"  To-night— at  Lady  Charlotte's  ?  " 

"  To-night,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

A  sudden  madness  seized  him — he  stooped — his  lips  touched 
i£ — it  was  hastily  drawn  awa}'-,  and  the  door  opened. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Flaxman, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  in  front  of  Lady  Charlotte's 
drawing-room  fire,  "  you  may  spare  your  admonitions,  because 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  to  me  that,  whatever  my 
sentiments  may  be.  Miss  Leyburn  never  gives  a  serious 
thought  to  me." 

He  turned  to  look  at  his  companion  over  his  shoulder.  His 
tone  and  manner  were  perfectly  gay,  and  Lady  Charlotte  was 
puzzled  by  him. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  replied  the  lady  with  her  usual  em- 
phasis ;  **  I  never  flatter  yon,  Hugh,  and  I  don't  mean  to  begin 
now,  but  it  would  be  mere  folly  not  to  recognize  that  you 
have  advantages  which  must  tell  on  the  mind  of  any  girl  in 
Miss  Lej^burn's  position." 

Hugh  Flaxman  rose,  and,  standing  before  the  fire  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  made  what  seemed  to  be  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  his  irreproachable  trouser  knees. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  theory.  Aunt  Charlotte,"  he  said,  still 
stooping,  "  but  Miss  Leyburn  doesn't  care  twopence  about  my 
advantages." 

*'  Very  proper  of  you  to  say  so,"  returned  Lady  Charlotte 
sharply;  "  the  remark,  however,  my  good  sir,  does  more  credit 
to  your  heart  than  to  your  tead," 
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"  In  the  next  place,"  he  went  on  undisturbed,  "  why  you 
should  have  done  your  best  this  whole  winter  to  throw  Miss 
Leyburn  and  me  together,  if  you  meant  in  the  end  to  o})pose 
my  marrying  her,  I  don't  quite  see." 

He  looked  up  smiling.  Lady  Charlotte  reddened  ever  so 
Blightly. 

"  You  know  my  weaknesses,"  she  said  present! 3^,  with  an 
eff ronter}^  which  delighted  her  nephew.  "  She  is-  my  latest 
novelty,  she  excites  me,  I  can't  do  without  her.  As  to  you,  I 
can't  remember  that  you  wanted  much  encouragement,  but  I 
acknowledge,  after  all  these  years  of  resistance — resistance  to 
ray  most  legitimate  efforts  to  dispose  of  you — there  was  a 
certain  piquancy  in  seeing  you  caught  at  last  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  he  said,  throwing  back  his  head  with  a 
not  very  cordial  laugh,  in  which,  however,  his  aunt  joined.  She 
was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  her  powerful,  loosely  gloved  hands 
crossed  over  the  rich  velvet  of  her  dress,  her  fair  large  face 
and  grayish  hair  surmounted  by  a  mighty  cap,  as  vigorous, 
shrewd,  and  individual  a  type  of  English  middle  age  as  could  be 
found.  The  room  behind  her  and  the  second  and  third  drawing- 
rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted.  Mr.  Wynnstay  was  enjoying  a 
cigar  in  peace  in  the  smoking-room,  while  his  wife  and  nephew 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  evening's  guests  upstairs. 

Lady  Charlotte's  mind  had  been  evidently  much  perturbed 
by  the  conversation  with  her  nephew  of  which  we  are  merely 
describing  the  latter  half.  She  was  laboring  under  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  being  hoist  with  her  own  petard — an  uncom- 
fortable memory  of  a  certain  warning  of  her  husband's,  deliv- 
ered at  Murewell. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Flaxman,  "having  confessed  in  so 
many  words  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  bring  me  up  to 
the  fence,  will  you  kindly  recapitulate  the  arguments  why  in" 
your  opinion  I  should  not  jump  it  ?  " 

"Society,  amusement,  flirtation,  are  one  thing,"  she  replied, 
with  judicial  imperativeness,  "  marriage  is  another.  In  these 
democratic  days  we  must  know  everybody  ;  we  should  only 
marry  our  equals." 

The  instant,  however,  the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth,  she 
regretted  them.     Mr.  Flaxman's  expression  changed. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  3^ou,"  he  said,  calmly, "  and  you  know 
I  do  not.  You  could  not,  I  imagine,  have  relied  much  upon 
that  argument." 

'■  Good  gracious,  Hugh  !  "  cried  Lady  Charlotte  crossly  : 
"  you  talk  as  if  I  were  really  the  old  campaigner  some  people 
suppose  me  to  be.     I  have  been  amusing  myself — I  have  liked 
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to  see  you  amused  And  it  is  only  the  last  few  weeks  since  you 
have  betjun  to  dev^ote  yourself  so  tremendously,  tliat  I  have 
come  to  take  the  thing  seriously  at  all.  I  confess,  if  \'(>u  like, 
that  I  have  got  you  into  the  scrape — now  I  want  to  get  you 
out  of  it  !  I  am  not  thin-skinned,  but  I  hate  family  unpleas 
antnesses — and  you  know  what  the  duke  will  say." 

*'  The  duke  be — translated  !  "  said  Flaxnnan  coolly.  "  Noth 
ing  of  what  you  have  said  or  could  say  on  this  point,  niy 
dear  aunt,  has  the  smallest  weight  with  me.  But  Provi- 
dence has  been  kinder  to  you  and  the  duke  than  you  des<-*i\ e. 
Miss  Leyburn  does  not  care  for  me,  and  she  does  care — or  I 
am  very  much  mistaken — for  somebody  else." 

He  pronounced  the  words  deliberately,  watching  their  effect 
upon  her. 

"  What,  that  Oxford  nonentity,  Mr.  Langham,  the  Elsmeres' 
friend  ?  Ridiculous  ;  What  attraction  could  a  man  of  that 
type  have  for  a  girl  of  hers  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  supply  an  answer  to  that  question,*' 
replied  her  nephew.  "  However,  he  is  not  a  nonentity.  Far 
from  it  !  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  young 
Oxford  tutors." 

"  Another  instance  of  what  university  reputation  is  worth  !  " 
said  Lady  Charlotte  scornfully.  It  was  clear  that  even  in  the 
case  of  a  beauty  whom  she  thought  it  beneath  Iiim  to  marry, 
she  was  not  pleased  to  see  her  nephew  ousted  by  i\\Q  force 
majeure  of  a  rival — and  that  a  rival  whom  she  regarded  as  an 
utter  nobody,  having  neither  marketable  eccentricity,  nor 
family,  nor  social  brilliance  to  recommend  him. 

Flaxman  understood  her  perplexity,  and  watched  her  with 
critical  and  amused  ej^es. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  he  said  presently,  with  a  curious 
slowness  and  suavity.  "I  should  greatly  like  to  know  why 
"'ou  asked  him  here  to-night  !  " 

'*  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  should  ask  anybod}- — a 
convict,  a  crossing-sweeper — if  I  happened  to  be  half  an  hour 
in  the  same  room  with  him  ! " 

Flaxman  laughed. 

Well,  it  may  be  convenient  to-night,"  he  said  reflectivei^f. 
"  What  are  we  to  do — some  thought-reading  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  isn't  a  crush.  I  have  only  asked  about  thirty  or 
forty  people.     jNfr.  Denman  is  to  manage  it." 

She  mentioned  an  amateur  thought-reader  greatly  in  request 
at  the  moment. 

Flaxman  cogitated  for    a    while,    and  then    propounded 
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a  little  plan  to  his  aunt,  to  which   she,  after  some  demur, 

"  I  want  to  make  a  few  notes,"  he  said  dryly,  when  it  was 
arrano-ed  ;  "I  should  be  glad  to  satisfy  myself." 

When  the  Misses  Levburn  were  announced,  Rose,  though  the 
Touncrer,  came  in  first."    She  always  took  the  lead  by  a  sort  ot 
iiatuml  ricrht,  and  Agnes  never  dreamed  of  protesting      1  o- 
nic^ht  the'^sisters  were  in  white.     Some  soft  creamy  stuff  was 
fokled  and  draped  about  Rose's  slim,  shapely  figure  in  such  a 
w^ay  as  to  bring  out  all  its  charming  roundness  and  grace.    Her 
neck  and  arms  bore  the  challenge  of  the  dress  victoriously.    Her 
red-o-old  hair  gleamed  in  the  light  of  Lady  Charlottes  innu- 
merable candles.     A  knot  of  dusky  blue  feathers  on  lier  sh.ou  - 
der  and  a  Japanese  fan  of  the  same  color,  gave  just  that  touch 
of  purpose  and  art  which  the  spectator  seems  to  claim  as  the 
tribute  answering  to  his  praise  in  the  dress  of  a  young  girl,    bhe 
moved  with  perfect  self-possession,  distributing  a  few  ^mi^'^^' 
looks  to  the  people  she  knew  as  she  advanced  toward  Lady 
Charlotte.     Anv  one  with  a  discerning  eye  could  have  seen  that 
she  was  in  that'sta^e  of  youth  when  a  beautiful  woman  is   ike 
a  statue  to  which  the  master  is  giving  the  finishing  touclies. 
Life   the  sculptor,  had  been  at  work  upon  her,  refining  Iiere, 
goftenincr  there,  planing  a wav  awkwardness,  emphasizmg  grace, 
diseno-aAncr  as  it  were,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month, 
all  the  beautv  of  which  the  original  conception  was  capab  e. 
And  the  proc*ess  is  one  attended  always  by  a  glow  and  sparkle, 
a  kind  of  effluence  of  youth  and  pleasure,  which  makes  beauty 
more  beautiful  and  urace  more  graceful.  ^ 

The  little  murmur  and  rustle  of  persons  turning  to  look, 
which  had  already  begun  to  mark  her  entrance  into  a  room, 
surrounded  Rose  as  she  walked  up  to  Lady  Charlotte.  Mr. 
Flaxman,  who  had  been  standing  absently  silent,  woke  up 
directly  she  appeared,  and  went  to  greet  her  before  his  aunt 

"You  failed  us  at  rehearsal,"  he^said,  with  smiling  reproach; 
"  we  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

« I  had  a  sick  mother,  unfortunately,  who  kept  me  at  home. 
Lady  Charlotte,  Catherine  couldn't  come.  Agnes  and  1  am 
alone  in  the  world.     Will  you  chaperon  us  ?  " 

«  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  accept  the  responsibility  to, 
night— in  that  new  gown,"  replied  Lady  Charlotte  grimly, 
putting  up  her  eye-glass  to  look  at  it  and  the  wearer.  Rose 
We  the  scrutiny  with  a  light,  smiling  silence,  even  though  she 
knew  Mr.  Flaxman  was  looking,  too. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  "  one  always  feels  so  particu- 
larly good  and  prim  in  a  new  frock." 
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"Really  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  one  of  Satan's  likeliest 
moments,"  said  Flaxman,  laughing — his  eyes,  however,  the 
while  quite  saying  other  things  to  her,  as  they  finished  their 
inspection  of  her  dress. 

Lady-Charlotte  threw  a  sharp  glance  first  at  him  and  then 
at  Rose's  smiling  ease,  before  she  hurried  off  to  other  guests. 

"  I  have  made  a  muddle  as  usual,"  she  said  to  herself  in  dis- 
gust, "  perhaps  even  a  worse  one  than  I  thought  !  " 

Whatever  might  be  Hugh  Flaxman's  state  of  mind,  however, 
he  never  showed  greater  self-possession  than  on  this  particular 
evening. 

A  few  minutes  after  Rose's  entry  he  introduced  her  for  the 
first  time  to  his  sister.  Lady  Helen.  The  Ya>leys  had  only  just 
come  up  to  town  for  the  opening  of  Parliarnent,  and  Lady 
Helen  had  come  to-night  to  Martin  Street,  all  ardor  to  see 
Hugh's  new  adoration,  and  the  girl  whom  all  the  world  was  be- 
ginning to  talk  about— both  as  a  beauty  and  as  an  artist.  She 
rushed  at  Rose,  if  any  word  so  violent  can  be  applied  to  any- 
thing so  light  and  airy  as  Lady  Helen's  movements,  caught  the 
girl's  hands  in  both  hers,  and,  gazing  up  at  her  with°nndis- 
guised  admiration,  said  to  her  the  prettiest,  daintiest,  most 
effusive  things  possible.  Rose— who,  with  all  her  lithe  shapeli- 
ness, looked  over-tall  and  even  a  trifle  stiff  beside  the  tiny,  bird- 
like Lady  Helen— took  the  advances  of  Hugh  Flaxman's  sister 
with  a  pretty  flush  of  flattered  pride.  She  looked  down  at 
the  small,  radiant  creature  with  soft  and  friendly  eyes,  and 
Hugh  Flaxman  stood  by,  so  far  well  pleased. 

Then  he  went  off  to  fetch  Mr.  Denman,  the  hero  of  the  even- 
ing, to  be  introduced  to  her.  While  he  was  away,  A^nes, 
wdio  was  behind  her  sister,  saw  Rose's  eyes  wandering  from 
Lady  Helen  to  the  door,  restlessly  searching  and  then  returnino-. 
Presently  through  the  growing  crowd  round  the  entrance 
Agnes  spied  a  well-known  form  emergino-. 

"  Mr.  Langliam  !  But  Rose  never  tdd'^me  he  was  to  be  here 
to-night,  and  how  dreadful  he  looks  ! " 

Agnes  was  so  startled  that  her  eyes  followed  Lan^ham  closely 
across  the  room.  Rose  had  seen^him  at  once  ;  aiid  they  had 
greeted  each  other  across  the  crowd.  Agnes  w^as  absorbed, 
trymg  to  analyze  what  had  struck  her  so.  The  face  was  al- 
ways melancholy,  always  pale,  but  to-night  it  was  ghastly, 
and  from^  the  whiteness  of  cheek  and  brow,  the  eyes,  the  jet- 
black  hair  stood  out  in  intense  and  disagreeable  relief.  She 
would  have  remarked  on  it  to  Rose,  but  that  Rose's  attention 
was  claimed  by  the  young  thought-reader,  Mr.  Denman,  whom 
Mr.  Flaxman  had  brought  up.     Mr.  Denman  was  a  fair-haired 
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voniiL^  Hercules,  whose  tremulous,  agitated  manner  contrasted 
od.llv  with  his  athlete's  looks.  Among  other  magnetisms  he 
was  clearlv  open  to  the  magnetism  of  women,  and  he  stayed 
talkincr  to^Rose,  staring  furtively  at  her  the  while  from  under 
his  heSvY  lids— much  longer  than  the  girl  thought  fair 

-  Havi  you  seen  any  experiments  in  the  working  of  tins  new 
force  before  ?  "  he  asked  her,  with  a  solemnity  which  sat  oddly 
on  his  commonplace  bearded  face. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  paid  flippantly.  ''  We  have  tried  it  some- 
times.  '  it  is  very  good  fun."  . 

He  drew  him^rf  up.  "Xot  A^^^he  said,  impressively, 
"  not  fun  Thought-reading  wants  seriousness  ;  the  most  tre- 
mendous'things  d?pend  upon  it.  If  established  it  will  revolu 
tionize  our  whole  views  of  life.     Even  a  Huxley  could  not  deny 

that  ' "  •        1,- 

She  studied  him  with  mocking  eyes.    "  Do  you  imagine  this 

party  to-night  looks  very  serious  ?  " 

His  face  fell.  ,      .        .     ^.n     n    ?>  i,^ 

"  One  can  seldom  get  people  to  take  it  scientifically,  he 
admitted  sichins.  Rose,  impatiently,  thought  him  a  most 
~ster'ous^ young  man.  Why  was  he  not  cncketmg,  or 
Tho^dng,  or  exploring,  or  using  the  muscles  Nature  had  given 
him  so  amplv,  to  some  decent,  practical  purpose,  m^te^'^^t 
makinc'  a  business  out  of  ruining  his  own  nerves  and  other 
people's  uiglit  after  night  in  hot  drawing-rooms  ?     And  when 

"^""Come"  MTCeiiman,"  said  Flaxman,  laying  hands  upon 
him  •  "  the  audience  is  about  collected,  I  think.     Ah,  there  you 
a  " '"  and  he  gave  L.angham  \-«' g*-""g' .  !  H-«  y°"  ?r 
anvthing  yet  of  these  fashionable  deahngs  with  the  devil . 
•'Nothing.     Are  vou  a  believer  ? "  j,  „^ 

Flaxman  shruaged  his  shoulders.     "I  never  refuse  an  ex- 
pefiiiient  of  anv  ktnd,"  he  added,  with  an  odd  change  of  voice. 

" ^A^uAl^'e^ r:  w:nt  off.  Langham  came  to  a  stand  b  side 
Rose,  while  old  Lord  Rupert,  as  ]0vial  as  ever,  ^"fl  0"^o''"f 
over  with  c-o^sip  about  the  queen's  speech,  appropriated  Lady 
Helen,  whS  was  the  darling  of  all  elderly  men 

Thev  did  not  speak.  Rose  sent  h.m  a  ray  from  eyes  full  of 
a  new  "divine  shvness.  He  smiled  gently  m  answer  to  it,  and 
fuU  If  her  own  voung  emotion,  and  of  the  effort  to  conceal  it 
from  an  the  world,  she  noticed  none  of  that  change  whnh  had 

"' AndtuTh;  while,  if  she  could  have  penetrated  the  man's 
sufnce-AnVour  before  this  moment  Langham  had  vowed 
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that  nothing  should  take  him  to  Lady  Charlotte's  that  ni^ht. 
And  yet  here  he  was,  riveted  to  her  side,  alive  like  any  nor- 
mal human  being  to  every  detail  of  her  loveliness,  shaken  to 
his  inmost  bemg  by  the  intoxicating  message  of  her  look,  of 
the  transformation  which  had  passed  in  an  instant  over  the 
teasing  di&cult,  creature  of  the  last  few  months 

At  Murewell  his  chagrin  had  been  not  to  feel,  not  to  strug- 
gle, to  have  been  cheated  out  of  experience.  Well  here  is  the 
experience  in  good  earnest  !  And  Langham  is  wrestling  with 
It  tor  dear  life.  And  how  little  the  exquisite  child  beside  him 
^nows  ol  It,  or  of  the  man  on  whom  she  is  spending  her  first 
willful  passion  !     She  stands  strangely  exulting  in  her  own 

TLfr^''%?^''  \^i^''  ^  heart,  Vhich  ha°d  defied  and 
eluded  hei-^  The  world  throbs  and  thrills  about  her,  the 
crowd  beside  her  is  all  unreal,  the  air  is  full  of  whisper  of  ro- 
mance.  ^    ' 

The  thought-reading  followed  its  usual  course.  A  murder 
and  Its  detection  ^yere  given  in  dumb  show.  Then  it  was  the 
turn  of  card-guessmg,  bank-note  finding,  and  the  various  other 
forms  of  telepathic  hide  and  seek.  Mr.  Flaxman  superin- 
tended them  all,  his  restless  eye  wandering  every  otlier  minute 
to  the  further  drawing-room  in  which  the  lights'had  been  low- 
ered, catching  there  always  the  same  patch  of  black  and  white 
— Kose  s  dress  and  the  dark  form  beside  her. 
^  "  Are  you  convinced  ?  Do  you  believe  ?  »  said  Rose,  merrily 
looking  up  at  her  companion.  ^ 

a1  ^"  ^^l^if  t^y/  :^^^^^-^^  ^^^-I  l^ave  not  got  beyond  the 
delicacy  and  perfection  of  Mr.  Denman's-muscular  sensation, 
feo  much  I  am  sure  of  !  " 

u  w^^  ^^'^  ^^?''''  skepticism  is  ridiculous  !  »    she   said  ^avly 
V\e  know  th^t  some  people  have  an   extraordinary  poVer 
over  others.  "^  ^ 

"  Yes,  that  certainly  we  know  !  »  he  answered,  his  voice 
dropping,  an  odd  strained  note  in  it.     "  I  grant  you  that  " 

Mie  trembled  deliciously.  Her  eyelids  fell,  they  stood  to- 
gether, conscious  only  of  each  other. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.^  Denman,  advancing  to  the  doorway'  be- 
tween the  two  drawing-rooms,  "  I  have  done  all  I  can-I  am 
exhausted.  But  let  me  beg  of  you  all  to  go  on  with  some  ex- 
periments  amongst  yourselves.  Every  fresh  discovery  of  this 
power  in  a  new  individual  is  a  gain  to  science.  I  believe  about 
one  in  ten  has  some  share  of  it.  Mr.  Flaxman  and  I  will  ar- 
range  everything,  if  any  one  will  volunteer  ?  " 

Ihe  audience   broke  up  into   groups,    laucrhing,    chattino- 
suggesting  this  and  that.      Preseiitl/  Lady  Charlotte's  loud 
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dictatorial  voice  made  itself  heard,  as  she  stood,  eye-glasa  la 
hand,  looking  round  the  circle  of  her  guests.  ^       ^^ 

"  Somebody  must  venture -we  are  losing  time. 

Then  the  eye-glass  stopped  at  Rose,  who  was  sitting,  tall 
and  radiant,  on  the  sofa,  her  blue  fan  across  her  ^vhite  knees 
"  Miss  Levburn-you  are  always  public-spirited-will  }ou  be 
victimized  for  the  good  of  science  ?  " 

The  £cii"l  fifot  up  with  a  smile. 

"AndMitLangham-willyou  see  what  you  can  do  with 
MissLeyburn?      Hugh-we  all  choose  her  task,  don  t  we- 

then  Mr.  Langham  wills?"  .^-r^^o 

Flaxman  came  up  to  explain.  Langham  had  turned  to  Rose 
-a  wild  fury  with  Lady  Charlotte  and  the  whole  affair  sweep- 
ino- through  him.  But  there  was  no  time  to  demur  ;  that 
judicial  eye  was  on  them  ;  the  large  figure  and  towering  cap 
bent  toward  him.     Refusal  was  impossible.  ...  . 

"  Command  me  I  "  he  said,  with  a  sadden  straightening  of 
the  form  and  a  flush  on  the  pale  cheek.  "  I  am  afraid  Miss 
Levburn  will  find  me  a  very  bad  partner.' 

"  Well  now  then  !  "  said  Flaxman  ;  "  Miss  Leyburn,  will 
you  please  go  down  into  the  library  while  we  settle  what  you 

are  to  do  ? "  ,.      i  -d  4.   o-k^ 

She  went,  and  he  held  the   door   open   for  her.     But  she 

passed  out  unconscious  of  him-rosy,  confused,  her  eyes  bent 

on  the  ground.  ^      ,  -,    «,»      i    ;i  r  ^a^ 

"NoTv,  then,  what  shall  Miss  Leyburn  do  ?"  asked  Lady 
Charlotte,  in  the  same  loud,  emphatic  tone. 

"If  Imio-ht  suggest  something  quite  different  trom  any-^ 
thing  that  has  been  yet  tried,"  said  Mr.  Flaxman,  -  suppose 
we  1  equire  Miss  Levburn  to  kiss  the  hand  ofthe  little  marble 
statue  of  Hope  in  the  far  drawing-room.      What  do  you  say, 

Langham? "  .  .    i  •  a\ 

"  What  you  please  ! "  said  Langham,  moving  up  to  him.  AJ 
glance  passed  between  the  two  men.  In  Langha^  s  there  was 
a  hardly  sane  antagonism  and  resentment,  in  Flaxman  s  an 
excited *intellio;ence.  ^  .    j    ^     j-i« 

"  Now  tlieiC"  said  Flaxman  coolly,  "  fix  your  mmd  steadily 
on  what  Miss  Leyburn  is  to  do— you  must  take  her  hand— but 
except  in  thought,  you  must  carefully  follow  and  not  lead  her. 

Shall  I  call  her  ? "  ,  .       .  .^ 

Langham  abruptly  assented.  He  had  a  passionate  sense  of 
being  watched-tricked.  Why  were  he  and  she  to  be  made  a 
spectacle  for  this  man  and  his  friends  ?  A  mad,  irrational  in- 
diirnation  surged  through  him.  .     .    ^  v  j    «„♦ 

Then  she  was  led  in  blindfolded,  one  hand  stretched  out 
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feeling  the  air  in  front  of  her.     The  circle  of  people  drew  back, 

Mr.  FJaxman  and  Mr.  Denman  prepared,  note-book  in  hand,  to 

watch  the  experiment.     Langham  moved  desperately  forward. 

But  the  instant   her  soft,  trembling  hand   touched  his,  as 

^  though  by  enchantment  the  surrounding   scene,  the  faces,  the 

'  lights  were  blotted  out  from  him.       He   forgot  his  anger,  he 

forgot  everything  but  her  and  this  thing  she  was  to   do.    'lie 

had  her  in  his  grasp— he  was  the  man,  the  master— and  what 

enchanting  readiness  to  yield  in  the  swaying,  pliant  form  ! 

In  the  distance  far  away  gleamed  the  statue  of  Hope,  a  chi]<i 

on  tiptoe,  one  outstretched  arm  just  visible   from  where   he 

stood. 

^  There  was  a  moment's  silent  expectation.  Every  eye  was 
rivited  on  the  two  figures— on  the  dark,  handsome  man— on 
the  blindfolded  girl. 

At  last  Rose  began  to  move  gently  forward.  It  was  a 
strange  wavering  motion.  The  breath  came  quickly  through 
her  slightly  parted  lips  ;  her  bright  color  was  ebbing.  She 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  grasp  in  which  her  hand  was 
held— otherwise  her  mind  seemed  a  blank.  Her  state  during 
the  next  few  seconds  was  not  unlike  the  state  of  some  one 
under  the  partial  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  ;  a  benumbing 
grip  was  laid  on  her  faculties,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  how 
she  moved  or  where  she  was  going. 

Suddenly  the  trance  cleared  away.  It  might  have  lasted  ha'f 
an  hour  or  five  seconds,  for  all  she"  knew.  But  she  was  stand- 
ing beside  a  small  marble  statue  in  the  furthest  drawing-room, 
and  her  lips  had  on  them  a  slight  sense  of  chill,  as  though  they 
had  just  been  laid  to  something  cold. 

She  pulled  off  the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes.     Above  her 

was  Langham's  face,  a  marvelous  glow  and  animation  in  ev^iT 

line  of  it.  "^ 

"Have  I  done  it  ?",  she  asked,  in  a  tremulous  whisper. 

For  the  moment  her  self-control  was  gone.     She  was  still 

bewildered. 

He  nodded,  smiling. 

"I  am  80  glad,"  she  said,  still  in  the  same  quick  whisper, 
gazing  at  hira.  There  was  the  most  adorable  abandon  in  her 
whole  look  and  attitude.  He  could  but  just  restrain  himself 
from  taking  her  in  his  arms,  and  for  one  bright,  flashing  in- 
stant  each  saw  nothing  but  the  other. 

The  heavy  curtain  which  had  partially  hidden  the  door  of 
the  little  old-fashioned  powder-closet  as  they  approached  it, 
and  through  which  they  had  swept  without  heeding,  was 
drawing  back  with  a  rattle. 
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<'  She  has  done  it  !  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Mr.  Flaxman.  "  What 
a  rush  that  last  was,  Miss  Leyburn.     You  left  us  all  behind." 

Rose  turned  to  him,  still  dazed,  drawing  her  hand  across 
her  eyes.     A  rush  ?     She  had  known  nothing  about  it ! 

Mr  Flaxman  turned  and  walked  back,  apparently  to  report 
to  his  aunt,  who,  with  Lady  Helen,  had  been  watching  the  ex- 
periment from  the  main  drawing-room  !  His  face  was  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  gravity  and  the  keenest  excitement.  1  lie 
gravity  was  mostly  sharp  compunction.  He  had  satisfied  a 
passionate  curiosity,  but  in  the  doing  of  it  he  had  outraged 
certain  instincts  of  breeding  and  refinement  which  were  now 
revenging  themselves. 

"  Did  she  do  it  exactly  ?  "  said  Lady  Helen  eagerly. 

*' Exactly,"  he  said,  standing  still.  ,        ^       ^  .. 

Lady  Charlotte  looked  at  him  significantly.     But  he  would 

not  see  her  look.  „      .  -,  -r» 

"  Lady  Charlotte,  where  is  my  sister  ?  "  said  Rose,  coming  up 
from  the  back  room,  looking  now  nearly  as  white  as  her  dress. 
It  appeared  that  Ao-nes  had  just  been  carried  off  by  a  lady 
who  lived  on  Campden  Hill  close  to  the  Leyburns,  and  who 
had  been  obliged  to  go  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  experiment. 
Ao-nes,  torn  between  her  interest  in  what  was  going  on  and  her 
delire  to  tret  back  to  her  mother,  had  at  last  hurriedly  accepted 
this  Mrs.  Sherwood's  5ffer  of  a  seat  in  her  carnage,  imagining 
that  her  sister  would  want  to  stay  a  good  deal  later,  and  rely- 
ing on  Lady  Charlotte's  promise  that  she  should  be  safely  put 

into  a  hansom.  ,       ,       ,       i       i      j    « xr^^ 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Rose,  putting  her  hand  on  her  head.  Mow 
tiring  this  is  !     How  long  did  it  take,  Mr.  Flaxman  ? 

"  Exactly  three  minutes,"  he  said,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  her 
with  an  expression  that  only  Lady  Helen  noticed. 

«  So  little  !  Good-night,  Lady  Charlotte  !  and  giving  her 
hand  first  to  her  hostess,  then  to  Mr.  Flaxman  s  bewildered 
sister,  she  moved  away  into  the  crowed. 

«  Hugh,  of  course  you  are  going  down  with  her  ?  exclaimed 
Ladp  Charlotte,  under  her  breath.  "  You  must.  I  promised 
to  see  her  safely  off  the  premises."  i  .  i  i     i 

He  stood  immovable.  Lady  Helen,  with  a  reproachful  look, 
made  a  step  forward,  but  he  caught  her  arm. 

*'  Don't  spoil  sport,"  he  said  in  a  tone  which,  amid  the^hum 
of  discussion  caused  by  the  experiment,  was  heard  only  by  his 
aunt  and  sister.  •    i       -u 

They  looked  at  him— the  one  amazed,  the  other  gnmly  ob- 
servant—and caught  a  slight  significant  motion  of  the  head 
toward  Langham's  distant  figure, 
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Langham  came  up  and  made  his  farewells.  As  he  turned 
his  back,  Lady  Helen's  large,  astonished  eyes  followed  him  to 
the  door. 

"  Oh,  Hugh  !  "  was  all  she  could  say  as  they  came  back  to 
her  brother. 

"Xever  mind,  Xellie,"  he  whispered,  touched  by  tlie  be- 
wildered  sympathy  of  her  look  ;  "I  will  tell  you  all"  about  it 
to-morrow.  I  have  not  been  behaving  well,  and  am  not  par- 
ticularly  pleased  with  myself.  But  for  her  it  is  all  rio-ht. 
Poor,  pretty  little  thing  !  "  ° 

And  he  walked  away  into  the  thick  of  the  conversation. 
Downstairs  the  hall  was  already  full  of  people  waiting  for 
their  carriages.     Langham,  hurrying  down,  saw  Rose  coTuing 
out  of  the  cloak  room  muffled  up  in  brown  furs,  a  pale,  childlike 
fatigue  in  her  looks  which  set  his  heart  beating  faster  than  ever. 
"  Miss  Leyburn,  how  are  you  going  home  ?  " 
"  Will  you  ask  for  a  hansom,  please." 
—  "Take  my  arm,"  he  said,  and  she  clung  to  him  through  the 
crush  till  they  readied  the  door. 

Nothing  but  private  carriages  were  in  sight.  The  street 
seemed  blocked,  a  noisy  tumult  of  horses  and  footmen  and 
shouting  men  with  lanterns.  Which  of  them  suggested,  "Shall 
we  walk  a  few  steps  ?  "  At  any  rate,  here  they  were,  out  in  the 
wind  and  the  darkness,  every  step  carrying  them  farther  away 
from  that  moving  path  of  noise  and  light  behind. 

"  Ws  shall  find  a  cab  at  once  in  Park  Lane,"  he  said.    "  Are 
you  warm  ?  " 
"  Perfectly." 

A  fur  hood  fitted  round  her  face,  to  which  thet^olor  was  com- 
ing back.  She  held  her  cloak  tightly  round  her,  and  her  little 
feet,  fairly  well  shod,  slipped  in  and  out  on  the  dry  frosty 
pavement. 

Suddenly  they  passed  a  huge  unfinished  house,  the  Iruilding 
of  which  was  being  pushed  on  by  electric  light.  The  great 
walls,  ivory  white  in  the  glare,  rose  into  the  purply  blue  of  the 
starry  February  sky,  and  as  they  passed  within  the  power  of 
the  lamps,  each  saw  with  noonday  distinctness  every  line  and 
feature  in  the  other's  face.  They  swept  on— the  liiglit,  with 
its  alternations  of  flame  and  shadow,  an  unreal  and  enclianted 
world  about  them.  A  space  of  darkness  succeeded  the  space 
of  daylight.  Behind  them  in  the  distance  was  the  sound  of 
hammers  and  workmen's  voices;  before  them  the  dim  trees  of 
the  park.  Not  a  human  being  was  in  sight.  London  seemed 
to  exist  to  be  the  mere  dark,  friendly  shelter  of  this  wanderini? 
of  theirs.  ^ 
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A  blast  of  mnd  blew  her  cloak  out  of  her  grasp.  But  before 
she  could  close  it  again  an  arm  was  flung  around  her.  She 
could  not  speak  or  move,  slie  stood  passive,  conscious  only  of  , 
the  strangeness  of  the  wintry  wind,  and  of  this  warm  breast 
against  which  her  cheek  was  laid. 
"^^  Oh,  stay  there  !  "  a  voice  said  close  to  her  ear.  "  Rest 
there — pale,  tired  child — pale,  tired  little  child  !  "  I 

That  moment  seemed  to  last  an  eternity.  He  held  her  close, 
clierishing  and  protecting  her  from  the  cold — not  kissing  her — 
till  at  length  she  looked  up  with  bright  eyes,  shining  through 
happy  tears. 

"  Are  you  sure  at  last  ?  "  she  said,  strangely  enough,  speak- 
ing out  of  the  far  depths  of  her  own  thought  to  his. 

"  Sure  !  "  he  said,  his  expression  changing.  "  What  can  I 
be  sure  of  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  not  worth  your  loving,  sure 
that  I  am  poor,  insignificant,  obscure,  that  if  you  give  your- 
self to  me  you  will  be  miserably  throwing  yourself  away." 

She  looked  at  him,  still  smiling,  a  white  sorceress  weaving 
spells  about  him  in  the  darkness.  He  drew  her  lightly  gloved 
hand  through  his  arm,  holding  the  fragile  fingers  close  in  his, 
and  they  moved  on. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  repeated — a  tone  of  intense  melancholy 
replacing  the  tone  of  passion — "  how  little  I  have  to  give  you?" 

"  I  know,"  she  answered,  her  face  turning  shyly  away  from 
him,  her  words  coming  from  under  the  fur  hood  which  had 
fallen  forward  a  little.  "  I  know  that— that— you  are  not  rich, 
that  you  distrust  j^ourself,  that — " 

"  Oh,  hush,"  he"^  said,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  pain.  ''  You 
know  so  little;  let  me  paint  myself.  I  have  lived  alone,  for 
myself,  in  myself,  till  sometimes  there  seems  tc)  be  hardly  any- 
thing in  me  to  love  or  to  be  loved:  nothing  but  a  brain,  a 
machine  that  exists  only  for  certain  selfish  ends.  My  habitsi 
are  the  tyrants  of  years";  and  at  Murewell,  though  I  loved  you 
tliere,  they  were  strong  enough  to  carry  me  away  from  you. 
There  is  something  paralyzing  in  me,  which  is  always  forbid- 
ding me  to  feel,  to  will.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  an  actual 
movement  of  effort.  Can  you  bear  with  me  ?  Can  you  be 
poor  ?  Can  you  live  a  life  of  monotony  ?  Oh,  impossible,"^he 
broke  out,  almost  putting  he  hand  away  from  him.  "  You 
who  ought  to  be  a  queen  of  this  world,  for  whom  eveiything 
bright  and  brilliant  is  waiting  if  you  will  but  stretch  out  your 
hand  to  it.  It  is  a  crime — an  infamy — that  I  should -be  speak- 
ing  to  you  like  this  !  " 

Rose  raised  her  head.  A  passing  light  shone  upon  her.  She 
was  trembling  and  pale  again,  but  her  eyes  were  unchanged. 
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**No,  no,"  she  said  wistfully;  "not  if  you  love  me." 

He  hung  above  her,  an  agony  of  feeling  in  the  fine  rigid  face, 
of  which  the  beautiful  features  and  surfaces  were  alreadj^ 
worn  and  balanced  by  the  life  of  thought.  What  possessed 
him  was  not  so  much  distrust  of  circumstances  as  doubt,  hid- 
eous doubt,  of  himself,  of  this  very  passion  beating  within  him. 
She  saw  nothing,  meanwhile,  but  the  self -deprecation  which 
she  knew  so  well  in  him,  and  against  which  her  love  in  its 
rash  ignorance  and  generosity  cried  out. 

"  You  will  not  say  you  love  me  !  "  she  cried,  with  hurrying 
^breath.     "But  I  know — I  know — you  do.'' 

Then  her  courage  sinking,  ashamed,  blushing,  once  more 
turning  away  from  him — "  At  least,  if  you  don't,  I  am  very — 
very — unhappy." 

The  soft  words  flew  through  his  blood.  For  an  instant  he 
felt  himself  saved,  like  Faust — saved  by  the  surpassing  moral 
beauty  of  one  moment's  impression.  That  she  should  need 
him,  that  his  life  should  matter  to  hers  !  They  were  passing 
the  garden  wall  of  a  great  house.  In  the  deepest  shadows  of 
it  he  stopped  suddenly  and  kissed  her. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Langham  parted  with  Rose  at  the  corner  of  Martin  Street. 
She  would  not  let  him  take  her  any  further. 

"  I  will  say  nothing,"  she  whispered  to  him,  as  he  put  her 
into  a  passing  hansom,  wrapping  her  cloak  warmly  round  her, 
"  till  I  see  you  again.     To-morrow  ?  " 

^'^o-morrow  morning,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand  to  her, 
and  in  another  instant  he  was  facing  the  north  wind  alone. 

He  walked  on  fast  toward  Beaumont  Street,  but  by  the  time 
he  reached  his  destination  midnight  had  struck.  He  made  his 
way  into  his  room,  where  the  fire  was  still  smoldering,  and 
striking  a  light,  sank  into  his  large  reading-chair,  beside  wliich 
the  volumes  used  in  the  afternoon  lay  littered  on  the  floor. 

He  was  suddenly  penetrated  with  the  cold  of  the  night, 
and  hung  shivering  over  the  few  embers  which  still  glowed. 
What  had  happened  to  him  ?  In  this  room,  in  this  chair,  the 
self -forgetting  excitement  of  that  v\'alk,  scarcely  half  an  hour 
old,  seems  to  him  already  long  passed — incredible  almost. 

And  yet  the  brain  was  still  full  of  images,  the  mind  still  full 
of  a  hundred  new  impressions.  That  fair  head  against  his 
breast,  those  soft,  confiding  words,  those  yielding  lips.  Ah  ! 
it  is  the  poor,  silent,  insignificant  student  that  has  conquered. 
It  is  he,  not  the  successful  man  of  the  world,  that  has  hel<l 
^»t  young  and  beautiful  girl  in  his  arcag|  m^i  heard  from  bar 
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the  sweetest  and  humblest  confession  of  love.  Fate  can  hav© 
neither  wit  nor  conscience  to  have  ordained  it  so  ;  but  fate  has 
so  ordained  it.  Langhani  takes  note  of  his  victory,  takes 
dismal  note  also  that  the  satisfaction  of  it  has  already  half 
departed. 

So  the  great  moment  has  come  and  gone.  The  one  supreme 
experience  which  life  and  his  own  will  had  so  far  rigidly 
denied  him,  is  his.  He  has  felt  the  torturing  thrill  of  passion- 
he  has  evoked  such  an  answer  as  all  men  might  envy  him— 
and  fresh  from  Rose's  kiss,  from  R-ose's  beauty,  the  strange, 
maimed  soul  falls  to  a  pitiless  analysis  of  his  passion,  her 
response.  One  moment  he  is  at  her  feet  in  a  voiceless  trance 
of  gratitude  and  tenderness  ;  the  next— is  nothing  what  it 
promises  to  be  ?— and  has  the  boon  already,  now  that  he  has 
it  in  his  grasp,  lost  some  of  its  beauty,  just  as  the  sea-shell 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  Avhere  its  lovely  iridescence  tempted 
eye  and  hand,  loses  half  its  fairy  charm  ? 

The  night  wore  on.  Outside  an  occasional  cab  or  cart  would 
rattle  over  the  stones  of  the  street,  an  occasional  voice  or  step 
would  penetrate  the  thin  walls  of  the  house,  bringing  a  shock 
of  sound  into  that  silent  upper  room.  Nothing  caught  Lang- 
ham's  ear.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  dialogue  which  was  to 
decide  his  life. 

Opposite  to  him,  as  it  seemed,  there  sat  a  spectral  reproduc- 
tion of  himself,  his  true  self,  with  whom  he  held  a  long  and 
ghastly  argument. 

''  But  I  love  her !— I  love  her  !  A  little  courage — a  little 
effort — and  I  too  can  achieve  what  other  men  achieve.  I  have 
gifts,  great  gifts.  Mere  contact  with  her,  the  mere  necessities 
of  the  situation,  will  drive  me  back  to  life,  teach  me  how  to 
live  normally,  like  other  men.  I  have  not  forced  her  love — 
it  has  been  a  free  gift.  Who  can  blame  me  if  I  take  it,  if  I 
cling  to  it,  as  the  man  freezing  in  a  crevasse  clutches  the  rope 
thrown  to  him  ?  " 

To  which  the  pale  specter-self  said  scornfully  : 
"  Courage  and  effort  may  as  well  be  dropped  out  of  your 
vocabulary.  They  are  words  that  you  have  no  use  for.  Re- 
place them  by  two  others — hahit  and  character.  Slave  as  you 
are  of  habit,  of  the  character  jow  have  woven  for  yourself  >ut 
of  years  of  deliberate  living — what  wild  unreason  to  imagine 
that  love  can  unmake,  can  recreate  !  What  you  are.  you  are 
to  all  eternity.  Bear  your  own  burden,  but  for  God's  sake  be- 
guile no  other  human  creature  into  trusting  you  with  theirs  ! " 
"  But  she  loves  me  1  Impossible  that  I  should  crush  and 
tear  solving;  so  w-arm  a  bea'-^  ^    Thavo  won  all  ^9  had  %o  giva. 
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And  now  to  throw  her  gift  back  in  her  face — oh,  monstrous— 
oh,  inhuman  ! "  and  the  cold  drops  stood  on  his  forehead. 

But  the  other  self  was  inexorable.  "  You  have  acted  as  you 
Were  bound  to  act — as  any  man  may  be  expected  to  act  in 
whom  will  and  manhood  and  true  human  kindness  are  dying 
out,  poisoned  by  despair  and  the  tyranny  of  the  critical  habit. 
But  at  least  do  not  add  another  crime  to  the  first.  What  in 
God's  name  have  you  to  offer  a  creature  of  such  claims,  such 
ambitions  V  You  are  poor — you  must  go  back  to  Oxford — you 
must  take  up  the  work  your  soul  loathes — grow  more  soured, 
more  imbittered — maintain  a  useless,  degrading  struggle,  till 
her  youth  k  done,  her  beauty  wasted,  and  till  you  yourself 
have  lost  every  shred  of  decency  and  dignity,  even  that  deco- 
rous outward  life  in  which  you  can  still  wrap  yourself  from  the 
world  !  Think  of  the  little  house — the  children — the  money — 
difficulties — she,  spiritually  starved,  every  illusion  gone — you 
incapable  soon  of  love,  incapable  even  of  pity,  conscious  only 
of  a  dull  rage  with  her,  yourself,  the  world  !  Bow  the  neck — 
submit — refuse  that  long  agony  for  yourself  and  her,  while 
there  is  still  time.     Kismet — Kismet !  " 

And  spread  out  before  Langham's  shrinking  soul  there  lay 
a  whole  dismal  Hogarthian  series,  image  leading  to  image, 
calamity  to  calamity,  till  in  the  last  scene  of  all  the  maddened 
inward  sight  perceived  tw^o  figures,  two  gray  and  withered 
figures,  far  apart,  gazing  at  each  other  with  cold  and  sunken 
eyes  across  dark  rivers  of  sordid,  irremediable  regret. 

The  hour  passed  away,  and  in  the  end  the  specter  self,  a 
cold  and  bloodless  conqueror,  slipped  back  into  the  soul  w^hich 
remorse  and  terror,  love  and  pity,  a  last  impulse  of  hope,  a  last 
stirring  of  manhood,  had  been  alike  powerless  to  save. 

The  February  dawn  was  just  beginning  when  he  dragged 
himself  to  a  table  and  wrote. 

Then  for  hours  afterwards  he  sat  sunk  in  his  chair,  the  stupor 
of  fatigue  broken  every  now  and  then  by  a  flash  of  curious  in- 
trospection. It  was  a  base  thing  which  he  had  done — it  was 
also  a  strange  thing  psychologically  ;  and  at  intervals  he  tried 
to  understand  it,  to  track  it  to  its  causes. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  crept  out  into  the  frosty  daylight,  found 
a  commissionaire  w^ho  was  accustomed  to  do  errands  for  him. 
and  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  Lerwick  Gardens. 

On  his  way  back  he  passed  a  gunsmith's,  and  stood  looking 
fascinated  at  the  shining  barrels.  Then  he  moved  away, 
shaking  his  head,  his  eyes  gleaming  as  though  the  spectacle  of 
himself  had  long  ago  passed  the  bo^^ds  pf  tragedy-^becom© 
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.  *  I  should  Only  stand  a  month — arguing — with  my  finger  on 
the  trigger." 

In  the  little  hall  his  landlady  met  him,  gave  a  start  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  ailed  and  if  she  could  do 
anything  for  him.  He  grave  her  a  sharp  answer  and  went  up- 
stairs, where  she  heard  him  dragging  books  and  boxes  about  as 
though  he  were  packing. 

A  little  later  Rose  was  standing  at  the  dining-room  window 
of  No.  27,  looking  on  to  a  few  trees  bedecked  with  rime  which 
stood  outside.  The  ground  and  roofs  were  white,  a  promise  of 
sun  was  struggling  through  the  fog.  So  far  everything  in 
these  unfrequent  Campden  Hill  roads  was  clean,  crisp,  enliven- 
ing, and  the  sparkle  in  Rtose's  mood  answered  to  that  of  Nature. 

Breakfast  had  just  been  cleared  away.  Agnes  was  upstairs 
with  Mrs.  Leyburn.  Catherine,  who  was  staying  in  the  house 
for  a  day  or  two,  was  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  reading  some  letters 
forwarded  to  her  from  Bedford  Square. 

He  would  appear  some  time  in  the  morning,  she  supposed. 
With  an  expression  half  rueful,  half  amused,  she  fell  to  im- 
agining his  interview  with  Catherine,  with  her  mother.  Poor 
Catherine  !  Rose  feels  herself  happy  enough  to  allow  herself 
a  good  honest,  pang  of  remorse  for  much  of  her  behavior  to 
Catherine  this  winter:  how  thorny  she  has  been,  how  unkind 
often,  to  this  sad,  changed  sister.  And  now  this  will  be  a  fresh 
blow!  *'  But  afterward,  when  she  has  got  over  it — when  she 
knows  that  it  makes  me  happy — that  nothing  else  would  make 
me  happy — then  she  will  be  reconciled,  and  she  and  I  perhaps 
will  make  friends,  all  over  again,  from  the  beginning.  I  won't 
be  angry  or  hard  over  it — poor  Cathie  !  " 

And  with  regard  to  Mr.  Flaxman.  As  she  stands  there 
waiting  idly  for  what  destiny  may  send  her,  she  puts  herself 
through  a  little  light  catechism  about  this  other  friend  of  hers. 
He  had  behaved  somewhat  oddly  toward  her  of  late ;  she  begins 
now  to  rememl)er  that  her  exit  from  Lady  Charlotte's  house 
the  night  before  had  been  a  yqyj  different  matter  from  the 
royally  attended  leave-taking,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Flaxman, 
which  generally  befell  her  there.  Had  he  understood  ?  With 
a  little  toss  of  her  head  she  said  to  herself  that  she  did  not  care 
if  it  was  so.  "  I  have  never  encouraged  Mr.  Flaxman  to  think 
I  was  going  to  marry  him." 

But  of  course  Mr.  Flaxman  will  consider  she  has  done 
badly  for  herself.  So  will  Lady  Charlotte  and  all  her  outer 
world.  They  will  say  she  is  dismally  throwing  herself  away, 
and  her  mother,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  clamor,  will  take 
up  yery  much  the  same  line. 
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What  matter  !  The  girl's  spirit  seemed  to  rise  against  all 
the  world.  There  was  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation  in  her 
sacrifice  of  herself,  a  jubilant  looking-forward  to  remonstrance, 
a  willful  determination  to  overcome  it.  That  she  was  about 
to  do  the  last  thing  she  could  have  been  expected  to  do,  gave 
lier  pleasure.  Almost  all  artistic  faculty  goes  with  a  love  of 
surprise  and  caprice  in  life.  Rose  had  her  full  share  of  the 
artistic  love  for  the  impossible  and  the  difficult.  ^ 

Besides — success  !  To  make  a  man  hope  and  love,  and  live-, 
again — that  shall  be  her  success.  She  leaned  against  the 
window,  her  eyes  filling,  her  heart  very  soft. 

Suddenly  she  saw  a  commissionaire  coming  up  the  little 
flagged  passage  to  the  door.  He  gave  in  a  note,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  the  dining-room  door  was  opened. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  miss,"  said  the  maid. 

Rose  took  it — glanced  at  the  handwriting.  A  bright  flush — 
a  surreptitious  glance  at  Catherine  who  sat  absorbed  in  a 
wandering  letter  from  Mrs.  Darcy.  Then  the  girl  carried  her 
prize  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

Catherine  read  on,  gathering  up  the  Murewell  names  and 
details  as  some  famished  gleaner  might  gather  up  the  scat' 
tered  ears  on  a  plundered  field.  At  last  something  in  the 
silence  of  the  room,  and  of  the  other  inmate  in  it,  struck  her. 

"  Rose,"  she  said,  looking  up,  "  was  that  some  one  brought 
you  a  note  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  with  a  start — the  letter  fell  to  the  ground. 
She  made  a  faint,  ineffectual  effort  to  pick  it  up,  and  sank 
into  a  chair. 

*'  Rose — darling  !  "  cried  Catherine,  springing  up,  "  are  you 

Rose  looked  at  her  with  a  perfectly  colorless,  fixed  face,  made 
a  feeble  negative  sign,  and  then  laying  her  arms  on  the  break- 
fast-table in  front  of  her,  let  her  head  fall  upon  them.  / 

Catherine  stood  over  her  aghast.  "  My  darling — what  is 
it  ?     Come  and  lie  down — take  this  water." 

She  put  some  close  to  her  sister's  hand,  but  Rose  pushed  it 
away.     "  Don't  talk  to  me,"  she  said,  with  difficulty. 

Catherine  knelt  beside  her  in  helpless  pain  and  perplexity, 
her  cheek  resting  against  her  sister's  shoulder  as  a  mute  sign 
of  sympathy.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Presently  her  gaze 
traveled  from  Rose  to  the  letter  on  the  floor.  It  lay  wnth  the 
address  uppermost,  and  she  at  once  recognized  Langliam's 
handwriting.  But  before  she  could  combine  any  rational  ideas 
with  this  quick  perception,  Rose  had  partially  mastered  herself, 
gh^  raised  her  head  slowly  and  grasped  her  sister's  arm. 
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"  I  was  startled,"  she  said,  a  forced  smile  on  her  white  lips. 
"  Last  night  Mr.  Langham  asked  me  to  marry  him — I  expected 
him  here  this  morning  to  consult  with  mamma  and  you.  That 
letter  is  to  inform  me  that — he  made  a  mistake — and  he  is 
very  sorry  !     So  am  I  !     It  is  so — so — bewildering  !  " 

She  got  up  restlessly  and  went  to  the  fire,  as  though  shiver- 
ing with  cold.  Catherine  thought  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
was  saying.  The  elder  sister  followed  her,  and  throwing  an 
arm  round  her,  pressed  the  slim,  irresponsiye  figure  close. 
Her  eyes  were  bright  with  anger,  her  lips  quivering. 

"  That  he  should  dare  !  "  she  cried.  "  Rose — my  poor  little 
Rose." 

"  Don't  blame  him  !  "  said  Rose,  crouching  down  before  the 
fire,  while  Catherine  fell  into  the  arm-chair  again.  "  It  doesn't 
seem  to  count,  from  you — you  have  always  been  so  ready  to 
blame  him  !  " 

Her  brow  contracted  ;  she  looked  frowning  into  the  fire, 
her  still  colorless  mouth  working  painfully. 

Catherine  was  cut  to  the  heart.  "  Oh,  Rose  !  "  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hands,  "  I  will  blame  no  one,  dear.  I  seem 
hard — but  I  love  you  so.  Oh.  tell  me — you  would  have  told 
me  everything  once  !  " 

There'  was  the  most  painful  yearning  in  her  tone.  Rose  lifted 
a  listless  right  hand  and  put  it  into  her  sister's  outstretched 
palms.  But  she  made  no  answer,  till  suddenly,  with  a  smoth- 
ered cry,  she  fell  toward  Catherine. 

"  Catherine  !  I  can  not  bear  it.  I  said  I  loved  him — he 
kissed  me — I  could  kill  myself  and  him." 

Catherine  never  forgot  the  mingled  tragedy  and  domesticity 
of  the  hour  that  followed — the  little  familiar  morning  sounds  in 
and  about  the  house,  maids  running  up  and  down  stairs,  trades- 
men calling,  bells  ringing — and  here  at  her  feet,  a  spectacle  of 
moral  and'mental  struggle  which  she  only  half  understood,  but 
winch  wrung  her  inmost  heart.  Two  strains  of  feeling  seemed 
to  be  present  in  Rose — a  sense  of  shock,  of  wounded  pride,  of 
intolerable  humiliation,  and  a  strange  intervening  passion  of 
pity,  not  for  herself  but  for  Langham,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  stirred  in  her  by  his  letter.  But  though  the  elder  ques- 
tioned, and  the  younger  seemed  to  answer,  Catherine  could 
hardly  piece  the'story  together,  nor  would  she  find  the  answer 
to  the  question  filling  her  own  indignant  heart  ;  "  Does  she 
love  him  ?  " 

At  last  Rose  got  up  from  her  crouching  position  by  the  fire 
and  stood,  a  white  ghost  of  herself,  pushing  back  the  bright, 
enoroaching  hair  from  eyes  that  were  diy  and  feverish. 
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"  If  I  could  only  be  angry— downright  angry,"  she  said, 
more  to  herself  than  Catherine,  "  it  would  do  one  good." 

"  Give  others  leave  to  be  angry  for  you  I  "  cried  Catherine. 

"  Don't  !  "  said  Rose,  almost  fiercely,  drawing  herself  away. 
"  You  don't  know.  It  is  a  fate.  Why  did  we  ever  meet  ?  You 
may  read  this  letter  ;  you  must — you  misjudge  him — you  al- 
ways have.  No,  no  " — and  she  nervously  crushed  the  letter  in 
her  hand — •"  not  3'et.  But  you  shall  read  it  some  time — you 
and  Robert  too.  Married  people  always  tell  one  another.  It 
is  due  to  him,  perhaps  due  to  me  too,"  and  a  hot  flush  trans- 
figured her  paleness  for  an  instant.  "  Oli,  my  head  !  AVhy 
does  one's  mind  affect  one's  body  like  this  ?  It  shall  not — it  is 
humiliating  !  '  Miss  Leyburn  has  been  jilted  and  can  not  see 
visitors  ' — that  is  the  kind  of  thing.  Catherine,  when  you  have 
finished  that  document,  will  you  kindly  come  and  hear  me 
practice  my  last  Raff — I  am  going.     Good-by." 

She  moved  to  the  door,  but  Catherine  had  only  just  time  to 
catch  her,  or  she  would  have  fallen  over  a  chair  from  sudden 
giddiness. 

"  Miserable  !  "  she  said,  dashing  a  tear  from  her  eyes  ;  *'  I 
must  go  and  lie  down  then  in  the  proper  missish  fashion. 
Mind,  on  your  peril,  Catherine,  not  a  word  to  any  one  but 
Robert.  I  shall  tell  Agnes.  And  Robert  is  not  to  speak  to 
me  !     Ko,  don't  come — I  will  go  alone." 

And  warning  her  sister  back,  she  groped  her  way  upstairs. 
Inside  her  room,  Avhen  she  had  locked  the  door,  she  stood  a  mo- 
ment upright  with  the  letter  in  her  hand — the  blotted,  incoher- 
ent scrawl,  where  Langham  had  for  once  forgotten  to  be  liter- 
ary, where  every  pitiable  half -finished  sentence  pleaded  with 
her — even  in  the  first  smart  of  her  wrong — for  pardon,  for 
compassion,  as  toward  something  maimed  and  paralyzed  from 
birth,  unworthy  even  of  her  contempt.  Then  the  tears  began 
to  rain  over  her  cheeks. 

"  I  was  not  good  enough — I  was  not  good  enough — God 
would  not  let  me  !  " 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  the  little  bit  of 
paper  crushed  in  her  hands  against  her  lips.  Not  good  enough 
for  what  ?     To  save  f 

How  lightly  she  had  dreamed  of  healing,  redeeming,  chang- 
ing !  And  the  task  is  refused  her.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cry 
of  personal  desire  that  shakes  her  as  she  kneels  and  weeps,  nor 
is  it  mere  wounded  woman's  pride.  It  is  a  strange,  stern  sense 
of  law.  Had  she  been  other  than  she  is — more  loving,  less 
self-absorbed,  loftier  in  motive — he  could  not  have  loved  her 
go,  have  left  her  so.     Deep  undeveloped  forces  of  character 
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stir  within  her.  She  feels  herself  judged — and  with  a  righ^ 
eons  judgment — issuing  inexorably  from  the  facts  of  life  and 
circumstance. 

Meanwhile  Catherine  was  shut  up  down  stairs  with  Robert, 
wlio  liad  come  over  earl}^  to  see  hov/  the  houseliold  fared. 

Robert  listened  to  the  wliole  luckless  story  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  This  particular  possibility  of  mischief  had 
ooue  out  of  his  mind  for  some  time.  He  had  been  busy  in  his 
East  End  work.  Catherine  had  been  silent.  Over  how  many 
matters  the}^  would  once  have  discussed  with  open  heart  was 
siie  silent  now  ? 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  warned,"  he  said,  with  quick  decis- 
ion, "  if  you  knew  this  was  going  on.  I  am  the  only  man 
among  3'ou,  and  I  understand  Langham  better  than  the  rest  of 
you.     I  might  have  looked  after  the  poor  child  a  little." 

Catherine  accepted  the  reproach  mutely  as  one  little  smart 
the  more.  However,  what  had  she  known  ?  She  had  seen 
nothing  unusual  of  late,  nothing  to  make  her  think  a  crisis  was 
approaching.  Xay,  she  had  flattered  herself  that  Mr.  Flax- 
man,  whom  she  liked,  was  gaining  ground. 

Meanwliile  Robert  stood  pondering  anxiously  what  could 
be  done.     Could  anything  be  done  ? 

"  I  must  go  and  see  him,"  he  said  presently.  "  Yes,  dearest, 
I  must.  Impossible  the  thing  should  be  left  so  !  I  am  his  old 
friend — almost  her  guardian.  You  say  she  is  in  great  trouble 
— why,  it  ma}^  shadow  her  whole  life  !  No  ! — he  must  explain 
things  to  us — he  is  bound  to — he  shall.  It  may  be  something 
comparatively  trivial  in  the  way  after  all — money  or  prospects 
or  something  of  the  sort.  You  have  not  see  1  the  letter,  you  say? 
It  is  the  last  marriage  in  the  world  one  could  have  desired  for 
hei- — but  if  she  loves  him,  Catherine,  if  she  loves  him — " 

He  turned  to  her — appealing,  remonstrating.  Catherine 
stood  pale  and  rigid.  Incredible  that  he  should  think  it  right 
to  intermeddle — to  take  the  smallest  step  toward  reversing  so 
plain  a  declaration  of  God's  will !  She  could  not  sympathize — 
she  would  not  consent.  Robert  watched  her  in  painful  inde- 
cision. He  knew  that  she  thought  him  indifferent  to  her  true 
reason  for  finding  some  comfort  even  in  her  sister's  trouble — • 
that  he  seemed  to  her  mindful  onlj^  of  the  passing  human 
misery,  indifferent  to  the  eternal  risk. 

They  stood  sadly  looking  at  one  another.  Then  he  snatched 
up  his  hat. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  it  is  right." 

And  he  went — stepping,  however,  with  the  best  intention^ 
jn  the  world,  into  a  blunder. 
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Catherine  sat  painfully  struggling  with  herself  after  he  had 
left  her.  Then  some  one  came  into  the  room — some  one  with 
pale  looks  and  flashing  eyes.     It  was  Agnes. 

"  She  just  let  me  in  to  tell  me,  and  put  me  out  again,"  said 
the  girl — her  whole,  eyen,  cheerful  self  one  flame  of  scorn  and 
wrath.  "  What  are  such  creatures  made  for,  Catherine — wliy 
do  they  exist  ?  "  - 

J  Meanwhile  Robert  had  trudged  off  through  the  frosty  morn- 
ing streets  to  Langham's  lodgings.  His  mood  was  very  hot  by 
the  time  he  reached  his  destination,  and  he  climbed  the  stair- 
case to  Langham's  room  in  some  excitement.  When  he  tried 
to  open  the  door  after  the  answer  to  his  knock  bidding  him 
enter,  he  found  something  barring  the  way.  "  Wait  a  little,'^ 
said  the  yoice  inside,  "  I  will  moye  the  case." 

With  difiiculty  the  obstacle  was  removed  and  the  door 
opened.  Seeing  his  visitor,  Langham  stood  for  a  moment  in 
somber  astonishment.  The  room  was  littered  with  books  and 
packing-cases  with  which  he  had  been  busy. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  not  offering  to  shake  hands. 

Robert  shut  the  door,  and,  picking  his  way  among  the  books, 
stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  chair  Langham  pointed  out 
to  him.  Langham  paused  opposite  to  him,  his  waving  jet- 
black  hair  falling  forward  over  the  marble  pale  face  which 
had  been  Robert's  young  ideal  of  manly  beauty. 

The  two  men  were  only  six  years  distant  in  age,  but  so  strong 
is  old  association  that  Robert's  feeling  toward  his  friend  had 
always  remained  in  many  respects  the  feeling  of  the  under^ 
graduate  toward  the  don.  His  sense  of  it  now  filled  him  with 
a  curious  awkwardness. 

"  I  know  why  you  are  come,"  said  Langham,  slowly,  after 
a  scrutiny  of  his  visitor. 

"  I  am  here  by  a  mere  accident, '  said  the  other,  thinking 
perfect  frankness  best.  "  My  wife  was  present  when  her  sister 
^received  your  letter.  Rose  gave  her  leave  to  tell  me,  I  had 
*gone  us  to  ask  after  them  all,  and  come  on  to  you — of  course 
on  my  own  responsibility  entireh'  !  Rose  knows  nothing  of 
my  coming — nothing  of  what  I  have  to  say." 

He  paused,  struck  against  his  Avill  by  the  looks  of  the  man 
before  him.  Whatever  he  had  done  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  had  clearly  had  the  grace  to  suffer  in  the  doing 
of  it. 

"You  can  have  nothing  to  say  !  "  said  Langham,  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece  and  facing  him  with  black,  darkly 
burning  eyes.     You  know  me." 

Never  had  Robert  seeo  him  under  this  aspects    All  the  ois* 
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Bpair,  all  the  bitterness  hidden  under  the  languid  student's 
exterior  of  every  day,  had,  as  it  were,  risen  to  the  surface. 
He  stood  at  bay,  against  his  friend,  against  himself. 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Robert  stoutly.  *'  I  do  not  know  you 
in  the  sense  you  mean.  I  do  not  know  you  as  the  man  who 
could  beguile  a  girl  on  to  a  confession  of  love,  and  then 
tell  her  that  for  you  marriage  was  too  great  a  burden  to  be 
faced  I"       - 

Langham  started,  and  then  closed  his  lips  in  an  iron  silence. 
"Robert  repented  him  a  little.  Langham's  strange  individual- 
*ty  always  impressed  him  against  his  will. 

*'  I  did  not  come  simply  to  reproach  3^ou,  Langham,"  he  went 
on,  "though  I  confess  to  being  very  hot  !  I  came  to  try  and 
find  out — for  myself  only,  mind — whether  what  prevents  you 
from  following  up  what  I  understand  happened  last  night  is 
really  a  matter  of  feeling,  or  a  matter  of  outward  circumstance. 
If,  upon  reflection,  you  find  that  your  feeling  for  Rose  is  not 
what  jon  imagined  it  to  be,  I  shall  have  my  own  opinion  about 
your  conduct — but  I  shall  be  the  first  to  acquiesce  in  what  you 
have  done  this  morning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  sim- 
ply afraid  of  yourself  in  harness,  and  afraid  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  practical  married  life,  I  can  not  help  begging  you  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  me,  and  let  us  face  it  together. 
Whether  Rose  would  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  get  over 
the  shock  of  this  morning  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  But  " 
— and  he  hesitated — "  it  seems  the  feeling  you  appealed  to 
yesterday  has  been  of  long  growth.  You  knoAv  perfectly  well 
what  havoc  a  thing  of  this  kind  may  make  in  a  girl's  life.  I 
don't  say  it  will.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  all  so  desperately 
serious  1  could  not  hold  my  hand.  I  am  doing  what  is  no- 
doubt  wholly  unconventional  ;  but  I  am  your  friend  and  her* 
brother  ;  I  brought  you  together,  and  I  ask  you  to  take  mg 
into  counsel.     If  you  had  but  done  it  before  !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence. 

"  You  can  not  pretend  to  believe,"  said  Langham  at  last, 
with  the  same  somber  self-containedness,  "  that  a  marriage 
with  me  would  be  for  your  sister-in-law's  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  believe  !  "  cried  Robert.  "  No,"  he 
added,  frankly,  "  no  ;  when  I  saw  you  first  attracted  by  Rose 
at  Murewell  I  disliked  the  idea  heartily  ;  I  was  glad  to  see  you 
separated  ;  a  priori,  I  never  thought  you  suited  to  each  other. 
But  reasoning  that  holds  good  when  a  thing  is  wholly  la  the 
air  looks  very  different  when  a  man  has  committed  himself 
and  another,  as  you  have  done." 

Laogham  luryeyed  bim  for  a  mome»t,  th$n  shook  his  hair 
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impatiently  rrom  his  eyes  and  rose  from  his  bending  position 
by  the  fire. 

"  Elsraere,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said !  I  have  behaved  as  vile- 
ly as  you  please.  I  have  forfeited  your  friendship.  But  I  should 
be  an  even  greater  fiend  and  weakling  than  you  think  me  if,  in 
cold  blood,  I  could  let  your  sister  run  the  risk  of  marrying  me. 
I  could  not  trust  mj^self — you  may  think  of  the  statement  as 
you  like — I  should  make  her  fuiserahle.  Last  night  I  had  not 
parted  from  her  an  hour  before  I  was  utterly  and  irrevocably 
sure  of  it.  My  habits  are  my  masters.  I  believe,"  he  added, 
slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  weirdly  on  something  beyond  Robert,  "  I 
could  even  grow  to  hate  what  came  between  me  and  them  !  " 

Was  it  the  last  word  of  the  man's  life  ?  It  struck  Robert 
with  a  kind  of  shiver. 

"Pray  Heaven,"  he  said,  with  a  groan,  getting  up  to  go, 
"you  may  not  have  made  her  miserable  already  !  " 

"Did  it  hurt  her  so  much?"  asked  Langham,  almost  in- 
audibly,  turning  away,  Robert's  tone  meanwhile  calling  up  a 
new  and  scorching  image  in  the  subtle  brain  tissue. 

"I  have  not  seen  her,"  said  Robert  abruptly  ;  "but  when  I 
came  in  T  found  my  wife — who  has  no  light  tears — weeping 
for  her  sister." 

His  voice  dropped  as  though  what  he  were  saying  were  in 
truth  too  pitiful  and  too  intimate  for  speech. 

Langham  said  no  more.  His  face  had  become  a  marble 
mask  again. 

"  Good-by  !  "  said  Robert,  taking  up  his  hat  with  a  dismal 
sense  of  having  got  foolishly  through  a  fool's  errand.  "  As  I 
said  to  you  before,  what  Rose's  feeling  is  at  this  moment  I  can 
not  even  guess.  Very  likely  she  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate 
half  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  And  I  see  that  you  will  not 
talk  to  me — you  will  not  take  me  into  your  confidence  and 
speak  to  me  not  only  as  her  brother,  but  as  your  friend.  And 
— and — are  you  going  ?     What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

He  looked  interrogatively  at  the  open  packing-cases. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  Oxford,"  said  the  other  briefly.  "  I 
can  not  stay  in  these  rooms,  in  these  streets." 

Robert  was  sore  perplexed.  What  real — nay,  what  terrible 
sufiering — in  the  face  and  manner,  and  yet -how  futile,  how 
needless  !  He  felt  himself  wrestling  with  something  intangi- 
ble and  phantom-like,  wholly  unsubstantial,  and  yet  endowed 
with  a  ghastly,  indefinite  power  over  human  life. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  he  said  hurriedly,  moving  nearer,  "  that 
our  old  friendship  should  be  crossed  like  this.  Po  trust  me  a 
Httl§  !    You  %x^  e-lways  uiKjerv^luiug  yourself,   Why  sot  take 
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a  friend  into  council  sometimes  when  you  sit  in  judgment  on 
yourself  and  your  possibilities  ?  Your  own  perceptions  are  all 
warped  !  " 

Langhara,  looking  at  him,  thought  his  smile  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  irrelevant  things  he  had  ever 
seen. 

"  I  will  write  to  you,  Elsmere,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand; 
"  speech  is  impossible  to  me.  I  never  had  any  words  except 
through  my  pen." 

Robert  gave  it  up.  In  another  minute  Langham  was  left 
alone. 

But  he  did  no  more  packing  for  hours.  He  spent  the  middle 
of  the  day  sitting  dumb  and  immovable  in  his  chair.  Imagina- 
tion was  at  work  again  more  feverishly  than  ever.  He  was 
tortured  by  a  fixed  image  of  Rose,  suffering  and  paling. 

And  after  a  certain  number  of  hours  he  could  no  more  bear 
the  incubus  of  this  thought  than  he  could  put  up  with  the  flat 
prospects  of  married  life  the  night  before.  He  was  all  at  sea, 
barely  sane,  in  fact.  His  life  had  been  so  long  purely  intel- 
lectual that  this  sudden  strain  of  passion  and  fierce  practical 
interests  seem  to  unhinge  him,  to  destroy  his  mental  balance. 

He  bethought  him.  This  afternoon  he  knew  she  had  a  last 
rehearsal  at  Searle  House.  Afterward  her  custom  was  to  come 
back  from  St.  James's  Park  to  High  Street,  Kensington,  and 
walk  up  the  hill  to  her  own  home.  He  knew  it,  for  on  two 
occasions  after  these  rehearsals  he  had  been  at  Lerwick  Gar- 
dens, waiting  for  her,  with  Agnes  and  Mrs.  Leyburn.  Would 
she  go  this  afternoon  ?  A  subtle  instinct  told  him  that  she 
would. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  that  evening  when  Rose,  stepping 
out  from  the  High  Street  station,  crossed  the  main  road  and 
passed  into  the  darkness  of  one  of  the  streets  leading  up  the 
hill.  She  had  forced  herself  to  go,  and  she  would  go  alone, 
teut  as  she  toiled  along  she  felt  weary  and  bruised  all  over.  ^ 
She  carried  with  her  a  heart  of  lead — a  sense  of  utter  soreness 
— a  longing  to  hide  herself  from  ej^es  and  tongues.  The  only 
thing  that  dwelt  softly  in  the  shaken  mind  was  a  sort  of  in- 
consequent memory  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  manner  at  the  rehearsal. 
Had  she  looked  so  ill  ?  She  flushed  hotly  at  the  thought,  and 
then  realized  again,  with  a  sense  of  childish  comfort,  the  kind 
look  and  voice,  the  delicate  care  shown  in  shielding  her  from 
any  unnecessaiy  exertion,  the  brotherly  grasp  of  the  hand  with 
which  he  had  put  her  into  the  cab  that  took  her  to  th§  Under* 
ground. 
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Suddienly,  where  the  road  made  a  dark  turn  to  the  right,  ahe 
saw  a  man  standing.  As  she  came  nearer  she  saw  that  it  T^as 
Langham. 

"  1  ou  !  "  she  cried,  stopping. 

He  came  up  to  her.  There  was  a  light  over  the  doorway 
of  a  large  detached  house  not  far  off,  which  threw  a  certain 
jlUimiiiation  over  him,  though  it  left  her  in  shadow.  He  said 
nothing,  but  he  held  out  both  his  hands  mutely.  She  fancied 
rather  than  saw  the  pale  emotion  of  his  look. 

"  What  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  You  think  to-night  is 
last  night  !  You  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other, 
Mr.  Langham." 

"  I  have  everything  to  say,"  he  answered,  under  his  breath  ; 
"  I  have  committed  a  crime — a  villainy." 

"  And  it  is  not  pleasant  to  3'ou  ?  "  said  she,  quivering.  "  I 
am  sorry — I  can  not  help  you.  But  you  are  wrong — it  was  no 
crime — it  was  necessary  and  profitable,  like  the  doses  of  one's 
childhood  !  Oh  !  I  might  have  guessed  you  would  do  this  ! 
No,  Mr.  Langham,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  an  interesting  decline. 
I  have  just  played  mj  concerto  very  fairly.  I  shall  not  dis- 
grace myself  at  the  concert  to-morrow  night.  You  may  be  at 
peace — I  have  learned  several  things  to-day  that  have  been 
salutary — very  salutary." 

She  paused.  He  walked  beside  her  while  she  pelted  him — 
unresisting,  helplessly  silent. 

"  Don't  come  awj  further,"  she  said  resolutely,  after  a  min- 
ute, turning  to  face  him.  "  Let  us  be  quits  !  I  was  a  tempt- 
ingly easy  prey.  I  bear  no  malice.  And  do  not  let  me  break 
your  friendship  with  Robert  ;  that  began  before  this  foolish 
business — it  should  outlast  it.  Very  likely  we  shall  be  friends 
again,  like  ordinary  people,  some  day.  I  do  not  imagine  your 
wound  is  very  deep,  and — " 

But  no  !  Her  lips  closed  ;  not  even  for  pride's  sake,  and  re- 
tort's sake, will  she  desecrate  the  past,  belittle  her  owti  iirst  love. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  It  was  very  dark.  He  could  see 
nothing  among  her  furs  but  the  gleaming  whiteness  of  her 
face.  The  whole  personality  seemed  centered  in  tlie  voice — 
the  half -mocking,  vibrating  voice.  He  took  her  hand  and 
dro^^ped  it  instantly. 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  he  said  hopelessly — feeling  as 
though  every  phrase  he  uttered,  or  could  utter,  v>'eie  equally 
fatuous,  equally  shameful.  "  Thank  Heaven,  you  never  wUl 
understand." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  she  said,  with  a  cliange  of  tone,  and  paused. 
He  raised  his  eyes  involuntarily,  met  hers,  and  stood  bewil- 
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dered.  "WTiat  was  tlie  expression  in  them  ?  It  was  yeaniing— 
but  not  the  yearning  of  passion.  "  If  things  had  been  different 
— if  one  could  change  tlie  self — if  the  past  were  nobler  !  " — 
was  that  the  cry  of  them  ?  A  painful  humility — a  boundless 
pity — the  rise  of  some  moral  wave  within  her  he  could  neither 
measure  nor  explain — these  were  some  of  the  impressions  which 
passed  from  her  to  him.  A  fresh  gulf  opened  between  them, 
and  he  saw  her  transforaied  on  the  further  side,  with,  as  it 
were,  a  loftier  gesture,  a  nobler  stature,  than  had  ever  yet 
been  hers. 

He  bent  forward  quickly,  caught  her  hands,  held  them  for 
an  instant  to  his  lips  in  a  convulsive  gvasp,  dropped  them,  and 
was  gone. 

He  gained  his  own  room  again.  There  lay  the  medley  of 
his  books,  his  only  friends,  his  real  passion.  Why  had  he 
ever  tampered  with  any  other  ? 

^'  It  loas  not  love — not  love!''''  he  said  to  himself  with  an 
accent  of  infinite  relief,  as  he  sank  into  his  chair.  ''Her 
smart  will  heal."  _ 


BOOK  VL—JSTEW  OPENII^GS. 
CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Ten  days  after  Langham's  return  to  Oxford  Elsmere  received 
a  characteristic  letter  from  him,  asking  whether  their  friend- 
ship was  to  be  considered  as  still  existing  or  at  an  end.  The 
calm  and  even  proud  melancholy  of  the  letter  showed  a  con- 
siderable subsidence  of  that  state  of  half -frenzied  irritation  and 
discomfort  in  which  Elsmere  had  last  seen  him.  The  writer, 
indeed,  was  clearly  settling  down  into  another  period  of  pessi- 
mistic quietism  such  as  that  which  had  followed  upon  his  first 
young  efforts  at  self-assertion  years  before.  But  this  second 
period  bore  the  marks  of  an  even  profounder  depression  of  all 
the  vital  forces  than  the  first,  and  as  Elsmere,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  half  angry,  half  relentinf^,  put  dowTi  the  letter,  he  felt  the 
conviction  that  no  fresh  influence  from  outside  would  ever 
again  be  allowed  to  penetrate  the  solitude  of  Langham's  life. 
In  comparison  with  the  man  who  liad  just  addressed  him,  the 
tutor  of  his  undergraduate  recollections  was  a  vigorous  and 
sociable  human  being. 

The  relenting  grew  upon  him,  and  he  wrote  a  sensible,  affec- 
tionate letter  in  return.  AVhatever  had  been  his  natural  feel- 
in  p^  of  resentment,  he  said,  he  could  not  realize,  now  that  ttif 
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crisis  was  past,  that  he  cared  less  about  his  old  friend.  "  As 
far  as  we  two  are  concerned,  let  us  forget  it  all.  I  could  hardly 
say  this,  you  will  easil}"  imagine,  if  I  thought  that  you  had 
done  serious  or  irreparable  harm.  But  both  my  wife  and  I 
agree  now  in  thinking  that  by  a  pure  accident,  as  it  were,  and 
to  her  own  surprise.  Rose  has  escaped  either.  It  will  be  some 
time,  no  doubt,  before  she  will  admit  it.  A  girl  is  not  so  easily 
disloyal  to  her  past.  But  to  us  it  is  tolerably  clear.  At  any 
rate,  I  send  you  our  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  believing 
that  it  will  and  must  be  welcome  to  j^ou." 

Rose,  however,  was  not  so  long  in  admitting  it.  One 
marked  result  of  that  new  vulnerableness  of  soul  produced  in 
her  by  the  shock  of  that  February  morning  was  a  great  soften- 
ing toward  Catherine.  Whatever  might  have  been  Catherine's 
intense  relief  when  Robert  returned  from  his  abortive  mission, 
she  never  afterward  let  a  disparaging  word  toward  Langham 
escape  her  lips  to  Rose.  She  was  tenderness  and  sympathy 
itself,  and  Rose,  in  her  curious  reaction  against  her  old  self, 
and  against  the  noisy  world  of  flattery  and  excitement  in 
which  she  had  been  living,  turned  to  Catherine  as  she  had 
never  done  since  she  was  a  tiny  child.  She  would  spend  hours 
in  a  corner  of  the  Bedford  Square  drawing-room,  pretending 
to  read,  or  play  with  little  Mary,  in  reality  recovering,  like 
some  bruised  and  trodden  plant,  under  the  healing  influence  of 
thought  and  silence. 

One  day,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  fire-light,  she  startled 
Catherine  by  saying,  with  one  of  her  old  odd  smiles  : 

"  Do,  you  know,  Cathie,  how  I  always  see  myself  nowadays  ? 
It  is  a  sort  of  hallucination.  I  see  a  girl  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice.  She  has  had  a  fall,  and  she  is  sitting  up,  feeling 
all  her  limbs.  And,  to  her  great  astonishment,  there  is  no 
bone  broken  !  "  ^ 

And  she  held  herself  back  from  Catherine's  knee  lest  her 
sister  should  attempt  to  caress  her,  her  eyes  bright  and  calm. 
Nor  would  she  allow  an  answer,  drowning  all  that  Catherine 
might  have  said  in  a  sudden  rush  after  the  child,  who  was 
wandering  round  them  in  search  of  a  playfellow. 

In  truth,  Rose  Leyburn's  girlish  passion  for  Edward  Lang- 
ham  had  been  a  kind  of  accident  unrelated  to  the  main  forces 
of  character.  He  had  crossed  her  path  in  a  moment  of  discon- 
tent, of  aimless  revolt  and  longing,  when  she  was  but  fresh 
emerged  from  th^  cramping  conditions  of  her  childliood  and 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  new  and  unknown  activities.  His 
intellectual  prestige,  his  melancholy,  his  personal  beauty,  his 
v^r^  strangenesses  and  weaknesses,  had  made  a  deep  impression 
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on  tlie  giiTs  immature  romantic  sense.  His  resistance  had  in- 
creased the  charm,  and  the  interval  of  angry,  resentful  separa- 
tion had  done  nothing  to  weaken  it.  As  to  the  months  in  Lon- 
don, they  had  been  one  long  duel  between  herself  and  him — a 
duel  which  had  all  the  fascination  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
but  in  which  pride  and  caprice  had  dealt  and  sustained  a  large 
proportion  of  the  blows.  Then,  after  a  moment  of  intoxicat- 
ing victory,  Langham's  endangered  habits  and  tlireatened 
individuality  had  asserted  themselves  once  for  all.  And  from 
the  whole  long  struggle — passion,  exultation,  and  crusliing 
defeat — it  often  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  gained  neither 
joy  noi-  irreparable  grief,  but  a  new  birth  of  charactei-,  a  soul  I 

It  ma}"  be  easily  imagined  that  Hugh  Flaxman  felt  a  pecu- 
liarly keen  interest  in  Langham's  disappearance.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  Searle  House  rehearsal  he  had  awaited 
Rose's  coming  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  irritation.  He  ex- 
pected a  blushing  fiancee,  in  a  fool's  paradise,  asking  by 
manner,  if  not  b^^  worxl,  for  his  congratulations,  and  taking  a 
decent  feminine  pleasure  perhaps  in  the  pang  she  might 
suspect  in  him.  And  he  had  already'  taken  his  pleasure  in  tlie 
planning  of  some  double-edged  congratulations. 

Then  up  the  steps  of  the  concert  platform  there  came  a 
pale,  tired  girl,  who  seemed  specially  to  avoid  his  look,  who 
found  a  quiet  corner,  and  said  hardly  a  word  to  anybody  till 
her  turn  came  to  i^lay. 

His  revulsion  of  feeling  was  complete.  After  her  piece  he 
made  his  way  up  to  her,  and  was  her  watchful,  unobtrusive 
guardian  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

He  walked  home  after  he  had  put  her  into  her  cab,  in  a 
whirl  of  impatient  conjecture. 

"  As  compared  to  last  night,  she  looks  this  afternoon  as  if 
she  had  had  an  illness  !  What  on  earth  has  that  philandering 
ass  been  about?  If  he  did  not  propose  to  her  last  night,  he 
ought  to  be  shot — and  if  he  did,  a  fortiori,  for  clearly  sh.e  is 
miserable.  But  what  a  brave  child  !  How  she  played  her 
part !  I  wonder  whether  she  thinks  that  I  saw  nothing,  like 
all  the  rest  !     Poor  little  cold  hand  !  " 

Next  day  in  the  street  he  met  Elsmere,  turned  and  walked 
with  him,  and  by  dint  of  leading  the  conversation  a  little  dis- 
covered that  Langham  had  left  London. 

Gone  !  but  not  without  a  crisis — that  was  evident.  During 
the  din  of  preparations  for  the  Searle  House  concert,  and  dur- 
ing the  meetings  which  it  entailed,  now  at  the  Yarleys',  now 
at  the  house  of  some  other  connection  of  his — for  the  concert 
was  the  work  of  his  friends,  and  given  in  the  town  house  of 
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his  decrepit  great-uncle,  Lord  Daniel — he  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  Rose.  And  he  felt  a  soft,  indefinable 
change  in  her  which  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  answering  vibra- 
tion of  sympathy  and  curiosity.  She  seemed  to  him  for  the 
moment  to  have  lost  her  passionate  relish  for  living,  that 
relish  which  had  always  been  so  marked  with  her.  Her  bub- 
ble of  social  pleasure  was  pricked.  She  did  everything  she 
had  to  do,  and  did  it  admirably.  But  all  through  she  was  to 
his  fancy  absent  and  distraite,  pursuing  through  the  tumult  of 
which  she  was  often  the  central  figure  some  inner  meditations 
of  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  knew  anything.  Some 
eclipse  had  passed  over  the  girl's  light,  self-satisfied  temper  ; 
gome  searching  thrill  of  experience  had  gone  through  the 
whole  nature.  She  had  suffered,  and  she  was  quietly  fighting 
down  her  suffering  without  a  word  to  anybody. 

Flaxman's  guesses  as  to  what  had  happened  came  often  very 
near  the  truth,  and  the  mixture  of  indignation  and  relief  with 
which  he  received  his  own  conjectures  amused  himself. 

"  To  think,"  he  said  to  himself  once,  with  a  long  breath, 
"  that  that  creature  was  never  at  a  public  school,  and  will  go 
to  his  death  without  any  kickings  due  to  him  !  " 

Then  his  very  next  impulse,  perhaps,  would  be  an  impulse 
of  gratitude  toward  this  same  "creature,"  toward  the  man 
who  had  released  a  prize  he  had  had  the  tardy  sense  to  see 
was  not  meant  for  him.  Free  again — to  be  loved,  to  be  won  ! 
There  was  the  fact  of  facts,  after  all. 

His  own  future  policy,  however,  gave  him  much  anxious 
thought.  Clearly  at  present  the  one  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
keep  his  own  ambitions  carefully  out  of  sight.  He  had  the 
skill  to  see  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  reaction,  of  moral  and 
mental  fatigue.  What  she  seemed  to  mutely  ask  of  her  friends 
was  not  to  be  made  to  feel.  i 

He  took  his  cue  accordingly.  He  talked  to  his  sister.  He 
kept  Lad}^  Ciiarlotte  in  order.  After  all  her  eager  expectation 
on  Hugh's  behalf.  Lady  Helen  had  been  dumbfounded  by  the 
sudden  emergence  of  Langham  at  Lady  Charlotte's  party  for 
their  common  discomfiture.  Who  was  the  man? — why,  what 
did  it  all  mean  ?  Hugh  had  the  most  provoking  way  of  giving 
you  half  his  confidence.  To  tell  you  he  was  seriously  in  love, 
and  to  omit  to  add  the  trifling  item  that  the  girl  in  question  was 
probably  on  the  point  of  engaging  herself  to  somebody  else  ! 
Lady  Helen  made  believe  to  be  angry,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  reduced  Hugh  to  a  whimsical  penitence  and  a  full  confes- 
sion of  all  he  knew  or  sus|>ected,  that  slie  consented,  with  as 
much  loftiness  as  the  physique  of  an  elf  allowed  her,  to  be  his 
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good  friend  again,  and  to  play  f  Iiose  cards  for  l,im  which  at  the 
moment  he  could  not  play  for  himself 

hnH?  Z!!^^  ^l>eeriest,  daintiest  way  Rose  was  made  much  of  by 
both  brother  and  sister.  Lady  Helen  chatted  of  gowns  and 
music  and  people,  whisked  Rose  and  Agnes  off  to  Xspartv 
and  that,  brought  fruit  and  flowers  to  Mrs.  Leybum  made 
pretty,  deferential  love  to  Catherine,  and  generaC  to  Mrt 
I^  erson's  disgust  became  the  girls'  chief  chaperon 'in  a  fast- 
b  fHfnd"';:^''^^.  ^'^''^'"••'i'^.Mr.  Flaxman  was  Tlwa^-s  the4  to 
never  in  ^e  wav"  H  '"'"i'  P~.'%6es-always  there,  but 
nevei  111  the  way.  He  was  bantering,  sympathetic  critical 
laudatory,  what  you  will  ;  but  all  the  time  hi  preserved  a  del  : 
cate  distance  between  himself  and  Rose,  a  bright  nonchalance 
and  impersonality  of  tone  toward  her  which  mfde  hK  compan! 

o  t'd  VadTcra  TT  t'f'  ''!^'"-^^»  *'^-''  •-  ""d  Helen 
Rose's  heaUlf  '^Y  '  ^  ^"'l  >»conyenient  inquiries  after 
xioses  Health,  a  few  unexplained  stares  and  "  humijhs  "  and 
grunts  a  few  irrelevant  disquisitions  on  her  nepheTs  merUs 
of  head  and  heart,  were  all  she  was  able  to  allow  heiself  And 
^hiclrit"'''  ■"7'-'l'y/'^«t.'iing  with  a  mass  of  s  ni  nentfto 
which  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  sive  excression  ".n'o-^r 
with  Rose  for  having  been 'so  blind  and^o  pre  WuoTs  "s  to 
prefer  some  one  else  to  Hugh  •  ano-er  with  FT,,„^  f  k- 
sistent  disregard  of  her  advife  an'd^he  duke'Sngs  'iTa 
buniing  desire  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  fangham's 
disappearance.     She  was  too  lofty  to  become  Rose's  aunfwTh 

rn^eresTS'l^^^  iti^  '"'  ''"'  '"'''  "  ^^^^  '"«  '^->^"-» 

But  as  we   have  said,  the  person  who  for  the  time  nrofited 

most  by  Rose's  shaken  mood  was  Catherine.     The  Sri  comin^ 

tHal'o'f't  :to""'"^  ''^'  7"  'T'''  ^■-'•^  f''"  t«  wf  "cliLg  hf 
1;  ,  *  f  ^ZT'  ^'"^  ""^  "'''^<^'  ^nd  ^vo"I<3  often  perforce  for- 
get herself  and  her  smaller  woes  in  the  pity  of  it  She  stayed 
in  Bed  ord  Square  once  for  a  week,  and  tlfen  for  the  first tfme 
El'sZ  .1-/'"  Prf«»"d  «l'ange  .vhicli  had  pas«.d  over  the 
E  smeres  life.  As  much  tenderness  between  husband  and 
wife  as  ever-perhaps  more  expression  of  it  even  than  before 
as  though  from  an  instinctive  craving  to  hid  the  separateneS 
below  from  each  other  and  from  the  wovU  R„V  R  i  ^J"^"^^ 
his  .way,  Catherine  hers.  TkZXZ'^^  wo^-Ha^faTart 
m"  wlr't'^:  "T'-^f '-^-g.'"? ^-^^  ;  and  though  Ao^ber   atC 

sfenceswe^e  «.','/ ■'  "•'"'"•^'  ""  ^^''^  "^  ^''^^  '"vaaing 
SI  ences  weie  alw.ays  coming  m  to  limit  talk,  and  increase  the 
number  of  sore  points  which  each  avoided.  Robert  was  hard 
at  work  in  tne  East  End  under  .Murray  Edwardes's  Tusplces 
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He  was  already  known  to  certain  circles  as  a  seceder  from  the 
Church  who  was  likely  to  become  both  powerful  and  popular. 
Two  articles  of  his  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  disputed 
points  of  Biblical  criticism,  had  distinctly  made  their  mark, 
and  several  of  the  veterans  of  philosophical  debate  had  ah\adv 
taken  friendly  and  flattering  notice  of  the  new  writer.  Mean- 
while Catherine  was  teaching  in  Mr.  Clarendon's  Sunday-- 
school, and  attending  his  prayer-meetings.  The  more  expan- 
sive Robert's  energies  became,  the  more  she  suffered,  and  the 
more  the  small  daily  opportunites  for  friction  multiplied. 
Soon  she  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  him  talk  about  his  work, 
and  she  never  opened  the  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen 
tury  which  contained  his  papers.  Nor  had  he  the  heart  to 
ask  her  to  read  them. 

Murray  Edwardes  had  received  Elsmere,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  R ,  with  a  cordiality  and  helpfulness  of  the  most 

self-effacing  kind.  Robert  had  begun  with  assuring  his  new 
friend  that  he  saw  no  cliance,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  of 
his  formally  joining  the  Unitarians. 

"  I  have  not  the  heart  to  pledge  myself  again  just  yet  !  And 
I  own  I  look  rather  for  a  combination  from  many  sides  than 
for  the  development  of  any  now  existing  sect.  But  suppos- 
ing," he  added,  smiling,  "  supposing  I  doln  time  set  up  a  con- 
gregation and  a  service  of  my  own,  is  there  really  room  for 
you  and  me  ?  Sliould  I  not  be  infringing  on  a  work  I  respect 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  anything  of  the  sort  ?  " 

Edwardes  laughed  the  notion  to  scorn. 
•^    The  parish,  as  a  whole,  contained  20,000  persons.     The  exit- 
ing churches,  which,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Wilfrid's,  were 
miserably  attended,   provided  accommodation  at   the  outside 
for  3000.     His  own  chapel  held  400,  and  was  about  half  full. 

"  You  and  I  may  drop  our  lives  here,"  he  said,  his  pleasant 
ifriendless  darkened  for  a  moment  by  the  look  of  melancholy 
which  London  work  seems  to  develop  even  in  the  most 
•buoyant  of  men,  "  and  only  a  few  hundred  persons,  at  the 
most,  be  ever  the  wiser.  "Begin  with  us — then  make  your 
own  circle." 

And  he  forthwith  carried  off  his  visitor  to  the  point  from 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  Elsmere's  work  might  start,  viz., 
a  lecture-room  half  a  mile  from  his  own  chapel,  where  two 
helpers  of  his  had  just  established  an  independent  venture. 

Murray  Edwardes  had  at  the  time  an  interesting  and  mis- 
cellaneous staff  of  lay-curates.  He  asked  no  questions  as  to 
religious  opinions,  but  in  general  the  men  who  volunteered  un- 
der him— civil  seiwants,  a  young  doctor,  a  briefless  barrister  or 
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two — were  men  who  drifted  from  received  beliefs,  and  found  % 
pleasure  and  freedom  in  working  for  and  with  him  they  could 
hardly  have  found  elsewhere.  The  two  Avho  had  planted  their 
outpost  in  what  seemed  to  them  a  particularly  promising  cor- 
ner of  the  district  were  men  of  whom  Edwardes  knew  person- 
ally little.  "  I  have  really  not  much  concern  with  what  they 
do,"  he  explained  to  Elsmere,  "  except  that  they  get  a  small 
share  of  our  funds.  But  I  known  they  want  help,  and  if  they 
will  take  you  in,  I  think  you  will  make  something  of  it." 

After  a  tramp  though  the  muddy  winter  streets,  they  came 
upon  a  new  block  of  warehouses,  in  the  lower  windows  of 
which  some  bills  announced  a  night-school,  for  boys  and  men. 
Here,  to  judge  from  the  commotion  round  the  doors,  a  lively 
secne  was  going  on.  Outside,  a  gang  of  young  roughs  were 
hammering  at  the  doors,  and  shrieking  witticisms  through  the 
keyhole.  Inside,  as  soon  as  Murray  Edwardes  and  Elsmere, 
by  dint  of  good-humor  and  strong  shoulders,  had  succeeded  in 
shoving  their  way  through  and  shutting  the  door  behind  them, 
they  found  a  still  more  animated  performance  in  progress. 
The  school-room  was  in  almost  total  darkness  ;  the  pupils, 
some  twenty  in  number,  were  racing  about,  like  so  many  shad- 
owy demons,  pelting  each  other  and  their  teachers  with  the 
"  dips  "  wliich,  as  the  buildings  were  new,  and  not  yet  fitted 
for  gas,  had  been  provided  to  light  them  through  their  three 
R's.  In  the  middle  stood  the  two  philanthropists  they  were 
in  search  of,  freely  bedaubed  with  tallow,  one  employed  in  box- 
ing a  boy's  ears,  the  other  in  saving  a  huge  ink-bottle,  whereon 
some  enterprising  spirit  had  just  laid  hands  by  way  of  varying 
the  rebel  ammunition.  Murray  Edwardes,  who  was  in  his 
element,  went  to  the  rescue  at  once,  helped  by  Robert.  The 
boy  minister,  as  he  looked,  had  been  in  fact  "  bow  "  of  the 
Cambridge  eight,  and  possessed  muscles  which  men  twice  his 
size  might  have  envied.  In  three  minutes  he  had  put  a  couple 
of  ringleaders  into  the  street  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  re- 
lighted a  lamp  which  had  been  turned  out,  and  got  the  rest  of 
the  rioters  in  hand.  Elsmere  backed  him  ably,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  had  cleared  the  premises. 

Then  the  four  looked  at  each  other,  and  Edwardes  went  off 
into  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  My  dear  Wardlaw,  my  condolence  to  your  coat  !  But  I 
don't  believe  if  I  were  a  rough  myself  I  could  resist  *  dips.' 
Let  me  introduce  a  friend — Mr.  Elsmere — and  if  you  will  have 
him,  a  recruit  for  your  work.  It  seems  to  me  another  pair  of 
arms  will  hardly  come  amiss  to  you  !  " 

The  short,  red-haired  man  addressed  shook  hands  with  El*» 
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jnere,  scrutinizing  him  from  under  bushy  eyebrows.  He  was 
panting  and  beplastered  with  tallow,  but  the  inner  man  was 
evidently  quite  unruffled,  and  Elsmere  liked  the  shrewd  Scotch 
face  and  gray  eyes. 

"  It  isn't  only  a  pair  of  arms  we  want,"  he  remarked  dryly, 
"but  a  bit  of  science  behind  them.  Mr.  Elsmere,  I  observed, 
can  use  his." 

Then  he  turned  to  a  tall,  affected-looking  youth  with  a  laige 
|nose  and  long  fair  hair,  who  stood  gasping  with  his  hands 
Hipon  his  sides,  his  eyes,  full  of  a  moody  wrath,  fixed  on  tlie 
wreck  and  disarray  of  the  school  room. 

"  Well,  Mackay,  have  they  knocked  the  wind  out  of  you  ? 
,My  friend  and  helper — Mr.  Elsmere.  Come  and  sit  down, 
won't  you  a  minute  ?  They've  left  us  the  chairs,  I  perceive, 
and  there's  a  spark  or  two  of  fire.  Do  you  smoke  ?  Will  you 
light  up  ?  " 

The  four  men  sat  on  chatting  some  time,  and  then  Wardlaw 
and  Elsmere  walked  home  together.  It  had  been  all  arranged. 
Mackay,  a  curious,  morbid  fellow,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
Unitarionism  and  charity,  mainly  out  of  opposition  to  an  ortho- 
dox and  bourgeois  family,  and  who  had  a  great  idea  of  his  own 
social  powers,  was  somewhat  grudging  and  ungracious  through 
it  all.  But  Elsmere's  proposals  were  much  too  good  to  be  re- 
fused. He  offered  to  bring  to  the  undertaking  his  time,  his 
clergyman's  experience,  and  as  much  money  as  might  be 
wanted.  Wardlaw  listened  to  him  cautiously  for  an  hour, 
took  stock  of  the  whole  man  physically  and  morally,  and  finally 
said,  as  he  very  quietly  and  deliberately  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  : 

"All  right,  I'm  your  man,  Mr.  Elsmere.  If  Mackay  agrees, 
I  vote  we  make  you  captain  of  this  venture." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Elsmere.  "  In  London  I  am  a 
novice  ;  I  come  to  learn,  not  to  lead." 

Wardlaw  shook  his  head  with  a  little  shrewd  smile.     Mac  ^ 
kay  faintly  indorsed   his   companion's   offer,  and  the  party 
broke  up. 

That  was  in  January.  In  two  months  from  that  time,  by  the 
natural  force  of  things,  Elsmere,  in  spite  of  diffidence  and  his 
own  most  sincere  wish  to  avoid  a  premature  leadership,  had 
become  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Elgood  Street  undertaking, 
which  had  already  assumed  much  larger  proportions.  Ward- 
law  was  giving  his  silent  approval  and  invaluable  help,  while 
young  Mackay  was  in  the  first  uncomfortable  stages  of  a 
hero-worship  which  promised  to  be  exceedingly  good  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


There  were  one  or  two  curious  points  connected  with  the 

beginnings  of  Elsmere's  venture  in  North  R ,  one  of  which 

may  just  be  noticed  here.  Ward  law,  his  predecessor  and  col- 
league, had  speculatively  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Els- 
mere  or  Murray  Edwardes.  He  was  a  devoted  and  orthodox 
Comtist,  for  whom  Edwardes  had  provided  an  outlet  for  the 
philanthropic  passion,  as  he  had  for  many  others  belonging  to 
far  stranger  and  remoter  faiths. 

By  profession  he  was  a  barrister,  with  a  small  and  struggling 
practice.  On  this  practice,  however,  he  had  married,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  a  doctor's  daughter  and  a  national  school- 
mistress, had  the  same  ardors  as  himself.  They  lived  in  one  of 
the  dismal  little  squares  near  the  Goswell  Road,  and  had  two 
children.  The  wife,  as  a  Positivist  mother  is  bound  to  do, 
tended  and  taught  her  children  entirely  herself.  She  might 
have  been  seen  any  day  wheeling  their  perambulator  through 
the  dreary  streets  of  a  dreary  region  :  she  was  their  providence, 
their  deity,  the  representative  to  them  of  all  tenderness  and  all 
authority.  But  when  her  work  with  them  was  done,  she  would 
throw  herself  into  charity  organization  cases,  into  efforts  for  the 
protection  of  work-house  servants,  into  the  homeliest  act  of  min- 
istry toward  the  sick,  till  her  dowdy  little  figure  and  her  face, 
which  but  for  the  stress  of  London,  of  labor,  and  of  poverty, 
would  have  had  a  blunt,  fresh-colored  dairy-maid's  charm,  be- 
came symbols  of  a  divine  and  sacred  helpfulness  in  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  straining  men  and  women. 

The  husband  also,  after  a  day  spent  in  chambers,  would  give 
his  evenings  to  teaching  or  committee  work.  They  never  al- 
lowed themselves  to  breathe  even  to  each  other  that  life  might 
have  brighter  things  to  show  them  than  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Goswell  Road.  There  was  a  certain  narrowness  in  their  de- 
votion ;  they  had  their  bitterness  and  ignorance  like  other  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  more  Robert  knew  of  them  the  more  profound  be- 
came his  admiration  for  that  potent  spirit  of  social  help  which 
in  our  generation  Comtism  has  done  so  much  to  develop,  even 
among  those  of  us  who  are  but  moderately  influenced  by  Comte's 
philosophy,  and  can  make  nothing  of  the  religion  of  Humanity. 

Wardlaw  has  no  large  part  in  the  story  of  Elsmere's  work  in 

North  R .    In  spite  of  Robert's  efforts,  and  against  his  will, 

the  man  of  meaner  gifts  and  commoner  clay  was  eclipsed  by 
that  brilliant  and  persuasive  something  in  Elsmere  which  a 
kind  genius  had  infused  into  him  at  birth.  And  we  shall  see 
that  in  time  Robert's  energies  took  a  direction  which  WardUw 
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could  not  follow  with  any  heartiness.  But  at  the  beginning 
Elsniere  owed  him  much,  and  it  was  a  debt  he  was  never  tired 
of  honoring. 

In  the  first  place,  Wardlaw's  choice  of  the  Elgood  Street 
room  as  a  fresh  center  for  civilizing  effort  had  been  extremely 
shrewd.  The  district  lying  -about  it,  as  Robert  soon  came  to 
know,  contained  a  number  of  pj-oinising  elements. 

Close  by  the  dingy  street  which  slieltered  their  school-room 
rose  the  great  pile  of  a  new  factory  of  artistic  pottery,  a  rival 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  Doulton's  immense  works  on 
the  south.  The  old  winding  streets  near  it,  and  the  blocks  of 
workmen's  dwellings  recently  erected  under  its  shadow,  were 
largely  occupied  by  the  workers  in  its  innumerable  floors,  and 
among  these  workers  was  a  large  proportion  of  skilled  artisans, 
men  often  of  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation,  earning 
high  wages,  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  comfort.  A 
great  man^^  of  tliem,  trained  in  the  art  school  which  Murray 
Edwardes  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  wtlhin 
easy  distance  of  their  liouses,  were  men  of  genuine  artistic  gifts 
and  accomplishment,  and  as  the  development  of  one  faculty 
tends  on  the  whole  to  set  others  working,  when  Robert,  after  a 
four  weeks'  work  in  the  place,  set  up  a  popular  historical  lec- 
ture once  a  fortnight,  announcing  the  fact  b}^  a  blue  and  white 
poster  in  the  school-room  windows,  it  was  the  potters  who  pro- 
vided him  with  his  first  hearers. 

The  rest  of  the  parish  was  divided  between  a  population  of 
dock  laborers,  settled  there  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  great  dock 
which  ran  up  into  the  southeastern  corner  of  it,  two  or  three 
huge  breweries,  and  a  colony  of  watch-makers,  an  offshoot  of 
Clerkenwell,  wlio  lived  together  in  two  or  three  streets,  and 
showed  the  same  peculiarites  of  race  and  specialized  training 
to  be  noticed  in  the  more  noteworthy  settlement  fromwhich  they 
had  been  thrown  off  like  a  swarm  from  a  hive.  Outside  these 
•well-defined  trades  there  was,  of  course,  a  warehouse  popula- 
tion, and  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  cadging  and  catering  which 
went  on  chiefl}^  in  the  riverside  streets  at  the  other  side  of  the 
parish  from  Elgood  Street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Wilfrid's. 

St.  Wilfrid's  at  this  moment  seemed  to  Robert  to  be  doing  a 
very  successful  work  among  tlie  lowest  strata  of  the  parish. 
From  them  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  from  the  innumerable 
clerks  and  superintendents  who  during  the  day-time  crowded 
the  vast  warehouses  of  which  the  district  was  full,  its  Lenten 
congregations,  now  in  full  activity,  were  chiefly  drawn. 

The  Protestant  opposition,  which  had  shown  itself  so  brutally 
end  persistently  in  old  days,  was  now,  so  far  as  outward  mam- 
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festations   went,  all  but  extinct.     The  cassocked,  monk-lit« 
clergy  might  preach  and  "  process"  in  the  open  a'r.as  much  as 
they    pleased      The  populace,  where   it  was   not   ind  fferent, 
was^friendh-,  and  devoted  living  had  borne  its  natural    nuts 
A  small  -incident,  which   need  not  be  recorded,  recalled  to 
Elsmere's  mind-after  he  had  been  working  f o™«  «;^jy:^f  l^? '° 
the  district-the  forgotten,  unn-elcome  tact  that  bt.  W  iltua  s 
^s  the  very  churcli  wliere  Kevvcome,  first  as  senior  cm^te  and 
then  as  vicar,  had  spent  those  ten  wonderful  years  into  «h.ch 
Elsmere  at  Murewell  had  been  never  tired  of  inquiring       I  he 
thought  of  Xewcome  was  a  very  sore  thought      Elsmere  had 
written  to  him  announcing  hi,  resignation  «    '^  w'rfbadTe' 
diatelv  after  his  interview  w.tli  the  bishop      The  lette.  had  le- 
mained  unanswered,  and  it  was  by  now  tolerably  elear  Uiat  the 
silence  of  its  recipient  meant  a  withdrawal  from  all  fnendly  le- 
lations  with  the  writer.    Elsmere's  aft'ect  onate,sensiUve  nature 
took  such  things  hardly,  especially  as  he  knevy  *.at  ^^-corne  s 
life  was  becoiuing  increasingly  difficult  and  mibittered      And 
it  gave  him  now  a  fresh  pang  to  imagine  how  ^.'r^.'^^J  ;°'^'* 
receive   the  news  of  his   quondam   friend's   '  "'fl^l J'^P^^ 
eanda,"  established  on  the  very  ground  where  he  himself  had 
all  but  died  for  tliose  beliefs  Elsmere  had  thrown  oy^--- 

But  Robert  was  learning  a  certain  hardness  in  tliis  London 
life  which  jvas  not  without  its,  uses  to  character     Hitheito  he 
had  always  swum  with  the  stream,  cheered  by  the  suppo.t  of 
all  the  great  and  prevailing  English  traditions.     Here,  he  and 
his  few-  friends  were  fighting  a  solitary  6? ''  apart  from  th» 
organized  system   of   English  religion   and  Englmh   p    Ian- 
thfopy.     All  the  elements   of   culture    and  rel'g'on  a  '  eady 
existing  in  the  place  were  against  them.     The  «  ^rgy  of  St  ^^  i- 
frid's  passed  t4m  with  cold,  averted  eyes  ;  the  o  -^  and /«.^ 
ne'ant  rector  of  the  parish  church  very  soon  let  it  be  known 
wha  the  t  mught  as  I  the  taste  of  FJsmere's  intrusion  on  hi, 
parish,  or  as  to  the  eternal  chance^of  tnose  who  might  take 
either  him  or  Edwardes  as  guides  in  matters  i;«=l>g.'«"^-     Hm 
enmity  did  Elgood  Street  no  harm,  and  the  precisions  of  the 
Ch"ri,,in  this' Babel  of  20,000  souls  to  cover  the  who  «  field 
bore  clearly  no  relation  at  all  to  the  facts      But  ^^'^'-y  l'«l«  '°: 
cident  in  this  new  struggle  of  his  life  cost  Elsmere  "^ore  peihapB 
than  it  would  have  cost  other  men.     ^o  Pa^  °f  '»  ^a™;^''^'^^ 
to  him.     Only  a  high  Utopian  vision  drove  him  on  f'om  day 
to  day,  bracing  hinrto  act  and  judge,  if  need  be,  alone  arid  for 
himself,  approved  only  by  conscience  and  the  inward  voice. 
"  Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed      _ 
Can  be  in  hours  of  gloom  lulhllea. 
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and  it  was  that  moment  by  the  river  whicli  worked  in  him 
through  all  the  prosaic  and  perplexing  details  of  this  new 
attempt  to  carry  enthusiasm  into  life. 

It  was  soon  plain  to  him  that  in   this  teeming  section  of 

l.ondon    the  chance   of   the   religious    reformer 'lav  entirely 

ajnong  the  upper  working  class.     In   London,  at  any  rate  all 

that  IS  most  pi-osperous  and  most  intelligent  among  the  work- 

.ing  class  holds  itself  aloof— broadly  speakino-_from  all  ex- 

listing  spiritual  agencies,  whether  Church  oi-  Dissent. 

Upon   the  genuine  London  artisan   the  Church  has  practi- 
cally no  hold  whatever  ;  and  Dissent  has  nothing  like  the  hold 
wiiicli  It  has  on  similar   material  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
north      Toward  religion  in  general  the  prevailing  attitude  is 
one   of  indifference    tinged    with    hostility.     Eight   hundred 
thousand   people   in    South   London,  of  whom  the  enormous 
proportion    belong    to    the   working   class,  and  among  them, 
Church  and  Dissent  wo^yhevQ—Chrhtianity  not  in  possession  " 
feucb  is  the  estimate  of  an  Evans^elical  of  our  day  ;  and  similar 
laments  come  from  all  parts  of  the  capital.     The  Londoner  is 
on  the  whole  more  conceited,  more    prejudiced,    more   given 
over  to  crude  theorizing,  than  his  north  country  brother,  the 
mill-hand,  whose  mere  position,  as  one  of  a  homogeneous  and 
tolerably  constant  body,  subjects  him  to  a  continuous  disci- 
pline of  intercourse  and  discussion.      Our   popular    religion 
broadly  speaking,  means  nothino-  to  him.     He  is  sharp  enough 
to  see  through  its  contradictions  and  absurdities  ;  he  has  no 
dread  of  losing  what  he  never  valued  ;  his  sense  of  antiquity 
of  history,  IS  7iil;  and  his  life  supplies  him  with  excitement 
enough  without  the  stimulants  of  "  other- worldliness."     Re- 
ligion has  been  on  the  whole  irrationally  presented  to  him 
aiid  the  result  on  his  part  has  been  an   irrational  breach  with 
the  whole  moral  and  religious  order  of  ideas. 

But  the  race  is  quick-witted  and  imaginative.  The  Greek 
cities  which  welcomed  and  spread  Christianity  carried  within 
tiiem  much  the  same  elements  as  are  supplied 'by  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  London  working  class— elements  of  restlessness,  of 
sensibility,  of  passion.  The  mere  intermingling  of  races 
whic.i  a  modern  town  shares  with  those  old  towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  predisposes  the  mind  to  a  greater  openness  and  recep- 
tiveness,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  and  after  the  first  inevitable  de- 
spondency produced  by  strange  surroundings  and  an  un- 
wonted isolation  had  begun  to  wear  off,  Robert  often  found 
himself  hlled  with  a  strange  flame  and  ardor  of  hope.  But  his 
first  steps  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.     He  made  himself 
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quickly  felt  in  the  night-school,  and  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
could  he  hired  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  their  existing  room, 
on  the  same  tloor,  where,  on  the  recreation  evenings,  he  migat 
beo-in  the  story-telling,  which  had  been  so  great  a  success  at 
Murewell  The  story-telling  struck  the  neighborhood  as  a 
<rieat  novelty.  At  first  only  a  few  youths  straggled  m  from 
Xhe  front  room,  where  dominoes  and  draughts  and  the  illus- 
trated papers  held  seductive  sway.  The  next  night  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  evening  the  room 
was  so  well  filled  both  by  boys  and  a  large  contmgent  of  arti- 
sans, that  it  seemed  well  to  appoint  a  special  evening  in  the 
week  for  story-telling,  or  the  recreation-room  would  have  been 

deserted.  .      ,     -.    ^  i. 

In  these  performances  Elsmere's  aim  had  always  been  two- 
fold— the  rousing  of  moral  sympathy  and  the  awakening  of  the 
imao-inative  power  pure  and  simple.      He  ranged  the  whole 
worTd  for  stories.     Sometimes  it  would  be  merely  some  feature 
of  London  life  itself— the  history  of  a  great  fire,  for  instance, 
with  its  hair-breadth  escapes  ;  a  collision  in  the  river  ;  a  string 
of  instances  as  true  and  homely  and  realistic  as  they  could  be 
made  of  the  way  in  which  the  poor  help  one  another      Some- 
times it  would  be  stories  illustrating  the  dangers  and  ditticul- 
ties  of  particular  trades— a  colliery  explosion  and  the  daring  ot 
the  rescuers  ;  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  great  northern  iron- 
works, or  from  that  of  the  Lancashire  factories  ;  or  stories  of 
Encrlish  country  life  and  its  humors,  given  sometimes  in  dia- 
lecf— Devonshire,  or  Yorkshire,  or  Cumberland— for  which  he 
had  a  special  gift.     Or,  again,  he  would  take  the  sea  and  its 
terrors— the  immortal  story  of  tlie  "  Birkenhead  ";  the  deadly 
pluncre  of  the  "  Captain  ";  the  records  of  the  life-boats,  or  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  ships  of  science,   exploring  step  by 
step,  through  miles  of  water,  the  past,  the  inhabitants,  the  hills 
>and  valleys  of  that  underworld,  that    vast  Atlantic  bed,  m 
which  Mont  Blanc  might  be  buried  without  showing  even  his 
topmost  snow-field  above  the  plain  of  waves.     Then  at  other 
times  it  would  be  the  simple  frolic  and  fancy  of  fiction— tairy 
tale  and  legend,  Greek  myth  or  Icelandic  saga,  episodes  from 
Walter  Scott,  from  Cooper,  from  Dumas  ;  to  be  followed  per- 
haps on  the  next  evening  by  the  terse  and  vigorous  biography 
of  some  man  of  the  people— of  Stephenson  or  Cobden  of  ihom- 
as  Cooper  or  John  Bright;  or  even  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

One  evening,  some  weeks  after  it  had  begun,  Hugh  i^lax- 
mae,  hearing  from  Rose  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  went 
down  to  hear  his  new  acquaintance  tell  the  story  of  Monte 
Cristo's  escape  from  the   Chateau   d'lf.     He  started  an  i  -ur 
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earlier  tbau  was  necessary,  and  with  an  admirable  impartiality 
he  spent  that  hour  at  St.  Wilfred's  hearing  vespers     Flaxinan 
had  a  passion  for  intellectual  or  social  novelty  ;  and  this  passion 
was  beguilmg  him  into  a  close  observation  of  Elsmere     At  the 
same  time  he  was  crossed  and  complicated  by  all  sorts  of  fas- 
tiaious  conservative  fibers,  and  when  his  friends  talked  ration- 
ahsm  it  often  gave  him  a  vehement  pleasure  to  maintain  that  a 
good  Catholic  or  Ritualist  service  was  ^vorth  all  their   ar^u- 
ments   and  would  outlast  them.      His  taste  drew  him   to  the 
l^nurcii  so  did  a  love  of  opposition  to  current  "  isms."     Bishops 
counted  on  him  for  subscriptions,  and  Hio-h  Church   divines 
sent  him  t^^eir  pamphlets.  He  never  refused  the  subscriptions. 
but  It  should  be  added  that  with  equal  regularity  he  dropped 
the  pamphlets  into  his  waste-paper  basket.     Altogether  a  not 
very  decipherable  person  in   religious   matters-as  Rose   had 
already  discovered. 

The  change  from  the  dim  and  perfumed  spaces  of  St.  Wil- 
trid  s  to  the  bare  warehouse  room  with  its  packed  rows  of 
listeners  was  striking  enough.  Here  were  no  bowed  figures 
no  recueillement.  In  the  blaze  of  crude  light  every  eacrer  eye' 
was  fixed  upon  the  slight,  elastic  figure  on  the  platform,  each 
and^'tfl^V  n''?''T'/T''''^^  gesture  of  the  longai^ns 
thp.  t  .  '^-f  ^'"""^^^'l'^"^^^''  ^'^^V^^^^  in  the  laughter, 
the  attentive  silence,  the  frowning  suspense  of  the  audience. 
At  one  point  a  band  of  young  roughs  at?  the  back  made  a  dis- 
turbance, but  their  neighbors  had  the  offenders  quelled  and  out 
ma  twinklmg,and  the  room  cried  out  for  a  repetition  of 
the  sentences  which  had  been  lost  in  the  noi4  When 
.u^T''  ^Pf^"^^,^^'^  k"if^  ^5th  his  teeth,  managed  to  cut  the 
stiingsof  the  sack,  a  grasp  of  relief  ran  throu|h  the  crowd  • 
when    at  last   he    reached   terra  firma  there  was  a   ringing 

h^^n^^^t  '"'  ^^' ^'.^^k"«^^'?"  Flaxman  heard  a  mechanic  ask 
his  neighbor,  as  Robert  paused  for  a  moment  to  o-et  breath  the 
man  jerking  a  grimy  thumb  in  the  story-teller's  direction  m'ean- 

-  Knt  l^^^^  }\  ^  ^'"."'^V  ^^^"^^^^«'>^-  B"t  he  ain't  a  parson." 
^othe,  said  the  other  laconically.  "Knows  better  Most 
of  em  as  comes  down  here  'ere  stuffs  all  they  have  to  say  as 
full  of  goody-goody  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat.  If  he  wur  that 
son  you  wouldn't  catch  rae  here,  l^^^^^y  heard  him  say  any- 
thing in  he  'dear  brethren'  sort  of  style,  and  I've  been  'ere 
most  o  these  evenings  and  to  his  lectures  besides  " 

i^erhaps   lie's  one   of   your  d— d   sly  ones,"  said   the    first 
spea^r  dubiously.     "Means  to  shoveUt  in  by  and  by." 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  couldn't  stand  it  if  he  did  "  re- 
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turned  his  companion.     "  He'd  let  other  fellows  have  their  8ay, 

''"ina°xman  looked  curiously  at  the  speaker.  He  was  a  young 
man,  a  gas-titter-to  judge  by  the  contents  of  the  basket  he 
.eemedlo  have  brought  in  with  h  m  on  Ins  w^y  f-'om  work- 
with  eyes  like  live  birds',  and  small,  emaciated  features.  Dur- 
ing the  story  Flaxman  had  noticed  the  man's  thm,  begrimed 
hand,  as  it  rested  on  the  bench  in  front  of  him,  trembhngwith 

excitement.  ,  ,      ,  „  j  t„u 

Another  project  of  Robert's,  started  as  soon  as  he  had  te  t 
his  way  a  little  in  the  district,  was  the  scientihc  &""aa.V-sehool- 
Tliis  w-as  the  direct  result  of  a  paragraph  in   Huxley  s     l.ay 
Sermons,"  where  the  hint  of  such  a  school  was  first  thrown  out. 
However,  since  the  introduction  of  science  teaching  into  tlie 
Board  schools,  the  novelty  and  necessity  of  such  a  supplement 
to  a  child's  ordinary  education  is  not  what  it  was.      •twbeit 
set  it  up  mainlv  for  the  sake  of  drawing  the  boys  out  of  the 
streets  in  the  afternoons  and  providing  them  with  some  other 
food   for  fancy  and  delight   than  larking  and  smoking  and 
penny  dreadfuls.      A  little  simple  chemical  and  elec  rica  ex- 
Lriment  went  down  greatly  ;  so  did  a  botany  class,   o  which 
felsmere  would  come  armed  with  two  stores  of  flowers  one  to 
be  picked  to  pieces,  the  other  to  be  distributed   accordmg  to 
memory  and  'attention.      A  year  before  he  had  a  ''"niber  of 
W  colored  plates  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers  prepared  for 
&'  a  Kew  assistant.      These  he  would  often  set  up  on  a 
la"e  screen,  or  put  upon  the  walls,  till  the  dingy  school-room 
bec'ame  a  bower  of  su'perb  blossom  and  luxuriant  leaf,  a  glow 
of  red  and  purple  and  orange.     And  theii-stil   by  the  help  of 
pct^re'-le  would  take  his  class  on  a  tour  through  strange 
fand     talking  to  them  or  China  or  Kgypt  or  South  America, 
^U  they  foUo'wed  him  up  the  Amazon,  or  into  the  pyramids,  or 
tough  the  Pampas,  or' into  the  mysterious  buried  cities  of 
mIxIc".,  as  the  children  of  Hamelin  followed  the  magic  of  the 

^'naiYllv  any  of  those  who  came  to  him,  adults  or  children, 
wdiile  almost  all  of  the  artisan  class  were  of  the  poorest  class 
He  knew  it,  ami  had  laid  his  plans  for  such  a  result  Such 
work  as  he  had  at  heart  has  no  ch.ance  with  the  lowest  n  the 
rial";;:,  in  it.  beginnings.  It  --^/X^lT  an^e" 
work  upon,  and  must  penetrate  downward.  He  onlj  can  re- 
ceive who  already  hath-there  is  no  P'-"f°"""l*^'' '^'''''";^„  „,;„ 

And   meanwhile  the  months   passed  on,  and  he  was  stiU 
brooding,  still  waiting.     At  last  the  spark  fell. 

There,  in  the  next  street  but  one  to  Elgood  Street,  rose  the 
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famous  Workmen's  Club  of  Xorth  R .    It  had  been  started 

by  a  former  Liberal   clergyman  of   the  parish,  whos^  main 
object,  however,  had  been  to  train  the  workmen  to  manao-e  it 
for  themselves.     His  training  had  b^en,  in  fact,  too  succeslfuL 
JNot  only  was  it  now  wholly  managed  by  artisans,  but  it  had 
come  to  be   a  center  of  active,  nay,  brutal,  opposition  to  the 
Church  and  faith  which  had  originally  fostered  it.     In  oro-anic 
connection   with   it  was  a  large   debating  hall,  in  which  the 
most  notorious   secularist  lecturers  held  forth  every  Sunday 
evening  ;  and  next  door  to  it,  under  its  shadow  and  patronaoe, 
was  a  little  dingy  shop  filled  to  ovei^owing  with  the  coarsest 
free-thinking  publications.  Colonel   Ingersoll's  books  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  honor  in  the  window  and  the  "  Freethinker  " 
placard  flauntmg  at  the  door.     Inside  there  was   still   more 
highly  seasoned  literature  even  than  the  "  Freethinker  "  to  be 
Had.     Ihere  was  m  particular  a  small  half -penny  paper  which 
was  understood  to  be  in  some  sense  the   special  organ  of  the 
JSorth  K— —  Club  ;  which  was  at  any  rate  published  ciose  by 
and  edited  by  one  of  the  workmen  founders  of  the  club      This 
unsavory  sheet  began  to  be  more  and  more  defiantly  advertised 
through  the  parish  as  Lent  drew  on  toward  Passion  week,  and 
the  exertions  of  St.  Wilfrid's  and  of  the  other  churches,  which 
were  being  spurred  on  by  the  Ri'  ualists'  success,  became  more 
apparent.     Soon  it  seemed  to  Robert  that  every  bit  of  board- 
ing aiid  every  waste  wall  was  filled  with  the  announcement  : 
T  V     Tk   ^""^^^  ^""^  ^^^^^'•'     Enormous  success.    Our  ^  Comic 
Lite  of  Christ^   now  nearly  completed.     Quite  the  best  thin^ 
of  its  kind  going.     A^  ood-cut  this  week— Transfiguration  " 

His  heart  grew  fierce  within  him.  One  night  in  Passion 
week  he  left  the  night-school  about  ten  o'clock  His  way  led 
him  past  the  club,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  and  evi- 
den  ly  in  ull  activity.  Round  the  door  there  was  a  knot  of 
■Tvorkmen  lounging.  It  was  a  mild  moonlighted  April  ni<.]u 
and  the  air  was   pleasant.     Several  of   them   had' copies"  of 

i^aith  and  Fools,"  and  were  showing  the  week's  wood-cut  to 
those  about  them,  with  chuckles  and  spurts  of  lauo-hter 

Robert  caught  a  few  words  as  he  hurried  past  them,  and 
stirred  by  a  sudden  impulse  turned  into  the  shop  bevond,  and 
asked  for  the  paper.  The  woman  handed  it  to  him, 'and  kve 
him  his  change  with  a  business-like  ...«</ /ro^V^,  which  struck 

Z}Zr  AT^^^'^TfT'^  painfully  than   the  laughing 
brutality  of  the  men  he  had  just  passed. 

Directly  he  found  himself  in  another  street  he  opened  the 
paper  under  a  lamp-post.  It  contained  a  caricature  of  the 
Crucitixion,   the   scroll   emanating   from   Mary   Magdalene's 
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mouth,  in  particular,  containing  obscenities  which  can  not  be 

quoted  here. 

Robert  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  strode  on,  every  nerve 

"  This^i^s  Wednesday  in  Passion   week,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  Good  Friday  ! " 

He  walked  fast  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  soon  found 
himself   within  the  city,  where  the  streets  were  long  since 
emptv  and  silent.      But  he  noticed  nothing  around  him.     His 
thoughts  were  in  the  distant  East,  among  the  flat  roofs  and 
white  walls  of  Nazareth,  the  olives  of  Bethany,  the  steep  streets 
and  rocky  ramparts  of  Jerusalem.     He  had  seen  them  with  the 
bodily  eye,  and  the  fact  had  enormously  quickened  his  historical 
perception.     The  child  of  Nazareth,  the  moralist  and  teacher 
of  Capernaum  and  Gennesaret,  the  strenuous  seer  and  martyr  of 
the  later  Jerusalem  preaching— all  these  various  images  sprang 
into  throbbing,  poetic  life  within  him.     That  anything  in  hu- 
man shape  should  be  found  capable  of  dragging  this  hfe  and 
this  death  through  the  mire  of  a  hideous  and  befouling  laughter! 
Who  was  responsible  ?     To  what  cause  could  one  trace  such  a 
temper  of  mind  toward  such  an  object— present  and  militant 
as  that  temper  is  in  all  the   crowded  centers  of  working  lite 
throughout  modern  Europe  ?     The  toiler  of  the  world  as  he 
matures  may  be  mada  to  love  Socrates  or  Buddha  or  Marcus 
Aurelius.     It   would   seem  often  as  though  he  could  not  be 
made  to  love  Jesus?     Is  it  the  Nemesis  that  ultimately  dis- 
covers and  avenges  the  sublimcst,  the  least  conscious  departure 
from  simplicity  and  verity?— is  it  the  last  and  most  terrible 
illustration  of  a  great  axiom  :  "  Faith  has  a  judge— m  truth  ! 

He  went  home  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  pondering,  it 
he  could  but  pour  out  his  heart  !  But  though  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  his  heart,  of  his  youth,  is  there,  close  beside  him, 
doubt  and  struggle  and  perplexity  are  alike  frozen  on  his  lips. 
He  can  not  speak  without  sympathy,  and  she  will  not  hear  ex- 
cept under  a  moral  compulsion  which  he  shrinks  more  and 
more  pain  full  v  from  exercising.  .     . 

The  next  night  was  a  story-telling  night.  He  spent  it  in 
telling  the  legend  of  St.  Francis.  When  it  was  over  he  asked 
the  audience  to  wait  a  moment,  and  there  and  then— with  the 
tender,  imaginative  Franciscan  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  still 
about  them— he  delivered  a  short  and  vigorous  protest  ir  the 
name  of  decency,  good  feeling  and  common  sense,  against  the 
idiotic  profanities  with  whicli  the  whole  immediate  neighbor- 
hood seemed  to  be  reeking.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ap- 
proached any  religious  matter  directly.     A  knot  of  workmen 
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fitting  together  at  the  back  of  the  room  looked  at  each  other 

with  a  si|niheant  grimace  or  two. 

When  Robert  ceased  speaking  one  of  them,  an  elderly  watch- 

maker  got  up  and  made  a  dry  and  cynical  little  speech,  noth- 

mg  movung  but  the  thin  hps  in  the  shriveled  maliogany  face. 

Robert  knew  he  man  well.  He  was  a  Genevese  by  birth 
plaineTha?  ^^^'1  '"'^^'"f  T'^  ^^  ^--loP^ent-  ^e  com^ 
fi  tt  r<,nn^  TT  '''"'^  *^''""  '"^  ^"'"'^"^e  by  surprise  ; 

nd  iurmil^^"^  '.^'f  ''•'''''-^"'  understood  the  remai'ks  he 
),ad  ust  made  as  an  attack  upon  an  institution  in  which  many 
of  hem  were  deeply  interested  ;  and  that  he  invited  Mr.  Els- 
me.e  to  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  in  a  place 
where  he  could  be  both  heard  and  answered 

ment  "txZ^^fT^^^  ''''*''  '"""'  ^'^ns  of  suppressed  excite, 
ment.  Most  of  the  men  were  accustomed  to  disputation  of 
the  sort  which  any  Sunday  visitor  to  Victoria  Pail  may  hear 
fmnrir  *'''''  J'f  ''^"''  ^"^^^^     ^'^mere  had  mad^  iv  v'd 

s~aic;"'  ^'^  ^■■"p^'='  °^  ^  ^^'^^  -«^  '^^  ^^^  -  »»- 

Robert  sprang  up.     "When  you  will,"  he  said.     "I  am 
[f  ;:^^u  ra-rtoVelrt'^^  '  ''''  ^"''  ^'^  ^"  ''^  ^^  ^^  ^-  ^'^ 

anrn'oval'^nf  f,r'r'^''  '^*""?  ''^'^^^  arranged,  subject  to  the 
amte/^nfM         1-'^  committee,  and  Elsmere's  audience  sep- 
»  ?V- 1  ,    ^'°T:  "^  curiosity  and  expectation.  ^ 

him  "S^,r,  7'- "  :S'''  ga|-fi«'^'-'«  marling  friend  said  to 
him.  -  Scratch  him  and  you  find  the  parson  These  unner- 
class  folk  when  they  come  among  us  poor  ones,  alwayslLm 

about  last  week  hunt  for  scalps.  They  can't  get  to  heaven 
without  a  certain  number  of  'em  slung  about  'em  " 

travina  n  ll"-'  "  ^-'^  •'''  g^^-fi"^'''  '"«  ^"ick.  dark  eyes  be- 
tiav  mg  a  certain  raised  inner  temperature. 

.    ^ext  morning  the  North  R Club  was  placarded  with 

announcements  that  on  Easter-eve  next  Robert  Elsme.e!  Esq 

«  onld  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Debating  Hall  on  "  The  Claim 

elf  r  uron.''°'^™  ""''"  ^°  -^^  ^°"--^'  -  usuall'by'Sn": 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
to  l^'hrn-ch  *at%f  P  "°r  °^»??lFriday.     Catherine  had  been 
imvaid  struggle,  had  accompanied  her.     Their  middav  meal 
bad  been  tottering  round  the  room  in  his  wake,  clutching  one 
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finger  tiglit  with  her  chubby  hand.  In  particular,  he  had  been 
coaxing  her  into  friendship  with  a  wooden  Japanese  dragon 
which  wound  itself  in  awful  yet  most  seductive  coils  round  the 
cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room.  It  was  Mary's  weekly  task  to 
embrace  this  horror,  and  the  performance  went  by  the  name 
of  "  kissing  the  Jabberwock."  It  had  been  triumphantly 
achieved,  and,  as  the  reward  of  bravery,  Mary  was  being  car- 
ried round  the  room  on  her  father's  shoulder,  holding  on  mer- 
cilessly to  his  curls,  her  shining  blue  eyes  darting  scorn  at  the 
defeated  monster. 

At  last  Robert  deposited  her  on  the  rug  beside  a  fascinating 
farm-yard  which  lay  there  spread  out  for  her,  and  stood  look- 
ing, not  at  the  child,  but  at  his  wife. 

"  Catherine,  I  feel  so  much  as  Mary  did  three  minutes  ago  !  " 

She  looked  up  startled.  The  tone  was  light,  but  the  sad- 
ness, the  emotion  of  the  eyes,  contradicted  it. 

"I  want  courage,"  he  went  on — "  courage  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  may  hurt  you.     And  yet  I  ought  to  tell  it." 

Her  face  took  the  shrinking  expression  which  was  so  painful 
to  him.     But  she  waited  quieth^  for  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  You  know,  I  think,"  he  said,  looking  away  from  her  to 

the  gray  museum  outside,   "that- my  work  in  R hasn't 

been  religious  as  yet  at  all.  Oh,  of  course,  I  have  said  things 
here  and  there,  but  I  haven't  delivered  myself  in  any  way. 
Kow  there  has  come  an  opeiiing." 

And  he  described  to  her — while  she  shivered  a  little  and 
drew  herself  together — the  provocations  which  were  leading 
him  into  a  tussle  with  the  North  R Club. 

*'  They  have  given  me  a  very  civil  invitation.  They  are  the 
sort  of  men,  after  all,  whom  it  pays  to  get  hold  of,  if  one  can. 
Among  their  fellows  they  are  the  men  who  think.  One  longs 
to  help  them  to  think  to  a  little  more  purpose" 

"  What  have  you  to  give  them,  Robert  ?  "  asked  Catherine, 
after  a  pause,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  child's  stockings  she  was 
knitting.  Her  heart  was  full  enough  already,  poor  soul.  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  this  Passion  week  !  He  had  been  at  her  side 
oftexi  in  church,  but  through  all  his  tender  silence  and  con- 
sideration she  had  divined  the  constant  struggle  in  him  between 
love  and  intellectual  honesty,and  it  had  filled  her  with  a  dumb 
irritation  and  misery  indescribable.  Do  what  she  would, 
wrestle  with  herself  as  she  would,  there  was  constantly  emerg- 
ing in  her  now  a  note  of  anger,  not  with  Robert,  but, 
as  it  were,  with  those  malign  forces  of  which  he  was  the 
prey. 

*'*What  have  I  to  give  them  ?  "  he  repeated  sadly.     "Very 
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little,  Catherine,  as  it  seems  to  me  to-night.  But  come  and 
see." 

His  tone  had  a  melancboh'  which  went  to  her  heart.  In 
reality  he  was  in  that  state  of  depression  which  often  precedes 
a  great  effort.     But  she  was  startled  by  his  suggestion. 

"  Come  with  you,  Robert  ?  To  the  meeting  of  a  secularist 
club?" 

"  Why  not  ?  I  shall  be  there  to  protest  against  outrage  to 
what  both  you  and  I  hold  dear.  And  the  men  are  decent  fel- 
lows.    There  will  be  no  disturbance." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  have  been  tr\^ing  to  think  it  out,"  he  said  with  difficulty. 
"I  want  simph^,  if  I  can,  to  transfer  to  their  minds  that  image 
of  Jesus  of  Xazareth  which  thought,  and  love,  and  reading 
have  left  upon  my  own.  I  want  to  make  them  realize  for 
themselves  the  historical  character,  so  far  as  it  can  be  realized — 
to  make  them  see  for  themselves  the  real  figure,  as  it  went 
in  and  out  among  men — so  far  as  our  eyes  can  now  discern  it." 

The  word  came  quicker  towards  the  end,  while  the  voice 
sank — took  the  vibrating,  characteristic  note  the  wife  knew 
so  well. 

"  How  can  that  help  them?"  she  said  abruptly.  "Your 
historical  Christ,  Robert,  will  never  win  souls.  If  he  was  God 
ever}^  word  you  speak  will  insult  him.  If  he  was  man  he  was 
not  a  good  man," 

"  Come  and  see,"  was  all  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
her.  It  was  in  some  sort  a  renewal  of  the  sc^ne  at  Les  Avants, 
the  inevitable  renewal  of  an  offer  he  felt  bound  to  make  and 
she  felt  bound  to  resist.  « 

She  let  her  knitting  fall  and  placed  her  hand  in  his.  The 
baby  on  the  rug  was  alternately  caressing  and  scourging  a 
woolly  baa-lamb,  which  was  the  fetish  of  her  childish  worship. 
Her  broken  incessant  baby-talk,  and  the  ringing  kisses  with 
which  she  atoned  to  the  baa-lamb  for  each  successive  outrage, 
made  a  running  accompaniment  to  the  moved  under-tones  of 
the  parents. 

"Don't  ask  me,  Robert;  don't  ask  me  !  Do  you  want  me 
to  come  and  sit  thinking  of  last  Easter-eve  ?  " 

"Heaven  knows  I  was  miserable  enough  last  Easter-eve," 
he  said  slowly. 

"  And  now,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him  with  a  sudden 
agitation  of  every  feature,  "  now  you  are  not  miserable  I  You 
are  quite  confident  and  sure  ?  You  are  going  to  devote  your 
life  to  attacking  the  few  remnants  of  faith  that  still  remain  in 
the  world  ?  " 
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Never  in  her  married  life  had  she  spoken  to  him  with  this 
accent  of  bitterness  and  hostility.  He  started  and  withdrew 
his  hand,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

"  I  held  once  a  wife  in  my  arms,''  he  said  presently,  with  a 
voice  hardh^  audible,  "  who  said  to  me  that  she  would  never 
persecute  her  husband.  But  what  is  persecution  if  it  is  not 
the  determination  not  to  understand?" 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  *'  I  could  not  under- 
stand," she  said  somberly. 

"  And  rather  than  try,"  he  insisted,  "  you  will  go  on  believ- 
ing that  I  am  a  man  without  faith,  seeking  only  to  destroy." 

"I  know  you  think  you  have  faith,"  she  answered,  "  but 
how  can  it  seem  faith  to  me  ?  '  He  that  will  not  confess  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  m}^  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'  Your  belief  seems  to  me  more  dangerous  than  these 
horrible  things  which  shock  you.  For  you  can  make  it  at- 
tractive, vou  can  make  it  loved,  as  you  once  made  the  faith  of 
Christ  loved." 

He  was  silent.  She  raised  her  face  presently,  whereon  were 
the  traces  of  some  of  those  quiet,  difficult  tears  which  were 
characteristic  of  her,  and  went  softl}'  out  of  the  room. 

He  stood  a  while  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  deaf  to 
little  Mary's  clamor,  and  to  her  occasional  clutches  at  his 
knees,  as  she  tried  to  raise  herself  on  her  tiny  tottering  feet. 
A  sense  as  though  of  some  fresh  disaster  was  upon  him.  His 
heart  was  sinking,  sinking  within  him.  And  yet  none  knew 
better  than  he  that  there  was  nothing  fresh.  It  was  merely 
that  the  scene  had  recalled  to  him  anew  some  of  those  un- 
palatable truths  which  the  optimist  is  always  much  too  ready 
to  forget. 

Heredity,  the  molding  force  of  circumstance,  the  iron  hold 
of  the  past  upon  the  present — a  man  like  Elsmere  realizes  the 
working  of  these  thin^j^s  in  other  men's  lives  with  a  sin^^dar 
subtlety  and  clearness,  and  is  forever  overlooking  them,  run- 
ning his  head  against  them,  in  his  own. 

He  turned  and  laid  his  arms  on  the  chimney-piece,  burying 
his  head  on  them.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  touch  on  his  knee,  and, 
looking  down,  saw  Mary  peering  up,  her  masses  of  dark  hair 
streaming  back  from  the  straining  little  face,  the  grave  open 
mouth  and  alarmed  eyes. 

*'  Fader,  tiss  !  fader,  tiss  !  "  she  said  imperatively. 

He  lifted  her  up  and  covered  the  little  brown  cheeks  with 
kisses.  But  the  touch  of  the  child  only  woke  in  him  a  fresh 
dread — the  like  of  something  he  had  often  divined  of  late  in 
Catherine.     "VYas  she  actually  afraid  now  that  he  might  feel 
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himself  bound  in  future  to  take  her  child  spiritually  from 
her  ?  The  suspicion  of  such  a  fear  in  her  woke  in  him  a  fresh 
anguish  ;  it  seemed  a  measure  of  the  distance  they  had  traveled 
from  that  old  perfect  unity. 

"  She  thinks  I  could  even  become  in  time  her  tyrant  and 
torturer,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  measureless  pain,  "  and  who 
knows — who  can  answer  for  himself  ?  Oh,  the  puzzle  of  living!" 

When  she  came  back  into  the  room,  pale  and  quiet,  Cath- 
erine said  nothing,  and  Robert  went  to  his  letters.  But  after 
awhile  she  opened  his  study  door. 

"  Robert,  will  you  tell  me  what  your  stories  are  to  be  next 
week,  and  let  me  put  out  the  pictures  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  made  any  such  offer.  He 
sprang  up  with  a  flash  in  his  gray  ej^es,  and  brought  her  a  slip 
of  paper  with  a  list.  She  took  it  without  looking  at  him. 
But  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  for  a  moment  in  that 
embrace  the  soreness  of  both  hearts  passed  away. 

But  if  Catherine  would  not  go,  Elsmere  was  not  left  on  this 
critical  occasion  without  auditors  from  his  own  immediate 
circle.  On  the  evening  odP  Good  Friday  Flaxman  had  found 
his  way  to  Bedford  Square,  and,  as  Catherine  was  out,  was 
shown  into  Elsmere's  study. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  announced,  "  to  try  and  persuade  you  and 
Mrs.  Elsmere  to  go  down  with  me  to  Greenlaws  to-morrow, 
My  Easter  party  has  come  to  grief,  and  it  would  be  a  real 
charity  on  your  part  to  come  and  resuscitate  it.  Do  !  You 
look  abominably  fagged,  and  as  if  some  country  would  do 
you  good." 

"  But  I  thought — "  began  Robert,  taken  aback. 

"  You  thought,"  repeated  Flaxman  coolly,  "  that  your  two 
sisters-in-law  were  going  down  there  with  Lady  Helen,  to 
meet  some  musical  folk.  Well,  they  are  not  coming.  Miss 
Leyburn  thinks  your  mother-in-law  not  very  well  to-day,  and 
doesn't  like  to  come.  And  your  younger  sister  prefers  also  to 
stay  in  town.  Helen  is  much  disappointed,  so  am  I,  But — " 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Robert  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  suitable  remark.  His 
sisters-in-law  were  certainly  inscrutable  young  women.  This 
Easter  party  at  Greenlaws,  Mr.  Flaxman's  country-house,  had 
been  planned,  he  knew,  for  weeks.  And  certainly  nothing 
could  be  ver}'  wrong  with  Mrs.  Leyburn,  or  Catherine  would 
have  been  warned. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  plans  must  be  greatly  put  out,"  he  said, 
with  some  embarrassment. 
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"  Of  course  they  are,"  replied  Flaxman  with  a  dry  smile. 
He  stood  opposite  Elsmere,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Will  you  have  a  coulidence?"  the  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
say.     "  I  am  quite  ready.     Claim  it  if  you  like." 

But  Elsmere  had  no  intention  of  claiming  it.  The  position  of 
all  Rose's  kindred,  indeed,  at  the  present  moment  was  not  easy. 
None  of  them  had  tlie  least  knowledge  of  Rose's  mind.  Had 
she  forgotten  Langliam  ?  Had  she  lost  her  heart  afresh  to 
Flaxman  ?  Ko  one  knew.  Flaxman's  absorption  in  her  was 
clear  enough.  But  his  love-making,  if  it  was  such,-  was  not  of 
An  ordinary  kind,  and  did  not  always  explain  itself.  And, 
moreover,  his  wealth  and  social  position  were  elements  in  the 
situation  calculated  to  make  people  like  the  Elsmeres  particu- 
larly diffident  and  discreet.  Impossible  for  them,  much  as 
they  liked  him,  to  make  any  of  the  advances. 

No,  Robert  wanted  no  confidences.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  them.  So,  letting  Rose  alone,  he 
took  up  his  visitor's  invitation  to  themselves,  and  explained 
the  engagement  for  Easter-eve,  which  tied  them  to  London. 

"  Whew!  "  said  Hugh  Flaxman,  "  but  that  will  be  a  shindy 
worth  seeing.     I  must  come  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Robert,  smiling.  "  Go  down  to  Green- 
laws,  and  go  to  church.  That  will  be  much  more  in  your 
line." 

"  As  for  church,"  said  Flaxman,  meditatively,  "  If  I  put  off 
my  party  altogether,  and  stay  in  town,  there  will  be  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that,  after  hearing  you  on  Saturday  night,  I 
can,  with  blameless  impartialitj^,  spend  the  following  day  in 
St.  Andrew's  Well  Street.  Yes  !  I  telegraph  to  Helen — she 
knows  my  ways — and  I  come  down  to  protect  you  against  an 
atheistical  mob  to-morrow  night  !  " 

Robert  tried  to  dissuade  him.  He  did  not  want  Flaxman. 
Flaxman's  Epicureanism,  the  easy  tolerance  with  which,  now 
that  the  effervescence  of  his  j'outh  had  subsided,  the  man  har- 
bored and  dallied  with  a  dozen  contradictor^^  beliefs,  were  at 
times  peculiarly  antipathetic  to  Elsmere.  They  were  so  now, 
just  as  heart  and  soul  were  nerved  to  an  effort  which  could  not 
be  made  at  all  without  the  nobler  sort  of  self-confidence. 

But  Flaxman  was  determined. 

*•  No,"  "  he  said  ;  this  one  day  we'll  give — to  heresy.  Don't 
look  so  forbidding  !  In  the  first  place  you  won't  see  me  :  in 
the  next,  if  yon  did,  you  would  feel  me  as  wax  in  your  hands. 
I  am  like  the  man  in  Sophocles — always  the  possession  of  the 
last  .^]>eaker  !  One  day  I  am  all  for  the  Chui'ch.  A  certain 
number  of  chances  in  the  hundred  there  still  are,  you  will  ad* 
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mit,  til  at  she  IS  in  the  right  of  it.  And  if  so,  why  should  I  cut 
myself  off  from  a  whole  host  of  beautiful  things  not  to  be  got 
outside  her  ?  But  the  next  day — vive  Elsmere  and  the  Revo- 
lution. If  only  Elsmere  could  persaade  me  intellectually  ! 
But  I  never  yet  came  across  a  religious  novelty  that  seemed  to 
me  to  have  a  leg  of  logic  to  stand  on  !  " 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Robert's  shoulder,  his  eyes  twinkling 
w^th  a  sudden  energy.  Robert  made  no  answer.  He  stood 
erect,  frowning  a  little,  his  hands  thrust  far  into  the  pockets  of 
his  light-gray  coat.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  disclose  himself  to 
Flaxman.  The  inner  vision  was  fixed  with  extraordinary  in- 
tensity on  quite  another  sort  of  antagonist,  with  whom  the 
mind  was  continuously  grappling. 

"  Ah,  well — till  to-morrow  !  "  said  Flaxman  with  a  smile, 
shook  hands,  and  went. 

Outside  he  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  off  to  Lady  Charlotte's. 

He  found  his  aunt  and  Mr.  Wynnstay  in  the  drawing-room 
alone,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  Lady  Charlotte  was  read- 
ing the  latest  political  biography  with  an  apparent  profundity 
of  attention  ;  Mr.  W^mnstay  was  lounging  and  caressing  the 
.cat.  But  both  his  aunt's  absorption  and  Mr.  Wynnstay's  non- 
chalance seemed  to  Flaxman  overdone.  He  suspected  a  do- 
mestic breeze. 

Lady  Charlotte  made  him  effusively  welcome.  He  had 
come  to  propose  that  she  should  accompany  him  the  following 
evening  to  hear  Elsmere  lecture. 

"  I  advise  you  to  come,"  he  said.  "  Elsmere  wall  deliver  his 
soul,  and  the  amount  of  soul  he  has  to  deliver  in  these  dull 
days  is  astounding.  A  dowdy  dress  and  a  veil,  of  course.  I 
will  go  down  beforehand  and  see  some  one  on  the  spot,  in  case 
there  should  be  difficulties  about  getting  in.  Perhaps  Miss 
Leyburn,  too,  might  like  to  hear  her  brother-in-law?  " 

"  Really,  Hugh,"  cried  Lady  Charlotte  impatiently,  "  I 
think  you  might  take  your  snubbing  with  dignity.  Her  re- 
fusal this  morning  to  go  to  Greenlaws  was  brusqueness  itself. 
To  my  mind  that  young  person  gives  herself  airs  !  "  And  the 
Duke  of  Sedbergh's  sister  drew  herself  up  with  a  rustle  of  all 
her  ample  frame. 

"Yes,  I  was  snubbed,"  said  Flaxman,  unperturbed  ;  "that, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  find  it  attractive  to 
go  to-morrow  night." 

"And  you  will  let  her  see  that,  just  because  you  couldn't 
get  hold  of  her,  you  have  given  up  your  Easter  party  and  left 
your  sister  in  the  lurch  ?  " 

"  I  never  had  excessive  notions  of  dignity,"  he  replied  com' 
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posedly.  "  You  may  make  up  any  story  you  please.  The 
real  fact  is  that  I  want  to  hear  Elsmere." 

"  You  had  better  go,  my  dear  !  "  said  her  husband,  sardonic- 
ally. "I  can  not  imagine  anything  more  piquant  than  an 
atheistic  slum  on  Easter-eve." 

"  Nor  can  I  !  "  she  replied,  her  combativeness  rousing  at 
once.  "  Much  obliged  to  you,  Hugh.  I  will  borrow  m^^  house- 
keeper's dress,  and  be  ready  to  leave  here  at  half -past  seven." 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  Rose,  but  Flaxraan  knew  that 
she  would  be  asked,  and  let  it  alone. 

"  Will  his  wife  be  there  ?  "  asked  Lady  Charlotte. 

"  Who  ?  Elsmere's  ?  My  dear  aunt  when  you  happen  to 
be  the  orthodox  Avife  of  a  rising  heretic,  your  husband's  opin- 
ions are  not  exactly  the  spectacular  performance  they  are  to 
you  and  me.     I  should  think  it  most  unlikeh\" 

"  Oh,  she  persecutes  him,  does  she  ?  " 

"  She  wouldn't  be  a  woman  if  she  didn't  ! "  observed  Mr. 
Wynnstay,  sotto  voce.  The  small,  dark  man  was  lost  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  his  delicate  painter's  hands  playing  with  the 
Tur  of  a  huge  Persian  cat.  Lady  Charlotte  threw  him  an  eagle 
glance,  and  he  subsided — for  the  moment. 

Flaxman,  however,  was  perfectly  right.  There  had  been  a 
breeze.  It  had  been  just  announced  to  the  master  of  the  house 
by  his  spouse  tliat  certain  Socialistic  celebrities — who  might 
any  day  be  expected  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  police — 
were  coming  to  dine  at  his  table,  to  finger  his  spoons  and  mix 
their  diatribes  with  his  cliampagne,  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
Overt  rebellion  had  never  served  him  yet,  and  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  tliat  wiien  it  came  to  the  point  he  should  smile 
more  or  less  affably  upon  these  gentry,  as  he  had  smiled  upon 
others  of  the  same  sort  before.  But  it  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
point,  and  his  intermediate  state  was  explosive  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  FLixman  dexterously  continued  the  subject  of  the  Els- 
meres.  Dropping  his  bantering  tone  he  delivered  himself  of  a 
very  delicate  critical  analysis  of  Catherine  Elsmere's  tempera- 
ment and  position,  as  in  the  course  of  several  months  his  in- 
timacy with  her  husband  had  revealed  them  to  him.  He  did 
it  well,  with  acuteness  and  philosophical  relish.  The  situation 
presented  itself  to  him  as  an  extremely  refined  and  yet  tragic 
phase  of  the  religious  difficulty,  and  it  gave  him  intellectual 
pleasure  to  draw  it  out  in  words. 

Lady  Charlotte  sat  listening,  enjoying  her  nephew's  crisp 
phrases,  but  also  gradual!}^  gaining  a  perception  of  the  human 
reality  behind  this  word-play  of  Hugh's.  That  "good  heart" 
of  hers  was  touched  ;  the  large  imperious  face  began  to  frown, 
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"  Dear  me  !  "  she  said  with  a  little  sigh.  *'  Don't  go  on, 
Hugh.  I  suppose  it's  because  we  all  of  us  believe  so  little  that 
the  poor  thing's  point  of  view  seems  to  one  so  unreal.  All  the 
same,  however,"  she  added,  regaining  her  usual  role  of  magis- 
terial common  sense,  "  a  woman,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  go 
with  her  husband  in  religious  matters." 

"  Provided,  of  course,  she  sets  him  at  naught  in  all  others," 
put  in  Mr.  Wynnstay,  rising  and  daintily  depositing  the  cat. 
"  Many  men,  however,  my  dear,  might  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise it  differently.  Granted  a  certain  modicum  of  woi'ldly 
conformity,  they  would  not  be  at  all  indisposed  to  a  conscience 
clause." 

He  lounged  out  of  the  room,  while  Lady  Charlotte  shrugged 
her  shoulders  wnth  a  look  at  her  nephew  in  which  there  was 
an  irrepressible  twinkle.  Mr.  Flaxman  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Life  would  have  ceased  to  be  worth  having  long  ago  had  he 
ever  taken  sides  in  the  smallest  degree  in  this  menage. 

Flaxman  walked  home  again,  not  particularly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  maneuvers.  Very  likely  it  was  quite  unwise  of 
him  to  have  devised  another  meeting  between  himself  and  Rose 
Leyburn  so  soon.  Certainly  she  had  snubbed  him — there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Nor  was  he  in  much  perplexity  as 
to  the  reason.  He  had  been  forgetting  himself,  forgetting  his 
role  and  the  whole  lay  of  the  situation,  and  if  a  man  will  be  an 
idiot  he  must  suffer  for  it.  He  had  distinctly  been  put  back  a 
move. 

The  facts  were  very  simple.  It  was  now  nearly  three  months 
since  Langliam's  disappearance.  During  tliat  time  Rose  Ley- 
burn  had  been,  to  Flaxman's  mind,  enchantingly  dependent  on 
him.  He  had  played  his  part  so  well,  and  the  beautiful  high- 
spirited  child  had  suited  herself  so  naively  to  his  acting  !  E\'i- 
dently  she  had  said  to  herself  that  his  age,  his  former  marriage, 
his  relation  to  Lady  Helen,  his  constant  kindness  to  her  and 
her  sister,  made  it  natural  that  she  should  trust  him,  make  him 
hei-  friend,  and  allow  him  an  intimac}'  she  allowed  to  no  other 
male  friend.  And  when  once  the  situation  had  been  so  defined 
in  her  mind,  how  the  girl's  true  self  had  come  out  ! — what  de- 
lightful moments  that  intimacy  had  contained  for  him. 

He  remembered  how  on  one  occasion  he  had  been  reading 
some  Browning  to  her  and  Helen,  in  Helen's  crowded,  belit- 
tered  drawing-room,  which  seemed  all  piano  and  photographs 
and  lilies  of  the  valley.  He  never  could  exactlj  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  passage  he  had  been  reading  and  what  hap- 
pened. Probably  it  was  merely  Browning's  poignant,  passion- 
ate note  that  had  affected  her.    In  spite  of  all  her  proud,  bright 
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reserve,  both  he  and  Helen  often  felt  through  these  weeks  that 
just  below  this  surface  there  was  a  heart  which  quivered  at  the 
least  touch.  He  finished  the  lines  and  laid  down  the  book. 
Lady  Helen  heard  her  three-year-old  boy  crying  upstairs,  and 
ran  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  and  Rose  were  left 
alone  in  the  scented,  fire-lighted  room.  And  a  jet  of  f!ame 
'  suddenly  showed  him  the  girl's  face  turned  away,  convulsed 
-with  a  momentary  struggle  for  self-control.  She  raised  a  hand 
an  instant  to  her  eyes,  not  dreaming  evidenll}^  that  she  could 
be  seen  in  the  dimness  ;  and  her  gloves  dropped  from  her  lap. 

He  moved  forward,  stooped  on  one  knee,  and  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  gloves,  he  kissed  the  hand  very  gently, 
detaining  it  afterward  as  a  brother  might,  Tliere  was  not  a 
thought  of  himself  in  his  mind.  Simj^ly  he  could  not  bear  that 
so  bright  a  creature  should  ever  be  sorry.  It  seemed  to  him 
intolerable,  against  the  nature  of  things.  If  he  could  have  pro- 
cured for  her  at  that  moment  a  coerced  and  transformed  Lang- 
ham,  a  Langham  fitted  to  make  her  happy  he  could  almost 
have  done  it  ;  and,  short  of  such  radical  consolation,  the  very 
least  he  could  do  was  to  go  on  his  knee  to  her,  and  comfort  her 
in  tender  brotherly  fashion. 

She  did  not  say  anything  ;  she  let  her  hand  stay  a  moment, 
and  then  she  got  up,  put  on  her  veil,  left  a  quiet  message  for 
Lady  Helen,  and  departed.  But  as  he  put  her  into  a  hansom 
.her  whole  manner  to  him  was  full  of  a  shy,  shrinking  sweet- 
ness.    And  when  Rose  Avas  shy  and  shinking  she  was  adorable. 

Well,  and  now  he  had  never  again  gone  nearly  so  far  as  to 
kiss  her  hand,  and  yet  because  of  an  indiscreet  moment  every- 
thing was  changed  between  them  ;  she  had  turned  resentful, 
stand-off,  nay,  as  nearly  rude  as  a  girl  under  the  restraints  of 
modern  manners  can  manage  to  be.  He  almost  laughed  as  he 
recalled  Helen's  report  of  her  interview  with  Rose  that  morn- 
ing, in  which  she  had  tried  to  persuade  a  young  person  out- 
rageously on  her  dignity  to  keep  an  engagement  she  had  her- 
self spontaneously  made. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Lady  Helen,"  Rose  had  said,  her  slim 
figure  drawn  up  so  stiffly  that  the  small  Lady  Helen  felt  her- 
self totally  effaced'  beside  her.  "  But  I  had  rather  not  leave 
London  this  week.  I  think  I  will  stay  with  mamma  and 
Agnes," 

And  nothing  Lady  Helen  could  say  moved  her  or  modified 
her  formula  or  refusal, 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Hugh  ?  "  his  sister  asked  him, 
half  dismayed,  half  provoked. 

Flaxman   shrugged  his  shoulders  and  vowed  he  had  been 
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doing  nothing.  Bat,  in  truth,  he  knew  very  well  that  the  day 
before  he  had  overstepped  the  line.  There  had  "been  a  little 
scene  between  them,  a  quick  passage  of  speech,  a  rash  look  and 
gesture  on  his  part,  which  had  been  quite  unpremeditated,  but 
whicn  had  nevertheless  transformed  their  relation.  Rose  had 
flushed  up,  had  said  a  few  incoherent  words,  which  he  had  un- 
derstood to  be  words  of  reproach,  had  left  Lady  Helen's  as 
quickh^  as  possible,  and  next  morning  his  Greenlaws  party 
had  fallen  through. 

I  "  Check,  certainly,"  said  Flagman  to  himself,  ruefully,  as 
he  pondered  these  circumstances — "  not  mate,  I  hope,  if  one 
can  but  find  out  how  not  to  be  a  tool  in  future." 

And  over  his  solitary  fire  he  meditated  far  into  the  night. 

Xext  da}',  at  half -past  seven  in  the  evening,  he  entered  Lady 
Charlotte's  drawing-room,  gayer,  brisker,  more  alert  than 
ever. 

Rose  started  visibly  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  shot  a  quick 
glance  at  the  unblushing  Lady  Charlotte. 

"I  thought  you  were  at  Greenlaws,"  she  conld  not  help  say- 
ing to  him,  as  she  coldly  offered  him  her  hand.  TFAy  had 
Lady  Charlotte  never  told  her  he  was  to  escort  them  ?  Her 
irritation  rose  anew. 

"  What  can  one  do,"  he  said  lightly,  "  if  Elsmere  will  fix 
such  a  performance  for  Easter-eve  ?  My  party  was  at  its  last 
gasp  too  ;  it  only  wanted  a  telegram  to  Helen  to  give  it  its 
coKp  de  f/7'dcey 

Rose  flushed  up,  but  he  turned  on  his  heel  at  once,  and  be- 
gan to  banter  his  aunt  on  the  housekeeper's  bonnet  and  veil  in 
which  she  had  a  little  too  obviously  disguised  herself. 

And  certainly,  in  the  drive  to  the  East  End,  Rose  had  no 
reeson  to  complain  of  importunity  on  his  part.  Most  of  the 
way  he  was  deep  in  talk  with  Lady  Charlotte  as  to  a  certain 
loan  exhibition  in  the  East  End,  to  which  he  and  a  good  many 
of  his  friends  were  sending  pictures  ;  apparently  his  time  and 
thoughts  were  entireh'  occupied  with  it.  Rose,  leaning  back 
silent  in  her  corner,  was  presently  seized  with  a  little  shock  of 
surprise  that  there  should  be  so  many  interests  and  relations  in 
his  life  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  He  was  talking  now  as 
the  man  of  possessions  and  influence.  She  saw  a  glimpse  of 
him  as  he  was  in  his  public  aspect,  and  the  kindness,  the  disin- 
terestedness, the  quiet  sense,  and  the  humor  of  his  talk  insen- 
sibly affected  her  as  she  sat  listening.  The  mental  image  of 
him  which  had  been  dominant  in  her  mind  altered  a  little. 
Nay,  she  grew  a  little  hot  over  it.  She  asked  herself  scorn- 
fully whether  she  were  not  as  ready  as  any  bread-and-butter 
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miss  of  her  acquaintance  to  imagine  every  man  ghe  knew  in 
love  with  her. 

Very  likely  he  had  meant  what  he  said  quite  differently,  and 
she — oh  !  humiliation — had  flown  into  a  passion  with  him  for 
no  reasonable  cause.  Supposing  he  had  meant,  two  days  ago, 
that  if  they  were  to  go  on  being  friends  she  must  let  liim  be  her 
lover  too,  it  would  of  course  have  been  unpardonable.  How 
could  she  let  any  one  talk  to  her  of  love  yet — especially  Mr. 
Flaxman,  who  guessed,  as  she  was  quite  sure,  what  had"^  haj)- 
pened  to  her  ?  He  must  despise  her  to  have  imagined  it.  His 
outburst  had  filled  her  with  the  oddest  and  most  petulant  re- 
sentment. AVere  all  men  self-seeking?  Did  all  men  think 
women  shallow  and  fickle  ?  Could  a  man  and  woman  never 
be  honestly  and  simply  friends  ?  If  he  had  made  love  to  her, 
he  could  not  possibly — and  there  was  the  sting  of  it — feel  to- 
ward her  maiden  dignity  that  romantic  respect  which  she  her- 
self cherished  toward  it.  For  it  was  incredible  that  any  deli- 
cate minded  girl  should  go  through  such  a  crisis  as  she  had 
gone  through,  and  then  fall  calmly  into  another  lover's  arms  a 
few  weeks  later,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

How  we  all  attitudinize  to  ourselves  !  The  whole  of  life 
often  seems  one  long  dramatic  performance,  in  which  one  half 
of  us  is  forever  posing  to  the  other  half. 

But  had  he  really  made  love  to  her  ? — had  he  meant  what  she 
had  assumed  him  to  mean  ?  The  girl  lost  herself  in  a  torment 
of  memory  and  conjecture,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Flaxman  sat 
opposite,  talking  away,  and  looking  certainly  as  little  love-sick 
as  any  man  can  well  look.  As  the  lamp  flashed  into  the  car- 
riage her  attention  was  often  caught  by  his  profile  and  finely 
balanced  head,  by  the  hand  lying  on  his  knees,  or  the  little  ges- 
tures, full  of  life  and  freedom,  with  which  he  met  some  raid  of 
Lady  Charlotte's  on  his  opinions,  or  opened  a  corresponding 
one  on  hers.  Thej'e  was  certainly  power  in  the  man,  a 
bright,  human  sort  of  power,  which  inevitably  attracted 
her.  And  that  he  was  good  too  she  had  special  grounds  for 
knowing. 

But  what  an  aristocrat  he  was  after  all  !  What  an  overpros- 
perous,  exclusive  set  he  belonged  to  !  She  lashed  herself  into 
anger  as  the  other  two  chatted  and  sparred,  with  all  these 
names  of  wealthy  cousins  and  relations,  with  ther  parks  and 
their  pedigrees  and  their  pictures  !  The  aunt  and  nephew  wore 
debating  liow  they  could  best  bleed  the  family,  in  its  various 
branches,  of  the  art  treasures  belonging  to  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  East-Enders;  therefore  the  names  Avere  inevitable.  But 
Rose  curled  her  delicate  lip  over  them.     And  was  it  the  best 
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breeding,  she  wondered  to  leavea  tliird  person  so  ostentatious' 
ly  outside  the  conversation  ? 

"  Miss  Leyburn,  why  are  jow  coughing  ?  "  said  Lady  Char- 
lotte suddenly. 

"  There  is  a  great  draught,"  said  Rose,  shivering  a  little. 

"  So  there  is  !  "  cried  Lady  Charlotte.  "  Why,  we  have  got 
both  the  windows  open.     Hugh,  draw  up  Miss  Leyburn's." 

He  moved  over  to  her  and  drew  it  up.. 

"I  thought  you  liked  a  tornado,"  he  said  to  her,  smiling. 
"Will  you  have  a  shaAvl? — there  is  one  behind  me." 

"  IN'o,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  rather  stiffly,  and  he  was 
silent — retaining  his  place  opposite  to  her,  however. 

"  Have  we  reached  Mr.  Elsmere's  part  of  the  world  yet  ?  " 
asked  Lad}^  Charlotte,  looking  out. 

"  Yes,  we  are  not  far  off — the  river  is  to  our  right.  We  shall 
pass  St.  Wilfrid's  soon." 

The  coachman  turned  into  a  street  where  an  open-air  market 
was  going  on.  The  roadway  and  pavements  were  swarming; 
the  carriage  could  barely  pick  its  Avay  through  the  masses  of 
human  beings.  Flaming  gas-jets  threw  it  all  into  strong  satanic 
light  and  shade.  At  the  corner  of  a  dingy  alley  Rose  could  see 
a  fight  going  on :  the  begrimed,  ragged  children,  regardless  of 
the  April  rain,  swooped  backward  and  forward  under  the  very 
hoofs  of  the  horses,  or  flattened  their  noses  against  the  win- 
dows whenever  the  horses  were  forced  into  a  walk. 

The  young  girl  figure  in  gray,  with  the  gray  feathered  hat, 
seemed  specially  to  excite  their  notice.  The  glare  of  the  street 
brought  out  the  lines  of  the  face,  the  gold  of  the  hair.  The 
Arabs  outside  made  loutishly  flattering  remarks  once  or  twice, 
and  Rose,  coloring,  drew  back  as  far  as  she  could  into  the  car- 
riage. Mr.  Flaxman  seemed  not  to  hear;  his  aunt,  with  that 
obtrusive  thirst  for  information  which  is  so  fashionable  now 
among  all  women  of  position,  was  cross-questioning  him  as  to, 
the  trades  and  population  of  the  district,  and  he  was  dryly  re- 
sponding. In  reality  his  mind  "was  full  of  a  whirl  of  feeling, ' 
of  a  wild  longing  to  break  down  a  futile  barrier  and  trample  on 
a  baffling  resistance,  to  take  that  beautiful  tameless  creature  in 
strong,  coercing  arms,  scold  her,  crush  her,  love  her  !  Why 
does  she  make  happiness  so  difficult  ?  What  right  has  she  to 
hold  devotion  so  cheap  ?  He  too  grows  angry.  "  She  was  not 
in  love  with  that  spectral  creature,"  the  inner  self  declares  with 
energy — "  I  will  vow  she  never  was.  But  she  is  like  all  the 
rest — a  slave  to  the  merest  forms  and  trappings  of  sentiment. 
Because  he  ought  to  have  loved  her,  and  didn't,  my  love  is  tc 
be  an  offense  to  her  !    Monstrous — uniust  I '' 
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Suddenly  they  sped  past  St.  Wilfrid's,  resplendent  with 
lights,  the  jeweled  windows  of  the  choir  rising  above  the 
squalid  walls  and  roofs  into  the  rainy  darkness,  as  the  mystical 
chapel  of  th^  Graal,  with  its  "  torclies  glimmering  fair,'* 
flashed  out  of  the  mountain  storm  and  solitude  on  to  Gala- 
had's seeking  eyes. 

Rose  bent  forward  involuntarily.  "  What  annuel  sino:in2: !  " 
she  said,  dropping  the  window  again  to  listen  to  the  retreating 
sounds,  lier  artist's  eye  kindling.  "  Did  3'ou  hear  it  ?  It  was 
the  last  chorus  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  music." 

"  I  did  not  distinguish  it,"  he  said — ''  but  their  music  is 
famous." 

His  tone  was  distant  ;  there  was  no  friendliness  in  it.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  her  if  he  would  have  taken  up  her 
little  remark  and  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  But  he  showed 
no  readiness  to  do  so.  The  subject  dropped,  and  presently  he 
moved  back  to  his  former  seat,  and  Lady  Charlotte  and  he 
resumed  their  talk.  Rose  coukl  not  but  see  that  his  manner 
towards  her  was  much  changed.  She  herself  had  compelled 
it,  but  all  the  same  she  saw  him  leave  her  with  a  capricious 
little  pang  of  regret,  and  afterward  the  drive  seemed  to  lier 
more  tedious  and  the  dismal  streets  more  dismal  than  before. 

She  tried  to  forget  her  companions  altogether.  Oh  !  what 
would  Robert  have  to  say?  She  was  unhappy,  restless.  In 
her  trouble  lately  it  had  often  pleased  her  to  go  quite  alone 
to  strange  churches,  Avhere  for  a  moment  the  burden  of  the 
self  had  seemed  lightened.  But  the  old  things  were  not 
always  congenial  to  her,  and  there  were  modern  ferments  at 
work  in  lier.  Xo  one  of  her  family,  unless  it  were  Agnes,  sus- 
pected what  A\'as  going  on.  But  in  truth  the  rich,  crude  nature 
had  been  touched  at  last,  as  Robert's  had  been  long  ago  in  Mr. 
Grey's  lecture-room,  by  the  piercing  under-voices  of  tilings — 
the  moral  message  of  the  world.  '*  What  will  he  have  to 
say?"  she  asked  herself  again  feverishly,  and  as  she  looked 
across  to  Mr.  Flaxman  she  felt  a  childish  wish  to  be  friends  ' 
a^ain  with  him,  with  ever^'body.  Life  was  too  difficult  as  it  was, 
without  quarrels  and  misunderstandings  to  make  it  worse. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

A  LONG  Street  of  warehouses — and  at  the  end  of  it  the 
horses  slackened. 

"I  saw  the  president  of  tlie  club  yesterday,"  said  Flaxman, 
looking  out.  "  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine — a  most  intelligent 
fanatic — met  him  on  a  Mansion  House  Fund  Committee  last 
winter.     He  promised  we  should  be  looked  after.     But   wd 
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shall  only  get  back  seats,  and  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  the 
smoking.  They  don't  want  ladies,  and  we  shall  only  be  there 
on  sufferance." 

The  carriage  stopped.  Mr.  Flaxman  guided  his  charges 
with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd  about  the  steps,  who 
inspected  them  and  their  vehicle  with  a  frank  and  not  over- 
friendly  curiosity.  At  the  door  they  found  a  man  who  had 
been  sent  to  look  for  them,  and  were  immediately  taken  poses- 
sion  of.  He  ushered  them  into  the  back  of  a  large  bare  hall, 
glaringly  lighted,  lined  witli  white  brick,  and  hung  at  intervals 
with  political  portraits  and  a  few  cheap  engravings  of  famous 
men,  Jesus  of  Xazareth  taking  his  turn  with  Buddha,  Socrates, 
Moses,  Shakespeare,  and  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

"  Can't  put  you  any  f orrarder,  I'm  afraid,"  said  their  guide, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  The  committee  don't  like 
strangers  coming,  and  Mr.  Collett,  he  got  hauled  over  the 
coals  for  letting  you  in  this  evening." 

It  was  a  new  position  for  Lady  Charlotte  to  be  anywhere 
on  sufferance.  However,  in  the  presence  of  three  hundred 
smoking  men,  who  might  all  of  them  be  political  assassins  in 
disguise,  for  anything  she  knew,  she  accepted  her  fate  with 
meekness  ;  and  she  and  Rose  settled  themselves  into  their 
back  seat  under  a  rough  sort  of  gallery,  glad  of  their  A'eils, 
and  nearly  blinded  with  smoke. 

The  hall  was  nearly  full,  and  Mr.  Flaxman  looked  curiously 
roun.d  upon  its  occupants.  The  majority  of  them  wei'e  clearly 
artisans — spare,  stooping,  sharp-featured  race.  Here  and 
there  were  a  knot  of  stalwart  dock-laborers,  strongly  marked 
out  in  physique  from  the  watch-makers  and  the  potters,  or  an 
occasional  seaman  out  of  work,  ship-steward,  boatswain,  or 
what  not,  generally  bronzed,  quick-eyed,  and  comely,  save 
where  the  film  of  excess  had  already  deadened  color  and  ex- 
pression. Almost  every  one  had  a  pot  of  beer  before  him,  stand- 
ing on  long  wooden  flaps  attached  to  the  benches.  The  room 
was  full  of  noise,  coming  apparently  from  th.e  further  end, 
where  some  political  bravo  seemed  to  be  provoking  his  neigh- 
bors. In  their  own  vicinity  the  men  scattered  about  were  for 
the  most  part  tugging  silently  at  their  pipes,  alternately  eye- 
ing the  clock  and  the  new-comers. 

There  was  a  stir  of  feet  round  the  door. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Flaxman,  craning  round  to  see,  and 
Robert  entered. 

He  started  as  he  saw  them,  flashed  a  smile  to  Rose,  shook 
his  head  at  Mr.  Flaxman,  and  passed  up  the  room. 

"  He  looks  pale  and  nervous,"  said   Lady  Charlotte  grimly, 
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pouncing  at  once  on  the  unpromising  side  of  things.  "  If  he 
oreaks  down,  are  you  prepared,  Hugh,  to  plaj^  Elisha  ?  " 

Flaxman  was  far  too  much  interested  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  performance  to  answer, 

Robert  was  standing  forward  on  the  platform,  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  at  his  side,  members  of  the  committee  sitting 
behind  on  either  hand.  A  good  many  men  put  down  their 
pipes,  and  the  hubbub  of  talk  ceased.  Others  smoked  on 
stolidly. 

The  chairman  introduced  the  lecturer.  The  subject  of  the 
address  would  be,  as  they  already  knew,  "  The  Claim  of  Jesus 
upon  Modern  Life."  It  was  not  very  likely,  he  imagined, 
that  Mr.  Elsmere's  opinions  would  square  with  those  dominant 
in  the  club  ;  but  whether  or  no,  he  claimed  for  him,  as  for 
everybody,  a  patient  hearing,  and  the  Englishman's  privilege 
of  fair  play. 

The  speaker,  a  cabinet-maker  dressed  in  a  decent  brown  suit, 
spoke  with  fluency,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  accent  of 
moderation  and  savoir  faire  which  some  Englishmen  in  all 
classes  have  obviously  inherited  from  centuries  of  government 
by  discussion.  Lady  Charlotte,  whose  Liberalism  was  the  mere 
varnish  of  an  essentially  aristocratic  temper,  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  dismay  at  the  culture  of  the  democracy'  as  the  man  sat 
down.  Mr.  Flaxman,  glancing  to  the  right,  saw  a  group  of 
men  standing,  and  among  them  a  slight,  sharp-featured  thread- 
paper  of  a  man,  with  a  taller  companion,  whom  he  identified  as 
the  pair  he  had  noticed  on  the  night  of  the  story-telling.  The 
little  gas-fitter  was  clearly  all  nervous  fidget  and  expectation  ; 
the  other,  large  and  gaunt  in  figure,  with  a  square,  impassive 
face,  and  close-shut  lips  that  had  a  perpetual  mocking  twist 
in  the  corners,  stood  beside  him  like  some  clumsy  modern 
version,  in  a  commoner  clay,  of  Goethe's  "  spirit  that  denies." 

Robert  came  forward  with  a  roll  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

His  first  words  were  hardly  audible.  Rose  felt  her  color 
risino-.  Lad}'  Charlotte  glanced  at  her  nephew,  the  standing 
group  of  men  cried  "  Speak  up  !  "  The  voice  in  the  distance 
rose  at  once,  braced  by  the  touch  of  difiiculty,  and  what  it 
said  came  firmly  down  to  them. 

In  after-days  Flaxman  could  not  often  be  got  to  talk  of  the 
experience  of  this  evening.  When  he  did  he  would  generally 
say,  briefly,  that  as  an  intellectual  q^oyI  he  had  never  been  in- 
clined to  rank  this  first  public  utterance  very  higli  among 
Elsmere's  performances.  Tlie  s})eaker'8  own  emotion  had 
stood  somewhat  in  his  way^  A  man  argues  better,  perhaps, 
when  he  feels  less. 
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"  I  have  often  heard  him  put  his  case,  as  I  thought,  more 
cogently  in  conversation,"  Flaxman  would  say — though  only 
to  his  most  intimate  friends — "  but  what  I  never  saw  before 
or  since  was  such  an  effect  of  personality  as  he  produced  that 
night.  From  that  moment,  at  any  rate,  I  loved  him,  and  I 
understood  his  secret  !  " 

Elsmere  began  with  a  few  words  of  courteous  thanks  to  the 
club  for  the  hearing  they  had  promised  him. 

Then  he  passed  on  to  the  occasion  of  his  address — the  vogue 
in  the  district  of  "certain  newspapers  which,  I  understand, 
are  specially  relished  and  patronized  by  your  association.'' 

And  he  laid  down  on  a  table  beside  him  the  copies  of  the 
Freethin'ker  and  of  Faith  and  Fools  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  faced  his  audience  again,  his  hands  on  his  sides. 

"  Well  I  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  attack  those  newspapers. 
I  want  to  reach  your  sympathies  if  I  can  in  another  way,  If 
there  is  anybody  here  who  takes  interest  in  them,  who  thinks 
that  such  writings  and  such  witticisms  as  he  gets  purveyed  to 
him  in  these  sheets  do  really  help  the  cause  of  truth  and  intel- 
lectual freedom,  I  shall  not  attack  his  position  from  the  front. 
I  shall  try  to  undermine  it.  I  shall  aim  at  rousing  in  him  such 
a  state  of  feeling  as  may  suddenly  convince  him  that  what  is 
injured  by  writing  of  this  sort  is  not  the  orthodox  Christian,  or 
the  Church,  or  Jesus  of  iSTazareth,  but,  always  and  inevitably, 
the  man  who  writes  it  and  the  man  who  loves  it !  His  mind  is 
possessed  of  an  inflaming  and  hateful  image,  which  drives  him 
to  mockery  and  violence.  I  want  to  replace  it,  if  I  can,  by 
one  of  calm,  of  beauty  and  tenderness  which  may  drive  him  to 
humility  and  sympathy.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  opinion  is  ever  really  altered — by  the  substitution  of 
one  mental  picture  for  another." 

"  But  in  the  first  place,"  resumed  the  speaker,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  changing  his  note  a  little,  *'  a  word  about  my- 
self. I  am  not  here  to-night  quite  in  the  position  of  the  casual 
stranger,  coming  down  to  your  district  for  the  first  time.  As 
some  of  you  know,  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  what  is  practi- 
cally asettlement  among  you,  asking  you  workingmen  to  teach 
me,  if  you  will,  what  you  have  to  teach  as  to  the  wants  and 
prospects  of  your  order,  and  offering  you  in  return  whatever 
there  is  in  me  which  may  be  worth  your  taking.  Well,  I  im- 
agine I  should  look  at  a  man  who  preferred  a  claim  of  that  sort 
with  some  closeness  !  You  may  well  ask  me  for  'antecedents,' 
and  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  give  them  to  you  very  shortly. 

"  Well,  then,  though  I  came  down  to  this  place  under  the 
wing  of  Mr.  Edwardes  "  (some  cheering),  "  who  is  so  greatly 
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liked  and  respected  here,  I  am  not  a  Unitarian,  nor  am  I  an 
English  Churchman.  A  year  ago  I  was  the  vicar  of  an  English 
country  parish,  where  I  should  liave  been  proud,  so  far  as  per- 
sonal happiness  went,  to  spend  my  life.  Last  autumn  I  left  it 
and  resigned  my  Orders  because  I  could  no  longer  accept  the 
creed  of  the  English  Church."  Unconsciously  the  thin,  digni- 
fied figure  drew  itself  up,  the  voice  took  a  certain  dryness. 
All  this  was  distasteful,  but  the  orator's  instinct  was  im- 
perious. 

As  he  spoke  about  a  score  of  pipes  which  had  till  now  been 
active  in  Flaxman's  neighborhood  went  down.  The  silence  in 
the  room  became  suddenly  of  a  perceptibly  different  quality. 

"  Since  then  I  have  joined  no  other  religious  association. 
But  it  is  not — God  forbid  ! — because  there  is  nothing  left  me  t<> 
believe,  but  because  in  this  transition  England  it  is  well  for  i% 
man  who  has  broken  with  the  old  things  to  be  very  iiatient. 
No  good  can  come  of  forcing  opinion  or  agreement  prematurely. 
A  generation,  nay,  more,  may  have  to  spend  itself  in  mere  wait- 
ing and  preparing  for  those  new  leaders  and  those  new  foniii 
of  corporate  action  wluch  any  great  revolution  of  opinion, 
such  as  that  we  are  now  living  through,  has  always  produced 
in  the  past,  and  will,  we  are  justified  in  believing,  produce 
again.  But  the  hour  and  the  men  will  come,  and  '  they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  !  ' " 

Voice  and  look  had  kindled  into  fire.  The  consciousness  of 
his  audience  was  passing  from  him — the  world  of  ideas  was 
growing  clearer. 

"  So  much,  then,  for  personalities  of  one  sort.  There  are 
some  of  another,  however,  which  I  must  touch  upon  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  am  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  the  Jesus  of  history, 
but  not  only  as  an  historian.  History  is  good,  but  religion  is 
better !  and  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  concerned  me,  and,  in  my 
belief,  concerned  you,  only  as  a  historical  figure,  I  should  not^ 
be  here  to-night. 

"  But  I  am  to  talk  religion  to  you,  and  as  I  have  begun  by  tell- 
ing you  I  am  not  this  and  I  am  not  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  mere  clearness'  sake,  for  the  sake  of  that  round  and  whole 
image  of  thought  which  I  want  to  present  to  you,  you  must 
let  me  run  through  a  preliminary  confession  of  faith — as 
short  and  simple  as  I  can  make  it.  You  must  let  me  describe 
certain  views  of  the  universe  and  of  man's  place  in  it,  which 
make  the  framework,  as  it  were,  into  which  I  shall  ask  you  to 
fit  the  picture  of  Jesus  which  will  come  after." 

Robert  stood  a  moment  considering.  An  instant's  nervous- 
ness,  a   momeiitary   sign  of   self-consciousness,  would   have 
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broken  tbe  spell  and  set  the  room  against  liim.     He  showed 
neither. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said  at  last,  speaking  to  the  crowded 
benches  of  London  workmen  with  the  same  simplicity  he  would 
have  used  toward  his  boj^s  at  Mnrewell,  "the  man  who  is  ad- 
dressing you  to-night  believes  in  God;  and  in  Conscieiice,  which 
is  God's  witness  in  the  soul;  and  in  Experience,  which  is  at  once 
the  record  and  the  instrument  of  man's  education  at  God's 
hands.  He  places  his  whole  trust,  for  life  and  death,  '  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty — '  in  that  force  at  the  root  of  things 
which  is  revealed  to  us  whenever  a  man  helps  his  neighbor,  or 
a  mother  denies  herself  for  her  child  ;  whenever  a  soldier  dies 
without  a  murmur  for  his  country,  or  a  sailor  puts  out  in  the 
darkness  to  rescue  the  perishing;  whenever  a  workman  throws 
mind  and  conscience  into  his  work,  or  a  statesman  labors  not 
for  his  own  gain  but  for  that  of  the  state  !  He  believes  in  an 
Eternal  Goodness — and  an  Eternal  Mind — of  which  Nature 
and  Man  are  the  continuous  and  the  only  revelation — " 

The  room  grew  absolutely  still.  And  into  the  silence  there 
fell,  one  by  one,  the  short,  terse  sentences,  in  which  the  seer, 
the  believer,  struggled  to  express  what  God  has  been,  is,  and 
will  ever  be  to  the  soul  which  trusts  him.  In  them  the  whole 
effort  of  the  speaker  was  really  to  restrain,  to  moderate,  to  de- 
personalize the  voice  of  faith.  But  the  intensity  of  each  word 
burned  it  into  the  hearer  as  it  was  spoken.  Even  Lady  Char- 
lotte turned  a  little  pale — the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Then,  from  the  witness  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  in  the  history 
of  man's  moral  life,  Elsmere  turned  to  the  glorification  of  Ex- 
perience, "of  that  unvar3dng  and  rational  order  of  the  world 
which  has  been  the  appointed  instrument  of  man's  training 
since  life  and  thought  began." 

"  TJiere,''^  he  said  slowly,  "  in  the  unbroken  sequences  of* 
nature,  in  the  physical  history  of  the  world,  in  tlie  long  history 
of  man,  physical,  intellectual,  moral — there  lies  the  revelation 
of  God.     There  is  no  other,  my  friends  !  " 

Then,  while  the  room  hung  on  his  words,  he  entered  on  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  text,  "  Miracles  do  not  happen^^  restat- 
ing Hume's  old  argument,  and  adding  to  it  some  of  the  most 
cogent  of  those  modern  arguments  drawn  from  literature,  fron? 
history,  from  the  comparative  study  of  religions  and  religious 
evidence,  which  were  not  practicalh'  at  Hume's  disposal,  but 
which  are  now  affecting  the  popular  mind  as  Hume's  reason- 
ing could  never  have  affected  it. 

"  We  are  now  able  to  sliow  how  miracle,  or  the  belief  in  it, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  comes  hi  to  being.     The  study  of  mir- 
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acle  ill  all  nations,  and  under  all  conditions,  yields  everyw^herd 
tlie  same  results.  Miracle  may  be  the  child  of  imagination,  of 
lovo,  nay,  of  a  passionate  sincerity,  but  invariably  it  lives  with 


ij^norance  and  is  withered  by  knowledjre  ! ' 


And  then,  with  lightning  unexpectedness,  he  turned  upon 
his  audience,  as  though  the  ardent  soul  reacted  at  once  ao-ainst 
a  strain  of  mere  negation.  ^ 

"  But  do  not  let  yourselves  imagine  for  an  instant  that,  be- 
cause m  a  rational  view  of  history  there  is  no  j^lace  for  a  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension,  therefore  you  may  profitably  allow 
yourself  a  mean  and  miserable  mirth  of  this  sort  oVer  the 
past  !  "  and  his  outstretched  hand  struck  the  newspapers  beside 
him  with  passion.  ''  Do  not  imaorine  for  an  instant  that  what 
is  binding,  adorable,  beautiful  in  that  past  is  done  awav  with 
when  miracle  is  given  up.  Xo,  thank  God.  We  still  '  live  by 
admiration,  hope  and  love.'  God  only  draws  closer,  great 
men  become  greater,  human  life  more  wonderful  as  miracle 
disappears.  \Yoq  to  you  if  you  can  not  see  it  !— it  is  the  test- 
ing truth  of  our  day. 

''  And  besides— do  you  suppose  that  mere  violence,  mere  in- 
vective  and  savage  mockery  ever  accomplished  ^::nhino-_nay, 
what  IS  more  to  the  point,  ever  destroyed  anyt  .'I'.g  in°human 
history  ?  Xo— an  idea  can  not  be  killed  from  without— it  can 
only  be  supplanted,  transformed,  by  another  idea,  and  that  one 
of  equal  virtue  and  magic.  Strange  paradox  !  In  the  moi.il 
tvorld  you  can  not  pull  down  except  by  gentleness— you  can 
not  revolutionize  except  by  sympathy.  Jesus  only  superseded 
Judaism  by  absorbing  and  recreating  all  that  was  best  in  it. 
Ihere  are  no  inexplicable  gaps  and  breaks  in  the  story  of 
humanity.  The  religion  of  to-day,  with  all  its  faults  and  mis. 
takes,  will  go  on  unshaken  so  long  as  there  is  nothino-  else  of 
equal  loveliness  and  potency  to  put  in  its  place.  The' Jesus  of 
the  churches  will  remain  paramount  so  long  as  the  man  of  to- 
day iinagines  himself  dispensed  by  any  increase  of  knowledge 
•Irom  loving  the  Jesus  of  history. 

"  But  lohij  f  you  will  ask  me.  What  does  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory  matter  to  me  ?  " 

And  so  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  great  men  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind— to  the  part  ^jlayed  in  the  human  story 
by  those  lives  in  which  men  have  seen  all  their  noblest  thoughts 
ot  God,  of  duty,  and  of  law  embodied,  realized  before  them 
with  a  shining  and  incomparable  beauty. 

"...  You  think— because  it  is  becoming  plain  to  the  mod- 
ern  eve  that  the  ignorant  love  of  his  first  followers  wreathed 
his  lite  in  legend,  that  therefore  you  can  escape  from  Jesus  of 
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Nazaivtn,  yon  can  put  him  aside  as  thougli  he  had  never  been  ? 
Folly  !  Do  what  you  will,  you  can  not  escape  him.  His  life  and 
dejJth  underlie  our  institutions  as  the  alphabet  underlies  our 
literature.  Just  as  the  lives  of  Buddha  and  of  Mohammed  are 
wrought  ineffaceably  into  the  civilization  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
so  the  life  of  Jesus  is  wrought  ineffaceably  into  the  higher 
civilization,  the  nobler  social  conceptions  of  Europe,  It  is 
wrought  into  your  being  and  into  mine.  We  are  what  we  are 
to-night,  as  Englishmen  and  as  citizens,  largely  because  a 
Galilean  peasant  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood,  and  preached, 
and  loved,  and  died.  And  you  think  that  a  fact  so  tremen- 
dous can  be  just  scoffed  away — that  we  can  get  rid  of  it,  and 
of  our  share  in  it,  by  a  ribald  paragraph  and  a  caricature  I 

"  No  !  Your  hatred  and  your  ridicule  are  powerless.  And 
thank  God  they  are  powerless.  There  is  no  wanton  waste  in 
the  moral  world,  an^^  more  than  in  the  material.  There  is 
only  fruitful  change  and  beneficent  transformation.  Granted 
that  the  true  story  of  Jesus  of  Xazaretli  was  from  the  begin- 
ning obscured  by  error  and  mistake  ;  granted  that  those  errors 
and  mistakes  which  were  once  the  strength  of  Christianity  are 
now  its  weakness,  and  by  the  slow  march  and  sentence  of  time 
are  now  threatening,  unless  we  can  clear  them  away,  to  lessen 
the  hold  of  Jesus  on  the  love  and  remembrance  of  man.  What 
then  ?  The  fact  is  merely  a  call  to  you  and  me,  who  recognize 
it,  to  go  back  to  the  roots  of  thing,  to  rcconceive  the  Christ, 
to  bring  him  afresh  into  our  lives,  to  make  the  life  so  freely 
given  for  man  minister  again  in  new  Avays  to  man's  new  needs. 
Every  great  religion  is,  in  truth,  a  concentration  of  great  ideas, 
capable,  as  all  ideas  are,  of  infinite  expansion  and  adaptation. 
And  woe  to  our  human  weakness  if  it  loose  its  hold  one  instant 
before  it  must  on  any  of  those  rare  and  precious  possessions 
which  have  helped  it  in  the  past,  and  may  again  inspire  it  in 
the  future  ! 

"  To  recoiiceive  the  Christ !  It  is  the  special  task  of  our  age, 
though  in  some  sort  and  degree  it  has  been  the  ever-recurring 
task  of  Europe  since  the  beginning." 

He  paused,  and  then  very  simply,  and  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  heard  him,  he  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  that  great 
operation  worked  by  the  best  intellect  of  Europe  during  the 
last  half-century — broadly  speaking — on  the  facts  and  docu- 
ments-of  primitive  Christianity,  From  all  sides  and  by  the 
help  of  every  conceivable  instrument  those  facts  have  been  in- 
vestigated, and  now  at  last  the  great  result — "  the  re-vivified, 
ie-conceived  truth  " — seems  I'eady  to  emerge  !  Much  may  still 
be  known — much  can  never  be  known,  but  if  w^e  will,  we  may 
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I30W  discern  the  true  features  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  no  gen- 
eration but  our  own  has  been  able  to  discern  them  since  those 
who  had  seen  and  handled  passed  away. 

"  Let  me  try,  however  feebly,  and  draw  it  afresh  for  yon, 
that  life  of  lives,  that  story  of  stories,  as  the  labor  of  our  own 
age  in  particular  lias  patiently  revealed  it  to  us.  Come  back 
with  me  through  the  centuries  ;  let  us  try  and  see  the  Christ  of 
Galilee  and  the  Christ  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was,  before  a  credu ! 
lous  love  and  Jewish  tradition  and  Greek  subtlety  had  at  once 
dimmed  and  glorified  the  truth.  Ah  !  do  what  we  M-ill,  it  is  so 
scanty  and  poor,  this  knowledge  of  ours,  compared  with  all 
that  we  yearn  to  know — but,  such  as  it  is,  let  me,  very  humbly 
and  very  tentatively,  endeavor  to  put  it  before  you." 

At  this  point  Flaxman's  attention  was  suddenly  distracted 
by  a  stir  round  the  door  of  entrance  on  his  left  hand.  Looking 
round,  he  saw  a  Ritualist  priest,  in  cassock  and  cloak,  disput- 
ing in  hurried  undertones  with  the  men  about  the  door.  At 
last  he  gained  his  point  apparently,  for  the  men,  with  half- 
angry,  half-quizzing  looks  at  each  other,  allowed  him  to  come 
in,  and  he  found  a  seat.  Flaxman  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
face — by  its  ascetic  beauty,  the  stern  and  yet  delicate  whiteness 
and  emaciation  of  it.  He  sat  with  both  hands  resting  on  the 
stick  he  held  in  front  of  him,  intently  listening,  the  perspira- 
tion of  physical  weakness  on  his  brow,  and  round  his  finely 
curved  mouth.  Clearly  he  could  hardly  see  the  lecturer,  for 
the  room  had  become  inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  men 
about  him  were  mostly  standing. 

*'One  of  the  St.  Wilfrid's  priests,  I  suppose,"  Flaxman  said 
too  himself.  "  What  on  earth  is  he  doing  daiis  cette  gaUre  f 
Are  we  to  have  a  disputation  ?     That  would  be  di-amatic." 

He  had  no  attention,  however,  to  spare,  and  the  intruder 
was  promptly  forgotten.  When  he  turned  back  to  the  plat- 
form he  found  that  Robert,  with  Mackav's  help,  had  hung  on 
a  screen  to  his  right  four  or  five  large  drawings  of  Nazareth, 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  of 
Herod,  of  the  ruins  of  that  synagogue  on  the  probable  site  of 
Capernaum  in  which  conceivably  Jesus  may  have  stood.  They 
were  bold  and  striking,  and  filled  the  bare  hall  at  once  with 
suggestions  of  the  East.  He  had  used  them  often  at  Mure- 
well.  Then  adopting  a  somewhat  different  tone,  he  plunged 
into  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  brought  to  it  all  his  trained  historical 
power,  all  his  story-telling  faculty,  all  his  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  feeling.  And  bit  by  bit,  as  the  quick,  nervous  sen- 
tences issued  and  struck,  each  like  the  touch  of  a  chisel,  the 
majestic  figure  emerged,  set  against   its  natural   background, 
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instinct  with  some  fraction  at  least  of  the  magic  of  reality, 
most  human,  most  persuasive,  most  tragic.  He  brought  out 
the  great  v/ords  of  tlie  new  faith,  to  which,  whatever  may  be 
their  literal  origin,  Jesus,  and  Jesus  only,  gave  currency  and 
immortal  force.  He  dwelt  on  tlie  magic,  the  permanence,  the 
expansiveness,  of  the  young  Nazarene's  central  conception^ 
the  spiritualized,  universalized  "  Kingdom  of  God."  Els- 
mere's  thouglit,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  a  perfect  man,  as  it 
knew  nothing  of  an  incarnate  God  ;  he  shrank  from  nothing 
that  he  believed  true  ;  but  every  limitation,  every  reserve  he 
allowed  himself  did  but  make  the  Avhole  more  poignantly  real, 
and  the  claim  of  Jesus  more  penetrating. 

"  The  world  had  grown  since  Jesus  preached  in  Galilee  and 
Judaera.  We  can  not  learn  the  lohole  of  God's  lesson  from  him 
now — nay,  we  could  not  then  !  But  all  that  is  most  essential 
to  man — all  tliat  saves  the  soul,  all  that  purifies  the  heart — 
that  he  has  still  for  you  and  me,  as  he  had  it  for  the  men  and 
women  of  his  own  time." 

Then  he  came  to  the  last  scenes.  His  voice  sank  a  little  ; 
his  notes  dropped  from  his  hand  ;  and  the  silence  grew  oppress- 
ive. The  dramatic  force,  the  tender,  passionate  insight,  the 
fearless  modernness  witli  which  the  story  was  told,  made  it 
almost  unbearable.  Tliose  listening  saw  the  trial,  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  the  desolate  place  outside  the  northern  gate  ; 
they  were  spectators  of  the  torture,  they  heard  the  last  cry. 
No  one  present  had  ever  so  seen,  so  heard  before.  Rose  had 
hidden  her  face.  Flaxman  for  the  first  time  forgot  to  watch 
the  audience  ;  the  nien  had  forgotten  each  other  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  that  night,  in  many  a  cold,  imbittered  heart  there 
was  born  that  love  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  Nathaniel  felt, 
and  John,  and  Mary  of  Bethany,  and  which  had  in  it  now,  aa 
then,  the  promise  of  the  future. 

"  *  He  laid  him  in  a  tomb  which  had  been  hewn  out  of  a  rocky 
and  he  rolled  a  stone  against  the  door  of  the  tomh?  The 
ashes  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  mingled  with  the  earth  of  Pal- 
estine : 

*'  *  Far  hence  he  lies 

In  the  lorn  Syrian  town, 
And  on  his  grave  with  shining  eyes. 
The  Sjrian  stars  look  down.'  " 

He  stopped.  The  melancholy  cadence  of  the  vei*8e  died  away. 
Then  a  gleam  broke  over  the  pale,  exhausted  face — a  gleam  of 
extraordinary  sweetness. 

"  And  in  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  the  devout  and 
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passionate  fancy  of  a  few  mourning  Galileans  begat  the 
exquisite  fable  of  tlie  Resurrection.  How  natural — and  amid 
all  its  falseness — liow  true,  is  that  na'ive  and  contradictory 
story  !  The  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  is  a  measure  of 
many  things.  It  is,  above  all,  a  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
Jesus,  of  the  force  with  which  he  had  drawn  to  himself  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  men.  .  .  . 

"  And  novv%  my  friends,  what  of  all  this  ?  If  these  tilings  I 
have  been  saying  to  you  are  true,  what  is  the  upshot  of  them 
for  you  and  me  ?  Simply  this,  as  I  conceive  it — that  instead  of 
wasting  your  time,  and  degrading  your  souls,  by  indulgence  in 
such  grime  as  this  " — and  he  pointed  to  the  newspapers — "  it 
is  your  urgent  business  atid  mine — at  this  moment — to  do  our 
very  utmost  to  bring  this  life  of  Jesus,  our  precious  invaluable 
possession  as  a  people,  back  into  some  real  and  cogent  relation 
with  our  modern  lives  and  beliefs  and  hopes.  Do  not  answer 
me  that  such  an  effort  is  a  mere  dream  and  futility,  conceived 
in  the  vague,  apart  from  reality — that  men  must  have  some- 
thing to  worship,  and  that  if  they  can  not  worship  Jesus  they 
will  not  trouble  to  love  him.  Is  the  world  desolate  with  God 
still  in  it,  and  does  it  rest  merely  with  us  to  love  or  not  to 
love  ?  Love  and  revere  something  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be 
men  and  not  beasts.  At  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show  you,  man  has  helped  himself  by  the  constant  and 
passionate  memory  of  those  great  ones  of  his  race  who  have 
spoken  to  him  most  audibly  of  God  and  of  eternal  hope.  And 
for  us  Europeans  and  Englishmen,  as  I  have  also  tried  to  show 
you,  history  and  inheritance  have  decided.  If  we  turn  away 
from  the  true  Jesus  of  Nazareth  because  he  has  been  disfigured 
and  misrepresented  by  the  churches,  we  turn  away  from  that 
in  which  our  weak  wills  and  desponding  souls  are  meant  to 
find  their  most  obvious  and  natural  help  and  inspiration — from 
that  symbol  of  the  Divine  which,  of  necessity,  means  most  to 
us.  No  !  give  him  back  your  hearts — be  ashamed  that  j^oui 
have  ever  forgotten  your  debt  to  him  !  Let  combination  and 
brotherhood  do  for  the  newer  and  simpler  faith  what  they  did 
once  for  the  old — let  them  give  it  a  practical  shape,  a  practi- 
cal grip  on  human  life.  .  .  .  Then  we  too  shall  have  our 
Easter  ! — we  too  shall  have  the  right  to  say,  he  is  not  here, 
he  is  rise)}..  Not  here — in  legend,  in  miracle,  in  the  beautiful 
outworn  forms  and  crystallizations  of  older  thought.  He  is 
riseji — in  a  wiser  reverence  and  a  more  reasonable  love  ;  risen 
in  new  forms  of  social  help  inspired  by  his  memory,  called 
afresh  by  his  name  !  Risen — if  you  and  your  children  will 
it— in  a  church  or  company  of  the  faithful,  over  the  gates  of 
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which  two  sayings  of  man's  past,  into  which  man's  present 
has  breathed  new  meanings,  shall  be  written  : 

"  '  In  Thee,  0  Eternal,  have  I  put  my  trust  '• 
and  r-        J  . 

" 'This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'"       ^ 

.  "^^^  ^;^«*  Y^^,^^^^  ^^'^^-  The  audience  woke  from  the  trance 
m  which  It  had  been  held,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  talk  and 
movement.  In  the  midst  of  it,  and  as  the  majority  of  the 
audience  were  hlling  out  into  the  adjoining  room,  the  gas-fitter's 
tall  companion,  Andrews,  mounted  the  platform,  while  the  gas- 
litter  himself,  with  an  impatient  shrug,  pushed  his  way  into 
the  outgoing  crowd.  Andrews  went  slowly  and  deliberately  to 
work,  dealing  out  his  long,  cantankerous  sentences  with  a 
nasal  sang  froid  which  seemed  to  change  in  a  moment  the 
whole  aspect  and  temperature  of  things.  He  remarked  that 
J>lr.  iilsmere  had  talked  of  what  great  scholars  had  done  to 
clear  up  this  matter  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  Well,  he  was 
free  to  maintain  that  old  Tom  Paine  was  as  good  a  scholar  as 
any  ot  em,  and  most  of  them  in  that  hall  knew  what  he 
thought  about  It,  Tom  Paine  hadn't  anything  to  say  against 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  hadn't.  He  was  a  workman  and  a  fine 
sort  of  man,  and  if  he'd  been  alive  now  he'd  have  been  a  So- 
cialist, "as  most  of  us  are,"  and  he'd  have  made  it  hot  for  the 
rich  loafers,  and  the  sweaters,  and  the  middlemen,  "  as  we'd 
like  to  make  it  hot  for  'em."  But  as  for  those  people  who  ffot 
up  the  Church— Mythologists  Tom  Paine  called  'em— and  the 
miracles,  and  made  an  uncommonly  good  thing  out  of  it 
pecuniarily  speaking,  he  didn't  see  what  they'd  got  to  do  with 
keeping  up,  or  mending,  or  preserving  their  precious  bit  of 

And  he  wound  up  with  a  fierce  denunciation  of  pi-iests,  not 
without  a  harsh  savor  and  eloquence,  which  was  much  clai^ped 
by  the  small  knot  of  workmen  among  w^hom  he  had  been 
standing. 

Then  there  followed  a  Socialist— an  eager,  ugly,  black- 
beardea  little  fellow,  who  preached  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  without  "  any  cultus  whatsoever,"  threw  scorn  on  both 
the  Christians  and  the  Positivists  for  refusing  so  to  deny  them- 
selves, and  appealed  earnestly  to  liis  group  of  hearers  ''to  help 
in  bringing  religion  back  from  heaven  to  earth,  where  it  be- 
longs  xMr.  Elsmere's  new  church,  if  he  ever  got  it,  would 
only  be  a  fresh  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie 
And  when  the  people  had  got  their  rights  and  brought  down 
the  capitahsts,  they  were  not  going  to  be  such  fools  as  to  put 
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their  necks  under  the  heel  of  what  were  called  "  the  educated 
classes."  The  people  who  wrote  the  newspapers  Mr.  Eismere 
objected  to,  knew  quite  enough  for  the  working-man— and 
people  should  not  be  too  smooth-spoken;  what  the  workmg 
class  wanted  beyond  everyliiing  just  now  was  grit. 

A  few  ofTier  short  speeches  followed,  mostly  of  the  common 
Secularist  type,  in  defense  of  the  newspapers  attacked.  But 
the  defenseii  on  the  whole,  was  shuffling  and  curiously  half- 
hearted. Robert,  sitting  by  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  felt 
that  there,  at  any  rate,  his  onslaught  had  told. 

He  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  in  a  low  husky  voice,  without^ 
a  trace  of  his  former  passion,  and  the  meeting  broke  up.  The 
room  had  quicklv  filled  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  up 
again  ;  and  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  platform,  after 
shakimg  hands  with  the  chairman,  the  hundreds  present  broke 
into  a  sudden  burst  of  cheering.  Lady  Charlotte  pressed  for- 
ward to  him  through  the  crowd,  offering  to  take  him  home. 
**  Come  with  us,  Mr.  Eismere  ;  you  look  like  a  ghost."  But 
he  shook  his  head,  smiling.  "  No,  thank  you.  Lady  Cliarlotte 
—I  must  have  some  air,"  and  he  took  her  out  on  his  arm, 
while  Flaxman  followed  with  Rose. 

It  once  occurred  to  Flaxman  to  look  round  for  the  priest  he 
had  seen  come  in.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  him.  "I  had 
an  idea  he  would  have  spoken,"  he  thought.  "  Just  as  well, 
perhaps.     We  should  have  had  a  row." 

Lady  Charlotte  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage  as  tliey 
drove  off,  with  a  long  breath,  and  the  inward  reflection,  "So 
his  wife  wouldn't  come  and  hear  him  !  Must  be  a  woman  with 
a  character  that— a  Strafford  in  petticoats  !  " 

Robert  turned  up  the  street  to  the  city,  the  tall,  slight  figure 
seeming  to  shrink  together  as  he  walked.  After  his  passionate 
effort  indescribable  depression  had  overtaken  him. 

"  Words— words  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  striking  out  his  hands 
in  a  kind  of  feverish  protest,  as  he  strode  along,  against  his 
own  powerlessness,  against  that  weight  of  the  present  and  the 
actual  which  seems  to  the  enthusiast  alternately  light  as  air, 
or  heavy  as  the  mass  of  Etna  on  the  breast  of  Enceladus. 

Suddenly,  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  a  man's  figure  in  a  long 
black  robe^topped  him  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Newcome  !  "  cried  Robert,  standing  still. 

"  I  was  there,"  said  the  other,  bending  forward  and  looking 
close  into  his  eyes.  I  heard  almost  all.  I  went  to  confront, 
to  denounce  you  !  " 

By  the  light  of  a  lamp  not  far  off  Robert  caught  the  atten- 
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nated  whiteness  and  sharpness  of  the  well-known  face,  to 
which  weeks  of  fasting  and  mystical  excitement  had  given  a 
kind  of  unearthly  remoteness.  He  gathered  himself  together 
with  an  inward  groan.  He  felt  as  though  there  were  no  force 
in  him  at  that  moment  wherewith  to  meet  reproaches,  to  beat 
dow^n  fanaticism.  The  pressure  on  nerve  and  strength  seemed 
unbearable. 

Newcome,  watching  him  with  eagle  eye,  saw  the  sudden 
shrinking  and  hesitation.  He  had  often  m  old  days  felt  the 
same  sense  of  power  over  the  man  who  yet,  in  what  seemed 
his  weakness,  had  always  escaped  him  in  the  end. 

"  I  went  to  denounce,"  he  continued,  in  a  strange,  tense 
voice,  "  and  the  Lord  refused  it  to  me.  He  kept  me  watching 
for  you  here.  These  words  are  not  mine  I  speak.  I  waited 
patiently  in  that  room  till  the  Lord  should  deliver  his  enemy 
into  my  hand.  My  wrath  was  hot  against  the  deserter  that 
could  not  even  desert  in  silence — hot  against  his  dupes.  Then 
suddenly  words  came  to  me— they  have  come  to  me  before, 
they  burn  up  the  very  heart  and  marrow^  in  me—*  WJio  is  he 
that  saith^  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth  it 
notf  ^   There  they  were  in  my  ears,  written  on  the  walls— the 
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The  hand  dropped  from  Robert's  arm.  A  dull  look  of  de- 
feat of  regret,  darkened  the  gleaming  eyes.  They  were  stand- 
rv;-:  in  a  quiet,  deserted  street,  but  through  a  side  opening  the 
ligvts,  the  noise,  the  turbulence  of  the  open-air  market  came 
drifting  to  them  through  the  raining  atmosphere  which  blurred 
and  magnified  everything. 

"  ^Jy  after  days  and  nights  in  his  most  blessed  sanctuary," 
Newcome  resumed  slowly,  "  I  came  by  his  commission,  as  I 
thought,  to  fight  his  battle  with  a  traitor  !  And  at  the  last 
moment  his  strength,  which  was  in  me,  w^ent  from  me.  I  sat* 
there  dumb  ;  his  hand  was  heavy  upon  me.  His  w^ill  be  done  !  '^ 

The  voice  sank  ;  the  priest  drew  his  thin,  shaking  hand 
across  his  e^^es,  as  though  the  awe  of  a  mysterious  struo-gle 
were  still  upon  him.  Then  he  turned  again  to  Elsmere°his 
face  softening,  radiating, 

"Elsmere,  take  the  sign,  the  message!  I  thoui^ht  it  was 
given  to  me  to  declare  the  Lord's  wrath.  Instead,  he  sends 
you  once  more  by  me,  even  now— even  fresh  from  this  new 
defiance  of  his  mercy,  the  tender  offer  of  his  grace  !  He  lies 
at  rest  to-night,  my  brother"— what  sweetness  in  the  low 
vibrating  tones  !— "  after  all  the  anguish.  Let  me  draw  you 
down  on  your  knees  beside  him.  It  is  you,  you,  who  have 
helped  to  drive  in  the  nails,  to   ( mbitter  the  agony  !      It  is 
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you  who  in  his  loneliness  have  been  robbing  him  of  the  souls 
that  should  be  his  !  It  is  you  who  have  been  doing  your  ut- 
most to  make  his  Cross  and  Passion  of  no  effect.  Oh,  let  it 
break  vour  heart  to  think  of  it  !  Watch  by  him  to-night,  my 
friend^  my  brother,  and  to-morrow  let  the  risen  Lord  reclaim 
his  own  !  "  . 

Never  had  Robert  seen  any  mortal  face  so  persuasively 
beautiful  ;  never  surely  did  saint  or  ascetic  plead  with  a 
more  penetrating  gentleness.  After  the  storaa  of  those 
opening  words  the  change  was  magical.  The  tears  stood  in 
Elsmere's  eyes.  But  his  quick  insight,  in  spite  of  himself, 
divined  the  subtle  natural  facts  behind  the  outburst,  the 
Btrained  physical  state,  the  irritable  brain— all  the  conse- 
quences  of  a' long  defiance  of  physical  and  mental  law.  The 
priest  repelled  him,  the  man  diw  him  like  a  magnet. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you,  Newcorae  ?  "  he  cried  despairingly, 
"  Let  me  say  nothing,  dear  old  friend  !  I  am  tired  out  ;  so,  1 
expect,  are  you.  T  know  what  this  week  has  been  to  you. 
Walk  with  me  a  little.  Leave  these  great  things  alone.  We 
can  not  agree.  Be  content— God- knows  !  Teli  me  about  the 
old  place  and  the  people.     I  long  for  news  of  them." 

A  sort  of  shudder  passed  through  his  compation.  Newcome 
stood  wrestling  with  himself.  It  was  like  the  slow  departure 
of  a  possessing?  force.  Then  he  somberly  assented,  and  they 
turned  towarcf  the  city.  But  liis  answers,  as  Robert  questioned 
him,  were  sharp  and  mechanical,  and  presently  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  demands  of  the  ordinary  talk  to  which  Elsmere 
rigorously  held  him  were  more  than  he  couid  bear. 

As  they  reached  St.  Paul's,  towering  into  the  watery  moon- 
light of  the  cloudy  sky,  he  stopped  abruptly  and  said  good- 

i^isfht.  .     T-»  1 

""  You  came  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  war,"  said  Robert,  with 
some  emotion,  as  he  held  his  hand  ;  "  give  me  instead  the 
grasp  of  peace  ! "  j        i  a 

The  spell  of  his  manner,  his  presence,  prevailed  at  last.  A 
melancholy,  quivering  smile  da\vned  on  the  priest's  delicate  lip. 

"  God  bless  you— God  restore  you  !  "  he  said,  sadly,  and 
was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  WEEK  later  Elsmere  was  startled  to  find  himself  detained, 
after  his  story-tellin<?,  by  a  trio  of  workmen,  asking,  on  behalf 

of  some  thirty  and  forty  members  of  the  North  R Club,  that 

he  would  give  them  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New  Testament. 
One  of  them  was  the  gas-fitter  Charles  Richards  ;  another  was 
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the  watch-maker  Lestrange,  who  had  originally  challenffed 
Kobert  to  deliver  himself;  and  the  third  was  a  tough  old 
fecotchman  of  sixty,  with  a  philosophical  turn,  under  whose 
spoutingsof  Hume  and  Locke,  of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
delivered  in  the  shrillest  of  cracked  voices,  the  club  had  writhed 
many  an  impatient  half-hour  on  debating  nights.  He  had  an 
unexpected  artistic  gift,  a  kind  of  "sport  "  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  his  character,  which  made  him  a  valued  designer 
in  the  pottery  works  ;  but  his  real  interests  were  speculative 
and  argumentative,  concerned  with  "  common  nawtion-^  and  the 
praimary  elements  of  reason,"  and  the  appearance  of  Robert 
in  the  district  seemed  to  offer  him  at  last  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel.  Elsmere  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  last  two  looked 
lorward  to  any  teaching  he  might  give  mostly  as  a  new  and 
tavorable  exercising  ground  for  their  own  wits  ;  but  he  took 
the  risk,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  fixed  Sunday 
atternoons  for  a  weekly  New  Testament  lecture. 

His   first   lecture,  which  he  prep^ared  with  great  care,  was 
de  ivered  to  thirty-seven  men  a  fortnight  later.  It  was  on  the 
political  and  social  state  of  Palestine  and  the  East  at  the  time 
of  Christ  s  birth  ;  and  Robert,  who  was  as  fervent  a  believer  in 
large  maps  "  as  Lord  Salisbury,  had  prepared  a  goodly  store 
ot  them  for  the  occasion,  together  with  a  number  of  drawincrg 
and  photographs  which  formed  a  part  of  the  collection  he  had 
been  gradually  making  since  his  own  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
Ihere  was  nothing  he  laid  more  stress  on   than  these  helps  to 
tiie  eye  and  imagination  in  dealing  with  the  Bible      He  was 
accustomed  to  maintain   his  arguments  with  Hugh  Flaxman 
that  the  orthodox  traditional  teaching  of  Christianity  would 
become  impossible  as  soon  as  it  should  be  the  habit  t  J  make  a 
tree  and  modern  use  of  history  and  geography  and  social  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  the  Gospels.     Xothing  tends  so  much 
he  would  say,  to  break  down  the  irrational  barrier  which   men 
iiave    raised    about    this   particular  tract  of  historical    space 
nothmg  helps  so  much  to  let  in  the  light  and  air  of  scientific 
thought   upon   It,  and   therefore  nothing  prepares  the  way  so 
eltectively  lor  a  series  of  new  conceptions. 

By  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  Richards  became  Elsmere's 
chief  helper  and  adjutant  in  the  Sunday  lectures— with  rec^ard 
to  all  such  matters  as  beating  up  recruits,  keeping  guard  Sver 
portfolios,  handmg  round  maps  and  photograplis,  etc.— sup- 
planting in  his  function  the  jealous  and  sensitive  Mackay 
who  after  his  original  opposition,  had  now  arrived  at  regard- 
ing Kobert  as  his  own  particular  property,  and  the  lecturer's 
quick  smile  of  thanks  for  services  rendered  as  his  own  especial 
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riffht  Tlie  briglit,  quicksilverv,  irascible  little  ^vorkraati,  how- 
ever, was  irresistible  and  had  his  way.  He  had  taken  a  passion 
for  Robert  as  for  a  being  of  another  order  and  another  world. 
In  the  discussions  which  generally  followed  the  lecture  he 
showed  a  receptiveness,  an  intelligence,  which  were  in  reality  a 
matter  not  of  the  mind  but  of  the  heart.  He  loved,  therefore 
lie  understood.  At  the  club  he  stood  for  Elsraere  with  a  auiv- 
erintr,  spasmodic  eloquence,  as  against  Andrews  and  the  Secu- 
larists. One  thing  onlv  puzzled  Robert.  Among  all  the  little 
fellow's  sallies  and  indiscretions,  which  were  not  infrequent,  no 
reference  to  his  home  life  was  ever  included.  Here  he  kept 
even  Robert  absolutely  at  arm's  length.  Robert  knew  that 
he  was  married  and  had  children,  nothing  more. 

The  old  Scotchman,  Macdonald,  came  out  after  the  first 
lecture  somewhat  crestfallen. 

"  Not  the  sort  of  stooff  I'd  expected  !  "  he  said,  with  a  shake 
of  perplexity  on  the  rugged  face.  "  He  doosn't  talk  eneuf  m 
the  ac/bstract  for  me."  .   . 

But  he  went  on  again,  and  the  second  lecture,  on  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels,  got  hold  of  him,  especially  as  it  supplied  him 
with  a  whole  armory  of  new  arguments  in  support  of  Hume's 
doctrine  of  conscience,  and  in  defiance-of  that  blatin' creetur 
Reid."  The  thesis  with  which  Robert,  drawing  on  some  of  the 
stories  supplied  him  by  the  squire's  book,  began  his  account— 
i.e.,  the  gradual  growth  within  the  limits  of  history  of  man  s 
capacity^for  telling  the  exact  truth— fitted  in,  to  the  Scotch- 
man's  thinking,  so  providentially  with  his  own  favorite  ex- 
perimental doctrines  as  against  the  "  intueetion  "  folks,  "  who 
will  have  it  that  a  babbv's  got  as  moch  mind  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, ef  it  onlvknewit  !*"  that  afterward  he  never  missed  a 


lecture. 


leciure.  . 

Lestrange  was  more  difficult.  He  had  the  inherited  tempera- 
ment of  tlie  Genevese/ro?i<:7ewr,  which  made  Geneva  the  head- 
quarters of  Calvinism 'in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  bids  fair 
to  make  her  the  headquarters  of  continental  radicalism  in  the 
nineteenth.  Robert  never  felt  his  wits  so  much  stretched  and 
sharpened  as  when  after  the  lecture  Lestrange  was  putting 
questions  and  objections  with  an  acrid  subtlety  and  persistence 
worthy  of  a  descendant  of  that  burgher  class  which  first  built 
up  the  Calvinistic  svstem  and  then  produced  the  destroyer  of 
it  in  Rousseau.  Robert  bore  his  heckling,  however,  with  great 
patience  and  adroitness.  He  had  need  of  all  he  knew,  as  Mur- 
ray Edwardes  had  warned  him.  But  luckily  he  knew  a  great 
deal;  his  thought  was  clearing  and  settling  month  by  month, 
and  whatever  he  may  have  lost  at  any  moment  by  the  turn  of 
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an  argument,  he  recovered  immediately  afterward  by  the  force 
of  personality,  and  of  a  single-mindedness  in  which  there  was 
never  a  trace  of  personal  grasping. 

Week  by  week  tlie  lecture  became  more  absorbinq-  to'him,the 
men  more  pliant,  his  hold  on  tliem  firmer.  Mis  disinterested- 
ness, his  brightness  and  resource,  perhaps,  too,  tiie  signs  about 
him  of  light  and  frail  physical  organization,  the  novelty  of 
his  position,  the  inventiveness  of  his  method,  gave  him  littfe  by 
little  an  immense  power  in  the  place.  After  the  fiist  two 
lectures  Murray  Edwardes  became  his  constant  and  enthusi- 
astic hearer  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and,  catching  some  of 
Kobert  s  ways  and  spiiit,  he  gi-adually  brought  liis  own  chapel 
and  teaching  more  and  more  into  line  with  the  Elgood  Street 
undertaking.  So  that  the  venture  of  the  two  men  began  to  take 
ever  larger  proportions;  and,  kiudled  by  the  growing  in?^rest 
and  feeling  about  him,  dreams  began  to  rise  inElsmere's  mind 
which  as  yet  he  hardly  dared  to  cherish;  Avhich  came  and  went, 
however,  weaving  a  substance  for  themselves  out  of  each  suc- 
cessive incident  and  effort. 

Meanwhile  he  was  at  work  on  an  average  three  evenings  in 
the  week  besides  the  Sunday.  In  AYest  End  drawing-rooms 
his  personal  gift  had  begun  to  tell  no  less  than  in  this  crowded, 
squalid  east;  and  as  his  aims  became  known,  other  men,  finding 
the  thoughts  oi  thier  own  hearts  revealed  in  him,  or  touched 
with  that  social  compunction  which  is  one  of  the  notes  of  our 
time,  came  down  and  became  his  helpers.  Of  all  the  social 
projects  of  which  tliat  Elgood  Street  room  became  the  center, 
Elsmere  was,  in  some  sense,  the  life  and  inspiration.  But  it 
was  not  these  projects  themselves  which  made  this  period  of  his 
life  remarkable.  London  at  the  present  moment,  if  it  be  honev- 
combed  with  vice  and  misery,  is  also  honeycombed  with  the 
labor  of  an  ever-expanding  charity.  Week  by  week  men  and 
women  of  like  gifts  and  energies  \vith  Elsmere  spend  them- 
selves, as  he  did,  in  the  constant  effort  to  serve  and  to  alleviate. 
VVhat  2/705  noticeable,  what  loas  remarkable  in  this  wprk  of  his, 
was  the  spirit,  the  religious  passion  which,  radiating  from  him! 
began  after  a  while  to  kindle  the  whole  body  of  men  about 
i^:3  T^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Sunday  lectures  and  his  talks  with  the 
children,  boys  and  girls,  who  came  in  after  the  lecture  to  spend 
a  happy  hour  and  a  half  with  him  on  Sunday  afternooiTs,  that 
in  later  years  hundreds  of  men  and  women  will  date  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new,  absorbing  life.  There  came  a  time,  indeed 
when,  instead  of  meeting  criticism  by  argument,  Robert  was 
able  simply  to  point  to  accomplished  facts.  "  You  ask  me  " 
be  would  iay  in  effect,  "  to  prove  to  you  that  men  can  love 
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can  make  a  new  and  fruitful  use,  for  daily  life  and  conduct,  of 
a  merely  human  Christ.  Go  among  our  men,  talk  to  our  chil- 
dren, and  satisfy  yourself.  A  little  while  ago  scores  of  these 
men  either  hated  theyerj  name  of  Christianity  or  were  entirely 
indifferent  to  it.  To  scores  of  them  now  the  name  of  the 
teacher  of  Xazareth,  the  victim  of  Jerusalem,is  dear  and  sacred; 
his  life,  his  deatli,  his  words,  are  becoming  once  more  a  con- 
stant source  of  moral  effort  and  spiritual  hope.  See  for  your- 
self !  " 

Howeyer,  we  are  anticipating.     Let  us  go  back  to  May. 

One  beautiful  morning  Robert  was  sitting  working  in  his 
study,  his  window  open  to  the  breezy  blue  sky  and  the  budding 
plane-trees  outside,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  "  Mr. 
Wendover  "  was  announced. 

T>p  squire  entered;  but  what  a  shranken  and  aged  squire  ! 
The  gait  was  feeble,  the  bearing  had  lost  all  its  old  erectness, 
the  bronzed  strength  of  the  face  had  giyen  place  to  a  waxen 
and  ominous  pallor,  Robert,  springing  up  with  joy  to  meet 
the  great  gust  of  Murewell  air  which  seemed  to  blow  about 
bim  with  the  mention  of  the  squire's  name,  was  struck,  ar- 
rested. He  guided  his  guest  to  a  chair  with  an  almost  filial 
carefulness. 

"I  don't  belieye,  squire,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  ought  to  be 
doing  tliis — wandering  about  London  by  yourself  !  " 

But  the  squire,  as  silent  and  angular  as  eyer  when  anything 
personal  to  himself  was  concerned,  would  take  no  notice  of 
the  implied  anxiety  and  sympathy.  He  grasped  his  umbrella 
between  his  knees  with  a  pair  of  brown,  twisted  hands,  and 
sitting  yery  upright,  looked  critically  round  the  room.  Robert, 
studying  the  dwindled  figure,  remembered  with  a  pang  the 
saying  of  another  Oxford  scholar,  apropos  of  the  death  of  a 
young  man  of  extraordinary  promise,  "  What  learning  has 
perished  icith  him  !  How  vain  seems  all  toil  to  acquire!^'' — and 
the  words,  as  they  passed  through  his  mind,  seemed  to  him  to 
ring  another  death-knell. 

But  after  the  first  painful  impression  he  could  not  help  los- 
ing himself  in  the  pleasure  of  the  familiar  face,  the  Murewell 
associations. 

"  How  is  the  yillage,  and  the  institute  ?  And  what  sort  of 
man  is  my  successor — the  man,  I  mean,  who  came  after  Armit- 
stead?" 

"I  bad  him  once  to  dinner,"  said  the  squire  brieflv  :  "lie 
made  a  false  quantity,  and  asked  me  to  subscribe  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  I  hayen't  seen  him  since.  He  and 
the  village  have  been  at  loggerhead  about  the  institute,  I  be* 
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lieve.  He  wanted  to  turn  out  the  dissenters.  Bateson  came 
to  me,  and  we  circumvented  him,  of  course.  But  the  man'g 
an  ass.     Don't  talk  of  him  !  " 

Robert  sighed  a  long  sigh.  ATas  all  his  work  undone  ?  It 
wrung  his  heart  to  remember  the  opening  of  the  institute,  the 
ardor  of  his  bojs.  He  asked  a  few  questions  about  indi- 
viduals, but  soon  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  The  squire  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

"  And  Mrs.  Darcy  ?  " 

"  My  sister  had  tea  in  her  thirtieth  summer-house  last  Sun- 
day," remarked  the  squire  grimly.  "  She  wished  me  to  com- 
municate the  fact  to  you  and  Mrs.  Elsmere.  Also,  that  the 
worst  novel  of  the  countrj^  will  be  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  she 
trusts  to  you  to  see  it  well  reviewed  in  all  the  leading  journals." 

Robert  laughed,  but  it  was  not  very  easy  to  laugh.  There 
was  a  sort  of  ghastly  undercurrent  in  the  squire's  sarcasms 
that  effectually  deprived  them  of  anything  mirthful. 

"  And  your'book  ?  " 

"  Is  in  abeyance.  I  shall  bequeath  you  the  manuscript  in 
my  will,  to  do  what  you  like  with." 

"Squire!" 

"  Quite  true  !  If  you  had  stayed,  I  should  have  finished  it, 
I  suppose.  But  after  a  certain  age  the  toil  of  spinning  cob- 
webs entirely  out  of  his  own  brain  becomes  too  much  for  a 
man." 

It  was  the  first  thing  of  the  sort  that  iron  mouth  had  ever 
said  to  him.     Elsmere  was  painfully  touched. 

"  You  must  not — 3^ou  shall  not  give  it  up,"  he  urged.  "  Pub- 
lish the  first  part  alone,  and  ask  me  for  any  help  you  please." 

The  squire  shook  his  head. 

"  Let  it  be.  Your  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  showed 
me  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hand  on  my  materials 
to  you.  Though  I  am  not  sure  that  when  you  have  got 
them  you  will  make  the  best  use  of  them.  You  and  Grey  be- 
tween you  call  3^ourselves  Liberals,  and  imagine  yourselves 
refornjers,  and  all  the  while  3^ou  are  doing  nothing  but  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Blacks.  All  the  theistic  philosophy  of 
yours  only  means  so  much  grist  to  their  mill  in  the  end." 

''  They  don't  see  it  in  that  light  themselves,"  said  Robert, 
smiling. 

"  No,"  returned  the  squire,  "  because  most  men  are  puzzle- 
heads.  Why,"  he  added,  looking  darkly  at  Robert,  while  the 
great  head  fell  forward  on  his  breast  in  the  familiar  Murewell 
attitude,  "  why  can't  you  do  your  work  and  let  the  preaching 
alone?" 
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"  Because,"  said  Robert,  "  the  preaching  seems  to  me  my 
work.  There  is  the  great  difference  between  us,  squire.  You 
look  upon  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  may  be  so.  But 
to  me  knowledge  has  always  been  valuable  first  and  foremost 
for  its  bearing  on  life." 

"  Fatal  twist  that,"  returned  the  squire  harshly.  "  Yes,  I 
know;  it  was  always  in  you.  AYell,  are  you  happy?  does  this 
new  crusade  of  yours  give  you  pleasure  ?  " 

*'  Happiness,"  replied  Robert,  leaning  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  always  relative.  No 
one  knows  it  better  than  you.  Life  is  full  of  oppositions.  But 
tht  work  takes  m}^  whole  heart  and  all  m}^  energies." 

The  squire  looked  at  him  in  disapproving  silence  for  a  while. 

"  You  will  bury  your  life  in  it  miserably,"  he  said  at  last  ; 
"  it  will  be  a  toil  of  Sisyphus  leaving  no  trace  behind,  it  ; 
whereas  such  a  book  as  j^ou  might  write,  if  you  gave  your  life 
to  it,  might  live  and  work,  and  harry  the  enemy  when  you  are 
gone." 

Robert  forbore  the  natural  retort. 

The  squire  went  round  his  library,  making  remarks,  with  all 
the  caustic  shrewdness  natural  to  him,  on  the  new  volumes 
that  Robert  had  acquired  since  their  walks  and  talks  to- 
gether. 

"  The  Germans,"  he  said  at  last,  putting  back  a  book  into 
the  shelves  with  a  new  accent  of  distaste  and  weariness,  "  are 
beginning  to  founder  in  the  sea  of  their  own  learning.  Some- 
times I  think  I  will  read  no  more  German.  It  is  a  nation  of 
learned  fools,  none  of  whom  ever  sees  an  inch  beyond  his  own 
professorial  nose." 

Then  he  staj^ed  to  luncheon,  and  Catherine,  moved  by  many 
feelings — perhaps  in  subtle  striving  against  her  own  passionate 
sense  of  wrong  at  this  man's  hands — was  kind  to  him,  and 
talked  and  smiled,  indeed,  so  much  that  the  squire  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  took  individual  notice  of  her,  and  as  he  parted 
with  Elsmere  in  the  hall  made  the  remark  that  Mrs.  Elsmere 
seemed  to  like  London,  to  which  Robert,  busy  in  an  oppor- 
tune search  for  his  guest's  coat,  made  no  reply. 

"  When  are  j^ou  coming  to  Murewell  ?  "  the  squire  said  to 
him  abruptly,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  mufiled  up  as  though  it 
were  December.  "  There  are  a  good  man}-  points  in  that  last 
article  you  want  talking  to  about.  Come  next  month  with 
Mrs.  Elsmere." 

Robert  drew  a  long  breath,  inspired  by  many  feelings. 

*'  I  will  come,  but  not  yet.  I  must  get  broken  in  here  more 
thoroughly  first.     Murewell  touches  me  too  deeply,   and  my 
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wife.  You  are  going  abroad  in  the  summer,  you  say.  Let 
me  come  to  you  in  the  autumn." 

The  squire  said  nothing,  and  went  his  way,  leaning  heavily 
on  his  stick,  across  the  square.  Robert  felt  himself  a  brute  to 
let  him  go,  and  almost  ran  after  him. 

That  evening  Robert  was  disquieted  by  the  receipt  of  a  note 
from  a  young  fellow  of  St.  Anselm's,  an  intimate  friend  and 
occasional  secretary  of  Grey.  Grey,  the  writer  said,  had  re- 
ceived Robert's  last  letter,  was  deeply  interested  in  his  account 
of  his  work,  and  begged  him  to  write  again.  He  would  have 
'written,  but  that  he  was  himself  in  the  doctor's  hands,  suffer- 
ing from  various  ills,  probably  connected  with  an  attack  of 
malarial  fever  which  had  befallen  him  in  Rome  the  year  before. 

Catherine  found  him  poring  over  the  letter,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  oppressed  by  an  anxiety  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
news  itself. 

"  They  are  not  really  troubled,  I  think,"  she  said,  kneeling 
down  beside  him,  and  la^nng  her  cheek  against  his.  "  Pie 
will  soon  get  over  it,  Robert." 

"  But,  alas  !  this  mood,  the  tender  characteristic  mood  of  the 
old  Catherine,  was  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  with  her.  As  the 
spring  expanded,  as  the  sun  and  the  leaves  came  back,  poor 
Catherine's  temper  had  only  grown  more  wintry  and  more 
rigid.  Her  life  was  full  of  moments  of  acute  suffering.  Never, 
for  instance,  did  she  forget  the  evening  of  Robert's  lecture  to 
the  club.  AH  the  time  he  was  away  she  had  sat  brooding  by 
herself  in  the  drawing-room,  divining  with  a  bitter  clairvoy- 
ance all  that  scene  in  wliich  he  was  taking  part,  her  being 
shaken  with  a  tempest  of  misery  and  repulsion.  And  together 
with  that  torturing  image  of  a  glaring  room  in  which  her  hus- 
band, once  Christ's  loyal  minister,  was  employing  all  his  powers 
of  mind  and  speech  to  make  it  easier  for  ignorant  men  to  desert 
and  fight  against  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  there  mingled  a 
hundred  memories  of  her  father  whicli  were  now  her  constant 
companions.  In  proportion  as  Robert  and  she  became  more 
divided,  her  dead  father  resumed  a  ghostly  hold  upon  her. 
There  were  days  when  she  went  about  rigid  and  silent,  in 
reality  living  altogether  in  the  past,  among  the  gray  farms, 
the  crags,  and  the  stony  ways  of  the  mountains. 

At  such  times  her  mind  would  be  full  of  pictures  of  her 
father's  ministrations — his  talks  with  the  shepherds  on  the  hills, 
with  the  women  at  their  doors,  his  pale  dreamer's  face  beside 
some  wiKl  death-bed,  shining  with  the  Divine  message,  the 
"  visions  "  which  to  her  awe-struck  childish  sense  would  often 
seem  to  hold  him  in  their  silent  walks  among  the  misty  hills. 
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Robert,  taught  by  many  small  indications,  came  to  recognize 
these  states  of  feeling  in  her  with  a  dismal  clearness,  and  to 
shrink  more  and  more  sensitively  while  they  lasted  from  any 
collision  with  lier.  He  kept  his  work,  his  friends,  his  engage- 
ments to  himself,  talking  resolutely  of  other  things,  she  trying 
to  do  the  same,  but  witli  less  success,  as  her  nature  was  less 
pliant  than  his. 

Then  tliere  would  come  moments  when  the  inward  preoccu- 
pation would  give  way,  and  that  strong  need  of  loving,  which 
was,  after  all,  the  basis  of  Catherine's  character,  would  break 
hungrily  througli,  and  the  wife  of  their  early  married  days 
would  reappear,  though  still  only  with  limitations.  A  certain 
nervous  physical  dread  of  any  approach  to  a  particular  range 
of  subjects  with  her  husband  was  always  present  in  her.  Nay, 
through  all  these  months,  it  gradually  increased  in  morbid 
strength.  Shock  had  produced  it  ;  perhaps  shock  alone  could 
loosen  the  stifling  pressure  of  it.  But  still  every  now  and  then 
her  mood  was  brighter,  more  caressing,  and  the  area  of  com- 
mon mundane  interests  seemed  suddenly  to  broaden  for  them. 

Robert  did  not  always  make  a  wise  use  of  these  happier 
times  ;  he  was  incessantly  possessed  with  his  old  idea  that  if 
she  only  would  allow  herself  some  very  ordinary  intercourse 
with  his  world,  her  mood  would  become  less  strained,  his  occu- 
pations and  his  friends  would  cease  to  be  such  bugbears  to  her, 
and,  for  his  comfort  and  hers,  she  might  ultimately  be  able 
to  sympathize  with  certain  sides  at  any  rate  of  his  work. 

So  again  and  again,  when  her  manner  no  longer  threw  him 
back  on  himself,  he  made  efforts  and  experiments.  But  he 
managed  them  far  less  cleverly  than  he  would  have  managed 
anybody  else's  affairs,  as  generall}^  happens.  For  instance,  at 
a  period  when  he  was  feeling  more  enthusiasm  than  usual  for 
his  colleague  Wardlaw,  and  when  Catherine  was  more  accessi- 
ble than  usual,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  make  an  effort 
to  bring  them  together.  Brought  face  to  face,  each  must  recog- 
nize the  nobleness  of  the  other.  He  felt  boyishly  confident  of 
it.  So  he  made  it  a  point,  tenderly  but  insistently,  that  Cath- 
erine should  ask  Wardlaw  and  his  wife  to  come  and  see  them. 
And  Catherine,  driven  obscurely  by  a  longing  to  yield  in  some- 
thing, which  recurred,  and  often  terrified  herself,  yielded  in  this. 

The  Wardlaws,  who  in  general  never  went  into  society,  were 
asked  to  a  quiet  dinner  in  Bedford  Square,  and  came.  Then, 
of  course,  it  appeared  that  Robert,  with  the  idealist  blindness, 
had  forgotten  a  hundred  small  differences  of  temperament  and 
t  raining  which  must  make  it  impossible  for  Catherine,  in  a  state 
of  tension,  to  see  the  hero  iu  James  Wardlaw.     It  was  au  ua= 
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lucky  dinner.  James  Wardlaw,  with  all  his  heroisms  and  vir- 
tues, had  long  ago  dropped  most  of  those  delicate  intuitions  and 
divinations,  which  make  the  charm  of  life  in  society,  along  the 
rougli  paths  of  a  strenuous  philanthropy.  He  had  no  tact,  and, 
like  most  saints,  he  drew  a  certain  amount  of  inspiration  from 
a  contented  ignorance  of  his  neighbor's  point  of  view.  Also, 
he  was  not  a  man  who  made  much  of  women,  and  he  held 
strong  views  as  to  the  subordination  of  wives.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Robert  might  have  a  Dissenter  in  his  own 
household,  and  as,  in  spite  of  their  speculative  differences,  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  talk  freely  with  Robert,  he 
now  talked  freely  to  Robert  plus  his  wife,  assuming,  as  every 
good  Comtist  does,  that  the  husband  is  the  wife's  pope. 

Moreover,  a  solitary,  eccentric  life,  far  from  the  society  of 
his  equals,  had  developed  in  him  a  good  many  crude  Jacobin- 
isms. His  experience  of  London  clergymen,  for  instance,  had 
not  been  particularly  favorable,  and  he  had  a  store  of  anecdotes 
on  the  subject  which  Robert  had  heard  before,  but  which  now, 
repeated  in  Catherine's  presence,  seemed  to  have  lost  every 
shred  of  humor  they  once  possessed.  Poor  Elsmere  tried  with 
all  his  mig^ht  to  divert  the  stream,  but  it  showed  a  tormentinfj 
tendency  to  recur  to  the  same  channel.  And  meanwhile  tlie 
little  spectacled  wife,  dressed  in  a  high,  home-made  cashmere, 
sat  looking  at  her  husband  with  a  benevolent  and  smiling 
admiration.     She  kept  all  her  eloquence  for  the  poor. 

After  dinner  things  grew  worse.  Mrs.  Wardlaw  had  recently 
presented  her  husband  with  a  third  infant,  and  the  ardent  pair 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  visit  to  London  of  an  eminent 
French  Comtist  to  have  it  baptized  with  full  Comtist  rites. 
Wardlaw  stood  astride  on  the  inig,  giving  the  assembled  com- 
pany a  minute  account  of  the  ceremony  observed,  while  his 
wife  threw  in  gentle  explanatory  interjections.  The  manner 
of  both  showed  a  certain  exasperating  confidence,  if  not  in 
the  active  sympathy,  at  least  in  the  impartial  curiosity  of  tlicir 
audience,  and  in  the  importance  to  modern  religious  history  of 
the  incident  itself.  Catherine's  silence  grew  deeper  and  deeper; 
the  conversation  fell  entirely  to  Robert.  At  last  Robert,  by 
main  force,  as  it  were,  got  Wardlaw  off  into  politics,  but  the 
new  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  hardly  introduced  before  the  irre- 
pressible being  turned  to  Catherine,  and  said  to  her,  with 
smiling  obtuseness  : 

"I  don't  believe  I've  seen  you  at  one  of  your  husband's 
Sunday  addresses  yet,  Mrs.  Elsmere  ?  And  it  isn't  so  far 
from  this  part  of  the  world  either." 

Catherine  slowly  raised  her  beautiful  large  eyes  upon  him. 
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Robert,  looking  at  her  with  a  qualm,  saw  an  expression  he 
was  learning  to  dread  flashed  across  the  face. 

"  I  have  my  Sundaj^-school  at  that  time,  Mr.  Wardlaw.  I 
am  a  Church  wo  man." 

The  tone  liad  a  touch  of  hauteur  Robert  had  hardly  ever 
heard  from  his  wife  before.  It  effectually  stopped  all  further 
conversation.  AYardlaw  fell  into  silence,  I'eflecting  that  he  had 
been  a  fool.  His  wife,  with  a  timid  flush,  drew  out  her  knit 
ting,  and  stuck  to  it  for  the  twenty  minutes  that  remained. 
Catherine  immediately  did  her  best  to  talk,  to  be  pleasant  ; 
but  tlie  discomfort  of  the  little  party  was  too  great.  It  broke 
up  at  ten,  and  the  Wardlaws  departed. 

Catherine  stood  on  the  rug  while  Elsmere  went  with  his 
guests  to  tlie  door,  waiting  restlessly  for  her  husband's  return. 
Robert,  however,  came  back  to  her,  tired,  wounded,  and  out 
of  spirits,  feeling  that  the  attempt  had  been  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, and  shrinking  from  any  further  talk  about  it.  He  at  once 
sat  down  to  some  letters  for  tlie  late  post.  Catherine  lingered 
a  little,  watching  him,  longing  miserably,  like  any  girl  of 
eighteen,  to  throw  herself  on  his  neck  and  reproach  him  for 
their  unhappiness,  his  friends — she  knew  not  what !  He  all 
the  time  was  intimately  conscious  of  her  presence,  of  her  pale 
beauty,  which  now  at  tw^enty-seven,  in  spite  of  its  severity, 
had  a  subtler  finish  and  attraction  than  ever,  of  the  restless 
little  movements  so  unlike  herself,  which  she  made  from  time 
to  time.  But  neither  spoke  except  upon  indifferent  things. 
Once  more  the  difficult  conditions  of  their  lives  seemed  too 
obvious,  too  oppressive.  Both  were  ultimately  conquered  by 
the  same  sore  impulse  to  let  speech  alone. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

And  after  this  little  scene,  through  the  busy  exciting  weeks 
of  the  season  which  followed,  Robert,  taxed  to  the  utmost  on 
^11  sides,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  silence  more  and  more. 

Society  was  another  difliculty  between  them.  Robert  de- 
lighted in  it  so  far  as  his  East  End  life  allowed  him  to  have  it. 
No  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  take  other  men  and  women  at 
their  own  valuation  than  he.  Nothing  was  so  easy  to  him  as 
to  believe  in  other  people's  goodness,  or  clev«rness,  or  super- 
human achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  London  is  kind  to 
such  men  as  Robert  Elsmere.  His  talk,  his  writing,  were  be- 
coming known  and  relished;  and  even  the  most  rigid  of  the 
old  school  found  itdifiicult  to  be  angrj-  with  him.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  poor  and  of  social  questions  attracted  the  men  of 
actions;  his  gro',\  iug  historical  reputation  drew  the  attention 
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of  the  men  of  thought.  Most  people  wished  to  know  him  and 
to  talk  to  him,  and  Catherine,  smiled  upon  for  his  sake,  and 
assumed  to  be  his  chief  disciple,  felt  herself  more  and  more 
bewildered  and  antagonistic  as  the  season  rushed  on. 

For  what  pleasure  could  she  get  out  of  these  dinners  and 
these  evenings,  which  supplied  Robert  with  so  much  intel- 
lectual stimulus  ?  With  her  all  the  moral  nerves  were  jarring 
and  out  of  tune.  At  any  time  Richard  Leyburn's  daughter) 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  tolerate  a  society  where  every-! 
thing  is  an  open  question  and  all  confessions  of  faith  are  more 
or  less  bad  taste.  But  now,  when  there  was  no  refuge  to  fall 
back  upon  in  Robert's  arms,  no  certainty  of  his  sympathy — 
nay,  a  certainty  that,  however  tender  and  pitiful  he  might  be, 
he  would  still  think  her  wrong  and  mistaken  !  She  went  here 
and  there  obediently  because  he  wished  ;  but  her  youth 
seemed  to  be  ebbing,  the  old  Murewell  gayety  entirely  left 
her,  and  people  in  general  wondered  why  Elsmere  should  have 
married  a  wafe  older  than  himself,  and  apparently  so  unsuited 
to  him  in  temperament. 

Especially  was  she  tried  at  Mme.  de  Netteville's.  For 
Robert's  sake  she  tried  for  a  time  to  put  aside  her  first  ini- 
pression  and  to  bear  Mme.  de  ]!!^etteville's  evenings — little 
dreaming,  poor  thing,  all  the  time  that  Mme.  de  Netteville 
thought  her  presence  at  the  famous  "  Fridays "  an  incubus 
only  to  be  put  up  with,  because  the  husband  was  becoming 
socially  an  indispensable. 

But  after  two  or  three  Fridays  Catherine's  endurance  failed 
her.  On  the  last  occasion  she  found  herself,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, hemmed  in  behind  Mme.  de  ISTetteville  and  a  distinguished 
African  explorer,  who  w^as  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Eugenie, 
de  Netteville  had  forgotten  her  silent  neighbor,  and  presently, 
with  some  biting  little  phrase  or  other,  she  asked  the  great 
man  his  opinion  on  a  burning  topic  of  the  day,  the  results  of 
Church  Missions  in  Africa.  The  great  man  laughed,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  ran  lightly  through  a  string  of  stories  in 
which  both  missionaries  and  converts  played  parts  which  were 
either  grotesque  or  worse.  Mme.  de  Netteville  thought  the 
stories  amusing,  and  as  one  ceased  she  provoked  another,  her 
black  eyes  full  of  a  dry  laughter,  her  w^hite  hand  lazily  pljnng 
her  great  ostrich  fan. 

Suddenly  a  figure  rose  behind  them. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Elsmere  !  "  said  Mme.  de  Netteville,  starting, 
and  then  coolly  recovering  herself.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
there  all  alone.  I  am  afraid  our  conversation  has  been  dis- 
agreeable to  you.     I  am  afraid  you  are  a  friend  of  missions  !  '* 
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And  her  glance,  turning  from  Catherine  to  her  compaaioD, 
made  a  little  malicious  signal  to  him  which  only  he  detected, 
as  though  bidding  him  take  note  of  a  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  I  care  for  them,  I  wish  for  their  success,"  said  Cath- 
erine, one  hand,  whit;h  trembled  slightly,  resting  on  the  table 
beside  her,  her  great  gray  eyes  fixed  on  Mme.  de  Netteville. 
"  Xo  Christian  has  any  right  to  do  otherwise." 

Poor,  brave,  goaded  soul  !  She  had  a  vague  idea  of  "  bearing 
testimony  "  as  her  father  would  have  borne  it  in  like  circum- 
stances. But  she  turned  very  pale.  Even  to  her  the  word 
"Christian"  sounded  like  a  bomb-shell  in  that  room.  The 
great  traveler  looked  up  astounded.  He  saw  a  tall  woman  in 
white  w^ith  a  beautiful  head,  a  delicate  face,  a  something  inde- 
scribably noble  and  unusual  in  her  whole  look  and  attitude. 
She  looked  like  a  Quaker  prophetess — like  Dinah  Morris  in 
society — like — but  his  comparisons  failed  him.  How  did  such 
a  being  come  there  ?  He  Avas  amazed  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
taste,  and  Mme.  de  Netteville  caught  a  certain  aesthetic  appro- 
bation in  his  look. 

She  rose,  her  expression  hard  and  bright  as  usual. 

"  May  one  Christian  pronounce  for  all  ?  "  she  said,  with  a 
scornful  affectation  of  meekness.  "  Mrs.  Elsmere,  please  find 
some  chair  more  comfortable  than  that  ottoman  ;  and  ls\x.  Ans- 
dale,  will  you  come  and  be  introduced  to  Lady  Aubrey  ?  " 

After  her  guests  had  gone  Mme.  de  Netteville  came  back  to 
the  fire,  flushed  and  frowning.  It  seemed  to  her  that  in  that 
strange  little  encounter  she  had  suffered,  and  she  never  forgot 
or  forgave  the  smallest  social  discomfiture. 

"  Can  I  put  up  with  that  again  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  with  a 
contemptuous  hardening  of  the  lip.  "  I  suppose  I  must  if  he 
can  not  be  got  without  her.  But  I  have  an  instinct  that  it  is 
over — that  she  will  not  appear  here  again.  Daudet  might 
make  use  of  her.  I  can't.  What  a  specimen  !  A  boy  and  girl 
match,  I  suppose.  What  else  could  have  induced  that  poor 
wretch  to  cut  his  throat  in  such  fashion  ?     He,  of  all  men  !  " 

And  Eugenie  de  Netteville  stood  thinking — not,  apparently, 
of  the  puritanical  wife  ;  the  dangerous  softness  which  over- 
Buread  the  face  could  have  had  no  connection  with  Catherine. 

ilme.  de  Netteville's  instinct  was  just.  Catherine  Elsmere 
never  appeared  again  in  her  drawing-room. 

But,w"ith  a  little  sad  confession  of  her  own  invincible  distaste, 
the  wafe  pressed  the  husband  to  go  without  her.  She  urged  it 
at  a  bitter  moment,  when  it  was  clear  to  her  that  their  lives 
must  of  necessity,  even  in  outward  matters,  be  more  separate 
l^han  before.  Elsmere  resisted  for  a  time  ;  then,  lured  one  eyen- 
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'  ;  ing  toward  the  end  of  February  by  the  prospect  conveyed  in  a 
note  from  Mme.  de  Netteville,  wherein  Catherine  was  men- 
tioned in  the  most  scrupulously  civil  terms,  of  meeting  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  French  critics,  he  went,  and  thencefor- 
ward went  often.  He  had,  so  far,  no  particular  liking  for  the 
hostess  ;  he  hated  some  of  her  habitues;  but  there  w^as  no  doubt 
that  in  some  ways  she  made  an  admirable  holder  of  a  salon, 
and  that  round  about  her  there  w^as  a  subtle  mixture  of  ele- 
ments, a  liberty  of  discussion  and  comment,  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  x\nd  how  bracing  and  refreshing  was  that  free 
play  of  equal  mind  to  the  man  weary  sometimes  of  his  lead- 
er's role  and  weary  of  himself  ! 

As  to  the  icoman,  his  social  naivete, which  was  extraordinary, 
but  in  a  man  of  his  type  most  natural,  made  him  accept  her  ex- 
.  actly  as  he  found  her.  If  there  were  two  or  three  people  in 
Paris  or  London  who  knew  or  suspected  incidents  of  Mme.  de 
Netteville's  young  married  daj's  which  made  her  reception  at 
some  of  the  strictest  English  houses  a  matter  of  cynical  amuse- 
ment to  them,  not  the  remotest  inkling  of  their  knowledge  was 
ever  likely  to  reach  Elsmere.  He  was  not  a  man  w^ho  attracted 
scandals.  Xor  was  it  anybody's  interest  to  spread  them.  Mme. 
de  Xetteville's  position  in  London  society  was  obviously  excel- 
lent. If  she  had  peculiarities  of  manner  and  speech,  they  were 
easily  supposed  to  be  French.  Meanwhile  she  was  undeniably 
rich  and  distinguished,  and  gifted  with  a  most  remarkable  power 
of  protecting  herself  and  her  neighbors  from  boredom.  At  the 
same  time,  though  Elsmere  was,  in  truth,  more  interested  in 
her  friends  than  in  her,  he  could  not  possibly  be  insensible  to 
the  consideration  shown  for  him  in  her  drawing-room.  Mme. 
de  Xetteville  allowed  herself  plenty  of  jests  with  her  intimates 
as  to  the  young  reformer's  social  simplicity,  his  dreams,  his 
optimisms.  But  those  intimates  were  the  first  to  notice  that  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room  those  optimisms  of  his  were  adroitly 
respected.  She  had  various  delicate  contrivances  for  giving  him 
the  lead  ;  she  exercised  a  kind  of  surveillance  over  the  topics 
introduced  ;  or  in  conversation  with  him  she  would  play  that 
most  seductive  part  of  the  cynic  shamed  out  of  cynicism  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  enthusiast. 

Presently  she  began  to  claim  a  practical  interest  in  his  El- 
good  Street  work.  Pier  offers  were  made  with  a  curious  mixt- 
ure of  sympathy  and  mockery.  Elsmere  could  not  take  her 
seriously.  But  neither  could  he  refuse  to  accept  her  money,  if 
she  chose  to  spend  it  on  a  library  for  Elgood  Street^  or  to  con- 
sult with  her  about  the  choice  of  books.  This  whim  of  hers 
created  a  certain  friendly  bond   between  them  which  was  not 
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present  before.  And  on  Elsmere's  side  it  was  strengthened 
when,  one  evening,  in  a  corner  of  her  inner  drawing-room, 
Mme.  de  Netteville  suddenly,  but  very  quietly,  told  him  the 
story  of  her  life — her  English  youth,  her  elderly  French  hus- 
band, the  death  of  her  only  child,  and  her  flight  as  a  young 
widow  to  England  during  the  war  of  1870.  She  told  the  story 
of  the  child,  as  it  seemed  to  Elsmere,  with  a  deliberate  avoid- 
ance of  emotion,  nay,  even  with  a  certain  harshness.  But  it 
touched  him  profoundl}^  And  everything  else  that  she  said, 
though  she  professed  no  great  regret  for  her  husband,  or  for 
the  break-up  of  her  French  life,  and  though  everything  was 
reticent  and  measured,  deepened  the  impression  of  a  real  for- 
lornness  behind  all  the  outward  brilliance  and  social  impor- 
tance. He  began  to  feel  a  deep  and  kindly  pity  for  her, 
coupled  with  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  help  her  to  make 
her  life  more  adequate  and  satisfying.  And  all  this  he  showed 
in  the  look  of  his  frank,  gray  eyes,  in  the  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  said  good-by  to  her. 

Mme.  de  Netteville's  gaze  followed  him  out  of  the  room — 
the  tall,  boyish  figure,  the  nobly  carried  head.  The  riddle  of 
her  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes  was  hard  to  read.  But 
there  were  one  or  two  persons  living  who  could  have  read  it, 
and  who  could  have  warned  you  that  the  trtie  story  of  Eugenie 
de  Netteville's  life  was  written,  not  in  her  literary  studies  or 
her  social  triumphs,  but  in  various  recurrent  outbreaks  of  un- 
bridled impulse — the  secret,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
shameful  landmarks  of  her  past.  And,  as  persons  of  experi- 
ence, they  could  also  have  warned  you  that  the  cold  intriguer, 
always  mistress  of  herself,  only  exists  in  fiction,  and  that  a 
certain  poisoned  and  feverish  interest  in  the  religious  leader, 
the  young  and  pious  priest,  as  such,  is  common  enough  among 
the  corrupter  women  of  all  societies. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  she  asked  Elsmere  to  dine  "en 
petit  comite^  a  gentleman's  dinner — except  for  ray  cousin, 
Lady  Aubrey  Willert" — to  meet  an  eminent  Liberal  Catholic, 
a  friend  of  ]\[ontalembert's  youth. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  after  the  failure  of  the  Wardlaw  ex- 
periment. Do  what  each  would,  the  sore  silence  between  the 
husband  and  wife  was  growing,  was  swallowing  up  more  of  life. 

"Shall   I   go,  Catherine?"  he  asked,  handing  her  the  note. 

"  It  would  interest  you,"  she  said  gently,  giving  it  back  to 
him  scrupulously,  as  though  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  't. 

He  knelt  down  before  her,  and  put  his  arms  round  her, 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  whicli  had  a  dumb  and  yet  fiery  ap- 
peal written  in   them.     His   heart   was   hungry  for  that  014 
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clinging  dependence,  that  willing  weakness  of  love  her  youth 
had  yielded  him  so  gladly,  instead  of  this  silent  strength  of 
antagonism.  The  memory  of  her  Mure  well  self  flashed  miser- 
ably through  him  as  he  knelt  there,  of  her  delicate  penitence 
toward  him  after  her  first  sight  of  Newcome,  of  their  night 
walks  during  the  Mile  End  epidemic.  Did  he  hold  now  in  his 
arms  only  tlie  ghost  and  shadow  of  that  Murewell  Catherine. 

She  must  have  read  the  reproach,  the  yearning  of  his  look, 
for  she  gave  a  little  shiver,  as  though  bracing  herself  with  a 
kind  of  agony  to  resist. 

"  Let  me  go,  Robert  !  "  she  said  gently,  kissing  him  on  the 
forehead  and  drawing  back.  "  I  hear  Mary  calling  and  nurse 
is  out." 

The  days  went  on,  and  the  date  of  Mme.  de  Netteville's 
dinner-party  had  come  round.  About  seven  o'clock  that 
evening  Catherine  sat  with  the  child  in  the  drawing-room  ex- 
pecting Robert.  He  had  gone  olBf  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  East  End  with  Hugh  Flaxman  to  take  part  in  a  committee 
of  workmen  organized  for  the  establishment  of  a  choral  union 

in   R ,    the   scheme  of  which  had  been  Flaxman's  chief 

contribution  so  far  to  the  Elgood  Street  undertaking. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  she  sat  there  working,  the  windows 
open  on  to  the  bit  of  garden,  where  the  trees  were  already 
withered  and  begrimed,  that  the  air  without  and  her  heart 
within  were  alike  stifling  and  heavy  with  storm.  Something 
must  put  an  end  to  this  oppression,  this  misery  !  She  did  not 
know  herself.  Her  whole  inner  being  seemed  to  her  lessened 
and  degraded  by  this  silent  struggle,  this  fever  of  the.  soul, 
which  made  impossible  all  those  serenities  and  sweetnesses  of 
thought  in  which  her  nature  had  always  lived  of  old.  The 
fight  into  which  fate  had  forced  her  was  destroying  her.  She 
was  drooping  like  a  plant  cut  off  from  all  that  nourished  its  life. 

And  yet  she  never  conceived  it  possible  that  she  should  re- 
linquish that  fight.  Nay,  at  times  there  sprung  up  in  her  now 
a  dangerous  and  despairing  foresight  of  even  worse  things  in 
store.  In  the  middle  of  her  suffering  she  already  began  to 
feel  at  moments  the  ascetic's  terrible  sense  of  compensation. 
What,  after  all,  is  the  Christian  life  but  warfare  ?  "  Z  came 
not  to  send  peace  ^  hut  a  sword!  " 

Yes,  in  these  June  days  Elsmere's  happiness  was  perhaps 
nearer  wreck  than  it  liad  ever  been.  All  strong  natures  grow 
restless  under  such  a  pressure  as  was  now  weighing  on  Cath- 
erine.    Shock  and  outburst  become  inevitable. 

So  she  sat  alone  this  hot  afternoon,  haunted  by  presenti- 
ments, by  vague  terror  for  herself  and  hira  ;  while  the  child 
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tottered  about  her  cooing,  shouting,  kissing,  and  all  impul- 
sively,  witli  a  ceaseless  energy,  like  her  father  ^ 

The  outer  door  opened,  and  she  heard  Robert's  step,  and  ap- 
parently  Mr.  FJaxman's  also.  There  was  a  hurried,  subdued 
word  or  two  in  the  hall,  and  the  two  entered  the  room  where 
she  was  sitting. 

Robert  came,  pressing  back  the  hair  from  his  eyes  wilh  a 
gestui-e  which  with  him  was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
mental  trouble.     Catherine  sprang  up. 

''Robert,  you  look  so  tired'!  an^^l  how  late  you  are  '  "  Then 
as^she  came  nearer  to  him  :  "  And  your  ^o^t— torn-blood  !  " 
1  here  is  nothing  wrong  with  we,  dear,"  he  said  hastily, 
taking  her  hands-"  notliing  !  But  it  has  been  an  awful  after! 
noon.  Flaxman  will  tell  you.  I  must  go  to  this  place,  I  sup- 
pose, though  I  hate  the  thought  of  it  !  Flaxman,  will  you 
tell  her  all  about  it  ?  "  And,  loosing  his  hold,  he  went  heavily 
out  ot  the  room  and  upstairs. 

"  It  has  been  an  accident,"  said  Flaxman  gently,  coming 
forward,  "to  one  of  the  men  of  his  class.  May  we  sit  down, 
Mrs  Elsmere?  lour  husband  and  I  have  gone  through  a 
good  deal  these  last  two  hours."  ^ 

He  sat  down  with  a  long  breath,  evidently  trying  to  regain 
his  ordinarv  even  manner.  His  clothes,  too,  were  covered  lith 
dust,  and  his  hand  shook.  Catherine  stood  before  him  in  con- 
sternation, while  a  nurse  came  for  the  child. 

.  *i  ^T^lll'^  •'''l^  ^^P^"" ""''''  conimittee  at  four  o'clock,"  he  said 
at  last,  though  only  about  half  of  the  men  had  arrived,  when 
there  was  a  great  shouting  and  commotion  outside,  and  a  man 
rushed  in  calling  for  Elsmere.  AVe  ran  out,  found  a  great 
crowd,  a  huge  brewer's  dray  standing  in  the  street,  and  a  man 
run  over.  \  our  husband  pushed  his  way  in.  I  followed,  and, 
to  my  horror  I  found  him  kneeling  by  Charles  Richards  »  " 
Charles  Richards  ?  "  Catherine  repeated  vacantly 

l^Iaxman  looked  up  at  her,  as  though  puzzled  ;  then  a  flash? 
ot  astonishment  passed  over  his  face.  ' 

"  Elsmere  has  never  told  you  of  Charles  Richards,  the  little 
gas-fitter  who  has  been  his  right  hand  for  the  past  three 
months? 

"  No— never,"  she  said  slowly. 

Again  he  looked  astonished  ;  then  he  went  on,  sadly  •  "  a11 
this  spring  lie  has  been  your  husband's  shadow— I  never  saw 
such  devotion  We^  found  him  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  He  had  only  just  left  work,  a  man  said  who  had  been 
with  him,  and  was  running  to  the  meeting.  He  slipped  and 
fell,  crossing  the  street,  which  was  muddy  from  last  night's 
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rain.  The  dray  swung  round  the  corner — the  driver  was 
drunk  or  careless — and  they  went  right  over  hira.  One  foot 
was  a  sickening  sight.  Your  husband  and  I  luckily  knew  how 
to  lift  him  for  the  best.  We  sent  off  for  doctors.  His  home 
was  in  the  next  street,  as  it  happened— nearer  than  any  hospital; 
so  we  carried  him  there.     The  neighbors  were  round  the  door." 

Then  he  stopped  himself. 

"  Shall  I  tell  3'ou  the  whole  story  ?  "  he  said  kindly  ;    "  it  has 
been  a  tragedy!  I  won't  give  you  details  if  you  had  rather  not." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  said,  hurriedly  ;  "  no — tell  me." 

And  she  forgot  to  feel  any  wonder  that  Flaxman,  in  his  chiv- 
alry, should  treat  her  as  though  she  were  a  girl  with  nerves. 

"  Well,  it  was  the  surroundings  that  were  so  ghastly.  When 
we  got  to  the  house  an  old  woman  rushed  at  me — '  His  wife's 
in  there,  but  ye'U  not  find  her  in  her  senses  ;  she's  been  at  it 
from  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  We've  took  the  children 
away.'  I  didn't  know  what  she  meant  exactly  till  we  got  into 
the  little  front  room.  There,  such  a  spectacle  !  A  young 
woman  on  a  chair  by  the  fire  sleeping  heavily,  dead  drunk  ;  the 
breakfast  things  on  the  table,  the  sun  blazing  in  on  the  dust 
and  the  dirt,  and  on  the  woman's  face.  I  wanted  to  carry  him 
into  the  room  on  the  other  side — he  was  unconscious  ;  but  a 
doctor  had  come  up  with  us,  and  made  us  put  him  down  on  a 
bed  there  was  in  the  corner.  Then  we  got  some  brandy  and 
poured  it  down.  The  doctor  examined  him,  looked  at  his  foot, 
threw  something  over  it.  '  Nothing  to  be  done,'  he  said — *  in- 
ternal injuries — he  can't  live  half  an  hour.'  The  next  minute 
the  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes.  They  had  pulled  away  the 
bed  from  the  wall.  Your  husband  was  on  the  further  side,  kneel- 
ing. When  he  opened  his  eyes,clearly  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 
his  wife.  He  half  sprang  up — Elsmere  caught  him — and  gave 
a  horrible  cry — indescribably  horrible.  'At  it  again,  at  it 
again.  3Iy  God!''  Then  he  fell  back  fainting.  They  got  the 
wife  out  of  the  room  between  them — a  perfect  log — you  could 
hear  her  heavy  breathing  from  the  kitchen  opposite.  We  gave 
him  more  brandy  and  he  came  to  again.  He  looked  up  in  your 
husband's  face.  *  She  hasn't  broke  out  for  two  months,'  he 
said,  so  piteouslj",  *two  months — and  now — I'm  done — I'm 
done — ^^and  she'll  just  go  straight  to  the  devil  ! '  And  it  comes 
out,  so  the  neighbors  told  us,  that  for  two  years  or  more  he  had 
been  patiently  trying  to  reclaim  this  woman,  without  a  word 
of  complaint  to  anybody,  though  his  life  must  have  been  a 
dog's  life.  And  now,  on  his  death-bed,  what  seemed  to  be 
breaking  his  heart  was,  not  that  he  was  dying,  but  that  bis 
task  was  snatched  from  him  !  " 
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Flaxman  paused,  and  looked  away  out  of  window.  He 
told  his  stoiy  with  difficulty. 

"  Your  husband  tried  to  comfort  him — promised  that  the 
wife  and  children  should  be  his  special  care,  that  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  save  and  protect  thera  should  be  done. 
And  the  poor  little  fellow  looked  up  at  him,  Avith  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks,  and — and — blessed  him.  'I  cared 
nothing,' he  said,  *  when  you  came.  You've  been— God — to 
me — I've  seen  him — in  you.'  Then  he  asked  us  to  say  some- 
thing. Your  husband  said  verse  after  verse  of  the  Psalms,  of 
the  Gospels,  of  St.  Paul.  His  eyes  grew  filmj^,  but  he  seemed 
every  now  and  then  to  struggle  back  to  life,  and  as  soon  as  he 
caught  Elsmere's  face  his  look  lightened.  Toward  the  last  he 
said  something  we  none  of  us  caught  ;  but  your  husband 
thought  it  was  a  line  from  Emih^  Bronte's  '  Hymn,'  which  he 
said  to  them  last  Sunday  in  lecture." 

He  looked  up  at  her  interrogativel}^,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse in  her  face. 

"  I  asked  him  about  it,"  the  speaker  went  on,  "  as  we  came 
home.  He  said  Grey  of  St.  Anselm's  once  quoted  it  to  him, 
and  he  has  had  a  love  for  it  ever  since." 

"  Did  he  die  v/hile  you  were  there  ?  "  asked  Catherine  pres- 
ently, after  a  silence.  Her  voice  was  dull  and  quiet.  He 
thought  her  a  strange  woman, 

"  No,"  said  Flaxman,  almost  sharply  ;  "  but  by  now  it  must 
be  over.  The  last  sign  of  consciousness  was  the  murmur  of  his 
children's  names.  They  brought  them  in,  but  his  hands  had 
to  be  guided  to  thera.  A  few  minutes  after  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  really  gone,  though  he  still  breathed.  The  doctor 
was  certain  there  would  be  no  more  consciousness.  We  stayed 
nearly  another  hour.  Then  his  brother  came,  and  some  other 
relations,  and  we  left  him.     Oh,  it  is  over  now  !  " 

Hugh  Flaxman  sat  looking  out  into  the  dingy  bit  of  London 
garden.  Penetrated  with  pity  as  he  was,  he  felt  the  presence 
of  Elsmere's  pale,  silent,  unsympathetic  wife  an  oppression. 
How  could  she  receive  such  a  story  in  such  a  way  ? 

The  door  opened  and  Robert  came  in  hurriedl3\ 

"Good-night,  Catherine — he  has  told  you  ?  " 

He  stood  by  her,  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  wistfully  look- 
ing at  her,  the  face  full  of  signs  of  what  he  had  gone  through. 

"Yes,  it  was  terrible  !  "  she  said,  with  an  effort. 

His  face  fell.     He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  went  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Flaxman  suddenly  got  up  and  leaned 
against  the  open  French  window,  looking  keenly  down  on  his 
companion.     A  new  idea  had  stirred  in  him. 
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And  presently,  after  more  talk  of  the  incident  of  the  after- 
noon, and  when  he  had  recovered  his  usual  manner,  he  slipped 
orradually  into  the  subject  of  his  own  experiences  m  ^orth 

% during  the  last  six  months.     He  assumed  all  through 

that  she  knew  as  much  as  there  was  to  know  of  Elsmere's 
work  and  that  she  was  as  much  interested  as  the  normal  \yife 
is  in  iier  hushand's  doings.  His  tact,  his  delicacy,  never  failed 
him  for  a  moment.  But  he  spoke  of  his  own  impressions,  of 
matters  within  his  personal  knowledge.  And  since  the  Easter 
sermon  he  had  been  much  on  Elsmere's  track  ;  he  had  been 
filled  with  curiosity  about  him. 

Catherine  sat  a  little  way  from  him,  her  blue  dress  lying  in 
lono-  folds  about  her,  her  head  bent,  her  long  fingers  crossed 
on  her  lap.  Sometimes  she  gave  him  a  startled  look,  some- 
times she  shaded  her  eyes,  while  her  other  hand  played  silently 
with  her  watch-chain.  Flaxman,  watching  her  closely,  how- 
ever little  he  might  seem  to  do  so,  was  struck  by  her  austere 
and  delicate  beauty  as  he  had  never  been  before. 

She  hardly  spoke  all  through,  but  he  felt  that  she  listened 
without  resistance,  nay,  at  least  that  she  listened  with  a  kind 
of  hunger.  He  went  from  story  to  story,  from  scene  to  scene, 
without  any  excitement,  in  his  most  ordinary  manner,  making 
his  reserves  now  and  then,  expressing  his  own  opinion  when  it 
occurred  to  him,  and  not  always  favorably.  But  gradually 
the  whole  picture  emerged,  began  to  live  before  them.  At 
last  he  hurriedly  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  What  a  time  I  have  kept  you  !     It   has  been  a  relief  to 

talk  to  you."  .,   ,     ,  .  x.- 

"You  have  not  had  dinner  !  "  she  said,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  sudden  nervous  bewilderment  which  touched  him  and 
subtly  changed  his  impression  of  her.  .   ,     ,  ,, 

"  No  matter.     I  will  get  some  at  home.     Good  night ! 

When  he  was  gone  she  carried  the  child  up  to  bed  ;  her 
supper  was  brought  to  her  solitary  in  the  dining-room  ;  and 
afterward  in  the  drawing-room,  where  a  soft  twilight  was 
fading  into  a  soft  and  starlighted  night,  she  mechanically 
brought  out  some  work  for  Mary,  and  sat  bending  over  it  by 
the  window.  After  about  an  hour  she  looked  up  straight 
before  her,  threw  her  work  down,  and  slipped  on  to  the  floor, 
her  head  resting  on  the  chair. 

The  shock,  the  storm,  had  come.  There  for  hours  lay  Cath- 
erine Elsmere  weeping  her  heart  away,  wrestling  with  herself, 
with  memoiy,  with  God.  It  was  the"  greatest  moral  upheaval 
she  had  ever  known— greater  even  than  that  which  had  con- 
vulsed her  life  at  Murewell. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

RoBEET,  tired  and  sick  at  heart,  felt  himsclt  ir>  nc  mood 
this  evening  for  a  dinner  party  in  which  conversation  would 
be  treated  more  or  less  as  a  fine  art.  Liberal  Catholicism  had 
lost  its  charm  ;  his  sympathetic  interest  in  MoDtalembert, 
Lacordaire,  Lamennais,  had  to  be  quickened,  pumped  up  again 
as  '.u  were,  by  great  efforts,  which  were  constantly  relaxed 
within  .  im  as  he  sped  westward  by  the  recurrent  memory  of 
that  misci'able  room,  the  group  of  men,  the  bleeding  hand, 
the  white  dying  face. 

In  Mm.  de  Netteville's  drawing-room  he  found  a  small 
number  of  people  assembled.  M.  de  Querouelle,  a  middle- 
sized,  round-headed  old  gentleman  of  a  familiar  French  type  ; 
Lady  Aubrey,  thinner,  more  lath-like  than  ever,  clad  in  some 
sumptuous  mingling  of  dark  red  and  silver  ;  Lord  Rupert, 
beaming  under  the  recent  introduction  of  a  Land  Purchase 
Bill  for  Ireland,  by  which  he  saw  his  way  at  last  to  wash  his 
hands  of  "  a  beastly  set  of  tenants,"  Mr.  Wharncliffe,  a  young 
private  secretary  with  a  waxed  mustache,  six  feet  of  height, 
and  a  general  air  of  superlativeness  which  demanded  and 
secured  attention  ;  a  famous  journalist,  whose  smiling  self -re- 
pressive look  assured  you  that  he  carried  with  him  tlie  secrets 
of  several  empires  ;  and  one  Sir  John  Headlam,a  little  black- 
haired  Jewish-looking  man  with  a  limp — an  ex-colonial  gov- 
ernor, who  had  made  himself  accepted  in  London  as  an  amus- 
ing fellow,  but  who  was  at  least  as  much  disliked  by  one-half 
of  society  as  he  was  popular  with  the  other. 

"  Purely  for  talk,  you  see,  not  for  show  ! "  said  Mme.  de 
Netteville  to  Robert,  with  a  little  smiling  nod  round  her  circle, 
as  they  stood  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  dinner. 

"  I  shall  hardly  do  my  part,"  he  said  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I 
have  just  come  from  a  very  different  scene." 

She  looked  at  him  with  inquiring  eyes. 

"  A  terrible  accident  in  the  East  End,"  he  said  briefly. 
"  We  won't  talk  of  it.  I  only  mention  it  to  propitiate  you 
beforehand.     Those  things  are  not  forgotten  at  once." 

She  said  no  more,  but,  seeing  that  he  was  indeed  out  of  heart, 
physically  and  mentally,  she  showed  the  most  subtle  considera- 
tion for  him  at  dinner.  M.  de  Querouelle  was  made  to  talk. 
His  hostess  wound  him  up  and  set  him  going,  tune  after  tune. 
He  played  them  all,  and,  by  dint  of  long  practice,  to  perfec- 
tion, in  the  French  way.  A  visit  of  his  youth  to  the  island  grave 
of  Chateaubriand  ;  his  early  memories,  as  a  poetical  asjjirant, 
of  the  magnificent  flatteries  by  wliich  Victor  Hugo  made  him- 
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self  the  god  of  young  romantic  Paris  ;  Lis  talks  with  Montalem- 
bert  in  tlie  days  of  L''Ai'enir ;  his  memories  of  Lamennais's 
sombre  figure,  ot\Maurice  de  Guerin's  feverish  ethereal  charm  ; 
his  account  of  the  opposition  salons  under  the  Empire — they 
had  all  been  elaborated  in  the  course  of  years,  till  every  woid 
fitted  and  each  point  led  to  the  next  with  the  "inevitableness" 
of  true  art.  Robert,  at  first  silent  and  distrait,  found  it  impos- 
sible after  awhile  not  to  listen  with  interest.  He  admired  the 
skill,  too,  of  Mme  de  Netteville's  second  in  the  duet,  the  finish, 
the  alternate  sparkle  and  melancholy  of  it  ;  and  at  last  he  too 
was  drawn  in,  and  found  himself  listened,  to  with  great  benevo- 
lence by  the  Frenchman,  who  had  been  informed  about  him, 
and  regarded  him  indulgently,  as  one  more  curious  specimen  of 
English  religious  provincialisms.  The  journalist,  Mr.  Addle- 
stone,  who  had  won  a  European  reputation  for  wisdom  by  a 
great  scantiness  of  speech  in  society,  coupled  with  the  look  of 
Slinerva's  owl,  attached  himself  to  them  ;  while  Lady  Aubrey, 
Sir  John  Headlam,  Lord  Rupert,  and  Mr.  "Wharncliffe  made  a 
noisier  and  more  dashing  party  at  the  other  end. 

"  Are  you  still  in  your  old  quarters.  Lady  Aubrey  ?  "  asked 
Sir  John  Headlam,  turning  his  old  roguish  face  upon  her. 
"  That  house  of  Xell  Gwynne's,  wasn't  it,  in  Meade  Street  ?  " 

*'  Ob,  dear,  no  !  We  could  only  get  it  up  to  May  this  year, 
and  then  they  made  us  turn  out  for  the  season,  for  the  first  time 
for  ten  years.  There  is  a  tiresome  young  heir  who  has  married 
a  wife  and  wants  to  live  in  it.  I  could  have  left  a  train  of 
gunpowder  and  a  slow  match  behind,  I  was  so  cross !  " 

"Ah — '  Redder  x>our  inieux  faire  sauter  !^  "  said  Sir  John, 
mincing  out  his  pun  as  though  he  loved  it. 

"  Not  bad.  Sir  John,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  calmly,  "  but 
you  have  way  to  make  up.  You  were  so  dull  the  last  time  you 
took  me  in  to  dinner,  that  positively — " 

"  You  began  to  wonder  to  what  I  owed  my  paragraph  in  the 
Societe  dcs  Londres^''  he  rejoined  smiling,  though  a  close 
observer  might  have  seen  an  angry  flash  in  his  little  ej^es.  "  My 
dear  Lady  Aubrey,  it  was  simply  because  I  had  not  seen  you 
for  six  weeks.  Mv  education  had  been  nesflected.  I  o^ot  mv  art 
and  my  literature  from  you.  The  last  time  but  one  we  met,  you 
gave  me  the  cream  of  three  new  French  novels  and  all  the  dra- 
matic scandal  of  the  period.  I  have  lived  on  it  for  weeks. 
By  the  way,  have  you  read  the  '  Princesse  de ?'  " 

He  looked  at  her  audaciously.  The  book  had  affronted 
even  Paris. 

"  I  haven't,"  she  said,  adjusting  her  bracelets,  while  she 
flashed  a  rapier-glance  at  him,  "  but  if  I  had,  I  should  say 
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precisely  the  same.  Lord  Rupert,  will  you  kindly  keep  Sir 
John  in  order  ?  " 

Lord  Rupert  plunged  in  with  the  gallant  floundering  motion 
characteristic  of  him,  while  Mr,  Wharncliffe  followed  like  a 
modern  gun-boat  behind  a  three-decker.  That  young  man  was 
a  delusion.  The  casual  spectator,  to  borrow  a  famous  Cam- 
bridge mot  J  invariably  assumed  that  all  "  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  neglecting  his  duties  he  must  spend  in  adorning  his 
person."  Not  at  all  !  The  temie  of  a  dandy  was  never  more 
cleverly  used  to  mask  the  schemes  of  a  Disraeli  or  the  hard  am- 
bition of  a  Talleyrand  than  in  blaster  Frederick  Wharncliffe, 
who  was  in  reality  going  up  the  ladder  hand  over  hand,  and 
meant  very  soon  to  be  on  the  top  rungs. 

It  was  a  curious  part}^  typical  of  the  house,  and  of  a  certain 
stratum  of  London.  When,  every  now  and  then,  in  the  pauses 
of  their  own  conversation,  Elsmere  caught  something  of  the 
chatter  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  or  when  the 
party  became  fused  into  one  for  a  while  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  a  good  storv  or  the  exhilaration  of  a  personal  skirmish, 
the  Avhole  scene — the  dainty  oval  room,  the  lights,  the  ser- 
vants, the  exquisite  fruit  and  flowers,  the  gleaming  silver,  the 
tapestried  walls — would  seem  to  him  for  an  instant  like  a 
mirage,  a  dream,  yet  with  something  glittering  and  arid  about 
it  which  a  dream  never  has. 

The  hard  self-confidence  of  these  people — did  it  belong  to 
the  same  world  as  that  humblinor  that  heavenlv  self-abandon- 
ment  which  had  shone  on  him  that  afternoon  from  Charles 
Richard's  begrimed  and  blood-stained  face  ?  "  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,''''  he  said  to  himself  once,  with  an  inward  groan. 
"  Why  am  I  here  ?  Why  am  I  not  at  home  with  Catherine  ?  " 

But  Mme.  de  Netteville  was  pleasant  to  him.  He  had  never 
seen  her  so  womanly,  never  felt  more  grateful  for  her  delicate 
social  skill.  As  she  talked  to  him,  or  to  the  Frenchman,  of 
literature,  or  politics,  or  famous  folk,  flashing  her  beautiful 
eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  Sir  John  Headlam  would,  every 
now  and  then,  turn  his  odd  puckered  face  observantly  toward 
the  further  end  of  the  table. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said  afterwards  to  Wharncliffe  as  they 
walked  away  from  the  door  together,  "  she  was  inimitable  to- 
night ;  she  has  more  roles  than  Desforets  !  "  Sir  John  and 
his  hostess  were  very  old  friends. 

Upstairs  smoking  began.  Lady  Aubrey  and  Mme.  de  Nette- 
ville  joining  in.  M.  de  Querouelle,  having  talked  the  best  of 
his  r4pertoire  at  dinner,  was  now  inclined  for  amusement,  and 
bad  diecovered  that  Lady  Aubrey  could  amuse  him,  and  was, 
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moreover,  7ine  belle  personal e.  Mrae.  de  Netteville  was  obliged 
to  give  some  time  to  Lord  Rupert.  The  other  men  stood  chat- 
ting polities  and  the  latest  news,  till  Robert,  conscious  of  a 
complete  failure  of  social  energy,  began  to  look  at  his  watch. 
Instantly  Mme.  de  Xetteville  glided  up  to  him. 

*•' Mr.  Elsmere,  you  have  talked  no  business  to  me,  and  1 
must  know  how  my  affairs  in  Elgood  Street  are  getting  on. 
Come  into  my  little  writing-room."  And  she  led  him  into  a 
tiny  paneled  room  at  the  far  end  of  the  drawing-room  and 
shut  off  from  it  by  a  heavy  curtain,  which  she  now  left  lialf 
drawn, 

**  The  latest?  "  said  Fred  Wharncliffe  to  Lady  Aubrey,  raising 
his  eyebrows  with  the  slightest  motion  of  the  head  toward  the 
writing-room. 

''  I  suppose  so,"  she  said  indifferently  ;  ''  she  is  East-Ending 
for  a  change.  We  all  do  it  nowadays.  It  is  like  Dizzy's  young 
man  who  '  liked  bad  wine,  he  Avas  so  bored  with  good.'  " 

Meanwhile  Mme.  de  Xetteville  was  leaning  against  the  open 
window  of  the  fantastic  little  room,  with  Robert  beside  her. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  had  a  strain,"  she  said  to  him 
abruptly,  after  they  had  talked  business  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  What  has  been  the  matter  ?  " 

He  told  her  Richard's  stoiy  very  shortly.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him  to  give  more  than  the  dryest  outline  of 
it  in  that  room.  His  companion  listened  gravely.  She  was 
an  epicure  in  all  things,  especially  in  moral  sensation,  and  she 
liked  his  moments  oi  reserve  and  strong  self-control.  They 
made  his  general  expansiveness  more  distinguished. 

Presently  there  was  a  pause,  which  she  broke  by  saying  : 

"  I  was  at  your  lecture  last  Sunday — you  didn't  see  me  !  " 

"  Were  you  ?  Ah,  I  remember  a  person  in  black,  and  veiled, 
who  puzzled  me.  I  don't  think  we  want  you  there,  Madame 
de  Xetteville." 

PTis  look  was  pleasant,  but  his  tone  had  some  decision  in  it. 

"  Why  not  ?  Is  it  only  the  artisans  who  have  souls  ?  A  re- 
fomier  should  refuse  no  one." 

"  You  have  your  own  opportunities,"  he  said  quietly  ;  "  I 
think  the  men  prefer  to  have  it  to  themselves  for  the  present. 
Some  of  them  are  dreadfully  in  earnest." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  in  earnest,"  she  said  with  a 
little  wave  of  her  hand  ;  "  or,  at  any  rate,  I  know  better  than 
to  talk  of  earnestness  to  you.'''' 

"  Why  to  me  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  because  you  and  your  like  have  your  fixed  ideas  of  the 
upper  class  and  the  lower.     One  social  type  fills  up  your  hori- 
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zon.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  other,  and,  indeed,  you 
know  nothing  of  any  other/' 

She  looked  at  him  defiantly.  Everything  about  her  to-night 
was  splendid  and  regal — her  dress  of  black  and  white  brocade, 
the  diamonds  at  her  throat,  the  carriage  of  her  head,  nay,  the 
marks  of  experience  and  living  on  the  dark,  subtle  face. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  enough  for  one  life  to  try 
and  make  out  where  the  English  working  class  is  tending  to." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  utterly  wrong.  The  man  who  keeps 
his  eye  only  on  the  lower  class  will  achieve  nothing.  What 
can  the  idealist  do  Avithout  the  men  of  action — the  men  who 
can  take  his  beliefs  and  make  them  enter  by  violence  into  ex- 
isting institutions  ?  And  the  men  of  action  are  to  be  found 
with  W5." 

"  It  hardly  looks  just  now  as  if  the  upper  class  was  to  go  on 
enjoying  a  monopoly  of  them,"  he  said  smiling. 

"  Then  appearances  are  deceptive.  The  populace  supplies 
mass  and  weight — nothing  else.  What  you  want  is  to  touch 
the  leaders,  the  men  and  women  whose  voices  carry,  and  then 
your  populace  would  follow  hard  enough.  For  instance  " — 
as  she  dropped  her  aggressive  tone  and  spoke  with  a  smiling 
kindness — "come  down  next  Saturday  to  my  little  Surrey  cot- 
tage ;  you  shall  see  some  of  these  men  and  women  there,  and  I 
will  make  you  confess  when  you  go  away  that  you  have  prof- 
ited your  workmen  more  by  deserting  them  than  by  staj'ing 
with  them.     Will  you  come  ? 

"  My  Sundaj^s  are  too  precious  to  me  jiist  now,  Madame  de 
Retteville.  Besides,  my  firm  conviction  is  that  the  upper  class 
can  produce  a  Brook  Farm,  but  notliing  more.  The  religious 
movement  of  the  future  will  want  a  vast  effusion  of  feeling  and 
passion  to  carry  it  into  action,  and  feeling  and  passion  are  only 
to  be  generated  in  sufiicient  volume  among  the  masses,  where 
the  vested  interests  of  all  kinds  are  less  tremendous.  You 
upper-class  folk  have  your  part,  of  course.  Woe  betide  you  if 
you  shirk  it — but — " 

"  Oh,  let  us  leave  it  alone,"  she  said  Tvith  a  little  shrug. 
*'  I  know  3'ou  would  give  us  all  the  work  and  refuse  us  all  the 
profits.  We  are  to  starve  for  your  workman,  to  give  him  our 
hearts  and  purses  and  everything  we  have,  not  that  we  may 
hoodwink  him — which  might  be  worth  doing — but  that  he  may 
rule  us.     It  is  too  much  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  dryly,  his  color  rising.  "  Very  well, 
let  it  be  too  much." 

And  dropping  his  lounging  attitude,  he  stood  erect,  and  she 
•aw  that  he  meant  to  be  going.     Her  look  swept  over  him  from 
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head  to  foot — over  the  worn  face  with  its  look  of  sensitive  re- 
finement and  spiritual  force,  the  active  frame,  the  delicate  but 
most  characteristic  hand.  Never  had  any  man  so  attracted 
lier  for  years;  never  had  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  gain  a  hold. 
Eugenie  de  Netteville,  poseiise,  schemer,  woman  of  the  world 
that  she  was,  was  losing  command  of  herself. 

"  What  did  you  really  mean  by  *  worldliness'  and  the  '  world' 
in  your  lecture  iast  Sunday  ?"  she  asked  him  suddenly,  with 
a  little  accent  of  scorn.  "I  thought  your  diatribes  absurd. 
What  you  religious  people  call  the  *  world  '  is  really  only  the 
average  opinion  of  sensible  people  which  neither  you  nor  your 
kind  could  do  without  for  a  day." 

He  smiled,  half  amused  by  her  provocative  tone,  and  de- 
fended himself  not  very  seriousl3\  But  she  threw  all  her 
strength  into  the  argument,  and  he  forgot  that  he  had  meant 
to  go  at  once.  When  she  chose  she  could  talk  admirably,  and 
she  chose  now.  She  had  the  most  aggressive  ways  of  attack- 
ing, and  then,  in  the  same  breath,  the  most  subtle  and  softening 
ways  of  yielding  and,  as  it  were,  of  asking  pardon.  Directly 
her  antagonist  turned  upon  her  he  found  himself  disarmed 
he  knew  not  how.  The  disputant  disappeared,  and  he  felt  the 
woman,  restless,  melancholy,  sympathetic,  hungry  for  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  yet  too  proud  to  make  anj^  direct  bid  for 
either.     It  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested  and  touched. 

Such  at  least  was  the  woman  whom  Robert  Elsmere  felt. 
Whether  in  his  hours  of  intimacy  Avith  her,  twelve  months 
before,  young  Alfred  Evershed  had  received  the  same  impres- 
sion may  be  doubted.  In  all  things  Eugenie  de  Netteville  was 
an  artist. 

Suddenly  the  curtain  dividing  them  from  the  larger  drawing- 
room  was  drawn  back,  and  Sir  John  Headlam  stood  in  the 
doorwaj^  He  had  the  glittering,  amused  eyes  of  a  malicious 
child  as  he  looked  at  them. 

"Very  sorry,  madame,"  he  began,  in  his  high,  cracked  voice. 
*  but  Wharncliffe  and  I  are  off  to  the  New  Club  to  see  Des- 
forets.     They  have  got  her  there  to-night." 

"  Go,"  she  said,  waving  her  hand  to  him  ;  "  I  don't  envy 
you.     She  is  not  what  she  was." 

"  No,  there  is  only  one  person,"  he  said,  bowing  with  gro- 
tesque little  airs  of  gallantry,  "  for  whom  time  stands  still." 

Mme.  de  Netteville  looked  at  him  with  smiling,  half-con- 
temptuous serenity.  He  bowed  again,  this  time  with  ironical 
emphasis,  and  disappeared. 

^  ''  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  back  and  send  them  off,"  she  said, 
rising.     "  But  you  and  I  have  not  had  our  talk  out  yet." 
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She  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-roorn.  Lady  Aubrey  was 
lying  back  on  the  velvet  sofa,  a  little  green  paroquet  that  was 
accustomed  to  wander  tamely  about  the  room  perching  on  her 
hand.  She  was  holding  the  field  against  Lord  Rupert  and  Mr. 
Addlestone  in  a  three-cornered  duel  of  wits,  while  M.  de 
Querouelle  sat  by,  his  plump  hands  on  his  knees,  applauding. 

They  all  rose  as  their  hostess  came  in. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Aubrey,  "  it  is  disgracefully  early, 
but  my  countrj^  before  pleasure.  It  is  the  Foreign  Office  to- 
night, and  since  James  took  office  I  can't  with  decency  absent 
myself.  I  had  rather  be  a  scullery-maid  than  a  minister's  wife. 
Lord  Rupert,  I  will  take  j'^ou  on  if  you  want  a  lift." 

She  touched  Mme.  de  Netteville's  cheek  with  her  lips,  nod- 
ding to  the  other  men  present,  and  went  out,  her  fair,  stag-like 
head  well  in  the  air,  "chaffing"  Lord  Rupert,  who  obediently 
followed  her,  performing  marvelous  feats  of  agility  in  his  de- 
sire to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  superb  train  sweeping  behind 
her.  It  always  seemed  as  if  Lady  Aubrey  could  have  had  no 
childhood,  as  if  she  must  always  have  had  just  that  voice  and 
those  eyes.  Tears  she  could  never  have  shed,  not  even  as  a 
baby  over  a  broken  toy.  Besides,  at  no  period  of  her  life  could 
she  have  looked  upon  a  lost  possession  as  anything  else  than 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  one. 

The  other  men  took  their  departure  for  one  reason  or  another. 
It  was  not  late,  but  London  was  in  full  swing,  and  M.  de  Que- 
rouelle talked  with  gusto  of  four  "At  homes  "  still  to  be  grap- 
pled with. 

As  she  dismissed  Mr.  Wharncliffe,  Robert  too  held  out  his 
hand. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  quick  impetuousness,  "no;  I  want 
my  talk  out.  It  is  barely  half-past  ten,  and  neither  of  ua 
want  to  be  racing  about  London  to-night." 

Elsmere  had  always  a  certain  lack  of  social  decision,  and  he 
lingered  rather  reluctantly — for  another  ten  minutes,  as  he 
supposed. 

She  threw  herself  into  a  low  chair.  The  windows  were  open 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  roar  of  Piccadilly  and  Sloane 
Street  came  borne  in  u])on  the  warm  night  air.  Her  superb 
dark  head  stood  out  against  a  stand  of  yellow  lilies  close  behind 
her,  and  the  little  paroquet,  bright  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
tropics  perched  now  on  her  knee,  now  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
touched  every  now  and  then  by  quick,  unsteady  fingers. 

Then  an  incident  followed  which  Elsmere  remembered  to 
his  dying  day  with  shame  and  humiliation. 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  their  being  left  alone  a 
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woman  who  was  five  years  his  senior  had  made  him  what  was 
practically  a  confession  of  love — had  given  him  to  understand 
that  she-  knew  what  were  the  relations  between  himself  and 
his  wife — and  had  implored  him  with  the  quick  breath  of  an 
indescribable  excitement  to  see  what  a  Avoman's  sympathj^  and 
a  woman's  unique  devotion  could  do  for  the  causes  he  had  at 
heart. 

The  truth  broke  upon  Elsmere  very  slowly,  awakening  in 
5nm,  when  at  last  it  was  unmistakable,  a  swift  agony  of  repul- 
feion,  which  his  most  friendly  biographer  can  only  regard  with 
a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction.  For  after  all  there  is  an  amount 
of  innocence  and  absent-mindedness  in  matters  of  daily  human 
life  which  is  not  only  niaiserie,  but  comes  very  near  to  moral 
wrong.  In  this  crowded  world  a  man  has  no  business  to  walk 
about  with  his  eyes  always  on  the  stars.  His  stumbles  may 
liave  too  many  consequences,  A  harsh  but  a  salutary  truth. 
If  Elsmere  noticed  it,  it  was  bitterly  taught  him  during  a  ter- 
rible half -hour.  When  the  half-incoherent  enigmatical  sen- 
tences, to  which  he  listened  at  first  with  a  perplexed  surprise, 
began  gradually  to  define  themselves  ;  when  he  found  a 
woman  roused  and  tragically  beautiful  between  him  and  escape ; 
when  no  determination  on  his  part  not  to  understand,  when 
nothing  he  could  say  availed  to  protect  her  from  herself; 
when  they  were  at  last  face  to  face  Avith  a  confession  and  an 
appeal  which  were  a  disgrace  to  both — then  at  last  Elsmere 
paid  "  in  one  minute  glad  life's  arrears  " — the  natural  penalty 
of  an  optimism,  a  boundless  faith  in  human  nature,  with  which 
life,  as  we  know  it,  is  inconsistent. 

How  he  met  the  softness,  the  grace,  the  seduction  of  a 
woman  who  was  an  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  fascination  he 
never  kncAv.  In  memory  afterward  it  was  all  a  ghostly  mirage 
to  him.  The  low  voice,  the  splendid  dress,  the  scented  room 
came  back  to  him,  and  a  confused  memory  of  his  OAvn  futile 
struggle  to  ward  oif  what  she  was  bent  on  saying — little  else. 
He  had  been  maladroit,  he  thought,  had  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  Any  man  of  the  world  of  his  acquaintance,  he  be- 
lieved, trampling  on  himself  would  have  done  better. 

But  when  the  softness  and  the  grace  Avere  all  lost  in  smart 
humiliation,  Avhen  the  Mme.  de  Netteville  of  ordinary  life  dis- 
appeared, and  something  took  her  place  Avhich  was  like  a  coarse 
and  malignant  underself  suddenly  brought  into  the  light  of 
day — from  that  point  ouAvard,  in  after-days,  he  remembered 
it  all. 

" ....  I  knoAV,"  cried  Eugenie  de  Netteville  at  last,  stand- 
ing at  bay  before  him,  her  hands  locked  before  her,  her  white 
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lips  quivering,  when  her  cup  of  shame  was  full,  and  her  one 
impulse  was  left  to  strike  the  man  who  had  humiliated  her — 
*'  I  know  that  you  and  your  puritanical  wife  are  miserable — 
miserable.  What  is  the  use  of  denying  facts  that  all  the  world 
can  see,  that  you  have  taken  pains,"  and  she  laid  a  fierce,  de- 
liberate emphasis  on  each  word,  "  all  the  world  shall  see?  There 
— let  your  wife's  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  your  own  obvious 
relation  to  her,  be  vaj  excuse,  if  I  wanted  any;  but,"  and  she 
shrugged  her  white  shoulders  passionately,  "I  want  none.  I  * 
am  not  responsible  to  your  petty  codes.  Nature  and  feeling  arel 
enough  for  rae.     I  saw  you  wanting  sympathy  and  affection — " 

•'  My  wife. ! "  cried  Robert,  hearing  nothing  but  that  one 
word.  And  then,  his  glance  sweeping  over  the  woman  before 
him,  he  made  a  stern  step  forward. 

"  Let  me  go,  Madame  de  Netteville,  let  me  go,  or  I  shall 
forget  that  you  are  a  woman  and  I  a  man,  and  that  in  some 
way  I  can  not  understand  my  own  blindness  and  folly — " 

"  Must  have  led  to  this  most  undesirable  scene,"  she  said 
with  mocking  suddenness,  throwing  herself,  however,  effectu- 
ally in  his  Ma3\  Then  a  change  came  over  her,  and  erect, 
ghastly  white,  with  frowning  brow  and  shaking  limbs,  a  baffled 
and  smarting  woman  with  whom  every  restraint  had  fallen 
away,  she  let  loose  upon  him  a  torrent  of  gall  and  bitterness 
which  he  could  not  have  cut  short  without  actual  violence. 

He  stood  proudly  enduring  it,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  what  seemed  to  him  an  outbreak  of  mania  should  have 
spent  itself.  But  suddenly  he  caught  Catherine's  name  coupled 
with  some  contemptuous  epithet  or  other,  and  his  self-control 
failed  him.  With  flashing  eyes  he  went  close  up  to  her  and 
took  her  wrists  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

"  You  shall  not,"  he  said,  beside  himself,  "you  shall  not! 
What  have  I  done — what  has  she  done — that  you  should  allow 
yourself  such  words  ?     My  poor  wife  ! "  ' 

A  passionate  flood  of  self-reproachful  love  was  on  his  lips.\ 
He  choked  it  back.  It  was  a  desecration  that  her  name  should 
be  mentioned  in  that  room.  But  he  dropped  the  hand  he  held 
The  fierceness  died  out  of  his  eyes.  His  companion  stood  be- 
side him  panting,  breathless,  afraid. 

"  Thank  God,"  he  said  slowlj^,  "  thank  God  for  yourself  and 
me  that  I  love  my  wife  !  I  am  not  worthy  of  her — doubly  un- 
worthy, since  it  has  been  possible  for  any  human  being  to 
suspect  for  one  instant  that  I  was  ungrateful  for  the  blessing 
of  her  love,  that  I  could  ever  forget  and  dishonor  her  !  But 
worthy  or  not —  No  ! — no  matter!  Madame  de  Netteville, 
let  me  go,  and  forget  that  such  a  person  exists,** 
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She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment^  at  the  stern  man- 
liness of  the  face  which  seemed  in  this  half -hour  to  have  grown 
older,  at  the  attitude  with  its  mingled  dignity  und  appeal.  In 
that  second  she  realized  what  she  had  done  and  what  she  had 
forfeited;  she  measured  the  gulf  between  herself  and  the  man 
before  her.  But  she  did  not  flinch.  Still  holding  him,  as  it 
were,  with  menacing,  defiant  eyes,  she  moyed  aside,  she  waved 
her  hand  with  a  contemptuous  gesture  of  dismissal.  He  bowed, 
passed  her,  and  the  door  shut.  * 

For  nearly  an  hour  afterward Elsmere  wandered  blindly  and 
aimlessly  through  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  park. 

The  sensitive  optimist  nature  was  all  unhinged,  felt  itself 
wrestling  in  the  grip  of  dark,  implacable  things,  uj^held  by  a 
eingle  thread  above  that  moral  abyss  which  yawns  beneath  us 
all,  into  which  the  individual  life  sinks  so  easily  to  ruin  and 
nothingness.  At  «uch  moments  a  man  realizes  within  himself, 
within  the  circle  of  consciousness,  the  germs  of  all  things 
hideous  and  vile.  "  Save  for  the  grace  of  God^"*  he  says  to 
himself,  shuddering,  "  save  only  for  the  grace  of  God — " 

Contempt  for  himself,  loathing  for  life  and  its  possibilities, 
as  he  had  just  beheld  them  ;  moral  tumult,  pity,  remorse,  a 
stinging  self-reproach — all  these  things  wrestled  within  him. 
What,  preach  to  others,  and  stumble  himself  into  such  mire  as 
this  ?  Talk  loudly  of  love  and  faith,  and  make  it  possible  all 
the  time  that  a  fellow  human  creature  should  think  you  capa- 
ble at  a  pinch  of  the  worst  treason  against  both  ? 

Elsmere  dived  to  the  very  depths  of  his  own  soul  that  night. 
Was  it  all  the  natural  consequence  of  a  loosened  bond,  of  a 
wretched  relaxation  of  effort — a  wretched  acquiescence  in  some- 
thing second  best  ?  Had  love  been  cooling  ?  Had  it  simply 
ceased  to  make  the  trouble  love  must  take  to  maintain  itself  ? 
And  had  this  horror  been  the  subtle,  inevitable  Xemesis  ? 

All  at  once,  under  the  trees  of  the  park,  Elsmere  stopped 
for  a  moment  in  the  darkness,  and  bared  his  head,  with  the 
passionate,  reverential  action  of  a  devotee  before  his  saint.  The 
lurid  image  which  had  been  pursuing  him  gave  way,  and  in  its 
place  came  the  image  of  a  new-made  mother,  her  child  close 
within  her  sheltering  arm.  Ah  I  it  was  all  plain  to  him  now. 
The  moral  tempest  had  done  its  work. 

One  task  of  all  tasks  had  been  set  him  from  the  beginning — 
to  kecj)  his  wife's  love  !  If  she  had  slipped  away  from  him,  to 
the  injury  and  moral  lessening  of  both,  on  his  cowardice,  on 
his  clumsiness,  be  the  blame  !  Above  all,  on  his  fatal  power 
of  absorbing  himself  in  a  hundred  outside  interests,controversy« 
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literature,  society.  Even  his  work  seemed  to  have  lost  half  its 
sacredness.  If  there  be  a  canker  at  the  root,  no  matter  how 
large  the  show  of  leaf  and  blossom  overhead,  there  is  but  the 
more  to  wither  !  Of  what  worth  is  any  success,  but  that  which 
is  grounded  deep  on  the  rock  of  personal  love  and  duty  ? 

Oh  !  let  him  go  back  to  her  ! — wrestle  with  her,  open  his 
heart  again,  try  new  ways,  make  new  concessions.  How  faint 
the  sense  of  her  trial  has  been  growing-  within  him  of  late!  hers 
which  had  once  been  more  terrible  to  him  than  his  own  !  He 
feels  the  special  teliiptations  of  his  own  nature;  he  throws  him- 
self, humbled,  convicted,  at  her  feet.  The  woman,  the  scene 
he  has  left,  is  effaced,  blotted  out  by  the  natural  intense  reac- 
tion of  remorseful  love. 

'  So  he  sped  homeward  at  last  through  the  noise  ol  Oxford 
Street,  seeing,  hearing  nothing.  He  opened  his  own  door,  and 
let  himself  into  the  dim,  silent  house.  How  the  moment  re- 
called to  him  that  other  supreme  moment  of  his  life  at  Mure- 
well  !  No  light  in  the  drawing-room.  He  went  upstairs  and 
softly  turned  the  handle  of  her  room  door. 

Inside  the  room  seemed  to  him  nearly  dark.  But  the  window 
was  wide  open.  The  free,  loosely  growing  branches  of  the 
plane-tree  made  a  dark,  delicate  net-work  against  the  lumi- 
nous blue  of  the  night.  A  cool  air  came  to  him  laden  with  an 
almost  rural  scent  of  earth  and  leaves.  By  the  window  sat  a 
white,  motionless  figure.  As  he  closed  the  door  it  rose  and 
walked  toward  him  without  a  word.  Instinctively  Robert  felt 
that  something  unknown  to  him  had  been  passing  here.  He 
paused  breathless,  expectant. 

She  came  to  him.  She  linked  her  cold  trembling  fingers 
round  his  neck. 

"  Robert,  I  have  been  waiting  so  long — it  was  so  late  !  I 
thought — "  and  she  choked  down  a  sob — "  perhaps  something 
has  happened  to  him,  we  are  separated  forever,  and  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  tell  him.  Robert,  Mr.  Flaxman  talked  to 
me  ;  he  opened  my  eyes  :  I  have  been  so  cruel  to  you,  so 
hard  !  I  have  broken  my  vow.  I  don't  deserve  it  ;  but — 
Robert  /—'' 

She  had  spoken  with  extraordinary  self-command  till  the 
last  word,  which  fell  into  a  smothered  cry  for  pardon.  Cath- 
erine Elsmere  had  very  little  of  the  soft  clingingness  which 
makes  the  charm  of  a  certain  type  of  woman.  Each  phrase 
she  had  spoken  had  seemed  to  take  with  it  a  piece  of  her  life. 
She  trembled  and  tottered  in  her  husband's  arms. 

He  bent  over  her  with  half -articulate  words  of  amazement, 
of  passion,     He  led  her  to  lu^-  T'liair^  andj  kneeling  befom  her. 
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he  tried,  so  far  as  the  emotion  of  both  would  let  him,  to  make 
her  realize  what  was  in  his  ovm  heart,  the  penitence  and  long- 
ing which  had  winged  his  return  to  her.  Without  a  mention 
of  Mme.  deNetteville'sname,  indeed  !  That  horror  she  should 
never  know.  But  it  was  to  it,  as  he  held  his  w^fe,  he  owed 
his  poignant  sense  of  something  half  jeopardized  and  wholly 
recovered  ;  it  was  that  consciousness  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  ignorant  of  it  as  Catherine  was  then  and  always,  which 
gave  the  peculiar  epoch-making  force  to  this  sacred  and  critical, 
liour  of  their  lives.  But  she  would  hear  nothing  of  his  self- 
blame — nothing.     She  put  her  hand  across  his  lips. 

"  I  have  seen  things  as  they  are,  Robert,"  she  said,  very 
simply  ;  '*'  while  I  have  been  sitting  here,  and  downstairs,  after 
Mr.  Flaxman  left  me.  You  were  right — I  icould  not  under- 
stand. And,  in  a  sense,  I  shall  never  understand.  I  can  not 
change,"  and  her  voice  broke  into  piteousness.  "  My  Lord  is 
my  Lord  always  ;  but  he  is  yours,  too.  Oh,  I  know  it,  say 
what  you  will  !  That  is  what  has  been  hidden  from  me  ;  that 
is  what  my  trouble  has  taught  me  ;  the  powerlessness,  the 
worthlessness  of  words.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth.  I 
should  never  have  felt  it  so  but  for  this  fiery  furnace  of  pain. 
But  I  have  been  wandering  in  strange  places,  through  strange 
thoughts.  God  has  not  one  language,  but  many.  I  have 
dared  to  think  he  had  but  one,  the  one  I  knew.  I  have  dared  " 
— and  she  faltered — "  to  condemn  your  faith  as  no  faith.  Oh  ! 
I  lay  there  so  long  in  tlie  dark  downstairs,  seeing  you  by  that 
bed  ;  I  heard  jowy  voice,  I  crept  to  your  side.  Jesus  was 
there,  too.  Ah,  he  was — he  was  !  Leave  me  that  comfort ! 
What  are  you  saying  ?  Wrong — you?  Unkind?  Your  wife 
knows  nothing  of  it.  Oli,  did  you  think  when  you  came  in 
just  now  before  dinner  that  I  didn't  care,  that  I  had  a  heart  of 
stone?  Did  you  think  I  had  broken  my  solemn  promise,  my 
vow  to  you  to  you  the  day  at  Murew^ell  ?  So  I  have  a  hundred 
times  over.  I  made  it  in  ignorance  ;  I  had  not  counted  the 
cost — how  could  I  ?  It  was  all  so  new,  so  strange.  I  dare 
not  make  it  again,  the  will  is  so  weak,  circumstances  so  strong. 
But  oh  !  take  me  back  into  your  life  !  Hold  me  there  !  Re- 
mind me  always  of  this  night  ;  convict  me  out  of  my  own 
mouth  !  But  I  icill  learn  my  lesson  ;  I  will  learn  to  hear  the 
two  voices,  the  voice  that  speaks  to  you  and  the  voice  that 
speaks  to  me — T  must.  It  is  all  plain  to  me  now.  It  has  been 
appointed  me." 

Then  she  broke  down  into  a  kind  of  weariness,  and  fell  back 
in  her  chair,  her  delicate  fingers  straying  with  soft,  childish 
touch  over  his  hair. 
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**  But  I  am  past  thinking.  Let  us  bury  it  all  and  begin 
again.     Words  are  nothing." 

Strange  ending  to  a  day  of  torture  !  As  she  towered  above 
him  in  the  dimness,  white  and  pure  and  drooping,  her  force  of 
nature  all  dissolved,  lost  in  this  new  heavenly  weakness  of 
love,  he  thought  of  the  man  who  passed  through  the  place  of 
sin  and  the  place  of  expiation,  and  saw  at  last  the  ros\^  light 
creeping  along  the  east,  caught  the  white  moving  figures,  and 
that  sweet  distant  melody  rising  through  the  luminous  air, 
which  announced  to  him  the  approach  of  Beatrice  and  the 
nearness  of  those  "shining  table-lands  whereof  our  God  him- 
self is  moon  and  sun."  For  eternal  life,  the  ideal  state  is 
not  something  future  and  distant.  Dante  knew  it  when  he 
talked  of  "  quellaque  imparadisa  la  tnia  menta.'''*  Paradise  is 
here,  visible  and  tangible  by  mortal  eyes  and  hands,  whenever 
self  is  lost  in  loving,  whenever  the  narrow  limits  of  personality 
are  beaten  down  by  the  inrush  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  saddest  moment  in  the  lives  of  these  two  persons  whose 
history  we  have  followed  for  so  long  was  over  and  done  with. 
Henceforward  to  the  end  Elsmere  and  his  wife  were  lovers  as 
of  old. 

But  that  day  and  night  left  even  deeper  marks  on  Robert 
than  on  Catherine.  Afterward  she  gradually  came  to  feel, 
running  all  through  his  views  of  life,  a  note  sterner,  deeper, 
maturer  than  any  present  there  before.  The  reasons  for  it 
were  unknown  to  her,  though  sometimes  her  own,  tender,  ig- 
norant remorse  supplied  them.  But  they  were  hidden  deep  in 
Elsmere's  memory. 

A  few  days  afterward  he  was  casually  told  that  Mme.  de 
Netteville  had  left  England  for  some  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  After  awhile  the  extrav- 
agance of  his  self-blame  abated.  He  saw  things  as  they  were 
— without  morbidness.  But  a  certain  boyish  carelessness  of 
mood  he  never  afterward  quite  recovered.  Men  and  women 
of  all  classes,  and  not  onl}^  among  the  poor,  became  more  real 
and  more  tragic — moral  truths  more  awful — to  him.  It  was 
the  ])enalty  of  a  highly  strung  nature  set  with  exclusive  inten- 
sity toward  certain  spiritual  ends. 

On  the  first  opportunity  after  that  conversation  with  Hugh 
Flaxman  which  had  so  deeply  affected  her,  Catherine  accom- 
panied Elsmere  to  his  Sunday  lecture.  He  tried  a  little,  ten- 
derly, to  dissuade  her.  But  sl.e  went,  shrinking  and  yet  de- 
termined. 
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She  bad  Dot  heard  him  speak  in  public  since  that  last  sermon 
of  his  in  Murewell  Church,  every  detail  of  whicli  by  lono- 
brooding  had  been  burned  into  her  mind.  The  bare  Elgood 
Street  room,  the  dingy  outlook  on  the  high  walls  of  a  ware- 
house opposite,  the  lines  of  blanched,  quick-eyed  artisans,  the 
dissent  from  what  she  loved,  and  he  had  once  loved,  implied 
in  everything,  the  lecture  itself,  on  the  narratives  of  the  Pas- 
sion ;  it  was  all  exquisitely  painful  to  her,  and,  yet,  yet  she 
was  glad  to  be  there. 

Afterward  Wardlaw,  with  the  brusque  remark  to  Elsmere 
that  "  any  fool  could  see  he  was  getting  done  up,"  insisted  on 
taking  the  children's  class.  Catherine,  too,  had  been  im- 
pressed, as  she  saw  Robert  raised  a  little  above  her  in  the  glare 
of  many  windows,  with  the  sudden  perception  that  the  worn, 
exhausted  look  of  the  preceding  summer  had  returned  upon 
him.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Wardlaw  with  a  quick,  warm 
word  of  thanks.  He  glanced  at  her  curiously.  What  had 
brought  her  there,  after  all  ? 

Then  Robert,  protesting  that  he  w^as  being  ridiculously  cod- 
dled, and  that  Wardlaw  was  much  more  in  want  of  a  holiday 
than  he,  was  canied  off  to  the  Embankment,  and  the  two  spent 
a  happy  hour  wandering  westward,  Somerset  House,  the 
bridgeSjthe  Westminster  towers  rising  before  them  into  the  haze 
of  the  June  afternoon.  A  little  fresh  breeze  came  off  the 
river  ;  that,  or  his  wife's  hand  on  his  arm,  seemed  to  put  new 
life  into  Elsmere.  And  she  walked  beside  him,  talked  frankly, 
heart  to  heart,  with  flashes  of  her  old  sweet  gayety,  as  she  had 
not  talked  for  months. 

Deep  in  her  mystical  sense  all  the  time  lay  the  belief  in  a 
final  restoration,  in  an  all-atoning  moment,  perhaps  at  the  very 
end  of  life,  in  which  the  blind  would  see,  the  doubter  be  con- 
vinced. And  meanwhile,  the  blessedness  of  this  peace,  this  sur- 
render !  Surely  the  air  this  afternoon  was  pure  and  life-giving 
for  them,  the  bells  rang  for  them,  the  trees  were  green  for  them! 

He  had  need  in  the  week  that  followed  of  all  that  she  had 
given  back  to  him.  For  Mr.  Grey's  illness  had  taken  a  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  turn.  It  seemed  to  be  the  issue  of  long 
ill-health,  and  the  doctors  feared  that  there  were  no  resources 
of  constitution  left  to  carry  him  through  it.  Every  day  some 
old  St.  Anselm's  friend  on  the  spot  wrote  to  Elsmere,  and  with 
each  post  the  news  grew  more  despairing.  Since  Elsmere  had 
left  Oxford  he  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  oc- 
casions on  which  he  and  Grey  had  met  face  to  face.  But  for 
him,  as  for  many  another  man  of  our  time,  Henry  Grey's  in- 
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fluence  was  not  primarily  an  influence  of  personal  contact. 
His  mere  life,  that  be  was  there,  on  English  soil,  witiiin  a 
measurable  distance,  had  been  to  Elsmere  in  his  darkest 
moments  one  of  his  thoughts  of  refuge.  At  a  time  when  a 
religion  which  can  no  longer  be  believed  clashes  with  a  skep- 
ticism full  of  danger  to  conduct,  every  such  witness  as  Grey 
to  the  power  of  a  new  and  coming  truths  holds  a  special  place 
in  tlie  hearts  of  men  who  can  neither  accept  fairy  tales,  nor 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  world  without  faith.  The  saintly 
life  grows  to  be  a  beacon,  a  witness.  Men  cling  to  it  as  they 
have  always  clung  to  each  other,  to  the  visible  and  the  tangi- 
ble ;  as  the  elders  of  Miletus,  though  the  Way  lay  before 
them,  clung  to  the  man  who  had  set  their  feet  therein,  "-sor- 
rowing  most  of  all  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

The  accounts  grew  worse — all  friends  shut  out,  no  possibility 
of  last  words — the  whole  of  Oxford  moved  and  sorrowing. 
Then  at  last,  on  a  Friday,  came  the  dreaded  expected  letter  : 
"  He  is  gone  !  He  died  early  this  morning,  without  pain,  con- 
scious almost  to  the  end.  He  mentioned  several  friends  by 
name,  you  among  them,  during  the  night.  The  funeral  is  to 
be  on  Tuesday.     You  will  be  here,  of  course." 

Sad  and  memorable  day  !  By  an  untoward  chance  it  fell  in 
Commemoration  week,  and  Robert  found  the  familiar  streets 
teeming  with  life  and  noise,  under  a  showery,  uncertain  sky, 
which  every  now  and  then  would  send  the  bevies  of  lightly- 
gowned  maidens,  with  their  mothers  and  attendant  squires, 
skurrying  for  shelter,  and  leave  the  roofs  and  pavements 
glistening.  He  walked  up  to  St.  Ansel m's — found,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  to  be  in  the  chapel, 
the  rest  in  the  cemetery',  and  then  mounted  the  well-known 
staircase- to  Langham's  rooms.  Langham  was  apparently  in 
his  bedroom.  Lunch  was  on  the  table — the  familiar  commons, 
the  familiar  toast  and  water.  There,  in  a  recess,  were  the  same 
splendid  wall  maps  of  Greece  he  had  so  often  consulted  after 
lecture.  There  was  the  little  case  of  coins,  with  the  gold 
Alexanders  he  had  handled  with  so  much  covetous  reverence 
at  eighteen.  Outside,  the  irregular  quadrangle  with  its  drip- 
ping trees  stretched  before  liim  ;  the  steps  of  the  new  Hall, 
now  the  shower  was  over,  were  crowded  with  gowned  figures.  It 
might  have  been  yesterday  that  he  had  stood  in  that  room  blush- 
ing with  awkward  pleasure  under  Mr.  Grey's  salutation. 

The  bedroom  door  was  opened  and  Langham  came  in. 

"  Elsmere  !     But  of  course  I  expected  you." 

His  voice  seemed  to  Robert  curiousl}''  changed.  There  was 
a  flatness  in  it,  an  absence  of  positive  cordiality  which  was 
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new  to  him  in  any  gi'eeting  of  Langham's  to  himself,  and  had 
a  chilling  effect  upon  him.  The  face,  too,  was  changed. 
Tint  and  expression  were  both  dulled  ;  its  marble-like  sharp- 
ness and  finish  had  coarsened  a  little,  and  the  figure,  which 
had  never  possessed  the  erectness  of  youth,  had  now  the 
pinched  look  and  the  confirmed  stoop  of  the  valetudinarian. 

"  I  did  not  write  to  you,  Elsmere,"  he  said  immediately,  as 
though  in  anticipation  of  what  the  other  would  be  sure  to  say; 
"  I  knew  Nothing  but  what  the  bulletins  said,  and  I  was  told 
that  Cathcart  wrote  to  you.  It  is  many  years  now  since  I 
have  seen  much  of  Grey.  Sit  down  and  have  some  lunch. 
We  have  time,  but  not  too  much  time." 

Robert  took  a  few  mouthfuls.  Langham  was  diffident, 
talked  disconnectedly  of  trifles,  and  Robert  was  soon  pain> 
fully  conscious  that  the  old  sympathetic  bond  between  them 
no  longer  existed.  Presently,  Langham,  as  though  with  an 
effort  to  remember,  asked  after  Catherine,  then  inquired  what 
he  was  doing  in  the  w^ay  of  writing,  and  neither  of  them 
mentioned  the  name  of  Leyburn.  They  left  the  table  and  sat 
spasmodically  talking,  in  reality  expectant.  And  at  last  the 
sound  present  already  in  both  minds  made  itself  heard — the 
first  long  solitary  stroke  of  the  chapel  bell.- 

Robert  covered  his  ej^es. 

"  Do  vou  remember  in  this  room,  Langham,  you  introduced 
us  first  V' 

"  I  remember,"  replied  the  other  abruptly.  Then,  with  a 
half-cynical,  half-melancholy  scrutiny  of  his  companion,  he 
said,  after  a  pause  :  "  What  a  faculty  of  hero-worship  you 
have  always  had,  Elsmere  !  " 

"  Do  3^ou  know  anything  of  the  end?"  Robert  asked  him 
presently,  as  that  tolling  bell  seemed  to  bring  the  strong  feel- 
ing beneath  more  irresistibly  to  the  surface. 

"  No,  I  never  asked,"  cried  Langham,  Tvith  sudden  harsh 
animation.  "  What  purpose  could  be  served  ?  Deatli  should 
be  avoided  by  the  living.  We  have  no  business  with  it.  Do 
what  we  will,  we  can  not  rehearse  our  own  parts.  And  the 
sight  of  other  men's  performances  helps  us  no  more  than  the 
sight  of  a  great  actor  gives  the  dramatic  gift.  All  they  do 
for  us  is  to  imperil  the  little  nerve,  break  through  the  little 
calm,  we  have  left." 

Elsmere's  hand  dropped,  and  he  turned  round  to  him  wdth  a 
flashing  smile. 

"Ah — I  know  it  now — you  loved  him  still." 

Langham,  who  was  standing,  looked  down  on  him  som- 
berly, yet  more  indulgently. 
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"  How  much  you  always  made  of  feeling,"  he  said  after  a 
little  pause,  "  in  a  world  where,  according  to  me,  our  chief 
object  sliould  be  not  to  feel." 

Then  he  began  to  hunt  for  his  cap  and  gown.  In  another 
minute  tlie  two  made  part  of  the  crowd  in  the  front  quad- 
rangle, where  the  rain  was  sprinkling,  and.  the  insistent  grief- 
laden  voice  of  the  bell  rolled,  from  pause  to  pause,  above  tlie 
gowned  figures,  spreading  thence  in  wide  waves  of  mourning 
sound  over  Oxford. 

The  chapel  services  passed,  over  Robert  like  a  solemn, 
patlietic  dream. 

Tlie  lines  of  undergraduate  faces,  the  provost's  white  head, 
the  voice  of  the  chaplain  reading,  the  full  male  unison  of  the 
voices  replying — how  they  carried  him  back  to  the  day  wlien  as 
a  lad  from  school  he  had  sat  on  one  of  the  chancel  benches  be- 
side his  mother,  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the  subtle  j^iin- 
plicity,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  paradox,  of  the  provost's 
preaching  !  Just  opposite  to  where  he  sat  now.  with  Langham, 
Grey  had  sat  that  first  afternoon  ;  the  freshman's  curious  eyes 
had  been  drawn  again  and  again  to  the  dark,  massive  head,  the 
face  with  its  look  of  reposeful  force,  of  righteous  strength. 
During  the  le'sson  from  Corinthians,  Elsmere's  thoughts  were 
irrelevantly  busy  with  all  sorts  of  mundane  memories  of  the 
dead.  What  was  especially  present  to  him  was  a  series  of  Lib- 
eral election  meetings  in  which  Grey  had  taken  a  warm  part, 
and  in  which  he  himself  had  helped  just  before  he  took  Orders. 
A  hundred  odd,  incongruous  details  came  back  to  Robert  now 
with  poignant  force.  Grey  had  been  to  him  at  one  time  prim- 
arily the  professor,  the  philosopher,  the  representative  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  life  of  the  university  ;  now,  fresh  from 
his  own  grapple  with  London  and  its  life,  what  moved,  him 
most  was  the  memory  of  the  citizen,  the  friend  and  brother  of 
common  man,  the  thinker  who  had  never  shirked  action  in  the 
name  of  thought,  for  whom  conduct  had  been  from  beginning 
to  end  the  first  reality. 

The  procession  through  the  streets  afterward,  which  con- 
veyed the  bod}'  of  this  great  son  of  modern  Oxford  to  its  last 
resting-place  in  the  citizens'  cemetery  on  the  western  side  of 
the  town,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  even  in  a  place  which  for- 
gets notoriously  soon.  All  the  university  was  there,  all  the 
town  was  there.  Side  by  side  with  men  honorably  dear  to  Eng- 
land, who  had  carried  with  them  into  one  or  other  of  the  great 
English  careers  the  memory"  of  the  teacher,  were  men  who  had 
known  from  day  to  day  the  cheer}^,  modest  helper  in  a  hun- 
dred local  causes  j  side  by  side  with  the  youth  of  Alma  Mater 
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went  the  poor  of  Oxford  ;  tradesmen  and  artisans  followed  or 
accompanied  the  group  of  gowned  and  venerable  figures  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  houses  and  the  professors,  or  mingled  with 
the  slowly  pacing  crowd  of  masters  ;  while  along  the  route 
groups  of  visitors  and  merry-makers,  young  men  in  flannels  or 
girls  in  light  dresses,  stood  with  suddenly  grave  faces  here  and 
there,  caught  by  the  general  wave  of  mourning,  and  wonder- 
ing what  such  a  spectacle  might  mean. 

Robert,  losing  sight  of  Langham  as  they  left  the  chapel, 
found  his  arm  grasped  by  young  Cathcart,  his  correspondent. 

The  man  was  a  junior  Fellow  who  had  attached  himslf  to 
Grey  during  the  two  preceding  years  with  especial  devotion. 
Robert  had  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  him,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  and  grip  which  made  him  feel  at  once  in- 
finitely more  at  home  with  him  at  this  moment  than  he  had 
felt  with  the  old  friend  of  his  undergraduate  years. 

They  walked  down  Beaumont  Street  together.  The  rain 
came  on  again,  and  the  long,  black  crowd  stretched  before 
them  was  lashed  by  the  driving  gusts.  As  they  went  along, 
Cathcart  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

"  The  night  before  the  end  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  con- 
scious. I  told  you  he  mentioned  your  "name  among  the  friends 
to  whom  he  sent  his  good-by.  He  thought  for  everj-body.  For 
all  those  of  his  house  he  left  the  most  minute  and  tender  direc- 
tions. He  forgot  nothing.  And  all  with  such  extraordiiiary 
simplicity  and  quietness,  like  one  arranging  for  a  journey  I  In 
the  evening  an  old  Quaker  aunt  of  his,  a  north-country  woman 
whom  he  had  been  much  with  as  a  boy,  and  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  was  sitting  with  him.  I  was  there  too.  She 
was  a  beautiful  old  figure  in  her  white  cap  and  kerchief,  and  it 
seemed  to  please  him  to  lie  and  look  at  her.  *  It'll  not  be  for 
long,  Henry,'  she  said  to  him  once.  *  I'm  seventy-seven  this 
spring.  I  shall  come  to  you  soon.'  He  made  no  reply,  and  his 
silence  seemed  to  disturb  her.  I  don't  fancy  she  had  known 
much  of  his  mind  of  late  years.  "  You'll  not  be  doubting  the 
Lord's  goodness,  Henry  ?  '  she  said  to  him,  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  '  Xo,'  he  said,  *  no,  never.  Only  it  seems  to  be  his 
will,  we  should  be  certain  of  nothing — but  himself!  I  ask  no 
more.'  I  shall  never  forget  the  accent  of  those  woi'ds  :  they 
were  the  breath  of  his  inmost  life.  If  ever  man  was  Gottbe- 
ininken  it  was  he — ^nd  yet  not  a  word  beyond  wdiat  he  felt  to 
be  true,  beyond  what  the  intellect  could  grasp  ! " 

Twenty  minutes  later  Robert  stood  by  the  open  grave.  The 
rain  beat  down  on  the  black  concourse  of  mourners.  But  there 
were  blue  spaces  in  the  drifting  sky,  and  a  wavering  rainy  light 
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played  at  intervals  over  the  Wytham  and  Hinksey  Hills,  and 
over  the  buttercupped  river  meadows,  where  the  lush  hay- 
grass  bent  in  long  lines  under  the  showers.  To  his  left,  the 
provost,  his  glistening  white  head  bare  to  the  rain,  was  reading 
the  rest  of  the  service. 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered  Elsmere  bent  over  the  grave.  "  My 

friend,  my  master,"  cried  the  yearning,  filial  heart,  "  oh,  give 

^]  me  something  of  yourself  to  take  back  into  life,  something  to 

'  brace  me  through  this  darkness  of  our  ignorance,  something  to 

keep  hope  alive  as  you  kept  it  to  the  end  !  " 

And  on  the  inward  ear  there  rose,  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
last  message,  w^ords  which  years  before  he  had  found  marked 
in  a  little  book  of  Meditations  borrowed  from  Grey's  table — 
w^ords  long  treasured  and  often  repeated — 

"  Amid  a  world  of  forgetfulness  and  decay,  in  the  sight  of 
his  own  shortcomings  and  limitations,  or  on  the  edge  of  the 
tomb,  he  alone  who  has  found  his  soul  in  losing  it,  who  in  sin- 
gleness of  mind  has  lived  in  order  to  love  and  understand^  will 
find  that  the  God  who  is  ne^r  to  him  as  his  own  conscience 
has  a  face  of  light  and  love." 

Pressing  the  phrases  into  his  memory,  he  listened  to  the 
triumphant  outbursts  of  the  Christian  service. 

"  Man's  hope,"  he  thought,  "has  grown  humbler  than  this. 
It  keeps  now  a  more  modest  mien  in  the  presence  of  the  Eter- 
nal Mystery  ;  but  is  it  in  truth  less  real,  less  sustaining  ?  Let 
Grey's  trust  answer  for  me." 

He  walked  away  absorbed,  till  at  last  in  the  little  squalid 
Btreet  outside  the  cemetery  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  round 
for  Langham,  Instead,  he  found  Cathcart,  who  had  just  come 
up  with  him. 

"Is  Langham  behind?"  he  asked.  "I  want  a  word  with 
him  before  I  go.'' 

"  Is  he  here  ?"  asked  the  other  with  a  change  of  expression. 

"  But  of  course  !  He  was  in  the  chapel.     How  could  you — " 

"  I  thought  he  would  probably  go  away,"  said  Cathgart  with 
some  bitterness.        "  Grej^  made  many  efforts  to  get  him  to 
come  and  see  him  before  he  became  so  desperately  ill.     Lang-  ; 
ham  came  once.     Grey  never  asked  for  him  again." 

"  It  is  his  old  horror  of  expression,  I  suppose,"  said  Robert, 
troubled  ;  "  his  dread^of  being  forced  to  take  a  line,  to  face 
anything  certain  and  irrevocable.  I  understand.  He  could 
not  say  good-by  to  a  friend  to  save  his  life.  There  is  no 
shirking  that  !     One  must  either  do.it  or  leave  it  ! " 

Cathcart  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  drew  a  masterly  little 
picture  of  Langham's  life  in   college.     He  had  succeeded  by 
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the  most  adroit  devices  in  completely  isolating  himself,  both 
from  the  older  and  the  younger  men. 

"  He  attends  college  meeting  sometimes,  and  contributes  a 
sarcasm  or  two  on  the  cramming  system  of  the  college.  He 
takes  a  constitutional  to  Summerton  every  day  on  the  least  fre- 
quented side  of  the  road,  that  he  may  avoid  being  spoken  to. 
And  as  to  his  ways  of  living,  he  and  I  happen  to  have  the  same 
scout — old  Dobson,  you  remember  ?  And  if  I  Avould  let  him,  he 
would  tell  me  tales  by  the  hour.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the 
universit}^  who  knows  anything  about  it.  I  gather  from  what 
lie  says  that  Langham  is  becoming  a  complete  valetudinarian. 
Everything  must  go  exactly  by  rule — his  food,  his  work,  the 
management  of  his  clothes — and  any  little  contretemps  makes 
him  ill.  But  the  comedy  is  to  watch  him  when  there  is  any- 
thing going  on  in  the  place  that  he  thinks  may  lead  to  a  can- 
vass and  to  any  attempt  to  influence  him  for  a  vote.  On  these 
occasions  he  goes  off  with  automatic  regularity  to  a  hotel  at 
West  Malvern,  and  only  reappears  when  the  Times  tells  him 
the  thing  is  done  with.'' 

Both  laughed.  Then  Robert  sighed.  Weaknesses  of  Lang- 
ham's  sort  may  be  amusing  enough  to  the  contemptuous  and 
unconcerned  outsider.  But  the  general  result  of  them,  whether 
for  the  man  himself  or  those  whom  he  affects,  is  tragic,  not 
comic  ;  and  Elsmere  had  good  reasons  for  knowing  it. 

Later,  after  a  long  talk  with  the  provost,  and  meetings  with 
various  other  old  friends,  he  walked  down  to  the  station,  under 
a  sky  clear  from  rain,  and  through  a  town  gay  with  festal  prep- 
arations. Not  a  sign  now,  in  these  crowded,  bustling  streets, 
of  that  melancholy  pageant  of  the  afternoon.  The  heroic  mem- 
ory had  flashed  for  a  moment  like  something  vivid  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  sight  of  all,  understanding  and  ignorant.  Now  it 
lay  committed  to  a  few  faithful  hearts,  there  to  become  one 
seed  among  many  of  a  new  religious  Hfe  in  England. 

On  the  platform  Robert  found  himself  nervously  accosted 
by  a  tall,  shabbily-dressed  man. 

"  Elsmere,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  " 

He  turned  and  recognized  a  man  whom  he  had  last  seen  as 
a  St.  Anselm's  undergraduate — one  MacNiell,  a  handsome 
'rowdy  young  Irishman,  supposed  to  be  clever,  and  decidedly 
popular  in  the  college.  As  he  stood  looking  at  him,  puzzled  by 
the  difference  between  the  old  impression  and  the  new,  sud- 
denly the  man's  story  flashed  across  him  ;  he  remembered 
some  disgraceful  escapade — an  expulsion. 

"  You  came  for  the  funeral,  of  course  ? ''  said  the  other,  his 
face  flushing  consciously. 
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"  Yes — and  you  too  ?  " 

The  man  turned  away,  and  something  in  his  silence  led  Rob- 
ert to  stroll  on  beside  him  to  the  open  end  of  the  platform. 

*'  I  have  lost  my  only  friend,"  MacNiell  said  at  last,  hoarse- 
ly. "  He  took  me  up  when  my  own  father  would  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  me.  He  found  me  work  ;  he  wrote  to  me  ;  for 
years  he  stood  between  me  and  perdition.  I  am  just  going  out 
to  a  post  in  Kew  Zealand  he  got  for  me,  and  next  week,  before 
X  sail — I — I — am  to  be  married — he  was  to  be  there.  He  was 
so  pleased — he  had  seen  her." 

It  was  one  story  out  of  a  hundred  like  it,  as  Robert  knew 
very  well.  They  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  then  the  train 
loomed  in  the  distance. 

"  He  saved  you,"  said  Robert,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  and 
at  a  dark  moment  in  my  own  life  I  owed  him  everything. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  him  in  return  but — to  remember 
him  !  Write  to  me,  if  you  can  or  will,  from  New  Zealand, 
for  his  sake." 

A  few  seconds  later  the  train  sped  past  the  bare  little  ceme- 
tery, which  lay  just  beyond  the  line.  Robert  bent  forward. 
In  the  yellow  glow  of  the  evening  he  could  distinguish  the 
grave,  the  mound  of  gravel,  the  plans,  and  some  figures  mov- 
ing beside  it.  He  strained  his  eyes, till  he  could  see  no  more, 
his  heart  full  of  veneration,  of  memory,  of  prayer.  In  himself 
life  seemed  so  restless  and  combative.  Surely  he,  more  than 
others,  had  need  of  the  lofty  lessons  of  death  ! 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed — weeks  often  of  mental  and 
physical  depression,  caused  by  his  sense  of  personal  loss  and  by 
the  influence  of  an  overworked  state  he  could  not  be  got  to 
admit — Elsmere  owed  much  to  Hugh  Flaxman's  cheery,  S3'm- 
pathetic  temper,  and  became  more  attached  to  him  than  ever, 
and  more  ready  than  ever,  should  the  fates  deem  it  so,  to  wel- 
come hiin  as  a  brother-in-law.  However,  the  fates  for  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  have  borrowed  a  leaf  from  Langham's  book, 
and  did  not  apparently  know  their  own  minds.  It  says  vol- 
umes for  Hugh  Flaxman's  general  capacities  as  a  human  being 
that  at  this  period  he  should  have  had  anj^  attention  to  give  to 
a  friend,  his  position  as  a  lover  was  so  dubious  and  difficult. 

After  the  evening  at  the  Workmen's  Club,  and  as  a  result  of 
further  meditation,  he  had  had  greatly  developed  the  tactics 
first  adopted  on  that  occasion.  He  had  beaten  a  masterly  re- 
treat, and  Rose  Leyburn  was  troubled  witli  him  no  more. 

The  result  was  that  a  certain  brilliant  young  person  was 
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the  teas  in  those  scented  rooms  might  be,  Mr.  ^f  ?^'^^^^^'/;^P 

mo^iMends  was  now  considerable  ;  but  Agnes,  reporting  mat- 
re\  Catherine,  could  only  say  tbat  each  of  the.e  o„^^^^ 
left  Rose  more  irritable,  and  more  inclined  to  say  bitmg  tmngs 
as  to  the  foolish  ways  in  which  society  takes  its  pleasures. 
"Roe  certainly  wis  irritable,  and  at  t-es,  Agnes  thought 
depressed  But  as  usual  she  was  unapproachable  about  her 
depiessea      a  ^^^^^  ^^j    ^^^  somewhat 

dXfS  gathered  fi-^m  the  fact  that  she  was  much  less  unwi  1- 
fng  to  goCck  to  Burwood  this  summer  than  had   ever  been 

''TeanwS'  Mr.  Flaxman  left   certain  other  people  in  no 

'"^'Cdl:St"ht"atd 

to  ma^rrMiss  Leyburn  if  I  can  at  any  *-/ P"^^""  .;*: 
have  me  So  much  you  may  take  as  fixed,  and  it  wiU  be  quite 
was  e  of  breath  on  /our  part. to  quote  "i^l^e^  ^o  -e.     But  the 

other  factor  in  the  problem  is  by  no  ™f  "\f ff,"  tJXture^I 
burn  won't  have   me  for  the  present,  and  as  foi  the  tutuie  i 

have  most  salutary  qualms."  ,  .to  or,n-vilv    "as  if  vou 

"  Huo-h  ! "  interrupted  Lady  Charlotte,  angiUy,      as      you 

hadn't  tlie  mothers  of  London  at  your  feet  for  years 

T  ,^^  Pharlotte  was  in  a  most  variable  frame  of  m  nd  ,  one 

dav  lling  de-utTy  that  the  Langham  aff-^"^ --g^*  ^ouT 

iasuna'enfugh  in  its  effects  to  tire  Hugh  out  ;  the  next,  out- 
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should  even  dare  to  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  snubbiim  i 
Jblaxman;  at  another,  utter  skeptical  as  to  any  lasting  ob- 
duracy on  the  chit's  part.  The  girl  was  clearly  anxious  not  to 
tall  too  easilj^,  but  as  to  final  refusal— pshaw  !  And  it  made 
her  mad  that  Hugh  would  hold  himself  so  cheap. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Flaxman  felt  himself  in  noway  called  upon 
to  answer  that  remark  of  his  aunt's  we  have  recorded. 

"I  have  qualms,"  he  repeated,  "but  I  mean  to  do  all  1 
know,  and  you  and  Helen  must  help  me." 

Lady  Charlotte  crossed  her  hands  before  her. 
u  C  ^  tV^  ^^  ^  Liberal  and  a  lion-hunter,"  she   said  firmly, 
but  1  have  still  conscience  enough  left  not  to  aid  and  abet 
my  nephew  in  throwing  himself  away." 

Slie  had  nearly  slipped  in  «  again  '';   but  just  saved  herself. 
a  „/.^^\^; conscience  is  all  a  matter  of  the  duke,"  he  told  her 
Well,  if  you  won't  help  me,  then  Helen  and  I  will  have  to 
arrange  it  by  ourselves." 

But  this  did  not  suit  Lady  Charlotte  at  all.  She  had  always 
played  the  part  of  earthly  providence  to  this  particular  nephew, 
and  It  was  abominable  to  her  that  the  wretch,  having  refused 
lor  ten  years  to  provide  her  with  a  love-affair  to  manage, 
sbould  now  manage  one  for  himself  in  spite  of  her. 

"  You  are  such  an  arbitrary  creature  !  "  she  said  fretfully  • 
you  prance  about  the  world  like  Don  Quixote,  and  expect 
me  to  play  i^ancho  without  a  murmur." 

"  How  many  drubbings  have  I  brought  you  yet  ?  "  he  asked 
her,  laughing.  He  was  really  verv  fond  of  her.  « It  is  true 
there  IS  a  ponit  of  likeness;  I  won't  take  your  advice.  But  then 
why  don  t  you  give  me  better  ?  It  is  strange,"  he  added,  mus- 
ing ;  women  talk  to  us  about  love  as  if  we  were  too  m'oss  to 
understand  it  ;  and  when  they  come  to  business,  and  they're 
not  in  It  themselves,  they  show  the  temper  of  attorneys  " 
in  t  r^  '  t-t'T^  f'''^^  Charlotte,  nettled.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  id?'"  °'  ^^  ^^""^  ^'^  ''^^"^'  ^mow^^y  in  love  with 
"  Well  I  only  know,"  he  said,  thrusting  his  hands  far  into 
his  pockets,  that  unless  things  mend  I  shall  go  out  to  Cali- 
tornia  in  tlie  autumn  and  try  ranchino-," 

«it^tn^  Charlotte  burst  into  an  angry'iaugh.  He  stood  oppo- 
site  to  her,  with  Ins  orchid  in  his  buttonhole,  himself  the  fine 
flower  of  civilization  Ranching,  indeed  !  However,  he  had 
done  so  many  odd  things  in  his  life,  that,  as  she  knew,  it  was 
ne.ei  quite  safe  to  decline  to  take  him  seriously,  and  he  looked 
luJ'TI  f  ^^^^'}^}y^  ^''^  «^^«^->  g^-eenish  eyes  so  wide  open  and 
aiert,  that  her  will  began  to  waver  under  the  pressure  of  his 
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"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  sir  ?  " 

His  glance  relaxed  at  once,  and  he  laughingly  explained  to 
her  that  what  he  asked  of  her  was  to  keep  the  prey  in  sight. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  for  myself  at  present,"  he  said  :  "  I  get 
on  her  nerves.  She  was  in  love  with  that  black-haired  eiifant 
du  siede — or  rather,  she  prefers  to  assume  that  she  was — and  I 
haven't  given  her  time  to  forget  him.  A  serious  blunder,  and 
I  deserve  to  suffer  for  it.  Very  well,  then,  I  retire,  and  I  ask 
you  and  Helen  to  keep  watch.  Don't  let  her  go.  Make  your- 
selves nice  to  her  ;  and,  in  fact,  spoil  me  a  little  now  I  am 
on  the  high-road  to  forty,  as  \ou  used  to  spoil  me  at  four- 
teen." 

Mr.  Flaxman  sat  down  by  his  aunt  and  kissed  her  hand,  after 
which  Lady  Charlotte  was  as  wax  before  him.  "  Thank 
Heaven,"  she  reflected,  "  in  ten  days  the  duke  and  all  of  them 
go  out  of  town."  Retribution,  therefore,  for  wrong-doing 
would  be  tardy,  if  wrong-doing  there  must  be.  She  could  but 
ruefully  reflect  that  after  all  the  girl  was  beautiful  and  gifted; 
moreover,  if  Hugh  would  force  her  to  befriend  him  in  this 
criminality,  there  might  be  a  certain  joy  in  thereby  vindica- 
ting those  Liberal  principles  of  hers,  in  which  a  scornful  family 
had  always  refused  to  believe.  So,  being  driven  into  it,  she 
would  fain  have  done  it  boldly  and  with  a  dash.  But  she 
CA)uld  not  rid  her  mind  of  the  duke,  and  her  performance  all 
v^vough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  blundering. 

However,  slie  was  for  the  time  very  gracious  to  Rose^  being 
in  truth  really  fond  of  her  ;  and  Rose,  however  high  she  might 
hold  her  little  head,  could  find  no  excuse  for  quarreling  either 
with  her  or  Lady  Helen. 

Toward  the  middle  of  June  there  was  a  grand  ball  given  by 
Lady  Fauntlero}'  at  Fauntleroy  House,  to  which  the  two  Miss 
Leyburns,  by  Lady  Helen's  machinations,  were  invited.  It  was 
to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the  season,  and  when  the  cards 
arrived  "  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting  their  royal  highnesses," 
etc.,  etc.,  Mrs.  Leyburn,  good  soul,  gazed  at  them  with  eyes 
which  grew  a  little  moist  under  her  spectacles.  She  wislied 
Richard  could  have  seen  the  girls  dressed,  "  just  once."  But 
Rose  treated  the  cards  with  no  sort  of  tenderness.  "  If  one 
could  but  put  tliem  up  to  auction,"  she  said  flippantly,  holding 
them  up,  "  how  many  German  opera  tickets  I  should  get  for 
nothino^  !  I  don't  know  what  Amies  feels.  As  for  me  I  have 
neither  nerve  enough  for  the  people,  nor  money  enough 
for  the  toilet." 

However,  with  eleven  o'clock  Lady  Helen  ran  in,  a  fresh 
vision  of  blue  and  white,  to  suggest  certain  dresses  for  the 
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sisters,  which  had  occurred  to  her  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
"  original,  adorable — cost,  a  mere  nothing  !  " 

"  My  harpy,"  she  remarked,  alluding  to  her  dressmaker, 
"would  ruin  you  over  them,  of  course.  Your  maid" — the 
Leyhurns  possessed  a  remarkably  clever  one — "  will  make 
them  divinely  for  twopence-half-penn}^     Listen." 

Rose  listened  ;  her  eye  kindled  ;  the  maid  was  summoned  ; 
and  the  invitation  accepted  in  Agnes's  neatest  hand.  Even 
Catherine  was  roused  durinsf  the  followino^  ten  davs  to  a  smil- 
mg,  mdulgent  mterest  in  the  concerns  of  the  work-room. 

The  evening  came,  and  Lady  Helen  fetched  the  sisters  in  her 
carriage.  The  ball  was  a  magniticent  affair.  The  house  was 
one  of  historical  interest  and  importance,  and  all  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  present  could  do  to  give  fresh  life  and  gayety  to  the 
pillared  rooms,  the  carved  galleries  and  stately  staircases  of  the 
past,  had  been  done.  The  ball-room,  lined  with  Yandycks  and 
Lelys,  glowed  softly  with  electric  light  ;  the  picture-gallery  had 
been  banked  with  flowers  and  carpeted  with  red,  and  the  beau- 
tiful dresses  of  the  women  trailed  up  and  down  it,  challenging 
the  satins  of  the  Ketschers  and  the  Terburgs  on  the  walls. 

Rose's  card  was  soon  full  to  overflowing.  The  young  men 
present  were  of  the  smartest,  and  would  not  willingly  have 
bowed  the  knee  to  a  nobody,  however  pretty.  But  Lady  Helen's 
devotion,  the  girl's  reputation  as  a  musician,  and  her  little 
nonchalant,  disdainful  ways,  gave  her  a  kind  of  prestige, 
which  made  her,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  the  equal  of 
anybody.  Petitioners  came  and  went  away  empty.  Royalty 
was  introduced,  and  smiled  both  upon  the  beauty  and  the 
beauty's  delicate  and  becoming  dress  ;  and  still  Rose,  though  a 
good  deal  more  flushed  and  erect  than  usual,  and  though  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  resist  the  contagious  pleasure  which  glis- 
tened even  in  the  eyes  of  that  sage  Agnes,  was  more  than 
half-inclined  to  say,  with  the  preacher,  that  all  was  vanity. 

Presently,  as  she  stood  waiting  with  her  hand  on  her  part- 
ner's arm  before  gliding  into  a  waltz,  she  saw  Mr.  Flaxman 
opposite  to  her,  and  with  him  a  young  debutante  in  white 
tulle — a  thin,  pretty  undeveloped  creature,  whose  sharp  elbows 
and  timid  movements,  together  with  the  blushing  enjoyment 
glowing  so  frankly  from  her  face,  pointed  her  out  as  the  school- 
girl of  sweet  seventeen,  just  emancipated,  and  trying  her 
wings. 

"Ah,  there  is  Lady  Florence  !  "  said  her  partner,  a  hand- 
some young  hussar.  "  This  ball  is  in  her  honor,  you  know. 
She  co'mes  out  to-night.  What,  another  cousin  ?  Really  she 
keeps  too  much  in  the  family  !  " 
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"  Is  Mr.  Flaxman  a  cousin  ?  " 

The  young  man  replied  that  he  was,  and  then,  in  the  intev. 
vals  of  waltzing,  went  on  to  explain  to  her  the  relationships 
oi  many  of  the  people  present,  till  the  whole  gorgeous  affair 
began  to  seem  to  Rose  a  mere  family  party.  Mr.  Flaxman 
wiis-ofit.     She  was  not. 

'•  Why  am  I  here  ?  "  the  little  Jacobin  said  to  herself  fiercel}', 
as  she  waltzed  ;  "  it  is  foolish,  unprofitable.  I  do  not  belong 
to  t'aera,  nor  them  to  me  !  " 

"  Miss  Lej^burn  !  charmed  to  see  you  !  "  cried  Lady  Char- 
lotte, stopping  her  ;  and  then  in  a  loud  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"  Ke^er  saw  you  look  better.  Your  taste,  or  Helen's,  that 
dress?     The  roses — exquisite  !  " 

Ro^  dropped  her  little  mock  courtesy  and  whirled  on 
again. 

"  Lcdy  Florences  are  always  well  dressed,"  thought  the 
child  aigrily  ;  "  and  who  notices  it  ?  " 

Anotiier  turn  brouo-ht  them  asrainst  Mr.  Flaxman  and  his 
partner.  Mr.  Flaxman  came  at  once  to  greet  her  with  smil- 
mg  courtesy. 

"  I  hare  a  Cambridge  friend  to  introduce  to  you — a  beau- 
tiful 3^oith.  Shall  I  find  you  by  Helen  ?  Xow,  Lady  Florence, 
patience  i  moment.  That  corner  is  too  crowded.  How  good 
that  last  turn  was  !  " 

And  beiding  with  a  sort  of  kind  chivalry  over  his  partner, 
who  lookel  at  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  joyous,  excited  child,  he 
led  her  avay.  Five  minutes  later  Rose,  standing  flushed  by 
Lady  Helei,  saw  him  coming  again  toward  her,  ushering  a  tall, 
blue-eyed  }r)uth,  whom  he  introduced  to  her  as  "'  Lord  AVayn- 
flete."  The  landsome  boy  looked  at  her  with  a  boy's  open  ad- 
miration, anl  beguiled  her  of  a  supper  dance,  while  a  group 
standing  nea*,  a  mother  and  three  daughters,  stood  watching 
with  cold  eys  and  expressions  which  said  plainly  to  the  initi- 
ated that  mee  beauty  was  receiving  a  ridiculous  amount  of 
attention. 

"  I  wouldn'  have  given  it  him,  but  it  is  rude — it  is  had  man' 
9iers,  not  evento  ask  !  "  the  supposed  victress  was  saying  to 
herself  with  opiveringlips,  her  eyes  following  n(jt  the  Trinity 
freshman,  whowas  their  latest  captive,  but  an  older  man's  well- 
knit  figure,  aii^  a  head  on  which  the  fair  hair  was  already 
growing  scant},  receding  a  little  from  the  fine,  intellectual 
brows. 

An  hour  latei*5he  was  again  standing  by  Lady  Helen,  wait- 
ing for  a  partior,  when  she  saw  two  persons  crossing  the 
room,  which  wa&just  beginning  to  till  again  for  dancing,  to- 
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ward  tbem.  One  was  Mr.  Flaxman,  the  other  was  a  small, 
wrinkled  old  man,  who  leaned  upon  his  arm,  displaying  the 
ribbon  of  the  Garter  as  he  walked. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Helen,  a  little  fluttered,  "  here  is  my 
uncle  Sedbergh.     I  thought  they  had  left  town." 

The  pair  approached,  and  the  old  duke  bowed  over  his  niece's 
hand  with  the  manners  of  a  past  generation. 

"  I  made  Hugh  give  me  an  arm,"  he  said  quavericgh'-. 
"  These  floors  are  homicidal.  If  I  come  down  on  them  I  shall 
bring  an  action." 

"  I  thought  you  had  all  left  town  ?  "  said  Lady  Helen. 

"  Who  can  make  plans  with  a  government  in  power  pledged 
to  every  sort  of  villainy  and  public  plunder  ?  "  said  tie  old 
man  testily.  "  I  suppose  Varley's  there  to-night,  helping  to 
vote  away  my  property  and  Fauntleroy's." 

"Some  of  his  own,  too,  if  you  please  ?  "  said  Lady  Helen, 
smiling.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  waiting  for  the  divisioi,  or  he 
would  be  here." 

"  I  wonder  why  Providence  blessed  me  with  such  a  Radical 
crew  of  relations  ?  "  remarked  the  duke.  "  Hugh  is  aregular 
Communist.  I  never  heard  such  arguments  in  my  lifi.  And 
as  for  any  idea  of  standing  by  his  order — "  The  old  min  shook 
his  bald  head  and  shrugged  his  small  shoulders  witi  almost 
French  vivacity.  He  had  been  handsome  once,  and  celicately 
featured,  but  now  the  left  eye  drooped,  and  the  fa;e  had  a 
strong  look  of  peevishness  and  ill-health. 

"  TJiicle,"  interposed  Lady  Helen,  "  let  me  introdice  you  to 
my  two  great  friends,  Miss  Leyburn,  Miss  Rose  Le^burn." 

The  duke  bowed,  looked  at  them  through  a  pai*  of  sharp 
eyes,  seemed  to  cogitate  inwardly  whether  such  a  name  had 
ever  been  known  to  him,  and  turned  to  his  nephew 

"  Get  me  out  of  this,  Hugh,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you.  Young  people  may  risk  it,  but  if  i"  brok(  I  shouldn't 
mend." 

And  still  grumbling  audibly  about  the  floor,  he  hobbled  off 
toward  the  picture-gallery.  Mr.  Flaxman  had  oily  time  for  a 
smiling  backward  glance  at  Rose. 

"  Have  you  given  my  pretty  bo}^  a  dance  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  "^she  said,  but  with  as  much  stiffness  as  she  might 
have  shown  to  his  uncle. 

"  That's  over,"  said  Lady  Helen  with  relie.  "  My  uncle 
hardly  meets  any  of  us  now  without  a  spar.  H  has  never  for- 
given my  father  for  going  over  to  tlie  Liberals  And  then  he 
thinks  we  none  of  us  consult  him  enouorh.  N>  more  we  do— 
t>xcept  Aunt  Charlotte.     She's  afraid  of  him 
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"  Lady  Charlotte  afraid  !  "  echoed  Rose. 

"  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  The  duke  avenges  a  good  many  victims  on 
her,  if  they  onh-  knew  !  " 

Lady  Helen  was  called  away,  and  Rose  was  left  standing, 
wondering  what  had  happened  to  her  partner. 

Opposite,  Mr.  Flaxman  was  pushing  through  a  doorway, 
and  Lady  Florence  was  again  on  his  arm.  At  the  same  time 
she  became  conscious  of  a  morsel  of  chaperons'  conversation 
such  as,  by  the  kind  contrivances  of  fate,  a  girl  is  tolerably 
sure  to  hear  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  debutante's  good  looks,  Hugh  Flaxman's  apparent  sus- 
ceptibility to  them,  the  possibility  of  results,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory disposition  of  the  family  goods  and  chattels  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  such  a  match,  the  opportunity  it  would  offer 
the  man,  too,  of  rehabilitating  himself  socially  after  his  first 
matrimonial  escapade — Rose  caught  fragments  of  all  these 
topics  as  they  were  discussed  by  two  old  ladies,  presumably 
also  of  the  family  "  ring,"  who  gossiped  behind  her  with  more 
gusto  than  discretion.  Highmindedness,  of  course,  told  her 
to  move  away  ;  something  else  held  her  fast,  till  her  partner 
came  up  for  her. 

Then  she  floated  away  into  the  whirlwind  of  waltzers.  But 
as  she  moved  round  the  room  on  her  partner's  arm,  her  deli- 
cate, half -scornful  grace  attracting  look  after  look^  the  soul 
within  was  all  aflame — aflame  against  the  serried  ratiks  and 
phalanxes  of  this  unfamiliar,  hostile  world  !  She  had  just  been 
reading  Trevelyan's  "  Life  of  Fox"  aloud  to  her  mother,  who 
liked  occasionally  to  flavor  her  knitting  with  literature,  and 
she  began  now  to  revolve  a  passage  from  it,  describing  the 
tipper  class  of  the  last  century,  which  had  struck  that  morhin^ 
on  her  quick,  retentive  memory  •  '"  A  few  thousand  people 
who  thought  that  the  world  way  made  for  them  ' — did  it  not 
run  so  ? — *and  that  all  outside  their  own  fraternity  were  un- 
worthy of  notice  or  criticism,  bestowed  upon  each  other  an 
amount  of  attention  quite  inconceivable.  .  .  .  Within  the 
charmed  precincts  there  prevailed  an  easy  and  natural  mode  of 
intercourse,  in  some  respects  singularly  delightful.'  Such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Duke  of  Sedburgh  was  master  of  !  Well,  it 
was  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  have  gained  an  experience  even 
at  the  expense  of  certain  illusions,  as  to  the  manners  of  dukes, 
and — and — as  to  the  constancy  of  friends.  But  never  again— 
never  again  !  "  said  the  impetuous  inner  voice.  "  I  have  my 
world — they  theirs  !  " 

But  why  so  strong  a  flood  of  bitterness  against  our  poor 
spper  class,  so  well  intentioned  for  all  its  occasional  lack  of 
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lucidity,  should  have  arisen  in  so  young  a  breast  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  the  most  conscientious  biographer  to  explain.  She 
had  partners  to  her  heart's  desire;  Young  Lord  Waj^nflete 
used  his  utmost  arts  upon  her  to  persuade  her  that  at  least 
half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  regular  programme  were  extras 
and  therefore  at  his  disposal;  and  when  royalty  supped,  it  was 
graciously  pleased  to  ordain  that  Lady  Helen  and  her  two 
companions  should  sup  behind  the  same  folding-doors  as  itself, 
while  beyond  these  doors  surged  the  inferior  crowd  of  persons 
who  had  been  specially  invited  to  "  meet  their  royal  high- 
nesses," and  had  so  far  been  held  worthy  neither  to  dance  nor 
to  eat  in  the  same  room  with  them.  But  in  vain.  Rose  still 
felt  herself,  for  all  her  laughing  outward  insouciance^  a  poor, 
bruised,  helpless  chattel,  trodden  under  the  heel  of  a  world 
which  was  tolerably  powerful,  rich,  and  self-satisfied,  the 
odious  product  of  "family  arrangements." 

Mr.  Flaxman  sat  far  away  at  the  same  royal  table  as  herself. 
Beside  him  was  the  tall,  thin  debutante.  "  She  is  like  one  of 
the  Gainsborough  princesses,"  thought  Rose,  studying  her  with 
involuntary  admiration.  "  Of  course  it  is  all  plain.  He  will 
get  everything  he  wants,  and  a  Lady  Florence  into  the  bar- 
gain.    Radical,  indeed  !     What  nonsense  ! " 

Then  it  startled  her  to  find  that  the  eyes  of  Lady  Florence's 
neighbor  were,  as  it  seemed,  on  herself ;  or  was  he  merely  nod- 
ding to  Lady  Helen  ? — and  she  began  immediately  to  give  a 
smiling  attention  to  the  man  on  her  left. 

An  hour  later  she  and  Agnes  and  Lady  Helen  were  descend- 
ing the  great  staircase  on  their  way  to  their  carriage.  The 
morning  light  was  flooding  through  the  chinks  of  the  carefully 
veiled  windows  ;  Lady  Helen  was  yawning  behind  her  tiny 
white  hand,  her  eyes  nearly  asleep.  But  the  two  sisters,  who 
had  not  been  up  till  three,  on  four  preceding  nights,  like  their 
chaperon,  were  still  almost  as  fresh  as  the  flowers  massed  in 
the  hall  below. 

"  Ah,  there  is  Hugh  !  "  cried  Lady  Helen.  "  How  I  hope 
he  has  found  the  carriage  !  " 

At  that  moment  Rose  slipped  on  a  spray  of  gardenia,  which 
had  dropped  from  the  bouquet  of  some  predecessor.  To  pre- 
vent herself  from  falling  downstairs,  she  caught  hold  of  the 
stem  of  a  brazen  chandelier  fixed  in  the  balustrade.  It  saved 
her,  but  she  gave  her  arm  a  most  painful  wrench,  and  leaned, 
limp  and  white,  against  she  railing  of  the  stairs.  Lady  Helen 
turned  at  Agnes's  exclamation,  but  before  she  could  speak,  as 
it  seemed,  Mr.  Flaxman,  who  had  beea  standing  talking  just 
behind  them,  was  on  the  stairs. 
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"  You  have  hurt  your  arm  ?  Don't  speak — take  mine.  Let 
me  get  you  downstairs  out  of  the  crush." 

She  was  too  far  gone  to  resist,  but  when  she  was  mistress 
of  herself  again  she  found  herself  in  the  library  with  some 
water  in  heAiand  which  Mr.  Flaxman  had  just  put  there. 
"  Is  it  the  playing  hand  ?  "  said  Lady  Helen  anxiously. 
"No,"  said  Rose,  trying  to  laugh;  "the  bowing  elbow." 
And  she  raised  it,  with'a  contortion  of  pain. 

"  Don't  raise  it,"  he  said  peremptorily.  "  We  will  have  a 
doctor  here  in  a  moment,  and  have  it  bandaged." 

He  disappeared.  Rose  tried  to  sit  up,  seized  with  a  frantic 
longing  to  disobey  him,  and  get  off  before  he  returned. 
Stinging  the  girl's "^mind  was  the  sense  that  it  might  all  per- 
fectly well  seem  to  him  a  planned  appeal  to  his  pity. 

"  Agnes,  help  me  up,"  she  said,  with  a  little  involuntary 
groan°  "  I  shall  be  better  at  home." 

But  both  Lady  Helen  and  Agnes  laughed  her  to  scorn,  and 
she  lay  back  once  more  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  f aintness. 
A  few  more  minutes,  and  a  doctor  apjpeared,  caught  by  good 
luck  in  the  next  street.  He  pronounced  it  a  severe  muscular 
strain,  but  nothing  more  ;  applied  a  lotion  and  improvised  a 
sling.  Rose  consulted  him  anxiously  as  to  the  interference 
with  her  plaving. 

"  A  week,""  he  said  ;  "  no  more,  if  you  are  careful." 
Her   pale  face  brightened.     Her  art   had  seemed  specially 
dear  to  her  of  late. 

"  Hugh  !  "  called  Lady  Helen,  going  to  the  door.  "  Noio 
we  are  ready  for  the  carriage." 

Rose,  leaning  on  Agnes,  walked  out  into  the  hall.  They 
found  him  there  waiting. 

"  The  carriage  is  here,"  he  said,  bending  toward  her  wdth 
a  look  and  tone  which  so  stirred  the  fluttered  nerves  that 
the  sense  of  faintness  stole  back  upon  her.  "  Let  me  take  you 
to  it." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  coldly,  but  by  a  superhuman  effort; 
"  my  sister's  help  is  quite  enough." 

He  followed  them  with  Lady  Helen.  At  the  carriage  door  the 
sisters  hesitated  a  moment.  Rose  was  helpless  without  a  right 
hand.  A  little  imperative  movement  from  behind  displaced 
Agnes,  and  Rose  felt  herself  hoisted  in  by  a  strong  arm.  She 
sank  into  the  further  corner.  The  glow  of  the  dawn  caught 
her  white  delicate  features,  the  curls  on  her  temples,  all  the 
silken  confusion  of  her  dress.  Hugh  Flaxman  put  in  Agnes  and 
his  sister,  said  somethincf  to  Agnes  about  coming  to  inquire, 
ftnd  ralBed  big  hat,    Rose  caught  the  quick  force  and  intensity 
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of  his  eyes,  and  then  closed  her  own  lost  in  a  Inncrni^  o 

pain   memoiy,  and  resentful  wonder'  ^"'^  ''^'^^^  ^^ 

Flaxman  walked  away  down  Pnrlr   To^^+i,         t     , 
morning  quietness,  tl.e  gJj.^Jx^^^  l^iC\il'Zf\,'\  •='^'" 
beside  hi,n  on    the  misty  stretche  %f  tl  e  pafk      H  '1    7""" 
over  l„s  eyes,  l>isl,ands  tlu-ust  into  his  pockets    a  cl^e  nh     ''■^' 

n:^.t:nrin:fhT;i:r;s^^^ 

self,  anxiously     "It  divSn^"?/^^ 

being  left  to  Lrself     O  ,   i   L "  beT-  &-*j-'  ^h«  --tB 

"o     o/clMenc^rMf  fL*°  ''*;  ■•-<!-  a  ceriain   masterful 

small  caus    to    ::,;"  Uat  Rre'^r-"*^','-'-'  ^'"  1'«'-1>='P«  «"<! 
trouble.  '^«'ettnat  Kose  rf;^g,ve  him  a  great   deal  of 

Nothing  could  have  been   more  "salutarv"  to  nw  hU  „„ 
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more  easily  ?    At  any  rate,  now  he  felt  himself  at  the  end  of 

^'"Tmust  change  the  venue,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  decidedly 
I  must  change  the  venue."  .  , 

So  bv  the  end  of  June  he  had  accepted  an  mvitation  to  fash 
in  Norway  with  a  friend,  and  was  gone.  Rose  received  the 
news  with  a  callousness  which  made  even  Lady  Helen  want  to 

^  'on  the* eve  of  his  journey,  however,  Hugh  Flaxman  had  at 
last  confessed  himself  to  Catherine  and  Robert.  His  obvious 
plio-ht  made  any  further  scruples  on  their  part  futile  and  what 
Wxey  had  they  gave  him  in  the  way  of  sympathy.  Also  Robert, 
ffatherino-  that  he  already  knew  much,  and  without  betraying 
tuy  confdence  of  Rose's,  gave  him  a  hint  or  two  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  Lancrham.  But  more  not  the  friendliest  mortal  could 
do  for  him,°and  Flaxman  went  off  into  exile  announcing  to  a 
mockino-  Elsmere  that  he  should  sit  pensive  on  the  banks  ot 
Norwegian  rivers  till  fortune  had  had  time  to  change. 


BOOK  VIL—GAIN  AND  LOSS. 
CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A  HOT  July  had  well  begun,  but  still  Elsmere  was  toiling  on 
in  Elo-ood  Street,  and  could  not  persuade  himself  to  think  ot  a 
holidSv      Catherine  and  the  child  he  had  driven  away  more 
than  once,  but  the  claims  upon  himself  were  becoming  so  ab- 
.  sorbino-  he  did  not  know  how  to  go  even  for  a  few  weeks,   i  liere 
were  certain  individuals  in  particular  who  depended  on  him 
from  dav  to  day.   One  was  Charles  Richards's  widow,    lie  poor, 
desperate   creature   had   put  herself    abjectly  into  Elsmere  s 
hands.     He  had  sent  her  to  an  asylum,  where  she  had  been 
kindlv  and  skillfully  treated,  and  after  six  weeks'  abstinence 
she  had  just  returned  to  her  children,  and  was  being  wat^li^d 
by  himself  and  a  competent  woman  neighbor,  wliom  lie  naa 
succeeded  in  interesting  in  the  case.  . 

Another  was  a  young  "secret  springer,"  to  use  tlie  mysteri. 
ous  terms  of  the  trade-Robson  by  name— whom  Elsmere  had 
orio-inally  known  as  a  clever  workman  belonging  to  the  watch- 
making colony,  and  a  diligent  attendant  from  the  beginning  on 
the  Sunday  lekures.  He  was  now  too  ill  to  leave  his  lodgings 
and  his  sickly  pessimist  personality  had  estabhshed  a  S])ecial 
hold  on  Robert.  He  was  djnng  of  tumor  in  the  throat,  and  had 
become  a  torment  to  himself  and  a  disgust  to  others.  There  was 
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o    sornber  enc-gy  of  revolt  against  all  that  is     Tnd    o^  t  m 

o.  s  m  i\,:'tw  j",r'™'"";*'y'  '"^  ^-"d  «i'  b,-oodi:v : 

mmmsm 

mmm§m 


n.o^e'lw'in^f^^itTot'flTr',^''*' "r ''''''"'"'"S  more  and 
moreand.rredTfficulttol  "n'f  ''^"^'''  »'*  therefore 

who  roldest  4n™-    '  ''^'"'  '^"-^  ^^'''''ty  I  have,  O  'Thou 
cnssed  ,  and  Robert  was  at  least  as  ready  to  learn  from  tba 
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practical  workers  about  him  as  to  teach.  But  in  general  these 
informal  talks  and  debates  became  the  supplement  of  the  Sun- 
day lectures.  Here  he  met  Andrews  and  the  Secularist  crew 
face  to  face  ;  here  he  grappled  in  Socratic  fashion  with  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  throwing  into  the  task  all  his  charm  and 
all  his  knowledge,  a  man  at  once  of  no  pretensions,  and  of  un- 
failing natural  dignity.  Nothing,  so  far,  had  served  his  cause 
and  his  influence  so  w^ellas  these  moments  of  free  discursive 
intercourse.  The  mere  orator,  the  mere  talker,  indeed,  would 
never  have  gained  any  permanent  hold  ;  but  the  life  behind 
gave  weight  to  every  acute  or  eloquent  word,  and  importance 
even  in  those  sallies  of  a  boyish  enthasfasm  which  were  still 
common  enough  wnth  him. 

He  had  already  visited  the  club  once  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding this  Saturday.  On  both  occasions  there  was  much  talk 
of  the  growing  popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  Elgood  Street 
work;  of  the  numbers  attending  the  lectures,  the  story-telling, 
the  Sunday-school,  and  of  the  way  in  wdiich  the  attractions  of 
it  had  spread  into  other  quarters  of  the  parish,  exciting  there, 
especially  among  the  clergy  of  St.  Wilfrid's,  an  anxious  and 
critical  attention.  The  conversation  on  Saturday  night,  how- 
ever, took  a  turn  of  its  own.  Robert  felt  in  it  a  new  and  curi- 
ous note  of  responsibility.  The  men  present  were  evidently 
beginning  to  regard  the  work  as  their  work  also,  and  its  suc- 
cess as  their  interest.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  for  not  only 
had  most  of  them  been  his  supporters  and  hearers  from  the 
beginning,  but  some  of  them  were  now  actually  teaching  in 
the  night-school  or  helping  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
large  and  overflowing  boys'  club.  He  listened  to  them  for 
a  while  in  his  favorite  attitude,  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, throwing  in  a  word  or  two  now  and  then  as  to  how 
this  or  that  part  of  the  work  might  be  amended  or  expanded. 
Then  suddenly  a  kind  of  inspiration  seemed  to  pass  from  them 
to  him.  Bending  forw^ard  as  the  talk  dropped  a  moment,  he 
asked  them,  with  an  accent  more  emphatic  than  usual,  whether 
in  view  of  this  collaboration  of  theirs,  which  was  becoming 
more  valuable  to  him  and  his  original  helpers  every  week,  it 
was  not  time  for  a  new  departure. 

"  Suppose  I  drop  my  dictatorship,"  he  said, "  suppose  we  set 
up  parliamentary  government,  are  you  ready  to  take  your 
share  ?  Are  you  ready  to  combine,  to  commit  yourselves  ? 
Are  you  ready  for  an  effort  to  turn  this  work  into  something 
lasting  and  organic  ?  " 

The  men  gathered  round  him  smoked  in  silence  for  a  minute. 
Old  Macdonald,  who  had  been   sitting   contentedly  puffing 
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Away  in  a  corner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  dedicated  to  the 
glorification — in  broad  Berwickshire — of  the  experimental 
philosophers,  laid  down  his  pipe  and  put  on  his  spectacles, 
that  he  might  grasp  the  situation  better.  Then  Lestrange,  in 
a  dry,  cautious  way,  asked  Elsmere  to  explain  himself  further, 

Robert  began  to  pace  up  and  down,  talking  out  his  thought, 
his  eye  kindlins:. 

But  in  a  minute  or  two  he  stopped  abruptly,  with  one  of 
those  striking  rapid  gestures  characteristic  of  him. 

"  But  no  mere  social  and  educational  body,  mind  you  !  " 
and  his  bright,  commanding  look  swept  round  the  circle.  "A 
good  thing  surely,  'yet  is  there  better  than  it.'  The  real 
*  difficulty  of  every  social  effort — you  know  it  and  I  know  it — 
lies,  not  in  the  planning  of  the  work,  but  in  the  kindling  of 
will  and  passion  enough  to  carry  it  through.  And  that  can 
only  be  done  by  religion — by  faith.'" 

He  went  back  to  his  old  leaning  attitude,  his  hands  behind 
him.  The  men  gazed  at  him— at  the  slim  figure,  the  trans- 
parent, changing  face — with  a  kind  of  fascination,  but  were 
still  silent,  till  Macdonald  said  slowly,  taking  off  his  glasses 
again  and  clearing  his  throat : 

"You'll  be  aboot  starrtin'  a  new  church,  I'm  thinkin', 
Mistlier  Elsmere  ?  " 

"If  you  like,"  said  Robert  impetuously.  "I  have  no  fear 
of  the  great  words.  You  can  do  nothing  by  despising  the  past 
and  its  products  ;  you  can  also  do  nothing  by  being  too  much 
afraid  of  them,  by  letting  them  choke  and  stifle  your  own  life. 
Let  the  new  wine  have  its  new  bottles  if  it  must,  and  never 
mind  words.  Be  content  to  be  a  new  '  sect,'  '  conventicle,'  or 
what  not,  so  long  as  you  feel  that  you  are  something  with  a 
life  and  purpose  of  :ts  own,  in  this  tangle  of  a  world." 

Again  he  paused  with  knit  broAvs,  thinking.  Lestrange  sat 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  studjdng  him,  the  spare,  gray 
hair  brushed  back  lightly  from  the  bon}'  face,  on  the  lips  tlie 
slightest  Voltairean  smile.  Perhaps  it  was  the  coldness  of 
his  look  which  insensibl}^  influenced  Robert's  next  words. 

"However,  I  don't  imagine  we  should  call  ourselves  a 
church  !  Something  much  humbler  will  do,  if  you  choose  ever 
to  make  anything  of  these  suggestions  of  mine.  *  Association,' 
*  society,'  'brotherhood,'  Avhat  you  will !  But  always,  if  I  can 
persuade  you,  with  something  in  the  name,  and  everything  in 
the  body  itself,  to  show  that  for  the  members  of  it  life  vests 
still,  as  all  life  worth  having  has  everywhere  rested,  on  trust  and 
memory  ! — trust  in  the  God  of  experience  and  history;  memory 
Qi  th^t  God's  work  in  man,  by  which  alone  we  know  him  and 
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can  approach  him.  Well,  of  that  work — I  have  tried  to  prove 
it  to  3^011  a  thousand  times — Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  become  to 
us,  by  the  evolution  of  circumstance,  the  most  moving,  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  t^^pes  and  epitomes.  We  have  made 
our  protest — we  are  daily  making  it — in  the  face  of  society, 
against  the  fictions  and  overgrowths  which  at  the  present 
time  are  excluding  him  more  and  more  from  human  love. 
But  now,  suppose  we  turn  our  backs  on  negation,  and  have 
done  with  mere  denial  !  Suppose  we  throw  all  our  energies 
into  the  practical  building  of  a  new  house  of  faith,  the  gath- 
ering and  organizing  of  a  new  Company  of  Jesus  !  " 

Other  men  had  been  stealing  in  while  he  was  speaking. 
The  little  room  was  nearly  full.  It  was  strange,  the  contrast 
between  the  squalid  modernness  of  the  scene,  with  its  incon- 
gruous sights  and  sounds,  the  club-room,  painted  in  various 
hideous  shades  of  cinnamon  and  green,  the  smoke,  the  lines 
and  groups  of  working-men  in  every  sort  of  working-dress,  the 
occasional  rumbling  of  huge  wagons  past  the  window,  the 
click  of  glasses  and  cups  in  the  refreshment  bar  outside,  and 
this  stir  of  spiritual  passion  which  any  competent  observer 
might  have  felt  sweeping  through  the  little  crowd  as  Robert 
spoke,  connecting  what  was  passing  there  with  all  that  is 
sacred  and  beautiful  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

After  another  silence  a  young  fellow,  in  a  shabby  velvet 
coat,  stood  up.  He  was  commonly  known  among  his  felloAv- 
potters  as  "  the  hartist,"  because  of  his  long  hair,  his  little  af- 
fectations of  dress,  and  his  aesthetic  susceptibilities  generally. 
The  wits  of  the  club  made  him  their  targets,  but  the  teasing  of 
him  that  went  on  was  more  or  less  tempered  b}^  the  knowledge 
that  in  his  own  queer  Way  he  had  brought  up  and  educated 
two  young  sisters  almost  from  infancy,  and  that  his  sweetheart 
had  been  killed  before  his  eyes  a  year  before  in  a  railway  ac- 
cident. 

"  I  dun  know,"  he  said,  in  a  high  treble  voice,  "  I  dun  know 
whether  I  speak  for  anybody  but  myself — very  likety  not  ;  but 
what  I  do  know,"  and  he  raised  his  right  hand  and  shook  it 
with  a  gesture  of  curious  felicity,  "  is  this — what  Mr.  Elsmere 
starts  I'll  join  ;  where  he  goes  I'll  go  ;  what's  good  enough 
for  him's  good  enough  for  me.  He's  put  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  stomach  into  me,  and  what  I've  got  he  shall  have,  when- 
ever it  pleases  'im  to  call  for  it  So.  if  he  wants  to  run  a  new 
thing  against  or  alongside  the  old  uus,  and  he  wants  me  to 
help  him  with  it — I  don't  know  as  Fm  very  clear  what  he's 
driving  at  nor  what  good  I  can  do  'im — but  when  Tom 
Wheeler's  asked  for  he'll  be  there  ! " 


A  deep  murmur,  rising  almost  into  a  shout  of  assent,  ran 
tbrougli  the  little  assembly.  Robert  bent  forward,  his  eyes 
glistening,  a  moved  acknowledgment  in  his  look  and  gesture. 
But  in  reality  a  pang  ran  through  the  fiery  soul.  It  wa8 
"  the  personal  estimate,"  after  all,  that  was  shaping  theirfuture 
and  his,  and  the  idealist  was  up  in  arms  for  his  idea,  sublimely 
jealous  lest  any  mere  personal  fancy  should  usurp  its  power 
and  place. 

A  certain  amount  of  desultory  debate  followed  as  to  the  pos- 
sible outlines  of  a  possible  organization,  and  as  to  the  observ- 
ances which  might  be  devised  to  mark  its  religious  character. 
As  it  flowed  on  the  atmosphere  grew  more  and  more  electric. 
A  new  passion,  though  still  timid  and  awe-struck,  seemed  to 
shine  from  the  looks  of  the  men  standing  or  sitting  round  the 
central  figure.  Even  Lestrange  lost  his  smile  under  the  press- 
ure of  that  strange,  subdued  expectancy  about  him  ;  and  when 
Robert  Avalked  homeward,  about  midnight,  there  weighed  up- 
on him  an  almost  awful  sense  of  crisis,  of  an  expanding  future. 

He  let  himself  in  softly  and  went  into  his  study.  There  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  fainted.  He  was  probably  not  uncon- 
scious very  long,  but  after  he  had  struggled  back  to  his  senses, 
and  was  lying  stretched  on  the  sofa  among  the  books  with 
which  it  was  littered,  the  solitary  candle  in  the  big  room 
throwing  weird  shadows  about  him,  a  moment  of  black  de- 
pression overtook  him.  It  was  desolate  and  terrible,  like  a 
prescience  of  death.  How  was  it  he  had  come  to  feel  so  ill  ? 
Suddenl}^,  as  he  looked  back  over  the  preceding  weeks,  the 
physical  weakness  and  disturbance  which  had  marked  them, 
and  which  he  had  struggled  through,  paying  as  little  heed  as 
possible,  took  shape,  specter-like,  in  Ms  mind. 

And  at  the  same  moment  a  passionate  rebellion  against 
weakness  and  disablement  arose  in  him.  He  sat  up  dizzily, 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  Rest — strength,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  strong  inner  re- 
solve, "  for  the  work's  sake  !  " 

He  dragged  himself  up  to  bed  and  said  nothing  to  Catherine 
till  the  morning.  Then,  with  bopsh  brightness,  he  asked  her 
to  take  him  and  the  babe  off  without  delay  to  the  Norman 
coast,  vowing  that  he  would  lounge  and  idle  for  six  whole 
weeks  if  she  would  let  him.  Shocked  by  his  looks,. she  gradu- 
ally got  from  him  the  story  of  the  night  before.  As  he  told 
It,  his  swoon  was  a  mere  untoward  incident  and  hindrance  in 
a  spiritual  drama,  the  thrill  of  which,  while  lie  described  it, 
passed  even  to  her.  The  contrast,  however,  between  the  strong 
hopes  she  felt   pulsing  through  him,  and  his  air  of  fragility 


aud  exnaustion,  seemed  to  melt  the  heart  withm  her,  and 
make  her  whole  being,  she  hardly  knew  why,  one  sensitive 
dread.  She  sat  beside  him,  her  head  laid  against  his  shoulder, 
oppressed  by  a  strange  and  desolate  sense  of  her  compara- 
tively small  share  in  this  ardent  life.  In  spite  of  his  tender- 
ness knd  devotion,  she  felt  often  as  though  he  were  no  longer 
hers— as  though  a  craving,  hungry  world,  whose  needs  were 
all  dark  and  unintelligible  to  her,  Avere  asking  him  from  her, 
claiming  to  use  as  roughly  and  prodigally  as  it  pleased  the 
quick  mind  and  delicate  frame. 

As  to  the  schemes  developing  round  him,  she  could  not  take 
them  in  whether  for  protest  or  sympathy.  She  could  think 
only  of  w^ere  to  go,  what  doctor  to  consult,  how  she  could 
persuade  him  to  stay  away  long  enough. 

There  was  little  surprise  in  Elgood  Street  when  Elsmere  an- 
nounced that  he  must  go  off  for  awhile.  He  so  announced  it 
that  everybody  who  heard  him  understand  that  his  temporary 
withdrawal  was  to  be  the  mere  preparation  for  a  great  effort— 
the  vigil  before  the  tourney  ;  and  the  eager  friendhness  with 
which  he  was  met  sent  hini  off  in  good  heart. 

Three  or  four  days  later  he,  Catherine  and  Mary  were  at 
Petites  Dalles,  a  little  place  on  the  Norman  coast,  near 
Fecamp,  with  which  he  had  first  made  acquaintance  years  be- 
fore, when  he  was  at  Oxford.  .      i      a 

Here  all  that  in  London  had  been  oppressive  m  the  August 
heat  suffered  "  a  sea  change,"  and  became  so  much  matter  for 
physical  delight.     It  was  fiercely  hot,  indeed.     Every  morn- 
ing,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  Catherine  would  stand  by  the 
little  white-veiled  window,  in  the  dewy  silence,  to  watch  the 
eastern    shadows   spreading^    sharply    already   into  a  blazing 
w^orld  of  sun,  and  seethe  tall  poplar  just  outside  shooting  into 
a  quivering,  changeless  depth  of  blue.     Then,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, they  would  sally  forth  before  the  glare  became  unbear- 
able.    The  first  event  of  the  day   was  always   Mary's  bathe, 
which  gradually  became  a  spectacle  for  the  whole  beach,  so  in- 
genious were  the  blandishments  of  the  father  who  wooed  her 
into  the  warm  sandy  shallows,  and  so  beguiling  the  glee  and 
pluck  of  the  two-year-old  English  bebe.     By  eleven  the  heat 
out-of-doors  grew  intolerable,  and  they  would  stroll  back— - 
father  and  mother  and  trailing  child— past  the  hotels  on  the 
plage,  along  the  irregular  village  lane,  to  the  little  house  where 
they  had  established   themselves,    with   Mary's   nurse  and  a 
French  ho7me  to  look  after  them ;  would  find  the  green  wooden 
shutters  drawn  close;  the  c^ejew^ter  waiting  for  them  in   the 
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the  khrhpn'^'T'  '"""l/'"  ''^'"*  °^  '''«  '^'^^^'^  penetrating  from 
the  k  tchen   where   the  two  maids  kept  up  a  dumb  but  cer 
petual  warfare      Then   afterward   Marv,  emergin"  fron  'he; 
Bunbonnet,  would  be  tumbled  into  her  white  bed  u°ps  ai,"   and 

he  'bo^^d!^  Tf  i ''"''''  '"'  ^•^^  ?•->"-•  °f  h-  'ittle  feet  o^ 
the  boards  which  alone  separated  one  story  from  the   other 

warned  mother  and  nurse  that  an  imp  of  mischief  was  let 
fe  lLT-"\,  -^^^=f","'"'<^  R°'^^«.  in  the  carpetless  salo„"would 
he  back  ,n  the  nokety  arm-chair,  which  was  its  only  U.xurv 
lazdy  dozmg  and  dreaming,  Balzac,  perhaps,  i„  his  hand  but 
qu.te  anotlier  comMie  humoim  unrolling  itself  ya^uely  mean- 
while  in  the  eontriying  optimist  mind  "      ^ 

Petites  Dalles  was  not  fasliionable  yet,  tliough  it  aspired  to 

lessorot  the  College  de  France,  as  good  as  any  at  Etretat  a 
bu:ine^.:"''Rof  T"  *""'  '"/  ^  ^^^^^^  of  Rouen  mt 'of 

i,nbl ,  Ln  ■o"g'i;^"<l-.'-eady  French,  spoken  with  the  most 
unbhishmg  accent  imaginable,  and  lounged  alon<^  the  sands 

otrer^nr"-"  ''"  ^""""'"  ^"-^  ^""'-'^'^  l'^--  -ith  onro, 
otnei  ot  his  new  acquaintances. 

.,.„^"i  i"'-u  ^''.'^  eyening  husband  and  wife  would  leave  the 
crowded  bead,,  and  mount  by  some  tortuous,  dusty  way  on  to 
the  high  plateau  through  which  was  cleft  far  below^the  wooded 
hssure  o    ,I;e  village.     Here  they  seemed  to  have  climbed  th^ 

lay  ,11  '^i  'T.l^''  "T  '"''^^-  Tl^^  "«!'  Normandy  conn  ry 
lay  all  round   them-the  corn-fields,  the  hed^eless  "tracts  of 

tT  e  fwWh  ml  '""•"'^  "■  "■'•"^T  ^'<'-'-'  ^^-«ed  by  the  orchard' 
frmn  n         1  .      a"""/''"*? .  garden  of  the  land  as  one  sees  it 

came^oS  •  ,n^",""  '""^^'  °^  H'^'^^  «'''-«  *'"=  «°i'  be- 
came too  thin  and   barren  even  for  French  cultivation   there 

was  a  wild  be  t,  half  heather,  half  tangled  grass  and  flower! 

growth,  which  the   English  pair  loved' for  their  own  special 

reasons.     Bathed  ,n   light,  cooled  by  the  evening  winXthe 

breeze'  Tl  e  r"""''  ^'°""'"'  '"'^  *•*"  ^^'^^^^  ^--^"g  '«  l>e 
breeze,  there  were   moments   wlien   its   wide  care'est    dustv 

^he' ll""';'!^-  ^'r  P-^^"-^"t>y.  -<!  .vet  most  weet  y,  oY 
the  home  of  their  first  unclouded  happiness,  of  the  Surrey 
commons  and  wildernesses.  >3uiiejf 

of*^"linl?'l-"=  f'r   T"'"  «!«'"§:"'  tl>e  ^varm  dusk  by  the  edge 

sudden  I  tl'^'^^'^^T  "'''"?'"'^'^  ''•^  "^  tuft  of  broom,  whin 
suddenly  they  heard  the  purr  n?  sound  of  the  nie-ht-iar  an,! 

niimediateh- after  the  biri  itself  lurched  past  tl^^^^ 
disappeared  into  the  darkness  they  caught  several  times  th« 
charact-instio  click  of  the  wing.  >ei<uumesui« 
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Catherine  raised  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  Hobert's.  The 
Budden  tears  dropped  on  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Did  you  hear  it,  Robert  ?  " 

He  drew  her  to  him.  These  invohmtary  signs  of  an  abiding 
pain  in  her  alwaj'S  smote  him  to  the  heart. 

"I  am  not  unhappj^  Robert,"  she  said  at  last,  raising  her 
head.  "  IS'o  ;  if  you  will  only  get  well  and  strong.  I  have 
submitted.     It  is  not  for  myself,  but — " 

For  what  then  !  Merely  the  touchingness  of  mortal  things 
as  such  ? — of  yoiith,  of  hope,  of  memory  ? 

Choking  down  a  sob,  she  looked  seaward  over  the  curling 
flame-colored  waves,  while  he  held  her  hand  close  and  tender- 
ly. Xo — she  was  not  unhappy.  Something,  indeed,  had  gone 
forever  out  of  that  early  joy.  Her  life  had  been  caught  and 
nipped  in  the  great  inexorable  wheel  of  things.  It  would  go 
in  some  sense  maimed  to  the  end.  But  the  bitter  self-tortur- 
ing of  that  first  endless  year  was  over.  Love,  and  her  husband, 
and  the  thousand  subtle  forces  of  a  changing  world  had  con- 
quered. She  would  live  and  die  steadfast  to  the  old  faiths. 
But  her  present  mind  and  its  outlook  was  no  more  the  mind  of 
her  early  married  life  than  the  Christian  philosophy  of  to-day 
is  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  She  was  not 
conscious  of  change,  but  change  there  was.  She  had,  in  fact, 
undergone  that  dissociation  of  the  moral  judgment  from  a 
special  series  of  religious  formulae  which  is  the  crucial,  the 
epoch-making  fact  of  our  day.  "  Unbelief,"  says  the  ortho- 
dox preacher,  "is  sin,  and  implies  it";  and  while  he  speaks 
the  saint  in  the  unbeliever  gently  smiles  down  his  argument, 
and  suddenly,  in  the  rebel  of  yesterday  men  see  the  rightful 
heir  of  to-morrow. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Meanwhile  the  Leyburns  were  at  Burwood  again.  Rose's 
summer,  indeed,  was  much  varied  by  visits  to  country  houses 
— man}^  of  them  belonging  to  friends  and  acquaintarkces  of  the 
Flaxman  family — by  concerts,  and  the  demands  of  several  new 
and  exciting  artistic  friendships.  But  she  was  seldom  loth  to 
come  back  to  the  little  bare  valley  and  the  gray-walled  house. 
Even  the  rain  which  poured  down  in  August,  quite  unabashed 
by  any  consciousness  of  fine  weather  elsewhere,  was  not  as 
intolerable  to  her  as  in  past  days. 

The  girl  was  not  herself  ;  there  was  visible  in  her  not  only 
that  general  softening  and  deepening  of  character  which  had 
been  the  consequence  of  her  trouble  in  the  spring,  but  a  pain- 
ful ennui  she  could  hardly  disguise,  a  longing  for  she  knew 
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not  what.  She  was  beginning  to  take  the  homage  paid  to  he? 
gift  and  her  beaut}'  with  a  quiet  dignity,  which  was  in  no 
sense  false  modest}-,  but  implied  a  certain' clearness  of  vision, 
curious  and  disquieting  in  so  young  and  dazzling  a  creature. 
And  when  she  came  home  from  her  travels  she  would  develop 
a  taste  for  long  walks,  breasting  the  mountains,  in  rain  or  sun, 
penetrating  to  their  austerest  solitudes  alone,  as  tliough 
haunted  by  that  profound  saying  of  Obermann,  "  Man  is  n'ot 
made  for  enjoyment  only— /a  tristesse  fait  aussi  2^artie  de  ses 
vastes  besoins."*^ 

What,  indeed,  was  it  that  ailed  her?  In  hef  lonely 
moments,  especially  in  those  moments  among  the  high  fells, 
beside  some  little 'tarn  or  streamlet,  while  the  sheets  of  mist 
swept  by  her,  or  the  great  clouds  dappled  the  spreading  sides 
of  the  hills,  she  thought  often  of  Langham— of  that  fii-s't  thrill 
of  passion  which  had  passed  through  her,  delusive  and  abortive, 
like  one  of  those  first  thrills  of  spring  which  bring  out  the 
buds,  only  to  provide  victims  for  the  frost.  Now  with  her 
again  "a  moral  east  wind  was  blowing."  The  passion  was 
gone.  The  thought  of  Langham  still  roused  in  her  a  pity  that 
seemed  to  strain  at  her  heart-strings.  But  was  it  really  she, 
really  this  very  Rose,  who  had  rested  for  that  one  intoxicating 
instant  on  his  breast  ?  She  felt  a  sort  of  bitter  shame  over 
her  own  shallowness  of  feeling.  She  must  surely  be  a  poor 
creature,  else  how  could  such  a  thing  have  befallen  her  and 
have  left  so  little  trace  behind. 

And  then,  her  hand  dabbling  in  the  water,  her  face  raised 
to  the  blind,  friendly  mountains,  she  would  go  dreaming  far 
afield.  Little  vignettes  of  London  would  come  and  go  o^  the 
inner  retina  ;  smiles  and  sighs  would  follow  one  another. 

"  How  hind  he  was  that  time  !    How  amusing  this!  " 

Or,  '^  How  provoking  he  was  that  afternoon!  how  cold  that 
tvening  !  " 

Nothing  else — the  pronoun  remained  ambiguous. 
^  "  I  want  a  friend  I  "  she  said  to  herself  once  as  she  was  sit- 
ting far  up  in  the  bosom  of  High  Fell, ''  I  want  a  friend  badly. 
Yet  my  lover  deserts  me,  and  I  send  away  my  friend  !  " 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  the  vicar,  and  Rose  were 
wandering  round  the  church-yard  together,  enjoying  a  break 
of  sunny  weather  after  days  of  rain.  Mrs.  Thorn' burgh's  per- 
sonal accent,  so  to  speak,  had  grown  perhaps  a  little  more 
defined,  a  little  more  emphatic  even,  than  wlien  we  first  knew 
her.  The  vicar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  trifle  grayer,  a  trifle 
more  submissive,  as  though  on  the  whole,  in  the  long  conjugal 
contest  of  life,  he  was  getting  clearly  worsted  as  the  years 
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went  on.  But  the  performance  through  which  his  wife  was 
now  taking  him  tried  him  exceptionally,  and  she  only  kept 
him  to  it  with  difficulty.  She  had  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
in  the  spring,  and  was  still  somewhat  delicate — a  fact  which  to 
his  mind  gave  her  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  For  she 
would  make  use  of  it  to  keep  constantly  before  him  ideas 
which  he  disliked,  and  in  which  he  considered  she  took  a  mor- 
bid and  unbecoming  pleasure.  The  vicar  was  of  opinion  that 
when  his  latter  end  overtook  him  he  should  meet  it  on  the 
whole  as  courageously  as  other  men.  But  he  was  altogether 
averse  to  dwelling  upon  it,  or  the  adjuncts  of  it,  beforehand. 
Mrs.  Thornburgh,  however,  since  her  illness  had  awoke  to  that 
inquisitive,  affectionate  interest  in  these  very  adjuncts  which 
many  women  feel.  And  it  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the 
vicar. 

At  the  present  moment  she  was  engaged  in  choosing  the 
precise  spots  in  the  little  church-yard  where  it  seemed  to  hei 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  rest.  There  was  one  corner  in  particu- 
lar which  attracted  her,  and  she  stood  now  looking  at  it  with 
measuring  eyes  and  a  dissatisfied  mouth. 

"  William,  I  wish  you  would  come  here  and  help  me  !  " 

The  vicar  took  no  notice,  but  went  on  talking  to  Rose. 

"  William  !  "  imperatively. 

The  vicar  turned  unwillingly. 

*'  You  know,  William,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  lying  witb 
your  feet  that  way,  there  would  be  just  room  for  me.  But  ot 
course,  if  you  will  have  them  the  other  way —  "  The  shoul- 
ders in  the  old  black  silk  mantle  went  up,  and  the  gray  curls 
shook  dubiously. 

The  vicar's  countenance  showed  plainly  that  he  thought  the 
remark  worse  than  irrelevant. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  crossly,  "  I  am  not  thinking  of  those 
things,  nor  do  I  wish  to  think  of  them.  Everything  has  its 
time  and  place.  It  is  close  on  tea,  and  Miss  Rose  says  slie 
must  be  going  home." 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  again  shook  her  head,  this  time  with  a 
disapproving  sigh. 

"  You  talk,  William,"  she  said  severely,  "  as  if  you  were  a 
young  man,  instead  of  being  turned  sixty-six  last  birth-day." 

And  again  she  measured  the  spaces  with  her  eye,  checking 
the  results  aloud.  But  the  vicar  was  obdurately  deaf.  He 
strolled  on  with  Rose,  who  was  chattering  to  him  about  a  vJsit 
to  Manchester,  and  the  little  church  gate  clicked  behind  them. 
Hearing  it,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  relaxed  her  measurements. 
They  were  only  really  interesting  to  her,  after  all,  wheE  the) 
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vicar  was  by.  She  hurried  after  them  as  fast  as  her  short, 
squat  figure  would  allow,  and  stopped  midway  to  make  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"A  carriage  !  "  she  said,  shading  her  eyes  with  a  very  plump 
hand,  ^'stopping  at  Greybarns  !  " 

The  one  road  of  the  valley  was  visible  from  the  church -yard, 
winding  along  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  green  trough,  for  at 
least  two  miles.  The  Greybarns  was  a  farm-house  just  beyond 
Burwood,  about  half  a  mile  away. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh  moved  on,  her  matronly  face  aglow  with 
interest. 

"  Mary  Jenkinson  taken  ill  !  "  she  said.  "  Of  course,  that's 
Doctor  Baker  !  Well,  it's  to  be  hoped  it  won't  be  twins  this 
time.  But,  as  I  told  her  last  Sunday,  *  It's  constitutional,  my 
dear,'  I  knew  a  woman  who  had  three  pairs  !  Five  o'clock  now. 
Well,  about  seven  it'll  be  worth  while  sending  to  inquire." 

When  she  overtook  the  vicar  and  his  companion  she  began 
to  whisper  certain  particulars  into  the  ear  that  was  not  on 
Rose's  side.  The  vicar,  who,  like  Uncle  Toby,  was  possessed  of 
a  fine  natural  modesty,  would  have  preferred  that  his  wife 
should  refrain  from  whispering  on  these  topics  in  Rose's  pres- 
ence, ^ut  he  submitted  lest  opposition  should  provoke  her 
into  still  more  audible  improprieties  ;  and  Rose  walked  on  a 
step  or  two  in  front  of  the  pair,  her  eyes  twinkling  a  little. 
At  the  vicarage  gate  she  was  let  off  without  the  customary 
final  gossip.  Mrs.  Thornburgh  was  so  much  occupied  in  the 
fate  hanging  over  Mary  Jenkinson  that  she,  for  once,  forgot 
to  catechise  Rose  as  to  any  marriageable  young  men  she 
might  have  come  across  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  great  country- 
house  of  the  neighborhood  ;  an  operation  which  formed  the 
invariable  pendant  to  any  of  Rose's  absences. 

So,  with  a  smiling  nod  to  them  both,  the  girl  turned  home- 
ward. As  she  did  so  she  became  aware  of  a  man's  figure 
walking  along  the  space  of  road  between  Greybarns  and  Bur- 
wood,  the  western  light  behind  it. 

Dr.  Baker?  But  even  granting  that  Mrs.  Jenkinson  had 
brought  him  five  miles  on  a  false  alarm,  in  the  provoking  man- 
ner of  matrons,  the  shortest  professional  visit  could  not  be 
over  in  this  time. 

She  looked  again,  shading  her  eyes.  She  was  nearing  the 
gate  of  Burwood,  and  involuntarily  slackened  step.  The  man 
who  was  approaching,  catching  sight  of  the  slim  girlish  figure 
in  the  broad  hat  and  pink  and  white  cotton  dress,  hurried  up. 
The  color  rushed  to  Rose's  cheek.  In  another  minute  she  and 
Hugh  Flaxman  were  face  to  face. 
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She  could  not  hide  her  astonishment. 

"  Wh}^  are  you  not  in  Scotland  ?  "  she  said,  after  she  had 
given  him  her  hand.  "  Lady  Helen  told  me  last  week  she  ex- 
pected you  in  Ross-shire." 

Dii-ectly  the  words  left  her  mouth  she  felt  she  had  given 
him  an  opening.  And  why  had  nature  plagued  her  with  this 
trick  of  blushing? 

"Because  I  am  here  !  "  he  said,  smiling,  his  keen,  dancing 
eyes  looking  down  upon  her.  He  was  bronzed  as  she  had 
never  seen  him.  And  never  had  he  seemed  to  bring  with  him 
such  an  atmosphere  of  cool,  pleasant  strength.  "  I  have  slain 
so  much  since  the  first  of  July  that  I  can  slay  no  more.  I  am 
not  like  other  men.  The  Nimrod  in  me  is  easily  gorged,  and 
goes  to  sleep  after  awhile.     So  this  is  Burwood  ?  " 

He  had  caught  her  just  on  the  little  sweep  leading  to  the 
gate,  and  now  his  eyes  swept  quickly  over  the  modest  old  house, 
with  its  trim  garden,  its  overgrown  porch  and  open  casement 
windows.  She  dared  not  ask  him  again  why  he  was  there.  In 
the  properest  manner  she  invited  him  "  to  come  in  and  see 
mamma." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Leyburn  is  better  than  she  was  in  town  ?  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  her.  But  must  you  go  in  so  soon  ?  I 
left  my  carriage  half  a  mile  below,  and  have  been  reveling  in 
the  sun  and  air.  I  am  loth  to  go  in-doors  yet  awhile.  Are 
you  busy  ?  Would  it  trouble  you  to  put  me  in  the  way  to  the 
head  of  the  valley  ?  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  present 
myself  later." 

Rose  thought  his  request  as  little  in  the  ordinary  line  of 
things  as  his  appearance.  But  she  turned  and  walked  beside 
him,  pointing  out  the  crags  at  the  head,  the  great  sweep  of 
High  Fell,  and  the  pass  over  to  Ullswater,  with  as  much  sang- 
froid as  she  was  mistress  of. 

He,  on  his  side,  informed  her  that  on  his  way  to  Scotland 
he  had  bethought  himself  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Lakes, 
that  he  had  stopped  at  Whinborough,  was  bent  on  walking 
over  the  High  Fell  pass  to  Ullswater,  and  making  his  way 
thence  to  Ambleside,  Grasmere  and  Keswick. 

"  But  you  are  mucli  too  late  to-day  to  get  to  Ullswater  ?  " 
cried  Rose,  incautiously. 

"  Certainly.  You  see  my  hotel,"  and  he  pointed,  smiling,  to 
a  white  farm-house  standing  just  at  the  bend  of  the  valley, 
where  the  road  turned  toward  Whinborough.  "I  persuaded 
the  good  woman  there  to  give  me  a  bed  for  the  night,  took  my 
carriage  a  little  further,  then,  knowing  I  had  friends  in  these 
parts,  I  came  on  to  exploi<*>" 
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Rose  angrily  felt  her  fliisli  getting  deeper  and  deepef. 

"  You  are  the  first  tourist,"  she  said,  coolly,  "  who  has  evef 
stayed  in  Whindale." 

''  Tourist  !  I  repudiate  the  name.  I  am  a  worshiper  at  the 
shrine  of  Wordsworth  and  Nature.  Helen  and  I  long  ago  de- 
fined a  tourist  as  a  being  with  straps.  I  defy  you  to  dis- 
cover a  strap  about  me,  and  I  left  ray  Murray  in  the  railway 
carriage." 

He  looked  at  her,  laughing.  She  laughed,  too.  The  infec- 
tion of  his  strong,  sunny  presence  was  irresistible.  In  London 
it  had  been  so  easy  to  stand  on  her  dignity,  to  remember 
whenever  he  was  friendly  that  the  night  before  he  had  been 
distant.  In  these  green  solitudes  it  was  not  easy  to  be  any- 
thing but  natural — the  child  of  the  moment ! 

"  You  are  neither  more  practical  nor  more  economical  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,"  she  said  demurely.  "  When  did  you 
leave  Norway  ?  " 

They  wandered  on  past  the  vicarage,  talking  fast.  Mr.  Flax- 
man,  who  had  been  joined  for  a  time,  on  his  fishing  tour,  by 
Lord  Waynflete,  was  giving  her  an  amusing  account  of  the 
susceptibility  to  titles  shown  by  the  primitive  democrats  of 
Norway.  As  they  passed  a  gap  in  the  vicarage  hedge,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting.  Rose  became  aware  of  a  window  and  a  gray 
head  hastily  withdrawn.  Mr.  Flaxman  was  puzzled  by  the 
merry  flash,  instantly  suppressed,  that  shot  across  her  face. 

Presently  they  reached  the  hamlet  of  High  Close,  and  the 
house  where  Mary  Backhouse  died,  and  where  her  father  and 
the  poor  bedridden  Jim  still  lived.  They  mounted  the  path 
behind  it,  and  plunged  into  the  hazel  plantation  which  had 
sheltered  Robert  and  Catherine  on  a  memorable  night.  But 
when  they  were  through  it  Rose  turned  to  the  right  along  a 
scrambling  path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  first  great  shoulder 
of  Ilii^h  Fell.  It  was  a  steep  climb,  though  a  short  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  Rose  that  when  she  had  once  let  him  help  her  over 
a  rock  her  hand  was  never  her  own  again.  He  kept  it  an  al- 
most constant  prisoner  on  one  pretext  or  another  till  they  were 
at  the  top. 

Then  she  sank  down  on  a  rock  out  of  breath.  He  stood  be- 
side her,  lifting  his  brown  wideawake  from  his  brow.  The  air 
below  had  been  warm  and  relaxing.  Here  it  played  upon 
them  both  with  a  delicious,  life-giving  freshness.  He  looked 
round  on  the  great  hollow  bosom  of  the  fell,  the  crags  but- 
tressing it  on  either  hand,  the  winding  greenness  of  the  valley, 
the  white  sparkle  of  the  river. 

"  It  reminds  me  a  little  of  Norway.     The  same  austere  and: 
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fnigal  beauty — the  same  bare  valley  floors.     But  no  pines,  no 
peaks,  no  fiords  !  '' 

"  No  !  "  said  Rose  scornfully,  "  we  are  not  Norway,  and  we 
are  not  Switzerland.  To  prevent  disappointment,  I  may  at 
once  inform  you  that  we  have  no  glaciers,  and  that  there  is 
perhaps  only  one  place  in  the  district  where  a  man  who  was 
not  an  idiot  could  succeed  in  killing  himself." 
He  looked  at  her,  calmly  smiling. 

"  You  are  augry,"  he  said,  "  because  I  make  comparisons. 
You  are  wholly  on  a  wrong  scent.  I  never  saw  a  scene  in  the 
world  that  pleased  me  half  as  much  as  this  bare  valley,  that 
gray  roof  " — and  he  pointed  to  Burwood  among  its  trees — 
*'  and  this  knoll  of  rocky  ground." 

His  look  traveled  back  to  her,  and  her  eyes  sank  beneath  it. 
He  threw  himself  down  on  the  short  grass  beside  her. 

"  It  rained  this  morning,"  she  still  had  the  spirit  to  munnur 
under  her  breath. 

He  took  not  the  smallest  heed. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  dropped,  "  can  you 
guess  at  all  why  I  am  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  You  had  never  seen  the  Lakes,"  she  repeated  in  a  prim 
voice,  her  eyes  still  cast  down,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitch- 
ing. "  You  stopped  at  Whinbo rough,  intending  to  take  the 
pass  over  to  Ullswater,  thence  to  make  your  way  to  Ambleside 
and  Keswick — or  was  it  to  Keswick  and  Ambleside  ?  " 

She  looked  up  innocently.  But  the  flashing  glance  she  met 
abashed  her  again. 

"  Taquine!''''  he  said,  "but  you  shall  not  laugh  me  out  of 
countenance.  If  I  said  all  that  to  you  just  now,  may  I  be 
forgiven.  One  purpose,  only  one,  brought  me  from  Norway, 
forbade  me  to  go  to  Scotland,  drew  me  to  Whinborough, 
guided  me  up  your  valley — the  purpose  of  seeing  your  face  !  '^ 
It  could  not  be  said  at  that  precise  moment  that  he  had  at- 
tained it.  Rather  she  seemed  bent  on  hiding  that  face  quite 
away  from  him.  It  seemed  to  him  an  age  before,  drawn  by 
tlie  magnetism  of  his  look,  her  hands  dropped,  and  she  faced 
him,  crimson,  her  breath  fluttering  a  little.  Then  she  would 
have  spoken,  but  he  would  not  let  her.  Very  tenderly 
and  quietl}'  his  hand  possessed  itself  of  hers  as  he  knelt 
beside  her. 

"  I  have  been  in  exile  for  two  months — you  sent  me.  I  saw 
that  I  troubled  you  in  London.  You  thought  I  was  pursuing 
vou — pressing  you.  Your  manner  said  '  Go  !  '  and  I  went. 
But  do  you  think  that  for  one  day,  or  hour,  or  moment  I  have 
thought  of  anything  else  in  those  Norway  woods  but  of  you 
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and  of  this  blessed  moment  when  I  should  be  at  your  feet,  as 
I  am  now  ?  " 

She  trembled.  Her  hand  seemed  to  leap  in  his.  His  gaze 
melted,  enwrapped  her.  He  bent  forward.  In  another  mo- 
ment her  silence  would  have  so  answered  for  her  that  his 
covetous  arms  would  have  stolen  about  her  for  good  and  all. 
But  suddenly  a  kind  of  shiver  ran  through  her — a  sliiver  which 
was  half  memory,  half  shame.  She  drew  back  violently, 
covering  her  e\^es  with  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried,  and  her  other  hand  struggled  to  get 
free,  "  don't,  don't  talk  to  me  so — I  have  a — a  confession." 

He  watched  her,  his  lips  trembling  a  little,  a  smile  of  the 
most  exquisite  indulgence  and  understanding  dawning  in  his 
eyes.     Was  she  going  to  confess  to  him  what  he  knew  so  well 
already  ?     If  he  could  only  force  her  to  say  it  on  his  breast. 
But  she  held  him  at  arm's  length. 
"  You  remember — you  remember  Mr.  Langham  ?  " 
"  Remember  him  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Flaxman  fervently. 
"  That  thought-reading  night  at  Lady  Charlotte's,  on  the 
way  home,  he  spoke  to  me.     I  said  I  loved  him.     I  did  love 
liim  ;  I  let  him  kiss  me  !  " 

Her  flush  liad  quite  faded.  He  could  hardly  tell  whether 
she  was  yielding  or  defiant  as  the  words  burst  from  her. 

An  expression,  half  trouble,  half  compunction,  came  into 
his  face. 

"  I  knew,"  he  said,  very  low  ;  *'  or  rather,  I  guessed."  And 
for  an  instant  it  occurred  to  him  to  unburden  liimself,  to  ask 
lior  pardon  for  that  espionage  of  his.  But  no,  no  ;  not  till  he 
had  her  safe.  "  I  guessed,  I  mean,  that  there  had  been  some- 
tiling  grave  between  you.  I  saw  you  were  sad.  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  comfort  you." 
Her  lip  quivered  childishly. 

"  I  said  I  loved  him  that  night.  The  next  morning  he 
wrote  to  me  that  it  could  never  be." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  embarrassed.  The  conversation 
was  not  easy.     Then  the  smile  broke  once  more. 

"  And  you  have  forgotten  him  as  he  deserved.  If  I  were 
not  sure  of  that  I  could  wish  him  all  the  tortures  of  the  '  In- 
ferno' !  As  it  is,  I  can  not  think  of  him  ;  I  can  not  let  you 
think  of  him.  Sweet,  do  you  know  that  ever  since  I  f.rst  saw 
you  the  one  thought  of  my  days,  the  dream  of  my  nights,  the 
purpose  of  my  whole  life,  has  been  to  win  you  ?  There  was 
another  in  the  field  ;  I  knew  it.  I  stood  by  and  waited.  He 
failed  3^0 u — I  knew  he  must  in  some  form  or  other.  Then  I 
was  hasty,  and  you  resented  it.     Little  tyrant,  you  made  your- 
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self  a  Rose  with  many  thorns  !  But,  tell  me,  tell  me,  it  is  all 
over — your  pain,  my  waiting.  Make  yourself  sweet  to  me ! 
unfold  to  me  at  last  ?  " 

An  instant  she  wavered.  His  bliss  was  almost  in  his  grasp. 
Then  she  sprang  up,  and  Flaxman  found  himself  standing  by 
her,  rebuffed  and  surprised. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hands  to  him  through 
all  the  time.  "  Oh,  it  is  too  soon  !  I  should  despise  myself,  I 
do  despise  myself.  It  tortures  me  that  I  can  change  and  for- 
get so  easily  ;  it  ought  to  torture  you.  Oh,  don't  ask  me  yet 
to— to— " 

^  "  To  be  my  wife,"  he  said  calmly,  his  cheek  a  little  flushed, 
his  eye  meeting  hers  with  a  passion  in  it  that  strove  so  hard 
for  self-control  it  was  almost  sternness. 

'*  Not  yet  !  "  she  pleaded,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, she  broke  into  the  most  appealing  smiles,  though  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  hurrying  out  the  broken,  beseeching 
words.  "  I  want  a  friend  so  much — a  real  friend.  Since 
Catherine  left  I  have  had  no  one.  I  have  been  running  riot. 
Take  me  in  hand.  Write  to  me,  scold  me,  advise  me  ;  I  will 
be  your  pupil,  I  will  tell  you  everything.  You  seem  to  me  so 
fearfully  wise,  so  much  older.  Oh,  don't  be  vexed.  And— 
and — in  six  months — " 

^  She  turned  away,  rosy  as  her  name.  He  held  her  still,  s(? 
rigidly,  that  her  hands  were  almost  hurt.  The  shadow  of  th^ 
hat  fell  over  her  eyes  ;  the  delicate  outlines  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  in  the  pretty  pale  dress  were  defined  against  the 
green  hill  background.  He  studied  her  deliberately,  a  hundred 
different  expressions  sweeping  across  his  face.  A  debate  of 
the  most  feverish  interest  was  going  on  within  him.  Her 
seriousness  at  the  moment,  the  chances  of  the  future,  her 
character,  his  own — all  these  knotty  points  entered  into  it,  had 
to  be  weighed  and  decided  with  lightning  rapidity.  But 
Hugh  Flaxman  was  born  under  a  lucky  star,  and  the  natal 
charm  held  good. 

At  last  he  gave  a  long  breath  ;  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
hands. 

"  So  be  it.  For  six  months  I  will  be  your  guardian,  your 
friend,  your  teasing,  implacable  censor.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  will  be — well,  never  mind  what.  I  give  you  fair 
warning." 

He  released  her.  Rose  clasped  her  hands  before  her  and 
stood  drooping.  Now  that  she  had  gained  her  point,  all  her 
bright,  mocking  independence  seemed  to  have  vanished.  She 
might  have  been  in  reality  the  tremulous,  timid  child  she 
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seemed.  His  spirits  rose  ;  he  began  to  like  the  r61e  she  had 
assigned  to  him.  The  touch  of  unexpectedness,  in  all  she  said 
and  did,  acted  with  exhilarating  force  on  his  fastidious,  ro- 
mantic sense. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  said,  picking  up  her  gloves  from  the  grass, 
"you  have  given  me  my  rights  ;  I  will  begin  to  exercise  them 
at  once.  I  must  take  you  home,  the  clouds  are  coming  up 
again,  and  on  the  way  will  you  kindly  give  me  a  full,  true, 
and  minute  account  of  these  two  months  during  winch  you 
have  been  so  dangerously  left  to  your  own  devices  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  and  began  to  speak  with  difficulty,  her  eyes 
on  the  ground.  By  the  time  they  were  in  the  main  blian- 
moor  path  again,  and  she  was  not  so  weakly  dependent  on  his 
physical  aid,  her  spirits  too  returned.  Pacing  along  with  her 
hands  behind  her,  she  began  by  degrees  to  throw  into  her  ac- 
counts of  her  various  visits  and  performances  plenty  ot  her 

natural  malice.  ^  ^    -,.  i  •  i  i    j 

And  after  a  bit,  as  that  strange  storm  of  feeling  which  bad 
assailed  her  on  the  mountain-top  abated  something  of  its  be- 
wildering force,  certain  old  grievances  began  to  raise  very 
lively  heads  in  her.  The  smart  of  Lady  Fauntleroy's  ball  was 
still  there  ;  she  had  not  yet  forgiven  him  all  those  relations  ; 
and  the  teasing  image  of  Lady  Florence  woke  up  in  her. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  dryly,  as  he  opened  a  gate 
for  her  not  far  from  Burwood,  "  that  you  have  been  making 
yourself  agreeable  to  a  vast  number  of  people.  In  my  new 
capacity  of  censor  I  should  like  to  warn  you  that  there  is 
nothing  so  bad  for  the  character  as  universal  popularity.         ^^ 

"J  have  not  got  a  thousand  and  one  important  cousins! 
«he  exclaimed,  her  lip  curling.     "  If  I  want  to  please,  I  must 
take  pains,  else  '  nobody  minds  me.'" 

He  looked  at  her  attentively,  his  handsome  face  aglow  witn 
animation. 

"What  can  you  mean  by  that?"  he  said  slowly. 
But  she  was^quite  silent',  her  head  well  in  air. 
"  Cousins  ?  "  he  repeated.  *•'  Cousins  ?  And  clearly  meant 
as  a  taunt  at  me!  Now  when  did  you  see  my  cousins?  1 
grant  that  I  possess  a  monstrous  and  indefensible  number,  i 
have  it.  You  think  that  at  Lady  Fauntleroy's  ball  I  devoted 
myself  too  much  to  my  family,  and  too  little  to—" 

"Not  at  all  !  "  cried  Rose,  hastily,  adding,  with  charming 
incoherence,  while  she  twisted  a  sprig  of  honeysuckle  in  her 
restless  fingers,  "  Some  coiisins  of  course  are  pretty. 

He  paused  an  instant  ;  then  a  light  broke  over  his  face  and 
bis  burst  of  (juiet  laughter  was  infinitely  pleastmt  to  hear. 
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Rose  got  redder  and  redder.  She  realized  dimly  that  she  was 
hardly  maintaining  the  spirit  of  their  contract,  and  that  he  was 
studying  her  with  eyes  inconveniently  bright  and  penetrating. 

"  Shall  I  quote  to  you,"  he  said,  "  a  sentence  of  Sterne's  ?  If 
it  violate  our  contract  1  must  plead  extenuating  circumstances. 
Sterne  is  admonishing  a  young  friend  as  to  his  manners  in 
society  :  '  You  are  in  love,'  he  says.  *  Tant  mieux.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  the  fact  bestows  on  you  a  license  to  behave  like  a 
bear  toward  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Affection  may  surely 
conduct  thee  through  an  avenue  of  women  to  her  who  possesses 
thy  heart  without  tearing  the  flounces  of  any  of  their  petticoats' 
— not  even  those  of  little  cousins  of  seventeen  !  I  say  this,  you 
will  observe,  in  the  capacity  you  have  assigned  me.  In  another 
capacity  I  venture  to  think  I  could  justify  myself  still  better." 

"  My  guardian  and  director,"  cried  Rose,  "  must  not  begin 
his  functions  by  misleading  and  sophistical  quotations  from 
the  classics  !  " 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  They  were  at  the  gate 
of  Burwood,  under  a  thick  screen  of  wild  cherry-trees.  The 
gate  was  half  open,  and  his  hand  was  on  it. 

"  And  my  pupil,"  he  said,  bending  to  her,  "  must  not  begin 
by  challenging  the  prisoner  whose  hands  she  has  bound,  or  he 
will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  I  " 

His  words  were  threatening,  but  his  voice,  his  fine,  expres- 
sive face,  were  infinitely  sweet.  By  a  kind  of  fascination  she 
never  afterward  understood,  Rose  for  answer  startled  him  and 
herself.  She  bent  her  head  ;  she  laid  her  lips  on  the  hand 
which  held  the  gate,  and  she  was  through  it  in  an  instant. 
He  followed  her  in  vain.  He  never  overtook  her  till  at  the 
drawing-room  door  she  paused  with  amazing  dignity. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  throwing  it  open,  "  here  is  Mr.  Flax- 
man.  He  is  come  from  Norway,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Ulls- 
water.     I  will  go  and  speak  to  Margaret  about  tea." 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

After  the  little  incident  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  Hugh  Flaxman  may  be  forgiven  if,  as  he  walked  home 
along  the  valley  that  night  toward  the  farm-house  where  he 
had  established  himself,  he  entertained  a  very  comfortable 
skepticism  as  to  the  permanence  of  that  curious  contract  into 
which  Rose  had  just  forced  him.  However,  he  was  quite  mis- 
taken. Rose's  maiden  dignity  avenged  itself  abundantly  on 
Hugh  Flaxman  for  the  injui-ies  it  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Langhara.  The  restraints,  the  anomalies,  the  hair-splittings 
of  the  situation  delighted  her  ingenuous  youth.     **  I  am  free — 
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he  is  free.  We  will  be  friends  for  six  months.  Possibly  we 
may  not  suit  one  another  at  all.     If  we  do — then — " 

In  the  thrill  of  that  then  lay,  of  course,  the  whole  attraction 
of  the  position. 

So  the  next  morning  Hugh  Flaxman  saw  the  comedy  was 
to  be  scrupulously  kept  up.  It  required  a  tolerably  strong 
masculine  certainty  at  the  bottom  of  him  to  enable  him  to 
resign  himself  once  more  to  his  part.  But  he  achieved  it,  and 
being  himself  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  a  lover  of  half-shades 
and  refinements  of  all  sorts,  he  began  very  soon  to  enjoy  it, 
and  to  play  it  with  an  increasing  cleverness  and  perfection. 

How  Rose  got  through  Agnes's  cross-questioning  on  the 
rnatter  history  sayeth  not.  Of  one  thing,  however,  a  conscien- 
tious historian  may  be  sure,  namely,  that  Agnes  succeeded  in 
knowing  as  much  as  she  wanted  to^  know.  Mrs.  Leyburn  was 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  erratic  lines  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  journeys. 
It  was,  as  she  said,  curious  that  a  man  should  start  on  a  toui 
through  the  Lakes  from  Long  Whindale. 

But  she  took  everything  naively  as  it  came,  and  as  she  was 
told.  Nothing  Avith  her  ever  passed  through  any  changing 
crucible  of  thought.  It  required  no  planning  to  elude  her. 
Her  mind  was  like  a  stretch  of  wet  sand,  on  which  all  impres- 
sions are  equally  easy  to  make  and  equally  fugitive.  He  liked 
them  all,  she  supposed,  in  spite  of  the  comparative  scantiness 
of  his  later  visits  to  Lerwick  Gardens,  or  he  would  not  have 
come  out  of  his  way  to  see  them.  But  as  nobody  suggested 
anything  else  to  her,  her  mind  worked  no  further,  and  she 
was  as  easily  beguiled  after  his  appearance  as  before  it  by  the 
intricacies  of  some  new  knitting. 

Things  of  course  might  have  been  different  if  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burgh  had  interfered  again;  but,  as  we  know,  poor  Cathe- 
rine's sorrows  had  raised  a  whole  odd  host  of  misgivings  in  the 
mind  of  the  vicar's  wife.  She  prowled  nervously  round  Mrs. 
Leyburn,  filled  with  contempt  for  her  placidity;  but  she  did  not 
attack  her.  She  spent  herself,  indeed,  on  Rose  and  Agnes,  but 
long  practice  had  made  them  adepts  in  the  art  of  baffling  her; 
and  when  Mr.  Flaxman  went  to  tea  at  the  vicarage  in  their 
company,  in  spite  of  an  absorbing  desire  to  get  at  the  truth, 
which  caused  her  to  forget  a  new  cap,  and  let  fall  a  plate  of 
tea-cakes,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  crossly  to  the  vicar  after- 
ward that  "  no  one  could  tell  what  a  man  like  that  was  after. 
She  supposed  his  manners  were  ver^^  aristocratic,  but  for  her 
part  she  liked  j^lain  people." 

On  the  last  morning  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  stay  in  the  valley,  he 
entered  the  Burwood  drive  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  Rose 
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came  down  the  steps  to  meet  him.  For  a  moment  he  flattered 
himself  that  her  disturbed  looks  were  due  to  the  nearness  of 
their  farewells.  ^  ,      _       .   .        , 

"There  is  something  wrong,"  he  said  softly,  detaining  her 
hand  a  moment— so  much,  at  least,  was  in- his  right. 

"  Robert  is  ill.  There  has  been  an  accident  at  Petites  Dalies. 
He  has  been  in  bed  for  a  week.  They  hope  to  get  home  in  a  few 
davs      Catherine  writes  bravely,  but  she  is  evidently  very  low. 

Huo-h  Flaxman's  face  fell.  Certain  letters  he  had  received 
from  Elsmere  in  July  had  lain  heavy  on  his  mind  ever  since, 
BO  pitiful  was  the  half -conscious  revelation  m  them  of  an  in- 
cessant physical  struggle.  An  accident  !  Elsmere  was  m  no 
state  for  accidents.     What  miserable  ill-luck  ! 

Rose  read  him  Catherine's  account.     It  appeared  that  on  a 
certain  stormy  day  a  swimmer  had  been  observed  in  difficul- 
ties among  the  rocks  skirting  the  northern  side  of  the  Petites 
Dalles  Bay.     The  old  haigneur  of  the  place,  owner  of  the  still 
primitive  ^etahUssement  des  bains,  without  stopping  to  strip,  or 
even  to  take  off  his  heavy  boots,  went  out  to  the  man  m  danger 
with  a  plank.     The  man  took  the  plank  and  was  safe.     Then  to 
the  people  watching  it  became  evident  that  the  baigneur  him- 
self was  in  peril.     He  became  unaccountably  feeble  m  the 
water,  and  the   cry  rose  that  he  was  sinking.     Robert,  who 
happened  to  be  bathing  near,  ran  off  to  the  spot,  ]umped  m, 
and  swam  out.     By  this  time  the  old  man  had  drifted  some 
way.    Robert  succeeded,  hoAvever,  in  bringing  him  m,  and  then, 
amid  an   excited  crowd,  headed   by  the  baigneur  s  mailing 
family,  they  carried  the  unconscious  form  on  to  the  higher 
beach      Elsmere  was  certain  life  was  not  extinct,  and  sent  ott 
for  a  doctor.     Meanwhile  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  common 
sense,  or  any  knowledge  of  how  to  proceed,  but  himself.     For 
two  hours  he  staved  on  the  beach  in  his  drippmg  bathing- 
clothes,  a  cold  wind  blowing,  trying  every  device  known  to 
him:  rubbing,  hot  bottles,  artificial  respiration.    In  vam.     ine 
man  was  too  old  and  too  bloodless.     Directly  after  the  doctor 
arrived  he  breathed  his   last,  amid   the  wild  and  passionate 
grief  of  wife  and  children. 

Robert,  with  a  cloak  flung  about  him,  still  stayed  to  talk  to 
the  doctor,  to  carry  one  of  the  baigneur' 8  sobbing  grandchildren 
to  its  mother  in  the  village.  Then,  at  last,  Catherine  got  hold 
of  him,  and  he  submitted  to  be  taken  home,  shivering,  and 
deeply  depressed  by  the  failure  of  his  efforts.  A  violent  gastnc 
and  luncr  chill  declared  itself  almost  immediately,  and  for  three 
days  heliad  been  anxiously  ill.  Catherine,  miserable,  distrust^ 
ini  the  local  doctor,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  hold  oi  a 
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betrter  one,  had  never  left  him  night  or  day.  "I  had  not  the 
heart  to  write  even  to  you,"  she  wrote  to  her  mother.  "  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  trying  one  thing  after  another. 
Now  he  has  been  in  bed  eight  days,  and  is  much  better.  He 
talks  of  getting  up  to-morrow,  and  declares  he  must  go  home 
next  week,  I  have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  here  another 
fortnight,  but  the  thought  of  his  work  distresses  him  so  much 
that  I  hardly  dare  urge  it.  I  can  not  say  how  I  dread  the 
journey.     He  is  not  fit  for  it  in  any  way." 

Rose  folded  up  the  letter,  her  face  softened  to  a  most 
womanly  gravity.  Hugh  Flaxman  paused  a  moment  outside 
the  door,  his  hands  on  his  bides,  considering. 

"I  shall  not  go  on  to  Scotland,"  he  said;  "Mrs.  Elsmere 
must  not  be  left.     I  will  go  off  there  at  once." 

In  Rose's  soberly  sweet  looks  as  he  left  her,  Hugh  Flaxman 
saw  for  an  instant,  with  the  stimng  of  a  joy  as  profound  as  it 
was  delicate,  not  the  fanciful  enchantress  of  the  day  before, 
but  his  wife  that  Avas  to  be.  And  yet  she  held  him  to  his  bar- 
gain. All  that  his  lips  touched  as  he  said  good-by  was  the 
little  bunch  of  yellow  brier  roses  she  gave  him  from  her  belt. 

Thirty  hours  later  he  was  descending  the  long  hill  from 
Sassetot  to  Petites  Dalles.  It  was  the  1st  of  September.  A 
chilly  west  wind  blew  up  the  dust  before  him  and  stirred  the 
parched  leafage  of  the  valley.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  of 
which  the  wood-work  was  all  peeled  and  blistered  by  the  sun. 
Catherine  herself  opened  it. 

"  This  is  kind — this  is  like  j^ourself  !  "  she  said,  after  a  first 
stare  of  amazement,  when  he  had  explained  himself.  "  He  is 
in  there,  much  better." 

Robert  looked  up,  stupefied,  as  Hugh  Flaxman  entered. 
But  he  sprang  up  with  his  old  brightness. 

"  Well,  this  is  friendship  !  What  on  earth  brings  you  here, 
old  fellow  !  Why  aren't  vou  in  the  stubbles  celebrating  St. 
Partridge  ?  "         " 

Hugh  Flaxman  said  what  he  he  had  to  say  very  shortly,  but 
so  as  to  make  Robert's  eyes  gleam,  and  to  bring  his  thin  hand 
with  a  sort  of  caressing  touch  upon  Flaxman's  shoulder. 

"  I  sha'n't  try  to  thank  you — Catherine  can  if  she  likes. 
How  relieved  she  will  be  about  that  bothering  journey  of  ours  ! 
However,  I  am  really  ever  so  much  better.  It  was  veiy  sharp 
while  it  lasted  ;  and  the  doctor  no  great  shakes.  But  there 
never  was  such  a  woman  as  my  wife  ;  she  pulled  me  through  ! 
And  now  then,  sir,  just  kindly  confess  yourself  a  little  more 
plainly.  What  brought  you  and  my  sisters-in-law  together  ? 
Vou  oeed  not  try  and  persuade  me  that  Long  Whindale  is  th© 
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natural  gate  of  the  Lakes,  or  the  route  intended  by  Heaven 
from  London  to  Scotland,  though  I  have  no  doubt  you  tried 
that  little  fiction  on  them.' 

Hugh  Flaxman  laughed,  and  sat  down  very  deliberately. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  illness  has  not  robbed  you  of  that 
perspicacity  for  which  you  are  so  remarkable,  Elsmere.  Well, 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  asked  your  sister  Rose  to  marry 
me.     She—" 

"  Go  on,  man,"  cried  Robert,  exasperated  by  his  pause. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it,"  said  Flaxman  calmly.  "  For 
six  months  we  are  to  be  rather  more  than  friends,  and  a  good 
deal  less  than  fiances.  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  her. 
You  may  imagine  how  seductive  it  is  to  one  of  the  worst  and 
laziest  letter-writers  in  the  three  kingdoms  that  his  fortunes 
in  love  should  be  made  to  depend  on  his  correspondence.  I  may 
scold  her  if  she  gives  me  occasion.  And  in  six  months,  as  one 
says  to  a  publisher,  *  the  agreement  will  be  open  to  revision.'  " 

Robert  stared. 

"  And  you  are  not  engaged  ?  " 

"  Xot  as  I  understand  it,"  replied  Flaxman.  "  Decidedly 
not  !  "  he  added,  with  energy,  remembering  that  very  platonic 
farewell. 

Robert  sat  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  ruminating. 

"  A  fantastic  thing,  the  modern  young  woman  !  Still  I 
think  I  can  understand.  There  may  have  been  more  than 
mere  caprice  in  it." 

His  eye  met  his  friend's  significantly. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Flaxman  quietly.  Kot  even  for  Rob- 
ert's benefit  was  he  going  to  reveal  any  details  of  that  scene 
on  High  Fell.  "  Never  mind,  old  fellow,  I  am  content.  And, 
indeed,  faute  de  mieux,  I  should  be  content  with  anything  that 
brought  me  nearer  to  her,  were  it  but  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch." 

Robert  grasped  his  hand  affectionately. 

"  Catherine,"  he  called  through  the  door,  "  never  mind  the 
supper  ;  let  it  burn.     Flaxman  brings  news." 

Catherine  listened  to  the  story  with  amazement.  Certainly 
her  ways  would  never  have  been  as  her  sister's. 

"  Are  we  supposed  to  know  ?  "  she  asked  very  naturally. 

"  She  never  forbade  me  to  tell,"  said  Flaxman  smiling.  "  I 
think,  however,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  say  nothing  about  it — 
yet.  I  told  her  it  was  part  of  our  bargain  that  she  should  ex- 
plain my  letters  to  Mrs.  Leyburn.  I  gave  her  free  leave  to  in- 
vent any  fairy  tale  she  pleased,  but  it  w^s  to  be  h^r  iuvdntion, 
not  minei'* 
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Neither  Robert  nor  Catherine  were  very  well  pleased.  But 
there  was  something  reassuring  as  well  as  comic  in  the  stoicism 
with  which  Flaxman  took  his  position.  And  clearly  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  manage  itself. 

Next  morning  the  weather  had  improved.  Robert,  his  hand 
on  Flaxman's  arm,  got  down  to  the  beach.  JFlaxman  watched 
him  critically,  did  not  like  some  of  his  symptoms,  but  thought 
on  the  whole  he  must  be  recovering  at  the  normal  rate,  consid- 
ering how  severe  the  attack  had  been. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him?  "  Catherine  asked  him  next 
day,  with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes.  The^'  had  left  Robert  estab- 
lished  in  a  sunny  nook,  and  were  strolling  on  along  the  sands. 

"  I  think  3^ou  must  get  him  home,  call  in  a  first-rate  doctor, 
and  keep  him  quiet,"  said  Flaxman.  "  He  will  be  all  right 
presently." 

"How  can  we  keep  him  quiet  ?"  said  Catherine,  with  a  mo- 
mentary  despair  in  her  fine  pale  face.  "  All  day  long  and  all 
night  long  he  is  thinking  of  his  work.  It  is  like  something 
fiery  burning  the  heart  out  of  him." 

Flaxman  felt  the  truth  of  the  remark  during  the  four  days  of 
calm  autumn  ^s'eather  he  spent  with  them  before  the  return 
journey.  Robert  would  talk  to  him  for  hours,  now  on  the 
sands,  with  tlie  gray  infinity  of  sea  before  them,  now  pacing 
the  bounds  of  their  little  room  till  fatigue  made  him  drop  heav- 
ily into  his  long  chair;  and  the  burden  of  it  all  was  the  relig- 
ious future  of  the  working  class.  He  described  the  scene  in 
the  club,  and  brought  out  the  dreams  swarming  in  his  mind, 
presenting  them  for  Flaxman's  criticism,  and  dealing  with 
them  himself  with  that  startling  mixture  of  acute  common 
sense  and  eloquent  passion  which  had  always  made  him  so  ef- 
fective as  an  initiator.  Flaxman  listened  dubiously  at  first,  as 
he  generally  listened  to  Elsmere,  and  then  was  carried  away, 
not  by  the  beliefs,  but  by  the  man.  He  found  his  pleasure  in 
dallying  with  the  magnificent  jt?oss^5^7^^y  ^^  the  Church;  doubt 
with  him  applied  to  all  propositions,  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive; and  he  had  the  dislike  of  the  aristocrat  and  the  cosmo- 
politan for  the  provincialisms  of  religious  dissent.  Political 
dissent  or  social  reform  was  another  matter.  Since  the  Rev- 
olution, every  generous  child  of  the  century  has  been  open  to 
the  fascination  of  political  or  social  Utopias.  But  religion  ! 
What — what  is  truth  f     Why  not  let  the  old  things  alone  ? 

However,  it  was  through  the  social  passion,  once  so  real  in 
him,  and  still  living,  in  spite  of  disillusion  and  self-mockery, 
that  Robert  caught  him,  had  in  fact  been  slowly  gaining  pos% 
Bepsion  of  him  all  these  months. 
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"  Well,"  said  Flaxmaii  one  day,  "  suppose  I  grant  you  that 
Christianity  of  the  old  sort  shows  strong  signs  of  exhaustion, 
even  in  England,  and  in  spite  of  the  Church  expansion  we  hear 
so  much  about ;  and  suppose  I  believe  with  you  that  things 
will  go  badly  without  religion — what  then  ?  Who  can  have  a 
religion  for  the  asking?" 

''  But  who  can  have  it  without  ?  Seek,  that  you  may  find. 
Experiment;  try  new  combinations.  If  a  thing  is  going  that 
humanity  can't  do  without,  and  you  and  I  believe  it,  what  duty 
is  more  urgent  for  us  than  the  effort  to  replace  it  ?  " 

Flaxman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  will  you  gain  ?     A  new  sect  ?  " 

"  Possibly.  But  what  we  stand  to  gain  is  a  new  social  bond," 
was  the  flashing  answer — "  a  new  compelling  force  in  man  and 
in  society.  Can  you  deny  that  the  world  wants  it  ?  What  are 
you  economists  and  sociologists  of  the  new  type  always  pining 
for  ?  Why,  for  that  diminution  of  the  self  in  man  which  is  to 
enable  the  individual  to  see  the  worlcVs  end  clearly,  and  to  care 
not  only  for  his  own  but  for  his  neighbor's  interest,  which  is  to 
make  the  rich  devote  themselves  to  the  poor,  and  the  poor  bear 
with  the  rich.  If  man  only  loould,  he  coidd,  you  say,  solve  all 
the  problems  which  oppress  him.  It  is  man's  will  which  is 
eternally  defective,  eternally  inadequate.  Well,  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  the  stimulants  by  which  the  power  at 
the  root  of  things  has  worked  upon  this  sluggish  instrument 
of  human  destiny.  Without  religion  you  can  not  make  the 
will  equal  to  its  tasks.  Our  present  religion  fails  us  ;  we 
must,  we  will  have  another !  " 

He  rose  and  began  to  pace  along  the  sands,  now  gently  glow- 
ing in  the  warm  September  evening,  Flaxman  beside  him. 

A  new  religion !  Of  all  words,  the  most  tremendous  ! 
Flaxman  pitifully  weighed  against  it  the  fraction  of  force 
fretting  and  surging  in  the  thin,  elastic  frame  beside  him.  He' 
knew  well,  however — few  better — that  the  outburst  was  not  a 
mere  dream  and  emptiness.  There  was  experience  behind  it — 
a  burning,  driving  experience  of  actual  fact. 

Presently  Robert  said,  with  a  change  of  tone  :  "  I  must 
have  that  whole  block  of  warehouses,  Flaxman." 

"Must  you?"  said  Flaxman,  relieved  by  the  drop  from 
speculation  to  the  practical.     "  Why  !  " 

"  Look  here  !  "  And  sittino^  down  ao^ain  on  a  sand-hill  over- 
grown  with  wild  grasses  and  mats  of  sea-thistle,  the  poor,  pale 
reformer  began  to  draw  out  the  details  of  his  scheme  on  its 
material  side.  Three  floors  of  rooms  brightly  furnished,  well 
lighted  and  warmed  j  a  large  hall  for  the  Sunday  lectures^ 
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concerts,  entertainments,  and  story-telling;  rooms  for  the  boys' 
club  ;  two  rooms  for  women  and  girls,  reached  by  a  separate 
entrance  ;  a  library  and  reading-room  open  to  both  sexes,  well 
stored  with  books,  and  made  beautiful  by  pictures  ;  three  or 
four  smaller  rooms  to  serve  as  committee  rooms  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Naturalist  Chib  which  had  been  started  in  May 
on  the  Murewell  plan  ;  and,  if  possible,  a  gymnasium, 
>  "  Money  /"  he  said,  drawing  up  with  a  laugh  in  mid-career. 
"  There's  the  rub,  of  course.     But  I  shall  manage  it." 

To  judge  from  the  past,  Flaxman  thought  it  extremely 
likely  that  he  would.  He  studied  the  cabalistic  lines  Elsmere's 
stick  had  made  in  the  sand  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  he 
said  dr^dy  :  "  I  will  take  the  first  expense  ;  and  draw  on  me 
afterward  up  to  five  hundred  a  year,  for  the  first  four  years." 

Robert  turned  upon  him  and  grasped  his  hand. 

"  I  do  not  thank  you,"  he  said  quietly,  after  a  moment's 
pause  ;  "  the  work  itself  will  do  that." 

Again  they  strolled  on,  talking,  plunging  into  details,  till 
Flaxman's  pulse  beat  as  fast  as  Robert's  ;  so  full  of  infectious 
hope  and  energy  was  the  whole  being  of  the  man  before  him. 

"  I  can  take  in  the  women  and  girls  now,"  Robert  said  once. 
"  Catherine  has  promised  to  superintend  it  all." 

Then  suddenly  something  struck  the  mobile  mind,  and  he 
stood  an  instant  looking  at  his  companion.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  mentioned  Catherine's  name  in  connection  with 

the   North    R work.     Flaxman    could  not  mistake  the 

emotion,  the  unspoken  thanks  in  those  eyes.  He  turned  away, 
nervously  knocking  oif  the  ashes  of  his  cigar.  But  the  two 
men  understood  each  other. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Two  days  later  they  were  in  London  again.  Robert  was  a 
great  deal  better,  and  beginning  to  kick  against  invalid  re- 
straints. All  men  have  their  pet  irrationalities.  Elsmere's 
irrationality  was  an  aversion  to  doctors,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  ailments.  He  had  an  unbounded  admiration 
for  them  as  a  class,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  as 
individuals  that  he  could  possibly  help.  Flaxman  was  sar- 
castic ;  Catherine  looked  imploring  in  vain.  He  vowed  that 
he  was  treating  himself  with  a  skill  anv  professional  might 
envy,  and  went  his  way,  and  for  a  time  the  stimulus  of  Lon- 
don and  of  his  work  seemed  to  act  favorably  upon  him.  After 
his  first  welcome  at  the  club  he  came  home  with  bright  eye 
and  vigorous  step,  declaring  that  he  was  another  man. 

Flaxman  established  himself  in  St.  James's  Place.     Towa 
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was  deserted  ;  the  partridges  at  Greenlaws  clamored  to  be 
shot ;  the  head-keeper  wrote  letters  which  would  have  melted 
the  heart  of  a  stone.  Flaxman  replied,  recklessly,  that  anj 
decent  fellow  in  the  neighborhood  was  welcome  to  shoot  his 
birds — a  reply  which  almost  brought  upon  him  the  resignation 
of  the  outraged  keeper  by  return  of  post.  Lady  Charlotte 
wrote  and  remonstrated  with  him  for  neglecting  a  land-owner's 
duties,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
regard  to  "  that  young  lady."  To  which  Flaxman  replied 
calmly,  that  he  had  just  come  back  from  the  Lakes,  where  he 
had  done,  not  indeed  all  that  he  meant  to  do,  but  still  some- 
thing. Miss  Leyburn  and  he  were  not  engaged,  but  he  was 
on  probation  for  six  months,  and  found  London  the  best  place 
for  getting  through  it. 

"  So  far,"  he  said,  "  I  am  getting  on  well,  and  developing  an 
amount  of  energy  especially  in  the  matter  of  correspondence, 
which  alone  ought  to  commend  the  arrangement  to  the  relations 
of  an  idle  man.  But  we  must  be  left  '  to  dream  our  dream  unto 
ourselves  alone.'  One  word  from  anybody  belonging  to  me  to 
anybody  belonging  to  her  on  the  subject,  and — But.  threats 
are  puerile.  For  the  present,,  dear  aunt,  I  am  your  devoted 
nephew,  Hugh  Flaxman." 

"  On  pi'ohationy 

Flaxman  chuckled  as  he  sent  off  the  letter. 

He  stayed  because  he  was  too  restless  to  be  anywhere  else,and 
because  he  loved  the  Elsmeres  for  Rose's  sake  and  his  own. 
He  thought,  moreover,  that  a  cool-headed  friend  with  an  eye 
for  something  else  in  the  world  than  religious  reform  might  be 
useful  just  then  to  Elsmere,  and  he  was  determined  at  the 
same  time  to  see  what  the  reformer  meant  to  be  at. 

In  the  first  place,  Robert's  attention  was  directed  to  getting 
possession  of  the  whole  block  of  buildings,  in  which  the  existing 
school  and  lecture-rooms  took  up  only  the  lowest  floor.  This 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  the  floors  above  were  em- 
ployed in  warehousing  goods  belonging  to  various  minor  import 
trades,  and  were  held  on  tenures  of  different  lengths.  How- 
over,  by  dint  of  some  money  and  much  skill,  the  requisite  clear- 
ances were  effected  'during  September  and  part  of  October. 
By  the  end  of  that  month,  all  but  the  top  floor,  the  tenant  of 
which  refused  to  be  dislodged,  fell  into  Elsmere's  hands. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  meeting  held  every  Sunday  after  lecture — a 
meeting  composed  mainly  of  artisans  of  the  district,  but  includ- 
ing also  Robert's  helpers  from  the  west,  and  a  small  eprinkling 
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of  persons  interested  in  the  man  and  his  work  from  all  parts-^ 
the  details  of  "The  New  Brotherhood  of  Christ  "  were  being 
hammered  out.  Catlierine  was  generally  present,  sitting  a  little 
apart,  with  a  look  which  Flaxman,  who  now  knew  her  well,  was 
always  trying  to  decipher  afresh — a  sort  of  sweet  aloofness,  as 
tliongh  the  spirit  behind  it  saw,  down  the  vistas  of  the  future, 
ends  and  solutions  which  gave  it  courage  to  endure  the  present. 
Murray  Edwardes  too  was  always  there.  It  often  struck  Flax- 
man  afterward  that  in  Robert's  attitude  toward  Edwardes  at 
tliis  time,  in  his  constant  desire  to  bring  him  forward,  to  asso- 
ciate him  with  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  government 
and  formation  of  the  infant  society,  there  was  a  half-conscious 
prescience  of  a  truth  tliat  as  yet  none  knew,  not  even  the  ten- 
der wife,  the  watcliful  friend. 

The  meetings  were  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  men,  the 
great  majority  of  wliom  had  been  discipled  and  molded  for 
months  by  contact  with  Elsmere's  teaching  and  Elsmere's 
thought,  showed  a  responsiveness,  a  receptivity,  even  a  power 
of  initiation  whicli  often  struck  Flaxman  with  wonder.  Were 
tliese  the  men  he  had  seen  in  the  club  hall  on  the  night  of 
Robert's  address — sour,  stolid,  brutalized,  hostile  to  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  ? 

"  And  we  go  on  prating  that  the  age  of  saints  is  over,  the 
role  of  the  individual  lessening  day  by  day  !  Fool,  go  and  he 
a  saint,  go  and  give  yourself  to  ideas  ;  go  and  live  the  life 
hid  with  Clirist  in  God,  and  see  " — so  would  run  the  quick 
comment  of  the  observer. 

But  incessant  as  was  the  reciprocity,  the  interchange  and 
pla^^  of  feeling  between  Robert  and  the  wide  following  growing 
up  around  him,  it  was  plain  to  Flaxman  that  although  he  never 
moved  a  step  without  carrjnng  his  world  with  him,  he  was 
never  at  the  mercy  of  his  world.  Nothing  was  ever  really  left 
to  cliance.  Through  all  these  strange  debates, which  began  raw- 
ly and  clumsily  enough,  and  grew  every  week  more  and  more 
absorbing  to  all  concerned,  Flaxman  was  convinced  that 
hardly  any  rule  or  formula  of  the  new  society  was  ultimately 
adopted  which  had  not  been  for  long  in  Robert's  mind — 
thought  out  and  brought  into  final  shape,  perhaps,  on  the 
Petites  Dalles  sands.  It  was  an  unobstructive  art,  his  art  of 
government,  but  a  most  effective  one. 

At  any  moment,  as  Flaxman  often  felt,  at  any  rate  in  the 
early  meetings,  the  discussions  as  to  the  religious  practices 
which  were  to  bind  together  the  new  association  might  have 
passed  the  line,  and  become  puerile  or  grotesque.  At  any  mo- 
ment the  jarnng  characters  and  ambitions  of  the  men  Elsmerf 
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had  to  deal  with  might  have  dispersed  that  delicate  atmos* 
phere  of  moral  sympathy  and  passion  in  which  the  whole  new 
birth  seemed  to  have  been  conceived,  and  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  which  its  fruition  and  development  depended. 
But  as  soon  as  Elsmere  appeared,  difiiculties  vanished,  enthusi- 
asm sprang  up  again.  The  rules  of  the  new  society  came  sim- 
ply and  naturally  into  being  steeped  and  haloed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  beginning,  in  the  passion  and  genius  of  one  great  heart. 
The  fastidious,  critical  instinct  in  Flaxman  was  silenced  no  less 
than  the  sour,  half -educated  analysis  of  such  a  man  as  Lestrange. 

In  the  same  way  all  personal  jars  seemed  to  melt  away  beside 
him.  There  were  some  painful  things  connected  with  the  new 
departure.  Wardlaw,  for  instance,  a  conscientious  Comtist, 
refusing  stoutly  to  admit  anything  more  than  "  an  unknowable 
reality  behind  phenomena,"  was  distressed  and  affronted  by 
the  strongly  religious  bent  Elsmere  was  giving  to  the  work  he 
had  begun.  Lestrange,  who  was  a  man  of  great  though  raw 
ability,  who  almost  always  spoke  at  the  meetings,  and  whom 
Robert  was  bent  on  attaching  to  the  society,  had  times  when 
the  things  he  was  half-inclined  to  worship  one  day  he  was 
much  more  inclined  to  burn  the  next  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
and  when  the  smallest  failure  of  temper  on  Robert's  part 
might  have  entailed  a  disagreeable  scene  and  the  possible 
formation  of  an  harassing  left  wing. 

But  Robert's  manner  to  Wardlaw  was  that  of  a  grateful 
younger  brother.  It  Avas  clear  that  the  Comtist  could  not 
formally  join  the  Brotherhood.  But  all  the  share  and  in- 
fluence that  could  be  secured  him  in  the  practical  working  of 
it  was  secured  him.  And  what  was  more,  Robert  succeeded 
in  infusing  his  own  delicacy,  his  own  compunctions  on  the 
subject,  into  the  men  and  youths  wh®  had  profited  in  the  past 
by  Wardlaw's  rough  self-devotion.  So  that  if,  through  much 
that  went  on  now,  he  could  only  be  a  spectator,  at  least  he 
was  not  allowed  to  feel  himself  an  alien  or  forgotten. 

As  to  Lestrange,  against  a  man  who  was  as  ready  to  laugh 
as  to  preach,  and  into  whose  ardent  soul  nature  had  infused  a 
saving  sense  of  the  whimsical  in  life  and  character,  cynicism 
and  vanity  seemed  to  have  no  case.  Robert's  quick  temper 
had  been  wonderfully  disciplined  by  life  since  his  Oxford 
days.  He  had  now  very  little  of  that  stiff-neckedness,  so 
fatal  to  the  average  reformer,  which  makes  a  nian  insist  on 
air  or  nothing  from  his  followers.  He  took  what  each  man 
had  to  give.  Xay,  he  made  it  almost  seem  as  though  the 
grudging  support  of  Lestrange,  or  the  critical,  half -patronizing 
approval  of  the  young  barrister  from  the  west  who  came 
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down  to  listen  to  him,  and  made  a  favor  of  teaching  in  his 
night-school,  were  as  precious  to  him  as  was  the  whole-hearted, 
the  self -abandoning  veneration  which  the  majority  of  those 
about  him  had  begun  to  show  toward  the  man  in  whom,  as 
Charles  Richards  said,  they  had  "  seen  God." 

At  last  by  the  middle  of  November  the  whole  great  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  top  floor,  was  cleared  and  ready  for 
use.  Robert  felt  the  same  joy  in  it,  in  its  clean  paint,  the  lialf- 
lilled  shelves  in  the  library,  the  pictures  standing  against  the 
walls  ready  to  be  hung,  the  rolls  of  bright-colored  matting 
ready  to  be  laid  down,  as  he  had  felt  in  the  Murewell  Insti- 
tute. He  and  Flaxman,  helped  by  a  voluntary  army  of  men, 
worked  at  it  from  morning  till  night.  Ou\j  Catherine  could 
ever  persuade  him  to  remember  that  he  was  not  yet  physically 
himself. 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  building  was  formally  opened, 
when  the  gilt  letters  over  the  door,  "  The  New  Brotherhood 
of  Christ,"  shone  out  into  the  dingy  street,  and  when  the  first 
enrollment  of  names  in  the  book  of  the  Brotherhood  took  place. 

For  two  hours  a  continuous  stream  of  human  beings  sur- 
rounded the  little  table  beside  which  Elsmere  stood,  inscribing 
their  names,  and  receiving  from  him  the  silver  badge,  bearing 
the  head  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  the  outward  and  con- 
spicuous sign  of  membership.  Men  came  of  all  sorts  :  the 
intelligent,  well-paid  artisan,  the  pallid  clerk  or  small  ac- 
countant, stalwart  warehousemen,  huge  carters  and  draymen, 
the  boy  attached  to  each  by  the  laws  of  the  profession  often 
straggling  lumpishly  behind  his  master.  Women  were  there; 
wives  who  came  because  their  lords  came,  or  because  Mr.  Els- 
mere had  been  "  that  good  "  to  them  that  anything  they  could 
do  to  oblige  him  "  they  would  and  welcome";  prim  pupil 
teachers,  holding  themselves  with  straight,  superior  shoulders; 
children,  who  came  trooping  in,  grinned  up  into  Robert's  face 
and  retreated  again  with  red  cheeks,  the  silver  badge  tigl.fc 
clasped  in  hands  which  not  even  much  scrubbing  could  make 
passable. 

Flaxman  stood  and  watched  it  from  the  side.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary scene:  the  crowd,  the  slight  figure  on  the  platform, 
the  two  great  inscri})tions,  which  represented  the  only  "articles" 
of  the  new  faith,  gleaming  from  the  freshly  colored  walls: 

"In  Thee,  O  Eternal,  have  I  put  my  trust"; 

"This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me"; 

—the  recesses  on  either  side  of  the  hall  lined  with  white  marble, 

and  desUn§d|  the  oa@  to  hold  the  n^mes  of  the  Uviog  memberii 
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nf{  the  Brotherhood,  the  other  to  commemorate  those  who  had 
passed  away  (empty  this  last  save  for  the  one  poor  Dame  of 
"Charles  Richards";)  the  copies  of  Giotto's  Paduan  Virtues 
— faith,  fortitude,  cliarity,  and  the  like — which  broke  the  long 
wall  at  intervals.  The  cynic  in  the  on-looker  tried  to  assert 
itself  against  the  feeling  with  which  the  air  seemed  over- 
charged.    In  vain. 

"  Whatever  comes  of  it,"  Flaxraan  said  to  himself  with 
strong  involuntary  conviction,  "whether  he  fails  or  no,  the 
spirit  that  is  moving  here  is  the  same  spirit  that  spread  the 
church,  the  spirit  that  sent  out  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  into 
the  world,  that  fired  the  children  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or 
George  Fox  ;  the  spirit  of  devotion,  through  a  man,  to  an 
idea  ;  through  one  much-loved,  much-trusted  soul  to  some 
eternal  verity,  newly  caught,  newly  conceived,  behind  it. 
There  is  no  approaching  the  idea  for  the  masses  except  through 
the  human  life  ;  there  is  no  lasting  power  for  the  man  except 
as  the  slave  of  the  idea  I  " 

A  week  later  he  wrote  to  his  aunt  as  follows.  He  could  not 
write  to  her  of  Rose,  he  did  not  care  to  write  of  himself,  and 
he  knew  that  Elsmere's  club  address  had  left  a  mark  even  on 
her  restless  and  overcrowded  mind.  Moreover,  he  himself 
was  absorbed  : 

"  We  are  in  the  full  stream  of  reliofion-makinor.  I  waicn  it 
with  a  fascination  you  at  a  distance  can  not  possibly  understand, 
even  when  my  judgment  demurs,  and  my  intelligence  protests 
that  the  thing  can  not  live  without  Elsmere,  and  that  Elsmere's 
life  is  a  frail  one.  After  the  ceremony  of  enrollment,  which  I 
described  to  you  yesterday,  the  Council  of  the  New  Brother- 
hood was  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  Elsmere  gave  an 
address.  Two-thirds  of  the  council,  I  should  think,  are  work- 
ingmen,  the  rest  of  the  upper  class  ;  Elsmere,  of  course, 
president. 

"  Since  then  the  first  religious  service  under  the  new  consti- 
tution has  been  held.  The  service  is  extremely  simple,  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  is  '  new  bottles  for  the  new  wine.'  The 
opening  prayer  is  recited  by  everybody  present  standing.  It 
is  rather  an  act  of  adoration  and  faith  than  a  prayer,  properly 
so-called.  It  represents,  in  fact,  the  placing  of  the  soul  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  mortal  turns  to  the  eternal  ;  the 
Ignorant  and  imperfect  look  away  from  themselves  to  the 
knowledge  and  perfection  of  the  All-Holy.  It  is  Elsmere's 
drawin^-up,  I  imagine— at  any  rate  it  is  essentially  modern, 
expressuig  the  modern  spirit^  snsweniig  to  modern  need,  as  I 
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imagine  the  first  Christian  prayers  expressed  the  spirit  and 
answered  to  the  need  of  an  earlier  day. 

"Then  follows  some  passage  from  the  life  of  Christ.  EIs' 
mere  reads  it  and  expounds  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  lecturer 
might  expound  a  passage  of  Tacitus,  historically  and  critically. 
His  explanation  of  miracle,  his  efforts  to  make  his  audience 
realize  the  germs  of  miraculous  belief  which  each  nian  carries 
with  him  in  the  constitution  and  inherited  furniture  of  his  mind, 
are  some  of  the  most  ingenious — perhaps  the  most  convinc- 
ing— I  have  ever  heard.  My  heart  and  my  head  have  never 
been  very  much  at  one,  as  you  know,  on  this  matter  of  the 
marvelous  element  in  religion, 

"But  then  when  the  critic  has  done,  the  poet  and  the 
believer  begins.  Whether  he  has  got  hold  of  the  true  Christ 
is  another  matter  ;  but  that  the  Church  he  preaches  moves  the 
human  heart  as  much  as — and  in  the  case  of  the  London 
artisan,  more  than — the  current  orthodox  presentation  of  him, 
I  begin  to  have  ocular  demonstration. 

"  I  was  present,  for  instance,  at  his  children's  Sunday  class 
the  other  day.  He  had  brought  them  up  to  the  story  of  the 
crucifixion,  reading  from  the  Revised  Version,  and  amplifying 
wherever  the  sense  required  it.  Suddenly  a  little  girl  laid  her 
head  on  the  desk  before  her,  and  with  choking  sobs  implored 
him  not  to  go  on.  The  whole  class  seemed  ready  to  do  the 
same.  The  pure  human  pity  of  the  story — the  contrast  between 
the  innocence  and  the  pain  of  the  sufferer — seemed  to  be  more 
than  they  could  bear.  And  there  was  no  comforting  sense  of 
a  jugglery  by  w^hich  the  suffering  was  not  real  after  all,  and 
the  sufferer  not  man  but  God. 

"  He  took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee  and  tried  to  console 
them.  But  there  is  something  piercingly  penetrating  and 
austere  even  in  the  consolations  of  this  new  faith.  He  did 
bnt  remind  the  children  of  the  burden  of  gratitude  laid  upon 
them.  '  \Yould  you  let  him  suffer  so  much  in  vain  ?  His 
suffering  has  made  you  and  me  happier  and  better  to-day,  at 
this  moment,  than  we  could  have  been  without  Jesus.  You 
will  understand  how,  and  why,  more  clearly  when  you  grow 
up.  Let  us  in  return  keep  him  in  our  hearts  always,  and  obey 
his  words  .'-  It  is  all  you  can  do  for  his  sake,  just  as  all  you 
could  do  for  a  mother  who  died  would  be  to  follow  her  wishes 
and  sacredly  keep  her  memory.' 

"  That  was  about  the  gist  of  it.  It  was  a  strange  liLtle 
scene,  wonderfully  suggestive  and  pathetic. 

"  But  a  few  more  words  about  the  Sunday  service.  After 
the  address  came  a  hymn.     There  are  only  seven  hymns  in  the 
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Tittle  service-hook,  gathered  out  of  the  finest  we  have.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  become  so  familiar  to 
the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  that  they  will  be  sung  readily 
by  heart.  The  singing  of  them  in  the  public  service  alternates 
with  an  equal  number  of  psalms.  And  both  psalms  and  hymns 
are  meant  to  be  recited  or  sung  constantly  in  the  homes  of  the 
members,  and  to  become  part  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
Brotherliood.  They  have  been  most  carefully  chosen,  and  a 
sort  of  ritual  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  from  the 
beginning.  Each  day  in  the  week  has  its  particular  hj^mn  or 
psalm. 

"  Then  the  whole  wound  up  with  another  short  prayer,  also 
repeated  standing,  a  commendation  of  the  individual,  the 
Brotherhood,  the  nation,  the  world,  to  God.  The  phrases  of  it 
are  terse  and  grand.  One  can  see  at  once  that  it  has  laid  hold 
of  the  popular  sense,  the  popular  memory.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
followed.  Then,  after  a  silent  pause  of  '  recollection,'  Elsmere 
dismissed  tiiem. 

"  '  Go  in  2Jeace^  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  memory  of 
Ills  servant^  Jesus.'' 

"  I  looked  carefully  at  the  men  as  they  w^ere  tramping  out. 
Some  of  them  Avere  among  the  Secularist  speakers  you  and  I 
lieard  at  the  club  in  April.  In  my  wonder  I  thought  of  a  say- 
ing of  Vinet's  :  '  C^est  pour  la  religion  que  la  peuple  a  le  plus 
de  talent  /  c'est  en  religion  qu'il  montre  le  plus  d'^esprit.'*  " 
In  a  later  letter  he  wrote  : 

"  I  have  not  described  to  you  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic,  the  most  binding  practice  of  the  New  Brother- 
hood. It  is  what  which  has  raised  most  angry  comment,  cries 
of  *  prof  anity,'  'wanton  insult,'  and  what  not.  I  came  upon 
it  yesterday  in  an  interesting  way.  I  was  working  with  Els- 
mere at  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  which  is  now  becoming 
a  most  fascinating  place,  under  the  management  of  a  librarian 
chosen  from  the  neighborhood,  when  he  asked  me  to  go  and 
take  a  message  to  a  carpenter  who  has  been  giving  us  voluntary 
lielp  in  the  evenings  after  his  daj^'s  work.  He  thought  that  as  it 
was  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  man  vrorked  in  the  dock  close  by, 
I  miglit  find  him  at  home.  I  went  off  to  the  model  lodging- 
house  where  I  was  told  to  look  for  him,  mounted  tlie  common 
stairs,  and  knocked  at  tlie  door.  Xobody  seemed  to  hear  me, 
and  as  the  door  was  ajar  I  pushed  it  open. 

"  Inside  was  a  curious  sight.  The  table  was  spread  with  the 
mid-day  meal,  a  few  bloaters,  some  potatoes,  and  bread.  Round 
the  table  stood  four  children,  the  eldest  about  fourteen  and  the 
youngest  six  or  seven.      At  one  end  of  it  stood  the  carpenter 
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himself  in  hia  working  apron,  a  brawny  Saxon,  bowed  a  little 
by  his  trade.  Before  him  was  a  plate  of  bread,  and  his  horny 
hands  were  resting  on  it.  The  street  was  noisy  ;  they  had  not 
heard  my  knock  ;  and  as  I  pushed  open  the  door  there  was  an 
old  coat  hanging  over  the  corner  of  it  which  concealed  me. 

"  Something  in  the  attitudes  of  all  concerned  reminded  me, 
kept  me  where  I  was,  silent. 

"  Tlie  father  lifted  his  right  hand. 

"  '  The  Master  said  :  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me!'''''*    \ 

"  The  children  stooped  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then  the 
youngest  said,  slowly,  in  a  little  softened  cockney  voice  that 
touched  me  extraordinarily  : 

"  *  Jesus,  ice  remember  thee  always  !  '  — 

*'  It  was  the  appointed  response.  As  she  spoke  I  recollected 
the  child  perfectly  at  Elsmere's  class.  I  also  remembered  that 
she  had  no  mother  ;  that  her  mother  had  died  of  cancer  in  June, 
visited  and  comforted  to  the  end  by  Elsmere  and  his  wife. 

"  Well,  the  great  question  of  course  remains — is  there  a 
sufficient  strength  of  feeling  and  conviction  behind  these 
things  ?  If  so,  after  all,  everything  was  new  once,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  but  modified  Judaism." 

"  December  22. 
"  I  believe  I  shall  soon  be  as  deep  in  this  matter  as  Elsmere. 
In  Elgood  Street  great  preparations  are  going  on  for  Christmas. 
But  it  will  be  a  new  sort  of  Christmas.  We  shall  hear  very  lit- 
tle, it  seems,  of  angels  and  shepherds,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
humble  childhood  of  a  little  Jewish  boy  whose  genius  grown  to 
maturity  transformed  the  Western  world.  To  see  Elsmere, with 
his  boys  and  girls  about  him,  trjdng  to  make  them  feel  them- 
selves the  heirs  and  fellows  of  the  Nazarene  child,  to  make  them 
understand  something  of  the  lessons  that  child  must  have 
learned,  the  sights  he  must  have  seen,  and  the  thoughts  that 
must  have  come  to  him,  is  a  spectacle  of  which  I  will  not  miss 
more  than  I  can  help.  Don't  imagine,  however,  that  I  am  con- 
verted exactly  ! — but  only  that  I  am  more  interested  and  stim- 
ulated than  I  have  been  for  years.  And  don't  expect  me  for 
Christmas.     I  shall  stay  here." 

"  New-Year's  day. 
"  I  am  writing  from  the  library  cf  the  New  Brotherhood. 
The  amount  of  activity,  social,  educational,  religious,  of  which 
this  great  building  promises  to  be  the  center  is  already  aston- 
ishing. Everything,  of  course  including  the  constitution  of 
the  infant  society,  is  as  j^et  purely  tentative  and  experimental. 
But  for  a  scheme  so  young,  things  are  falling  into  working 
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order  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Each  department  is  worked 
by  committees  under  the  central  council.  Elsmere,  of  course, 
is  ex-officio  chairman  of  a  large  proportion  ;  AVardlaw,  Mackay, 
I,  and  a  few  other  fellows  '  run  '  the  rest  for  the  present.  But 
each  committee  contains  working-men;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
everybody  concerned  to  make  the  workman  element  more  and 
more  real  and  efficient.  What  with  the  '  tax  '  on  the  members 
which  was  fixed  by  a  general  meeting,  and  the  contributions 
from  outside,  the  society  ah*eady  commands  a  fair  income. 
But  Elsmere  is  anxious  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once,  and 
will  go  slowly  and  train  his  workers. 

"  Music,  it  seems,  is  to  be  a  great  feature  in  the  future.  I 
have  my  own  projects  as  to  this  part  of  the  business,  which, 
however,  I  forbid  you  to  guess  at. 

"  By  the  rales  of  the  Brotherhood,  every  member  is  bound 
to  some  work  in  connection  with  it  during  the  year,  but  little 
or  much,  as  he  or  she  is  able.  And  every  meeting,  every  un- 
dertaking of  whatever  kind,  opens  with  the  special '  word  '  or 
formula  of  the  society,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  " 
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"  Januaiy  6. 

"  Besides  the  Sunday  lectures,  Elsmere  is  pegging  away  on 
Saturday  evenings  at  '  The  History  of  the  Moral  Life  in  oVIan.' 
It  is  a  remarkable  course,  and  very  largely  attended  by  people 
of  all  sorts.  He  tries  to  make  it  an  exposition  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  new  movement,  of  '  that  continuous  and  only 
revelation  of  God  in  life  and  nature,'  which  is  in  reality  the 
basis  of  his  whole  thought.  By  the  way,  the  letters  that  are 
pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  parts  are  extraordinary.  They 
show  an  amount  and  degree  of  interest  in  ideas  of  the  kind 
which  are  surprising  to  a  Laodicean  like  me.  But  he  is  not 
surprised — says  he  always  expected  it — and  that  there  are 
thousands  who  only  want  a  rall^dng-point. 

"His  personal  effect,  the  love  that  is  felt  for  him,  the  pas- 
sion and  energy  of  the  nature — never  has  our  generation  seen 
anything  to  equal  it.  As  you  perceive,  I  am  reduced  to  taking  it 
all  seriously,  and  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him  or  myself. 

"  She,  poor  soul  !  is  now  always  with  him,  comes  down  with 
him  day  after  day,  and  works  away.  She  no  more  believes  in 
his  ideas,  I  think,  than  she  ever  did  ;  but  ail  her  antagonism 
is  gone.  In  the  midst  of  the  stir  about  him  her  face  often 
haunts  me.  It  lias  changed  lately  ;  she  is  no  longer  a  young 
woman,  but  so  refined,  so  spiritual  ! 

"  But  he  is  ailing  and  fragile.  TTiere  is  the  one  cloud  on  a 
scene  that  fills  me  with  increasing  wonder  and  reverence," 
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CHAPTER  L. 

OifE  cold  Sunday  afternoon  in  January,  Flaxman,  descend- 
ing the  steps  of  the  New  Brotherhood,  was  overtaken  by  a 
young  Dr.  Edmondson,  an  able  young  pliysician,  just  set  up 
for  himself  as  a  consultant,  who  had  only  lately  attached  liiui- 
self  to  Elsmere,  and  was  now  helping  him  with  eagerness  to 
organize  a  dispensary.  Young  Edmondson  and  Flaxman  ex- 
changed a  few  words  on  Elsmere's  lecture,  and  then  the 
doctor  said  abruptly  : 

"  I  don't  like  his  looks  nor  his  voice.  How  long  has  he 
been  hoarse  like  that  ?  " 

"  More  or  less  for  the  last  month.  He  is  very  much  worried 
by  it  himself,  and  talks  of  clergyman's  throat.  He  had  a 
touch  of  it,  it  appears,  once  in  the  country." 

*'  Clergyman's  throat  ?  "  Edmondson  shook  his  head  dubi- 
ously.    "  It  may  be.     I  wish  he  would  let  me  overhaul  him." 

"  I  wish  he  would  !  ''  said  Flaxman  devoutly.  '^  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do.     I  will  get  hold  of  Mrs.  Elsmere." 

Meanwhile  Robert  and  Catherine  had  driven  home  together. 
As  they  entered  the  study  she  caught  his  hands,  a  suppressed 
and  exquisite  passion  gleaming  in  her  face. 

"  You  did  not  explain  Him  !     You  never  will !  " 

He  stood,  held  by  her,  his  gaze  meeting  hers.  Then  in  an 
instant  his  face  changed,  blanched  before  her — he  seemed  to 
gasp  for  breath — she  was  only  just  able  to  save  him  from  fall- 
ing. It  was  apparently  another  swoon  of  exhaustion.  As  she 
knelt  beside  him  on  the  floor,  having  done  for  him  all  she 
could,  watching  his  return  to  consciousness,  Catherine's  look 
would  have  terrified  any  of  those  who  loved  her.  There  are 
some  natures  which  are  never  blind,  never  taken  blissfully  un- 
awares, and  which  taste  calamity  and  grief  to  the  very  dregs. 

"  Robert,  to-morrow  you  will  see  a  doctor  ?  '^  she  implored 
him  when  at  last  he  was  safely  in  bed — white,  but  smiling. 

He  nodded. 

"  Send  for  Edmondson.  What  I  mind  most  is  this  hoarse- 
ness," he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  little  more  than  a  tremulous 
whisper. 

Catherine  hardly  closed  her  eyes  all  night.  The  room,  the 
house,  seemed  to  her  stifling,  oppressive,  like  a  grave.  And, 
by  ill-luck,  with  the  morning  came  a  long-expected  letter,  rot 
indeed  from  the  squire,  but  about  the  squire.  Robert  had  been 
for  some  time  expecting  a  summons  to  Murewell.  The  squire 
had  written  to  him  last  in  October  from  Clarens,  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.     Since  then  weeks  had  passed  without  bringing 
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Elsmere  any  news  of  him  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the 
New  Brotherhood  had  absorbed  its  founder,  so  that  the  in- 
quiries which  should  have  been  sent  to  Murewell  had  been 
postponed.  The  letter  which  reached  him  now  was  from  old 
Meyrick  :  "  Tlie  squire  has  had  another  bad  attack,  and  is 
much  w^eaker.  But  his  mind  is  clear  again,  and  he  greatly 
desires  to  see  you.     If  you  can,  come  to-morrow.'' 

"  His  mind  is  clear  again  !  "  Horrified  by  the  words  and 
by  the  images  they  called  up,  remorseful  also  for  his  own  long^ 
silence,  Robert  sprang  up  from  bed,  where  the  letter  had  been 
brought  to  him,  and  presently  appeared  downstairs,  where 
Catherine,  believing  him  safely  captive  for  the  morning,  was 
going  through  some  household  business. 

"  I  must  go,  I  must  go  !  "  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  the  letter. 
"  Meyrick  puts  it  cautiousl}^,  but  it  may  be  the  end  ! " 

Catherine  looked  at  him  in  despair. 

"  Robert,  you  are  like  a  ghost  yourself,  and  I  have  sent  for 
Doctor  Edmondson." 

"  Put  him  off  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Dear  little  wife, 
listen  :  my  voice  is  ever  so  much  better.  Murewell  air  will 
do  me  good."  She  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  tried  fresh  persuasions,  but  it  was  useless.  His  look 
was  glowing  and  restless.  She  ^aw  he  felt  a  call  impossible 
to  disobey.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Edmondson,  and  Robert 
drove  off  to  Waterloo. 

Out  of  the  fog  of  London  it  was  a  mild,  sunny  winter's  day. 
Robert  breathed  more  freely  with  every  mile.  His  eyes  took 
note  of  every  landmark  in  the  familiar  journey  with  a  thirsty 
eagerness.  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  since  he  had  traveled  it. 
He  forgot  his  wo-ikness,  the  exhausting  pressure  and  public- 
ity of  his  new  work.  The  past  possessed  him,  thrust  out  the 
present.  Surely  he  had  been  up  to  London  for  the  day  and' 
was  going  back  to  Catherine  ! 

At  the  station  he  hailed  an  old  friend  among  the  cabmen. 

"  Take  me  to  the  corner  of  the  Murewell  lane,  Tom.  Then 
you  may  drive  on  with  my  bag  to  the  Hall,  and  I  shall  walk 
over  the  common." 

The  man  urged  on  his  tottering  old  steed  with  a  will.  In  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  Robert  saw  sevei-al  acquaintances  who 
stopped  and  stared  at  the  apparition.  Were  the  houses,  the 
people  real,  or  was  it  all  a  hallucination — his  flight  and  his  re- 
turn, so  unthought-of  yesterday,  so  easy  and  swift  to-day  ? 

By  the  time  they  were  out  on  the  wild  ground  between  the 
market  town  and  Murewell,  Robert's  spirits  were  as  buoj^ant 
as  thistle-down.     He  and  the  driver  kept  up  an  incessant  gossip 
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over  the  neigliborhood,  and  he  jumped  down  from  the  car. 
riage  as  tlie  man  stopped,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  boy. 

"  Go  on,  Tom  ;  see  if  I  am  not  there  as  soon  as  you." 

"  Looks  most  uncommon  bad,"  the  man  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  his  horse  shambled  off.  "  Seems  as  spry  as  a  lark  all 
the  same." 

Why,  the  gorse  was  out,  positively  out  in  January  !  and  the 
thruslies  were  singing  as  though  it  were  March.  Robert 
stopped  opposite  a  bush  covered  with  timid  half-opened  blooms, 
and  thought  he  had  seen  nothing  so  beautiful  since  he  had  last 
trodden  that  way  in  spring.  Presently  he  was  in  the  same 
cart-track  he  had  crossed  on  the  night  of  his  confession  to 
Catherine  ;  he  lingered  beside  the  same  solitary  fir  on  the 
brink  of  the  ridge.  A  winter  world  lay  before  him  ;  soft 
brown  woodland,  or  reddish  heath  and  fern,  struck  sideways 
by  the  sun,  clothing  the  earth's  bareness  everywhere — curl- 
ing mists — blue  points  of  distant  hill — a  gray  luminous  depth 
of  sky. 

The  eyes  were  moist,  the  lips  moved.  There  in  the  place  of 
his  old  anguish  he  stood  and  blessed  God  ! — not  for  any  per- 
sonal happiness,  but  simply  for  that  communication  of  Him- 
self which  may  make  every  hour  of  common  living  a  reve- 
lation. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  leaving  the  park  gate  to  his  left,  he 
hurried  up  the  lane  leading  to  the  vicarage.  One  look  !  he 
might  not  be  able  to  leave  the  squire  later.  The  gate  of  the 
wood-path  was  ajar.  Surely  just  inside  it  he  should  find  Cath- 
erine in  her  garden  hat,  the  white-frocked  child  dragging  be- 
hind her  !  And  there  was  the  square  stone  house,  the  brown 
corn-field,  the  red-brown  woods  !  Why,  what  had  the  man  been 
doing  with  the  study  ?  White  blinds  showed  it  was  a  bedroom 
now.  Vandal!  Besides,  how  could  the  boys  have  free  access 
except  to  that  ground-floor  room  ?  And  all  that  pretty  stretch 
of  grass  under  the  acacia  had  been  cut  up  into  stiff  little  lozenge- 
shaped  beds,  filled,  he  supposed,  in  summer  with  the  properest 
geraniums.     He  should  never  dare  to  tell  that  to  Catherine. 

He  stood  and  watched  the  little^  significant  signs  of  change 
in  this  realm,  which  had  been  once  his  own,  Avith  a  dissatisfied 
mouth,  his  undermind  filled  the  while  with  tempestuous  yearn- 
ing and  affection.  In  that  upper  room  he  had  lain  through  that 
agonized  night  of  crisis  ;  the  dawn-twitterings  of  the  summer 
birds  seemed  to  be  still  in  his  ears.  And  there,  in  the  distance, 
was  the  blue  wreath  of  smoke  hanging  over  Mile  End.  Ah  !  the 
new  cottages  must  be  warm  this  winter.  The  children  did 
^ot  lie  in  the  wet  any  longer — thank  God  I    Was  there  time 
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Jast  to  run  down  to  Irwin's  cottage,  to  have  a  look  at  the  insti- 
tute ? 

He  had  been  standing  on  the  further  side  of  the  road  from 
the  rectory,  that  he  might  not  seem  to.be  spying  out  the  land 
and  his  successor's  ways  too  closely.  Suddenly  he  found  him- 
self clinging  to  a  gate  near  him  that  led  into  a  field.  He  was 
shaken  by  a  horrible  struggle  for  breath.  The  self  seemed  to 
be  foundering  in  a  stifling  sea,  and  fought  like  a  drowning 
thing.  When  the  moment  passed,  he  looked  round  him  bewil- 
dered, drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  The  world  had  grown 
black — the  sun  seemed  to  be  scarcely  shining.  Were  those  the 
sounds  of  children's  voices  on  the  hill,  the  rumbling  of  a  cart — 
or  was  it  all,  sight  and  sound  alike,  mirage  and  delirium  ? 

With  difficulty,  leaning  on  his  stick  as  though  he  were  a 
man  of  seventy,  he  groped  his  way  back  to  the  park.  There  he 
sank  down,  still  gasping,  among  the  roots  of  one  of  the  great 
cedars  near  the  gate.  After  a  while  the  attack  passed  oif  and  he 
found  himself  able  to  walk  on.  But  the  joy,  the  leaping  pulse 
of  half  an  hour  ago,  were  gone  from  his  veins.  Was  that  the 
river — the  house  ?  He  looked  at  them  with  dull  eyes.  All  the 
light  was  lowered.  A  veil  seemed  to  lie  between  him  and  the 
familiar  things. 

However,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  door  of  the  Hall  will 
and  nature  had  reasserted  themselves,  and  he  knew  where  he 
was  and  w^hat  he  had  to  do. 

Vincent  flung  the  door  open  with  his  old  lordly  air. 

"Why,  sir  !  ^  3Ir.  Elsmere  !  " 

The  butler's  voice  began  on  a  note  of  joyful  surprise,  sliding 
at  once  into  one  of  alarm.  He  stood  and  stared  at  this  ghost 
of  the  old  rector. 

Elsmere  grasped  his  hand,  and  asked  him  to  take  him  into  the 
dining-room  and  give  him  some  wine  before  announcing 
him.  Vincent  ministered  to  him  with  a  long  face,  pressing  all 
the  alcoholic  resources  of  the  Hall  upon  him  in  turn.  The 
squire  was  much  better,  he  declared,  and  had  been  carried 
down  to  the  librarj^ 

"  But,  Lor',  sir,  there  ain't  much  to  be  said  for  your  looks 
neither — seems  as  if  London  didn't  suit  you,  sir." 

Elsmere  explained  feebly  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  his 
throat,  and  had  overtired  himself  by  walking  over  the  common. 
Then  recognizing,  from  a  distorted  vision  of  himself  in  a  Vene- 
tian mirror  hanging  by,  that  something  of  his  natural  color  had 
returned  to  him,  he  rose  and  bade  Vincent  announce  him. 

"  And  Mrs.  Darcy  ?  "  he  asked,  as  they  stepped  out  into  the 
hall  again. 
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"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dare  J,  sir,  she's  veiy  well,"  said  the  man, 
but,  as  it  seemed  to  Robert,  with  something  of  an  embar- 
rassed air. 

He  followed  Vincent  down  the  long  passage — haunted  by 
old  memories,  by  the  old  sickening  sense  of  mental  anguish — 
to  the  curtained  door.  Vincent  ushered  him  in.  There  was  a 
stir  of  feet,  and  a  voice,  but  at  first  he  saw  nothing.  The  roora 
was  very  much  darkened.  Then  Meyrick  emerged  into  dis-' 
tinctness. 

"  Squire,  here  is^lv.  Elsmere  !  Well,  Mr.  Elsmere,  sir,  Pm 
sure  we're  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  meeting  the  squire's 
wishes  so  promptly.  You'll  find  him  poorly,  Mr.  Elsmere,  but 
mending — oh,  yes,  mending,  sir — no  doubt  of  it." 

Elsmere  began  to  perceive  a  figure  by  the  fire.  A  bony 
hand  was  advanced  to  him  out  of  the  gloom. 

"  That'll  do,  Meyrick.  You  won't  be  wanted  till  the  even- 
ing." 

The  imperious  note  in  the  voice  struck  Robert  with  a  sudden 
eense  of  relief.  After  all,  the  squire  was  still  capable  of  tramp- 
ling on  Meyrick. 

In  another  minute  the  door  had  closed  on  the  old  doctor,  and 
the  two  men  were  alone.  Robert  was  beginning  to  get  used 
to  the  dim  light.  Out  of  it  the  squire's  face  gleamed  almost 
as  whitely  as  the  tortured  marble  of  the  Medusa  just  above 
their  heads. 

"  It's  some  inflammation  in  the  eyes,"  the  squire  explained 
briefly,  "  that's  made  Meyrick  set  up  all  this  d — d  business  of 
blinds  and  shutters.  I  don't  mean  to  stand  it  much  longer. 
The  eyes  are  better,  and  I  prefer  to  see  my  way  out  of  the 
world,  if  possible." 

"  But  you  are  recovering  ?"  Robert  said,  laying  his  hand 
affectionately  on  the  old  man's  knee.  ^ 

"  I  have  added  to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  squire  dryly. 
*'  Like  Heine,  I  am  qualified  to  give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the 
ignorance  of  doctors  on  earth.  And  I  am  not  in  bed,  which  I 
was  last  week.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  ask  questions.  If 
there  is  a  loathsome  subject  on  earth  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
human  body.  AVell,  I  suppose  my  message  to  you  dragged  you 
away  from  a  thousand  things  you  had  rather  be  doing.  What 
are  you  so  hoarse  for  ?  Neglecting  yourself  as  usual,  for  the 
Bake  of  '  the  people,'  who  wouldn't  even  subscribe  to  bury 
you  ?  Have  you  been  working  up  the  Apocrypha  as  I  recom- 
mended you  last  time  we  met  ?  " 

Robert  laughed. 

"  For  the  last  four  months,  squire  I  have  been  doing  two 
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things  with  neither  of  which  had  you   much  sympathy  in  olc! 
days — holiday-making  and  ^  shimming.'  " 

"  Oh,  I  remember,"  interrupted  the  squire  hastily.  "  I  was 
low  last  week,  and  read  the  Church  papers  by  way  of  a  coun- 
ter-irritant. You  have  been  starting  a  new  religion,  I  see.  A 
new  religion  !     Humph  .^" 

The  great  head  fell  forward,  and  through  the  dusk  Robert 
caught  the  sarcastic  gleam  of  the  eyes. 

"  You  are  hardly  the  man  to  deny,"  he  said,  undisturbed, 
"  that  the  old  omes  laissent  a  desirer.^^ 

"  Because  there  are  old  abuses,  is  that  any  reason  why  you 
should  go  and  set  up  a  brand-new  one — an  ugly  anachronism 
besides  ?  "  retorted  the  squire.  "  However,  you  and  I  have  no 
common  ground — never  had.  I  say  Jc?ioio,  you  s2Ljfeel.  Where 
is  the  difference,  after  all,  between  you  and  any  charlatan  of 
the  lot  ?     Well,  how  is  Madame  de  ISTetteville  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  six  months,"  Robert  replied,  with 
equal  abruptness. 

The  squire  laughed  a  little  under  his  breath. 

"What  did  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  Very  much  what  you  told  me  to  think — intellectually,' 
replied  Robert,  facing  him,  but  flushing  with  the  readiness  of 
physical  delicacy. 

"Well,  I  certainly  never  told  you  to  think  anything — mo?'- 
ally^''  said  the  squire.  "  The  word  moral  has  no  relation  to 
her.     Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  " 

The  catechism  was  naturally  most  distasteful  to  its  object, 
but  Elsmere  went  through  with  it,  the  squire  watching  him 
for  a  while  with  an  expression  which  had  a  spark  of  malice  in 
it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  gossip  of  the  Lady  Aubrey 
sort  had  reached  him.  Elsmere  had  always  seemed  to  him 
oppressively  good.  The  idea  that  Mme.  de  Xetteville  had 
tried  her  arts  upon  him  was  not  without  its  piquanc3\ 

But  while  Robert  was  answering  a  question  he  was  aware  cf 
a  subtle  change  in  the  squire's  attitude — a  relaxation  of  his  own 
sense  of  tension.  After  a  minute  he  bent  forward,  peering 
through  the  darkness.  The  squire's  head  had  fallen  back,  his 
mouth  was  slightly  open,  and  the  breath  came  lightly,  quiver- 
ingly  through.  The  cynic  of  a  moment  ago  had  dropped  sud- 
denh'  into  a  sleep  of  more  than  childish  wealiness  and  defen.^e- 
lessness. 

Robert  remained  bending  forward,  gazing  at  the  man  wh»i 
had  once  meant  so  much  to  him. 

Strange  white  face,  sunk  in  the  great  chair  !  Behind  itglinCk 
mered  the  Donatello  figure,  and  the,  divine  Hermes,  a  glorious 
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shape  in  the  dusk,  looking  scorn  on  human  decrepitude.  All 
round  spread  the  dim  walls  of  books.  The  life  they  had 
nourished  was  dropping  into  the  abyss  out  of  ken — they  re- 
mained. Sixty  years  of  effort  and  slavery  to  end  so — a  river 
lost  in  the  sands  ! 

Old  Meyrick  stole  in  again,  and  stood  looking  at  the  sleeping 
squire. 

"  A  bad  sign  !  a  bad  sign  !  "  he  said,  and  shook  his  head 
mournfully. 

After  he  had  made  an  effort  to  take  some  food  which  Viu; 
cent  pressed  upon  him,  Robert,  conscious  of  a  stronger  physical 
malaise  than  had  ever  yet  tormented  hira,  was  crossing  the 
hall  again,  when  he  suddenly  saw  Mrs.  Darcy  at  the  door  of  a 
room  which  opened  into  the  hall.  He  went  up  to  her  with  a 
warm  greeting. 

"  Are  you  going  in  to  the  squire  ?     Let  us  go  together." 

She  looked  at  him  with  no  surprise,  as  though  she  had  seen 
him  the  day  before,  and  as  he  spoke  she  retreated  a  step  into 
the  room  behind  her,  a  curious  film,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  dark- 
ening her  small  gray  eyes. 

"  The  squire  is  not  here.  He  is  gone  away.  Have  you  seen 
my  white  mice  ?  Oh,  they  are  such  darlings  !  Only,  one  of 
them  is  ill,  and  they  won't  let  me  have  the  doctor." 

Her  voice  sank  into  the  most  pitiful  plaintiveness.  She 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  pointing  with  an  elfish  finger 
to  a  lai'ge  cage  of  white  mice  which  stood  in  the  window.  The 
room  seemed  full,  besides,  of  other  creatures.  Robert  stood 
rooted,  looking  at  the  tiny  withered  figure  in  the  black  dress, 
its  snowy  hair  and  diminutive  face  swathed  in  lace,  with  a  per- 
plexity into  which  there  slipped  an  involuntary  shiver.  Sud- 
denly he  became  aware  of  a  woman  by  the  fire,  a  decent,  strong- 
looking  body  in  gray,  who  rose  as  his  look  turned  to  her.  Their 
eyes  met  ;  her  expression  and  the  little  jerk  of  her  head  toward 
Mrs.  Darcy,  who  was  now  standing  by  the  cage  coaxing  the 
mice  with  the  weirdest  gestures,  were  enough.  Robert  turned, 
and  went  out  sick  at  heart.  The  careful,  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
great  hall  struck  him  as  something  mocking  and  anti-human. 

No  one  else  in  the  house  said  a  word  to  him  of  Mrs.  Darcy. 
In  the  evening  the  squire  talked  much  at  intervals,  but  in  an- 
other key.  He  insisted  on  a  certain  amount  of  light,  and, 
leaning  on  Robert's  arm,  went  feebly  round  the  book-shelves. 
He  took  out  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Fathers  that  Newjian 
had  given  him. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  hours  I  wasted  over  this  barbarous 
yubbishi"  he  said,  his  blanched  fingers  turning  the  leaves  viu* 
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dictively,  "  and  of  the  other  hours  I  maundered  away  in  serv- 
ices and  self-examination  !  Thank  Heaven,  however,  the  germ 
of  revolt  and  sanity  was  always  there.  And  when  once  I  got 
to  it,  I  learned  ray  lesson  pretty  quick." 

Robert  paused,  his  kind,  inquiring  eyes  looking  down  on  the 
shrunken  squire. 

"  Oh,  not  one  you  have  any  chance  of  learning,  my  good 
friend,"  said  the  other  aggressively.  "  And  after  all  it's  sim- 
ple. Go  to  your  grave  with  your  eyes  open — that's  all.  But 
men  don't  learn  it,  somehow.  Newman  was  incapable — so  are 
you.  All  the  religions  are  nothing  but  so  many  vulgar 
anaesthetics,  which  only  the  few  have  courage  to  refuse." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  contradict  you  ?  "  said  Robert,  smil- 
ing ;  "  I  am  quite  ready." 

The  squire  took  no  notice.  Presently,  when  he  was  in  his 
ehair  again,  he  said  abruptly,  pointing  to  a  mahogany  bureau 
in  the  window,  "  The  book  is  all  there — both  parts,  first  and 
eecond.  Publish  it  if  you  please.  If  not,  throw  it  into  the 
fire.  Both  are  equally  indifferent  to  me.  It  has  done  its 
work  ;  it  has  helped  me  through  half  a  century  of  living.'* 

"  It  shall  be  to  me  a  sacred  trust,"  said  Elsmere,  with  emo- 
tion.    "  Of  course  if  you  don't  publish  it,  I  shall  publish  it." 

"  As  you  please.  Well,  then,  if  you  have  nothing  more  ra- 
tional to  tell  me  about,  tell  me  of  this  ridiculous  Brotherhood 
of  yours." 

Robert,  so  adjured,  began  to  talk,  but  with  difficulty.  The 
words  would  not  flow,  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  in  the 
middle  that  strange  creeping  sleep  overtook  the  squire  again. 

Meyrick,  who  was  staying  in  the  house,  and  who  had  been 
coming  in  and  out  through  the  evening,  eying  Elsmere,  now 
that  there  was  more  light  on  the  scene,  with  almost  as  much 
anxiety  and  misgiving  as  the  squire,  was  summoned.  The 
squire  was  put  into  his  carrying-chair.  Vincent  and  a  male  at- 
tendant appeared,  and  he  was  borne  to  his  room,  Meyrick  per- 
emptorily refusing  to  allow  Robert  to  lend  so  much  as  a  finger 
to  the  performance.  They  took  him  up  the  library  stairs, 
through  the  empty  book-rooms  and  that  dreary  room  which 
had  been  his  father's,  and  so  into  his  own.  By  the  time  they 
set  him  down  he  was  quite  awake  and  conscious  again. 

"  It  can't  be  said  that  I  follow  my  own  precepts,"  he  said 
to  Robert  grimly,  as  they  put  him  down.  "  Not  much  of  the 
open  eye  about  this.  I  shall  sleep  myself  into  the  unknown  as 
sweetly  as  any  saint  in  the  calendar," 

Robert  was  going  when  the  squire  called  him  back 

**  You'll  stay  to-morrow,  Elsmere  ?  " 
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"  Of  coarse,  if  you  wish  it." 

The  wrinkled  eyes  fixed  him  intently. 

*'  Why  did  you  ever  go  ?  " 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  squire,  because  there  was  nothing 
else  for  an  honest  man  to  do." 

The  squire  turned  round  with  a  frown. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  dawdling  about,  Benson  ?  Give 
me  my  stick  and  get  me  out  of  this." 

By  midnight  all  was  still  in  the  vast  pile  of  Mure  well.  Out- 
side, the  night  was  slightly  frosty.  A  clear  moon  shone  over 
the  sloping  reaches  of  the  park  ;  the  trees  shone  silverly  in  the 
cold  light,  their  black  shadows  cast  along  the  grass.  Robert 
found  himself  quartered  in  the  Stuart  room,  where  James  II. 
had  slept,  and  where  the  tartan  hangings  of  the  ponderous 
carved  bed,  and  the  rose  and  thistle  reliefs  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings,  untouched  for  two  hundred  years,  bore  witness  to  the 
loyal  preparations  made  by  some  by-gone  Wendover.  He  was 
mortally  tired,  but  by  way  of  distracting  his  tlioughts  a  little 
from  the  squire,  and  that  other  tragedy  which  the  great  house 
sheltered  somewhere  in  its  walls,  he  took  from  his  coat  pocket 
a  French  "  Anthologie  "  which  had  been  Catherine's  birthday 
gift  to  him,  and  read  a  little  before  he  fell  asleep. 

Then  he  slept  profoundly — the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  Sud- 
denly he  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  heart  beating  to 
suffocation,  strange  noises  in  his  ears. 

A  cry  "  Help  ! "  resounded  through  the  wide,  empty 
galleries. 

He  flung  on  his  dressing-gown,  and  ran  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  squire's  room. 

The  hideous  cries  and  scuffling  grew  more  apparent  as  he 
reached  it.  At  that  moment  Benson,  the  man  who  had  helped 
to  carry  the  squire,  ran  up. 

"  M}^  God,  sir  !  "  he  said,  deathly  white,  "  another  attack  !  " 

The  squire's  room  was  empty,  but  the  door  into  the  lumber- 
room  adjoining  it  Avas  open,  and  the  stifled  sounds  came 
through  it. 

They  rushed  in  and  found  Meyrick  struggling  in  the  grip  of 
a  white  figure,  that  seemed  to  have  the  face  of  a  fiend  and  the 
grip  of  a  tiger.  Those  old  bloodshot  eyes — those  wrinkled 
hands  on  the  throat  of  the  doctor — horrible  ! 

They  released  poor  Mejn-ick,  who  staggered,  bleeding,  into 
the  squire's  room.  Then  Robert  and  Benson  got  the  squire 
back  by  main  force.  The  whole  face  was  convulsed,  the  poor, 
shrunken  limbs  rigid  as  iron.  Meyrick,  who  was  sitting  gasp- 
ing, by  a  superhuman  effort  of  will  mastered  himself  enougk 
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to  give  directions  for  a  strong  opiate.  Benson  managed  to 
control  the  madman  while  Robert  found  it.  Then  between 
them  they  got  it  swallowed. 

But  nature  had  been  too  quick  for  them.  Before  the  oj^iate 
€Ould  have  had  time  to  work,  the  squire  shrank  together  lik« 
a  puppet  of  which  the  threads  are  loosened,  and  fell  heavily 
sideways  out  of  his  captor's  hands  on  to  the  bed.  They  laid 
him  there,  tenderly  covering  him  from  the  January  cold.  The 
swollen  eyelids  fell,  leaving  just  a  thread  of  white  visible  un- 
derneath; the  clinched  hands  slowly  relaxed;  the  loud  breath- 
ing seemed  to  be  the  breathing  of  death, 

Meyrick,  whose  wound  on  the  head  had  been  hastily  bound 
up,  threw  himself  beside  the  bed.  The  night-light  beyond 
cast  a  grotesque  shadow  of  him  on  the  wall,  emphasizing,  as 
though  in  mockery,  the  long,  straight  back,  the  ragged  whisk- 
ers, the  strange  ends  and  horns  of  the  bandage.  But  the  pas- 
sion in  the  old  face  was  as  purely  tragic  as  any  that  ever  spoke 
through  the  lips  of  an  Antigone  or  a  Gloucester. 

"  The  last — the  last  I "  he  said,  choked,  the  tears  falling 
down  his  lined  cheeks  on  to  the  squire's  hand.  ''  He  can 
never  rally  from  this.  And  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  yes- 
terday I  had  pulled  him  through  ! " 

Again  a  long  gaze  of  inarticulate  grief  ;  then  he  looked  up 
at  Robert. 

"  He  wouldn't  have  Benson  to-night.  I  slept  in  the  next 
room  with  the  door  ajar.  A  few  moments  ago  I  heard  him 
moving.  I  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  found  him  standing  by 
that  door,  peering  through,  barefooted,  a  wind  like  ice 
coming  up.  He  looked  at  me,  frowning,  all  in  a  flame. 
^  My  father  ^^  he  said — '•  my  father — he  went  that  way — what 
do  you  want  here  ?  Keep  back  !  '  I  threw  myself  on  him;  he 
had  something  sharp  which  scratched  me  on  the  temple;  I 
got  that  away  from  him,  but  it  was  his  hands" — and  the  old 
man  shuddered.  "  I  thought  they  would  have  done  for  me 
before  any  one  could  hear,  and  that  then  he  would  kill  himself 
as  his  father  did." 

Again  he  hung  over  the  figure  on  the  bed — his  own  withered 
hand  stroking  that  of  the  squire  with  a  yearning  affection. 

"  When  was  the  last  attack  ?  "  asked  Robert  sadly. 

"  A  month  ago,  sir,  just  after  they  got  back.  Ah,  Mr. 
Elsmere,  he  suffered.  And  he's  been  so  lonely.  No  one  to 
cheer  him,  no  one  to  please  him  with  his  food — to  put  hia 
cushions  right — to  coax  him  up  a  bit,  and  that — and  his  poor 
sister  too,  always  there  before  his  eyes.  Of  course  he  would 
stand  to  it  he  liked  to  be  alone.     But  I'll  never  believe  men 
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are  made  so  unlike  one  to  the  other.  The  Almighty  meant 
a  man  to  have  a  wife  and  child  about  him  when  he  comes 
to  the  last.  He  missed  you,  sir,  when  you  went  away.  Not 
that  he'd  say  a  word,  but  he  moped.  His  books  didn't  seem 
to  please  him,  nor  anything  else.  I've  just  broke  my  heart 
ever  him  this  last  year." 

There  was  silence  a  moment  in  the  big  room,  hung  round 
with  the  shapes  of  by-gone  Wendovers.  The  opiate  had  taken 
effect.  The  squire's  countenance  was  no  longer  convulsed. 
The  great  brow  was  calm  ;  a  more  than  common  dignity  and 
peace  spoke  from  the  long,  peaked  face.  Robert  bent  over 
him.  The  madman,  the  cynic,  had  passed  away  :  the  dying 
fcholar  and  thinker  lay  before  him. 

"  Will  he  rally  ?  "  he  asked,  under  his  breath. 

Meyrick  shook  his  head. 

"  I  doubt  it.  It  has  exhausted  all  the  strength  he  had 
left.  The  heart  is  failing  rapidly.  I  think  he  will  sleep  away. 
And,  Mr.  Elsmere,  you  go — go  and  sleep.  Benson  and  I'll 
watch.  Oh,  my  scratch  is  nothing,  sir.  I'm  used  to  a  rough- 
and-tumble  life.  But  you  go.  If  there's  a  change  we'll  wake 
you." 

Elsmere  bent  down  and  kissed  the  squire's  forehead  ten- 
derly, as  a  son  might  have  done.  By  this  time  he  himself 
could  hardh^  stand.  He  crept  away  to  his  own  room,  his 
nerves  still  quivering  with  the  terror  of  that  sudden  waking, 
the  horror  of  that  struggle. 

It  was  impossible  to  sleep.    The  moon  was  at  the  full  outside. 

He  drew  back  the  curtains,  made  up  the  fire,  and,  wrapping 
himself  in  a  fur  coat  which  Flaxman  had  lately  forced  upon 
him,  'sat  where  he  could  see  the  moonlighted  park,  and  still  be 
within  the  range  of  the  blaze. 

As  the  excitement  passed  away  a  reaction  of  feverish  weak- 
ness set  in.  The  strangest  whirlwind  of  .thoughts  fled  through 
him  in  the  darkness,  suggested  very  often  by  the  figures  on 
the  seventeenth-century  tapestry  which  lined  the  walls.  Were 
those  the  trees  in  the  wood-path  ?  Surely  that  was  Catherine's 
figure,  trailing — and  that  dome — strange  !  Was  he  still  walk- 
ing in  Grey's  funeral  procession,  the  Oxford  buildings  looking 
sadly  down  ?  Death  here  !  Death  there  !  Death  everywhere, 
yawning  under  life  from  the  beginning  !  The  veil  which 
hides  the  common  abyss,  in  sight  of  which  men  could  not 
always  hide  themselves  and  live,  is  rent  asunder,  and  he  looks, 
ehuddering,  into  it. 

Then  the  image  changed,  and  in  its  stead  that  old  familiar 
image  of  the  River  of  Death  took  possession  of  him.   He  stood 
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himself  on  the  brink  ;  on  the  other  side  were  Grey  and  the 
squire.  But  he  felt  no  pang  of  separation,  of  pain  ;  for  he 
himself  was  just  about  to  cross  and  join  them  !  And  during 
a  strange,  brief  lull  of  feeling  the  mind  harbored  image  and 
expectation  alike  with  perfect  calm. 

Then'^the  fever-spell  bi'oke — the  brain  cleared — and  he  wa? 
terribly  himself  again.  Whence  came  it — this  fresh,  inexora- 
ble consciousness  ?  He  tried  to  repel  it,  to  forget  himself,  t® 
cling  blindly,  witho^it  thought,  to  God's  love  and  Catherine's. 
But  the  anguish  mounted  fast.  On  the  one  hand,  this  fast- 
growing  certainty,  urging  and  penetrating  though  every  nerve 
and  fiber  of  the  shaken  frame  ;  on  the  other,  the  ideal  fabric  of 
his  efforts  and  his  dreams,  the  New  Jerusalem  of  a  regenerate 
faith  ;  the  poor,  the  loving,  and  the  simple  walking  therein  ! 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !   no  ti)ne,  no  future  !  " 

In  his  misery  he  moved  to  the  uncovered  window,  and  stood 
looking  through  it,  seeing  and  not  seeing.  Outside,  the  river, 
just  filmed  with  ice,  shone  under  the  moon  ;  over  it  bent  the 
trees,  laden  with  hoar-frost.  Was  that  a  heron,  rising  for  an 
instant,  beyond  the  bridge,  in  the  unearthly  blue  ? 

And  quietly — heavily — like  an  irrevocable  sentence,  there 
came,  breathed  to  him  as  it  Avere  from  that  winter  cold  and 
loneliness,  words  that  he  had  read  an  hour  or  two  before  in 
the  little  red  book  beside  his  hand — words  in  which  the  gayest 
of  French  poets  has  fixed,  as  though  by  accident,  the  most 
tragic  of  all  human  cries  : 

"  Quittez  lelong  espoir,  et  les  vastes  pensees." 

He  sank  on  his  knees,  wrestling  with  himself  and  with  the 
bitter  longing  for  life,  and  the  same  words  rang  through  him, 
deafening  every  cry  but  their  own  : 

"  Quittez — quittez — le  long  espoir  et  les  vastes  peiisees  !  " 

CHAPTER  LI. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  man  who  had  liyed  so 
fast  was  no  long  time  dying.  The  eager  soul  was  swift  in 
this  as  in  all  else. 

The  day  after  Elsmere's  return  to  Mure  well,  where  he  left  the 
squire  still  alive  (the  telegram  announcing  the  death  reached 
Bedford  Square  a  few  hours  after  Robert's  arrival),  Edmondson 
came  up  to  see  him  and  examine  him.  He  discovered  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  larynx,  which  begins  with  slight  hoarseness 
and  weakness,  and  develops  into  one  of  the  most  rapid  forms  of 
phthisis.     In  his  opinion  it  had  been  originally  set  up  by  the 
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effects  of  the  chill  at  Petites  Dalles  acting  upon  a  constitution 
never  strong,  and  at  that  moment  peculiarly  susceptible'to  mis- 
chief. And  of  course  the  speaking  and  preaching  of  the  last 
four  months  had  done  enormous  harm. 

It  was  with  great  outward  composure  that  Elsmere  received 
his  arret  de  mart  at  the  hands  of  the  young  doctor,  who  an- 
nounced the  result  of  his  examination  with  a  hesitating  lip  and 
a  voice  which  straggled  in  vain  to  preserve  its  professional 
calm.  He  knew  too  much  of  medicine  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  Edmondson's  optimist  remarks  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  a 
warm  climate  like  Algiers  on  his  condition.  He  sat  down,  rest- 
ing his  head  on  his  hands  a  moment;  then,  wringing  P^dinond- 
sou's  hand,  he  went  out  feebly  to  find  his  wife. 

Catherine  had  been  waiting  in  the  dining-room,  her  whole 
soul  one  dry,  tense  misery.  She  stood  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow taking  curious  heed  of  a  Jewish  wedding  that  was  going 
on  in  the  square,  of  the  preposterous  bouquets  of  the  coachman 
and  the  gaping  circle  of  errand-boys.  How  pinched  the  bride 
looked  in  the  north  wind  ! 

When  the  door  opened  and  Catherine  saw  her  husband  come 
in — her  young  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  not 
yet  four  years — with  that  indescribable  look  in  the  eyes  which 
seemed  to  divine  and  confirm  all  those  terrors  which  had  been 
shaking  her  during  lier  agonized  waiting,  there  followed  a  mo- 
ment between  them  which  words  can  not  render.  When  it 
ended — that  half-articulate  convulsion  of  love  and  anguish — 
she  found  herself  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  his  head  on 
her  breast,  his  hand  clasping  hers- 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go,  Catherine  ?  "  he  asked  her  gently — 
"to  Algiers?" 

Her  eyes  implored  for  her. 

"  Then  I  will,"  he  said,  but  with  a  long  sigh.  "It  will  only 
prolong  it  two  months,"  he  thought;  "  and  does  one  not  owe  it 
to  the  people  for  whom  one  has  tried  to  live,  to  make  a  brave 
end  among  them  ?     Ah,  no  !  no  !  those  two  months  are  hers  !  " 

So,  without  any  outward  resistance,  he  let  the  necessary 
preparations  be  made.  It  wrung  his  heart  to  go,  but  he  could 
not  wring  hers  by  stajdng. 

After  his  interview  with  Robert,  and  his  further  interview 
with  Catherine,  to  whom  he  gave  the  most  minute  recom- 
mendations and  directions,  with  a  reverent  gentleness  which 
«eemed  to  make  the  true  state  of  the  case  more  ghastly  plain 
to  the  wife  than  ever,  Edmondson  went  off  to  Flaxman. 

Flaxman  heard  the  news  with  horror. 

"  A  bad  case,  you  say — advanced  ?  " 
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"A  bad  case  !  "  Edraondson  repeated  gloomih'.  *'He  has 
been  fighting  against  it  too  long  under  that  absurd  dehision  of 
clergyman's  throat.  If  only  men  would  not  insist  upon  being 
their  own  doctors  !  And,  of  course,  that  going  down  to  Mure- 
well  the  other  day  was  madness.  I  shall  go  with  him  to  Al- 
giers, and  probably  stay  a  week  or  two.  To  think  of  that  life, 
that  career,  cut  short  !     This  is  a  queer  sort  of  world  !  " 

When  Flaxman  went  over  to  Bedford  Square  in  the  after- 
noon, he  went  like  a  man  going  himself  to  execution.  In  the 
hall  he  met  Catherine. 

"  You  have  seen  Dr.  Edmondson  ?  ''  she  asked,  pale  and  still, 
except  for  a  little  nervous  quivering  of  the  lip. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Yes.  He  says  he  goes  with  you  to  Algiers.  I  will  come 
after  if  you  will  have  me.     The  climate  may  do  wonders." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  most  heart-rending  of  smiles. 

*'  Will  you  go  in  to  Robert  ?     He  is  in  the  study." 

He  went  in  trepidation,  and  found  Robert  lying  tucked  up 
on  the  sofa,  apparently  reading. 

"  Don't — don't,  old  fellow,"  he  said  aff ectionateh^,  as  Flax- 
man  almost  broke  down.  "  It  comes  to  all  of  us  sooner  or 
later.  Whenever  it  comes  we  think  it  too  soon.  I  believe  I 
have  been  sure  of  it  for  some  time.  We  are  such  strange 
creatures  !  It  has  been  so  present  to  me  lately  that  life  was 
too  good  to  last.  You  remember  the  sort  of  feeling  one  used 
to  have  as  a  child  about  some  treat  in  the  distance — that  it 
was  too  much  joy — that  something  was  sure  to  come  between 
you  and  it  ?  Well,  in  a  sense,  I  have  had  my  joy,  the  first 
fruits  of  it  at  least." 

But  as  he  threw  his  arms  behind  his  head,  leaning  back  on 
them,  Flaxman  saw  the  ej^es  darken  and  the  naive  boyish 
mouth  contract,  and  knew  that  under  all  these  brave  words 
there  was  a  heart  which  hungered. 

"  How  strange  !  "  Robert  went  on  reflectively,  "  yesterday  I 
was  traveling,  walking  like  other  men,  a  member  of  society. 
To-day  I  am  an  invalid  ;  in  the  true  sense,  a  man  no  longer. 
The  world  has  done  with  me  ;  a  barrier  I  shall  never  recross 
has  sprung  up  between  me  and  it.  Flaxman,  to-night  is  the 
story-telling.  Will  you  read  to  them  ?  I  liave  the  book  here 
prepared — some  scenes  from  '  David  Copperfield.'  And  vou 
will  tell  them?" 

A  hard  task,  but  Flaxman  undertook  it.  Xever  did  he  for- 
get the  scene.  Some  ominous  rumor  had  spread,  and  the  New 
Brotherhood  was  besieged.  Impossible  to  give  the  reading. 
A  hall  full  of  strained,  upturned  faces  listened  to  Flaxman's 
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announcement,  and  to  Elsmere's  messages  of  cheer  and  e^dior- 
tation,  and  then  a  wild  wave  of  grief  spread  through  tlie  place. 
The  street  outside  was  blocked,  men  looking  dismally  into  each 
other's  eyes,  w^omen  weeping,  children  sobbing  for  sympathy, 
all  feeling  themselves  at  once  shelterless  and  forsaken.  When 
Elsmere  heard  the  news  of  it  he  turned  on  his  face,  and  asked 
even  Catherine  to  leave  him  for  awhile. 

The  preparations  v/ere  pushed  on.  The  New  Brotherhood 
had  just  become  the  subject  of  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
press,  and  London  was  touched  by  the  news  of  its  young 
founder's  breakdown.  Catherine  found  herself  besieged  by 
offers  of  help  of  various  kinds.  One  offer  Flaxman  persuaded 
her  to  accept.  It  was  the  loan  of  a  villa  at  El  Biar,  on  the  hill 
above  Algiers,  belonging  to  a  connection  of  his  own.  A  resi- 
dent on  the  spot  was  to  take  all  trouble  off  their  hands  ; 
they  were  to  find  servants  ready  for  them,  and  every 
comfort. 

Catherine  made  every  arrangement,  met  every  kindness, 
with  a  self-reliant  calm  that  never  failed.  But  it  seemed  to 
Flaxman  that  her  heart  was  broken — that  half  of  her,  in  feel- 
ing, was  alread}^  on  the  other  side  of  this  horror  which  stared 
them  all  in  the  face.  Was  it  his  perception  of  it  which  stirred 
Robert  after  a  while  to  a  greater  hopefulness  of  speech,  a  con- 
stant bright  dwelling  on  the  flowery  sunshine  for  which  they 
Tvere  about  to  exchange  the  fog  and  cold  of  London  ?  The  mo- 
mentary revival  of  energy  was  more  pitiful  to  Flaxman  than 
his  first  quiet  resignation. 

He  himself  wrote  every  day  to  Rose.  Strange  love-letters! 
in  which  the  feeling  that  could  not  be  avowed  ran  as  a  fiery 
undercurrent  through  all  the  sad  brotherly  record  of  the  in- 
valid's doings  and  prospects.  There  was  deep  trouble  in  Long 
Whindale.  Mrs.  Lej^burn  was  tearful  and  hysterical,  and 
^  wished  to  rush  off  to  town  to  see  Catherine.  Agnes  wrote  in 
distress  that  her  mother  was  quite  unfit  to  travel,  showing  her 
own  inner  conviction,  too,  that  the  poor  thing  would  only  be 
an  extra  burden  on  the  Elsmeres  if  the  journey  was  achieved. 
Rose  wrote  asking  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  them  to  Algiers  ; 
and  after  a  little  consultation  it  was  so  arranged,  Mrs.  Ley- 
burn  being  tenderly  persuaded,  Robert  himself  writing,  to  stay 
v/here  she  was. 

The  morning  after  the  interview  with  Edmondson,  Robert 
sent  for  Murray  Edwardes.  They  were  closeted  together  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Edwardes  came  out  with  a  look  of  one  who 
has  been  lifted  into  "heavenly  places."  "I  thank  God,"  he 
%aid  to  Catherine,  with  deep  emotion,  "  that  I  ever  knew  him. 
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I  pray  that  I  may  be  found  worthy  to  carry  out  my  pledges 
to  him." 

When  Catherine  went  into  the  study  she  found  Robert  gaz- 
ing into  the  fire  with  dreamy  eyes.  He  started  and  looked  up 
to  her  with  a  smile. 

*'  Murray  Edwardes  has  promised  himself  lieart  and  soul  to 
the  work.  If  necessary,  he  wdll  give  up  his  chapel  to  carry  it 
on.  But  we  hope  it  Avill  be  possible  to  work  them  together. 
What  a  brick  he  is  !  What  a  blessed  chance  it  was  that  took 
me  to  that  breakfast-party  at  Flaxman's  !  " 

The  rest  of  the  time  before  departure  he  spent  almost  en- 
tirely in  consultation  and  arrangement  with  Edwardes.  It 
was  terrible  how  rapidly  worse  he  seemed  to  grow  directly  the 
situation  had  declared  itself,  and  the  determination  7iot  to  be 
ill  had  been  perforce  overthrown.  But  his  struggle  against 
breathlessness  and  weakness,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
his  state  during  these  last  days,  was  heroic.  On  the  last  day 
of  all,  by  his  own  persistents  Avish,  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  came  to  say  good-by  to  him.  They 
came  in  one  by  one,  Macdonald  first.  The  old  Scotchman, 
from  the  height  of  his  sixty  years  of  tough,  weather-beaten 
manhood,  looked  down  on  Robert  with  a  fatherly  concern. 

"  Eh,  Slister  Elsmere,  but  it's  a  fine  place  jwv  gawin'  tu, 
they  say.  Ye'U  do  weel  there,  sir — ye'U  do  weel.  And  as  for 
the  wark,  sir,  we'll  keep  it  oop — we'll  not  let  the  deil  mak' 
hay  o'  it,  if  we  knaws  it — the  auld  leer  !  "  he  added,  with  a 
phraseology  which  did  more  honor  to  the  Calvinism  of  his. 
blood  than  the  philosophy  of  his  training. 

Lestrange  came  in,  with  a  pale,  sharp  face,  and  said  little  in 
his  ten  minutes.  But  Robert  divined  in  him  a  sort  of  repressed 
curiosity  and  excitement  akin  to  that  of  Voltaire  turning  his 
feverish  eyes  toward  le  grande  secret.  "  You,  who  preached  to 
us  that  consciousness,  and  God,  and  the  soul  are  the  only  real- 
ities— are  you  so  sure  of  it  now  you  are  dying,  as  you  were  ^ 
in  health  ?  Are  your  courage,  your  certainty,  what  they 
were?"  These  were  the  sort  of  questions  that  seemed  to 
underlie  the  man's  spoken  words. 

There  was  something  trying  in  it,  but  Robert  did  his  best 
to  put  aside  his  consciousness  of  it.  He  thanked  him  for  his 
help  in  the  past,  and  implored  him  to  stand  by  the  young 
society  and  Mr.  Edwardes. 

"  I  shall  hardly  come  back,  Lestrange.  But  what  doefe  one 
man  matter  ?     One  soldier  falls,  another  presses  forward." 

The  watchmaker  rose,  then  paused  a  moment,  a  flush  pass- 
ing over  him. 
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"  We  can't  stand  without  you  ! "  he  said  abruptly  ;  then, 
seeing  Robert's  look  of  distress,  he  seemed  to  cast  about  for 
something  reassuring  to  say,  but  could  find  nothing.  Robert 
at  last  held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  he  went.  He  left 
Elsmere  struggling  with  a  pang  of  horrible  depression.  In 
reality  there  was  no  man  who  worked  harder  at  the  New 
Brotherliood  during  the  months  that  followed  than  Lestrange. 
He  worked  under  perpetual  protest  from  the  frondeur  within 
him,  but  something  stung  him  on — on — till  a  habit  had  been 
,  formed  which  promises  to  be  the  joy  and  salvation  of  his 
later  life.  Was  it  the  haunting  memory  of  that  thin  figure — 
the  hand  clinging  to  the  chair — the  white  appealing  look  ? 

Others  came  and  went,  till  Catlierine  trembled  for  the  con- 
sequences. She  herself  took  in  Mrs.  Richards  and  her  children, 
comforting  the  sobbing  creatures  afterward  with  a  calmness 
born  of  her  own  despair.  Robson,  in  the  last  stage  himself, 
sent  him  a  grimly  characteristic  message.  "  I  shall  solve  the 
riddle,  sir,  before  you.  The  doctor  gives  me  three  days.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  shall  know  what  you  are  still  guess- 
ing at.  May  the  blessing  of  one  who  never  blessed  thing  or 
creature  before  he  saw  you  go  with  you  ! " 

After  it  all  Robert  sank  on  the  sofa  with  a  groan. 

"  No  more  !  "  he  said  hoarsely — "  no  more  !  Now  for  air — 
the  sea  !  To-morrow,  wife,  to-morrow  !  Cras  ingens  iterabi- 
mus  cequor.     Ah,  me  !     I  leave  my  new  Salamis  behind  ! " 

But  on  that  last  evening  he  insisted  on  writing  letters  to 
Langham  and  Newcome. 

"  1  will  spare  Langham  the  sight  of  me,"  he  said,  smiling 
Badly.  "  And  I  will  spare  myself  the  sight  of  Newcome — I 
could  not  bear  it,  I  think.  But  I  must  say  good-by — ^for  I 
love  them  both." 

Next  day,  two  hours  after  the  Elsmeres  had  left  for  Dover, 
a  cab  drove  up  to  their  liouse  in  Bedford  Square,  and  New- 
come  descended  from  it.  "  Gone,  sir,  two  hours  ago,"  said 
the  house-maid,  and  the  priest  turned  away  with  an  involun- 
tary gesture  of  despair.  To  his  dying  day  the  passionate 
heart  bore  the  burden  of  that  "  too  late,"  believing  that  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  Elsmere  would  have  been  granted  to  his 
prayers.  H»d  might  even  have  followed  them,  but  that  a  great 
retreat  for  olerg}^  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  conducting 
made  it  impot^sible. 

Flaxman  went  down  with  them  to  Dover.  Rose,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  new  and  womanly  care  for  her  sister  and 
R.tbert,  was  very  sweet  to  him.  In  any  other  circumstances, 
he  told  himself,  he  could  easily  have  broken  down  the  flimsy 
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barrier  between  tliem,  but  in  tliose  last  twenty-four  hours  he 
could  press  no  claim  of  his  own. 

When  the  steamer  cast  loose,  the  girl,  hanging  over  the 
side,  stood  watching  the  tall  figure  on  the  pier  against  the 
gray  January  sky.  Catherine  caught  her  look  and  attitude, 
and  could  have  cried  aloud  in  her  own  gnawing  pain. 

Flaxman  got  a  cheery  letter  from  Edmondson  describing 
their  arrival.  Their  journej^  had  gone  well ;  even  the  odious 
passage  from- Marseilles  had  been  tolerable  ;  little  Mary  had 
praved  a  model  traveler  ;  the  villa  was  luxurious,  the  weather 
good. 

"  I  have  got  rooms  close  by  them  in  the  vice-consul's  cot- 
tage," wrote  Edmondson.  "  Imagine,  within  sixty  hours  of 
leaving  London  in  a  January  fog,  finding  yourself  tramping 
over  wild  marigolds  and  mignonette,  under  a  sky  and  through 
an  air  as  balmy  as  those  of  an  English  June— when  an  English 
June  behaves  itself.  Elsmere's  room  overlooks  the  bay,  the 
great  plain  of  the  Metidja  dotted  with  villages,  and  the  grand 
range  of  the  Djurjura,  backed  by  snowy  summits  one  can 
hardly  tell  from  the  clouds.  His  spirits  are  marvelous.  He  is 
plunged  in  the  history  of  Algiers,  raving  about  one  Fromentin, 
learning  Spanish  eve7i  !  The  wonderful  purity  and  warmth  of 
the  air  seem  to  have  relieved  the  larynx  greatly.  He  breathes 
and  speaks  much  more  easily  than  when  we  left  London.  I 
sometimes  feel  when  I  look  at  him  as  though  in  this  as  in  all 
else  he  were  unlike  the  common  sons  of  men — as  though  to 
him  it  might  be  possible  to  subdue  even  this  fell  disease." 

Elsmere  himself  wrote  : 

"  '  I  had  not  heard  the  half  ' — O  Flaxman  !  An  enchanted 
land — air,  sun,  warmth,  roses,  orange-blossoms,  new  potatoes, 
green  pease,  veiled  Eastern  beauties,  domed  mosques  and 
preaching  mahdis — everything  that  feeds  the  outer  and  the 
inner  man.  To  throw  the  window  open  at  waking  to  the  depth 
of  sunlighted  air  between  us  and  the  curve  of  the  bay,  is  for 
ithe  moment  heaven  !  One's  soul  seems  to  escape  one,  to  pour 
itself  into  the  luminous  blue  of  the  morning.  I  am  better — 1 
breathe  again. 

"  Mary  flourishes  exceedingly.  She  lives  mostly  on  oranges, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  sixty  nuns  who  inhabit  the  convent 
over  the  way,  and  sell  us  the  most  delicious  butter  and  cream. 
I  imagine,  if  she  were  a  trifle  older,  her  mother  would  hardly 
view  the  proceedings  of  these  dear  be-rosaried  women  with  so 
much  equanimity. 

"  As  to  Rose,  she  writes  more  letters  than  Clarissa,  and  re- 
ceives more  than  an  editor  of  the  Times.    I  have  the  strong- 
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est  views,  as  you  know,  as  to  tlie  vanity  of  letter- writing. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  shared  them,  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances and  conjunctures,  alas  !  in  which  no  man  can  be 
sure  of  his  friend  or  his  friend's  principles.  Kind  friend,  good 
fellow,  go  often  to  Elgood  Street.  Tell  me  everything  about 
everybody.  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  I  may  live  to  come 
back  to  them." 

But  a  week  later,  alas  !  the  letters  fell  into  a  very  different 
strain.  The  Aveather  had  changed,  had  turned  indeed  damp 
and  rainj^,  the  natives  of  course  declaring  that  such  gloom  and 
storm  in  January  had  never  been  known  before.  Edmondson 
wrote  in  discouragement.  Elsmere  had  had  a  touch  of  cold, 
had  been  confined  to  bed,  and  almost  speechless.  His  letter 
was  full  of  medical  detail,  from  which  Flaxman  gathered  that, 
in  spite  of  the  rally  of  the  first  ten  days,  it  was  clear  that  the 
disease  was  attacking  constantly  fresh  tissue.  "  He  is  very 
depressed,  too,"  said  Edmondson  ;  "  I  have  never  seen  him  so 
yet.  He  sits  and  looks  at  us  in  the  evening  sometimes  with 
eyes  that  wring  one's  heart.  It  is  as  though,  after  having  for 
a  moment  allowed  himself  to  hope,  he  found  it  a  doubly  hard 
task  to  submit." 

Ah,  that  depression  !  It  was  the  last  eclipse  through  which 
a  radiant  soul  was  called  to  pass  :  but  while  it  lasted  it  was 
black  indeed.  The  implacable  reality,  obscured  at  first  by 
the  emotion  and  excitement  of  farewells,  and  then  by  a  brief 
spring  of  hope  and  returning  vigor,  showed  itself  now  in  all 
its  stern  nakedness — sat  down,  as  it  were,  eye  to  eye  with  Els- 
mere— immovable,  ineluctable.  There  were  certain  features  of 
the  disease  itself  which  were  specially  trying  to  such  a  nature. 
The  long  silences  it  enforced  were  so  unlike  him,  seemed  already 
to  w^ithdraw  him  so  pitifully  from  their  yearning  grasp  !  In 
these  dark  days  he  would  sit  crouching  over  the  wood-fire  in 
the  little  salon,  or  lie  drawn  to  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
rain-storm  bowing  the  ilexes  or  scattering  the  meshes  of  cle- 
matis, silent,  almost  always  gentle,  but  turning  sometimes  on 
Catherine,  or  on  Mary  playing  at  his  feet,  eyes  which,  as 
Edmondson  said,  "  wrung  the  heart." 

But  in  reality,  under  the  husband's  depression,  and  under 
the  wife's  inexhaustible  devotion,  a  combat  was  going  on, 
which  reached  no  third  person,  but  was  throughout  poignant 
and  tragic  to  the  highest  degree.  Catherine  was  making  her 
last  effort,  Robert  his  last  stand.  As  we  know,  ever  since  that 
passionate  submission  of  the  wife  wliich  had  thrown  her  mor- 
ally at  her  husband's  feet,  there  had  lingered  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  one  last  supreme  hope.     All  persons  of  the  older 
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Christian  type  attribute  a  special  importance  to  the  moment  of 
death.  While  the  man  of  science  looks  forward  to  his  last 
hour  as  a  moment  of  certain  intellectual  weakness,  and  calmly 
warns  his  friends  beforehand  that  he  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
utterances  of  health  and  not  by  those  of  physical  collapse,  the 
Christian  believes  that  on  the  confines  of  eternit}^  the  veil  of 
flesh  shrouding  the  soul  grows  thin  and  transparent,  and  that 
the  glories  and  the  truths  of  heaven  are  visible  with  a  special 
clearness  and  authority  to  the  dying.  It  was  for  this  moment, 
either  in  herself  or  in  him,  that  Catherine's  unconquerable 
faith  had  been  patiently  and  dumbly  waiting.  Either  she 
would  go  first,  and  death  would  wing  her  poor  last  words  to 
him  with  a  magic  and  power  not  their  own  ;  or,  when  he  came 
to  leave  her,  the  veil  of  doubt  would  fall  away  perforce  from  a 
spirit  as  pure  as  it  was  humble,  and  the  eternal  light,  the  light 
of  the  Crucified,  shine  through. 

Probably,  if  there  had  been  no  breach  in  Robert's  serenity, 
Catherine's  poor  last  effort  would  have  been  much  feebler, 
briefer,  more  hesitating.  But  when  she  saw  him  plunged  for 
a  short  space  in  mortal  discouragement,  in  a  somberness  that 
as  the  days  went  on  had  its  j^oints  and  crests  of  feverish  irrita- 
tion, her  anguisheci  pity  came  to  the  help  of  her  creed.  Robert 
felt  himself  besieged,  driven  within  the  citadel,  her  being  urg- 
ing, grappling  with  his.  In  little  half -articulate  words  and 
ways,  in  her  attempts  to  draw  him  back  to  some  of  their  old 
religious  books  and  praj^ers,  in  those  kneeling  vigils  he  often 
found  her  maintaining  at  night  beside  him,  he  felt  a  persistent 
attack  which  nearly — in  his  weakness — overthrew  him. 

For  reason  and  thought  grow  tired  like  muscles  and  nerves. 
Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  daring  thinkers  of  the  world 
have  felt  this  pitiful  longing  to  be  at  one  with  those  who  love 
them,  at  whatever  cost,  before  the  last  farewell.  And  the 
simpler  Christian  faith  has  still  to  create  around  it  those  ven- 
erable associations  and  habits  which  buttress  individual  fee- 
bleness and  diminish  the  individual  effort. 

One  early  February  morning,  just  before  dawn,  Robert 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  his  wife,  and  found  her  kneeling 
beside  him.  The  dim,  mingled  light  showed  him  her  face 
vaguely — her  clasped  hands,  her  ej^es.  He  looked  at  her  in 
silence,  she  at  him  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  strange  shock  as  of 
battle  between  them.     Then  he  drew  her  head  down  to  him. 

"  Catherine,"  he  said  to  her,   in   a  feeble,   intense   whisper, 
"  would  you  leave  me  without  comfort,  without  help,  at  the 
end?" 
^ "  Oh,  mj  beloved  t  *'  she  cried,  under  her  breath,  throwing 
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her  arms  round  him,  "  if  you  would  but  stretch  out  your  hand 
to  the  true  comfort — the  true  help — the  Lamb  of  God  sacrificed 
for  us  !  " 

He  stroked  her  hair  tenderly. 

"  My  weakness  might  yield — my  true  best  self  never.     I 

know  Whom  I  have  believed.     Oh,  my  darling,  be  content. 

\  Your  miserj',  your  prayers  hold  me  back  from  God — from  that 

truth  and  that  trust  which  can  alone  be  honestly  mine.    Submit, 

my  wife  !     Leave  me  in  God's  hands." 

She  raised  her  head.  His  eyes  were  bright  with  fever,  his 
lips  trembling,  his  whole  look  heavenly.  She  bowed  herself 
again  with  a  quiet  burst  of  tears,  and  an  indescribable  self- 
abasement.  They  had  had  their  last  struggle,  and  once  more 
he  had  conquered.  Afterward  the  cloud  lifted  from  him. 
Depression  and  irritation  disappeared.  It  seemed  to  her  often 
as  though  he  lay  already  on  the  breast  of  God  ;  even  her  wifely 
love  grew  timid  and  awestruck. 

Yet  he  did  not  talk  much  of  immortality,  of  reunion.  It 
was  like  a  scrupulous  child  that  dares  not  take  for  granted 
more  than  its  father  has  allowed  it  to  know.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  plain  to  those  about  him  that  the  only  realities  to 
him  in  a  world  of  shadows  were  God — love — the  soul. 

One  day  he  suddenly  caught  Catherine's  hands,  drew  her 
face  to  him,  and  studied  it  with  his  glowing  and  hollow  eyes, 
as  though  he  would  draw  it  into  his  soul. 

"He  made  it  "  he  said  hoarsely,  as  he  let  her  go — "  this  love — 
this  yearning.  And  in  life  he  only  makes  us  yearn  that  he 
may  satisfy.  He  can  not  lead  us  to  the  end  and  disappoint  the 
craving  he  himself  set  in  us.  No,  no — could  you — could  I — 
do  it  ?     And  he,  the  source  of  love,  of  justice — " 

Flaxman  arrived  a  few  days  afterward.  Edmondson  had 
started  for  London  the  night  before,  leaving  Elsmere  better 
again,  able  to  drive  and  even  walk  a  little,  and  well  looked 
after  by  a  local  doctor  of  ability.  As  Flaxman,  tramping  up 
behind  his  carriage,  climbed  the  long  hill  to  El  Biar,  he  saw 
the  whole  marvelous  place  in  a  white  light  of  beauty — the  bay, 
the  Qity,  the  mountains,  olive-yard  and  orange-grove,  drawn 
in  pale  tyits  on  luminous  air.  Suddenly,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
steep  and  narrow  lane,  he  noticed  a  slight  figure  standing — a 
parasol  against  the  sun. 

"  We  thought  3^ou  would  like  to  be  shown  the  short  cut  up 
the  hill,"  said  Rose's  voice,  strangely  demure  and  shy.  "  The 
man  can  drive  round." 

A  grip  of  the  hand,  a  woixlto  the  driver,  and  they  were 
alone  in  the  high-walled  lane,  which  was  really  the  old  road  up 
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the  hill,  before  the  French  brought  zigzags  and  civilization. 
She  gave  him  news  of  Robert — better  than  he  had  expected. 
Under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  natural  reactions  that  wait 
on  illness,  the  girl's  tone  was  cheerful,  and  Flaxman's  spirits 
rose.  They  talked  of  the  splendor  of  the  day,  the  discomforts 
of  the  steamer,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  landing — of  any- 
thing and  everything  but  the  hidden  something  which  was 
responsible  for  the  dancing  brightness  in  his  eyes,  the  occa- 
sional swift  veiling  of  her  own. 

Then,  at  an  angle  of  the  lane,  where  a  little  spring  ran  cool 
and  brown  into  a  moss-grown  trough,  where  the  blue  broke 
joyously  through  the  gray  cloud  of  olive-wood,  where  not  a 
sight  or  sound  was  to  be  heard  of  all  the  busy  life  which  hides 
and  nestles  along  the  hill,  he  stopped,  his  hands  seizing  hers. 

"  How  long  ?  "  he  said,  flushing,  his  light  overcoat  falling 
back  from  his  strong,  well-made  frame  ;  "  from  August  to 
February — how  long  ?  " 

No  more  !  It  was  most  natural,  nay,  inevitable.  For  the 
moment  death  stood  aside  and  love  asserted  itself.  But  this 
is  no  place  to  chronicle  what  it  said. 

And  he  had  hardly  asked,  and  she  had  hardly  yielded,  be- 
fore the  same  misgiving,  the  same  shrinking,  seized  on  the 
lovers  themselves.  They  sped  up  the  hill,  they  crept  into  the 
house,  far  apart.  It  was  agreed  that  neither  of  them  should 
say  a  word. 

But,  with  that  extraordinarily  quick  perception  that  some- 
times goes  with  such  a  state  as  his,  Elsmere  had  guessed  the 
position  of  things  before  he  and  Flaxman  had  been  half  an 
hour  together.  He  took  a  boyish  pleasure  in  making  his 
friend  confess  himself,  and,  when  Flaxman  left  him,  at  once 
sent  for  Catherine  and  told  her. 

Catherine,  coming  out  afterward,  met  Flaxman  in  the  little 
tiled  hall.  How  she  had  aged  and  blanched  !  She  stood  a 
moment  opposite  to  him,  in  her  plain  long  dress  with  its  white 
collar  and  cuffs,  her  face  working  a  little. 

"  We  are  so  glad  !  "  she  said,  but  almost  with  a  sob,  "  God 
bless  you  ! " 

And,  wringing  his  hand,  she  passed  away  from  him,  hiding 
her  eyes,  but  without  a  sound.  When  they  met  again  she  was 
quite  self-contained  and  bright,  talking  much  both  with  him 
and  Rose  about  the  future. 

And  one  little  word  of  Rose's  must  be  recorded  here,  for 
those  who  have  followed  her  through  these  four  years.  It  was 
ftt  night,  when  Robert,  with  smiles,  had  driven  them  out-of - 
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doors  to  look  at  the  moon  over  the  bay,  from  the  terrace  just 
bej^ond  the  wmdows.  They  had  been  sitting  on  the  balustrade 
talking  of  Elsmere.  In  this  nearness  to  death,  Rose  had  lost 
her  mocking  ways  ;  but  she  was  shy  and  difficult,  and  Flax- 
man  felt  it  all  very  strange,  and  did  not  venture  to  woo  her 
much. 

When,  all  at  once,  he  felt  her  hand  steal  trembling,  a  little 
white  suppliant,  into  his,  and  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 

"  You  won't — you  won't  ever  be  angry  with  me  for  making 
you  wait  like  that  ?  It  was  impertinent — it  was  like  a  child 
playing  tricks  ! " 

Flaxman  was  deeply  shocked  by  the  change  in  Robert.  H« 
was  terribly  emaciated.  They  could  only  talk  at  rare  inter- 
vals in  the  day,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  nights  were  often  one 
long  struggle  for  breath.  But  his  spirits  were  extraordinarily 
even,  and  his  days  occupied  to  a  point  Flaxman  could  hardly 
have  believed.  He  would  creep  downstairs  at  eleven,  read  his 
English  letters  (among  them  always  some  from  Elgood  Street), 
write  his  answers  to  them — those  difficult  scrawls  are  among 
the  treasured  archives  of  a  society  which  is  fast  gathering  to 
itself  some  of  the  best  life  in  England — then  often  fall  asleep 
with  fatigue.  After  food  there  would  come  a  short  drive,  or 
if  the  day  was  very  warm,  an  hour  or  two  of  sitting  outside, 
generally  his  best  time  for  talking.  He  had  a  wheeled  chair  in 
which  Flaxman  would  take  him  across  to  the  convent  garden — 
a  dream  of  beauty.  Overhead  an  orange  C'anopy — leaf  and 
blossom  and  golden  fruit  all  in  simultaneous  perfection; under- 
neath a  revel  of  every  imaginable  flower — narcissus  and  anem- 
ones, geraniums  and  clematis  ;  and  all  about,  hedges  of 
monthly  roses,  dark  red  and  pale  alternately,  making  a  rose- 
leaf  carpet  under  their  feet.  Through  the  tree  trunks  shone 
the  white,  sun -warmed  convent,  and  far  beyond  were  glimpses 
of  downward  trending  valleys  edged  by  twinkling  sea. 

Here,  sensitive  and  receptive  to  his  last  hour,  Elsmere  drank 
in  beauty  and  delight  ;  talking,  too,  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  him,  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Then  when  he 
came  home  he  would  have  out  his  books  and  fall  to  some  old 
critical  problem — his  worn  and  scored  Greek  Testament 
always  beside  him,  the  quick  eye  making  its  way  through 
some  new  monograph  or  other,  the  parched  lips  opening  every 
now  and  then  to  call  for  Flaxman's  attention  to  some  fresh 
light  on  an  obscure  point — only  to  relinquish  the  effort  again 
and  again  with  an  unfailing  patience. 

But  though  he  would  begin  as  ardently  as  ever,  h«  could  aot 
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keep  his  attention  fixed  to  these  things  very  long.  Then  it 
would  be  the  turn  of  his  favorite  poets — Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, Tirgil.  Yirgil,  perhaps,  most  frequently.  Flaxman 
would  read  the  ^neid  aloud  to  him,  Robert  following  the 
passages  he  loved  best  in  a  whisper,  his  hand  resting  the  while 
in  Catherine's.  And  then  Mary  would  be  brought  in,  and  he 
would  lie  watching  her  while  she  played. 

*'  I  have  had  a  letter,"  he  said  to  Flaxman  one  afternoon, 
"  from  a  Broad  Church  clergj^man  in  the  Midlands,  who  im- 
agines me  to  be  still  militant  in  London,  protesting  against  the 
*  absurd  and  wasteful  isolation  '  of  the  New  Brotherhood.  He 
asks  me  why  instead  of  leaving  the  church  I  did  not  join  the 
Church  Reform  Union,  why  I  did  not  attempt  to  widen  the 
church  from  within,  and  why  we  in  Elgood  Street  are  not  now 
in  organic  connection  with  the  ncAV  Broad  Church  settlement 
in  East  London.  I  believe  I  have  written  him  rather  a  sharp 
letter  ;  I  could  not  help  it.  It  was  borne  in  on  me  to  tell  him 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  him  and  his  brethren  that  we  are  in  the 
muddle  we  are  in  to-day.  Miracle  is  to  our  time  what  the  law 
was  to  early  Christians.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  about 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  And  if  we  decide  to  throw  it  over  as 
Paul  threw  over  the  law,  then  we  must  Jig  hi  as  he  did.  There 
is  no  help  in  subterfuge,  no  help  in  anything  but  a  perfect 
sincerity.  We  must  come  out  of  it.  The  ground  must  be 
cleared  ;  then  may  come  the  rebuilding.  Religion  itself,  the 
peace  of  generations  to  come,  is  at  stake.  If  we  could  wait 
indefinitely  while  the  Church  widened,  well  and  good.  But  we 
have  but  the  one  life,  the  one  chance  of  saying  the  word  or 
playing  the  part  assigned  us." 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  convent  garden,  he  broke  out 
with  : 

"  I  often  lie  here,  Flaxman,  wondering  at  the  way  in  which 
men  become  the  slaves  of  some  metaphysical  word — person- 
ality, or  intelligence,  or  what  not  !  What  meaning  can  they 
^ave  as  applied  to  God  f  Herbert  Spencer  is  quite  right.  We 
no  sooner  attempt  to  define  what  we  mean  by  a  Personal  God 
that  we  lose  ourselves  in  labyrinths  of  language  and  logic. 
But  why  attempt  it  at  all  ?  I  like  that  French  sajdng  :  ^  Quand 
071  me  demande  ce  que  c'est  que  Dieu,  je  Vignore  ;  quand  on 
me  le  demande  pas,  je  le  sais  trh  hienf*  No,  we  can  not 
realize  him  in  words — we  can  only  live  in  him,  and  die  to 
him  !  " 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  speaking  to  Catherine  of  the 
squire  and  of  Meyrick's  account  of  his  last  year  of  life  : 

-  Bow  gelfish  one  is  a^?<?«^'d— wheu  one  least  thinks  it !  How 
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could  t  have  forgotten  him  so  completely  as  I  did  during  all 
that  New  Brotherhood  time  ?  Where,  what  is  he  now  ?  Ah  \ 
if  somejrhere,  somehow,  one  could — " 

He  di(i  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  the  painful  yearning  of 
his  look  fijished  it  for  him. 

But  the  da3^s  passed  on,  and  the  voice  grew  rarer,  the 
strength  feebler.  By  tlie  beginning  of  March  all  coming 
downstairs  was  over.  He  ^as  entirely  confined  to  his  room, 
almost  to  his  ^)ed.  Then  tliere  came  a  horrible  week,  when  no 
narcotics  took  effect,  when  every  night  was  a  wrestle  for  life, 
which  it  seemc-<i  must  be  the  last.  They  had  a  good  nurse,  but 
Flaxman  and  C>itherine  mostly  shared  the  watching  between 
them. 

One  morning  he  had  just  dropped  into  a  fevered  sleep. 
Catherine  was  sittii^g  by  the  window  gazing  out  into  a  dawn- 
world  of  sun  which  reminded  her  of  the  summer  sunrises  at 
Petites  Dalles.  Si:^  looked  the  shadow  of  herself.  Spiritually, 
too,  she  was  the  shadow  of  herself.  Her  life  was  no  longer  her 
own  ;  she  lived  in  him — in  every  look  of  those  eyes — in  every 
movement  of  that  wasted  frame. 

As  she  sat  there,  her  Bible  on  her  knee,  her  strained  unsee- 
ing gaze  resting  on  the  garden  and  the  sea,  a  sort  of  halluci- 
nation took  possession  of  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw 
the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  passing  over  the  misty  slope  in 
front  of  her,  that  the  dim,  majestic  figure  turned  and  beckoned. 
In  her  half  dream  she  fell  on  her  knees.  "  Master  !  "  she  cried 
in  agon}^,  "I  can  not  leave  him  !  Call  me  not !  My  life  is 
here.     I  have  no  heart — it  beats  in  his." 

And  the  figure  passed  on,  the  beckoning  hand  dropping  at 
its  side.  She  followed  it  with  a  sort  of  anguish,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  mind  and  body  were  alike  incapable  of 
moving — that  she  would  not  if  she  Qould.  Then  suddenly  a 
Bound  from  behind  startled  her.  She  turned,  her  trance  shaken 
off  in  an  instant,  and  saw  Robert  sitting  up  in  bed. 

For  a  moment  her  lover,  her  husband  of  the  early  days  was* 
before  her — as  she  ran  to  him.     But  he  did  not  see  her. 

An  ecstasy  of  joy  was  on  his  face  ;  the  whole  man  bent  for- 
ward listening. 

^^  The  child'' s  cry  ! — thank  God!  Oh!  Meyrick  —  Cath' 
erine — thank  God!'''' 

And  she  knew  that  he  stood  again  on  the  stairs  at  Murewell 
in  that  September  night  which  gave  them  their  first-born,  and 
that  he  thanked  God  because  her  pain  was  over. 

An  instant's  strained  looking,  and,  sinking  back  into  her 
arms,  he  gave  two  or  three  gasping  breaths,  and  died. 
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Fire  days  later  Flaxmaii  and  Rose  brought  Catherine  home. 
It  was  supposed  that  she  would  return  to  her  mother  at  Bur- 
wood  Instead  she  settled  down  again  in  London,  and  not  one 
of  those  whom  Robert  Elsmere  had  loved  was  forgotten  by  his 
widow  Everv  Sunday  morning,  with  her  child  beside  her, 
she  worshiped  in  the  old  ways;  every  Sunday  afternoon  saw 
\Mer  black-veiled  figure  sitting  motionless  in  a  corner  of  tlie 
El^ood  Street  Hall.  In  the  week  she  gave  all  her  time  and 
iiioney  to  the  various  works  of  charity  which  he  had  started. 
But  she  held  her  peace.  Many  were  grateful  to  her  1  some 
loved  her  ;  none  understood  her.  She  lived  for  one  hope  only; 
and  the  vears  passed  all  too  slowly. 

The  New  Brotherhood  still  exists  and  grows.  I  here  are 
many  who  imagined  that  as  it  had  been  raised  out  of  the  earth 
by  Elsmere's  genius,  so  it  would  sink  with  him.  Xot  so  .  He 
w'ould  have  fought  the  struoo;le  to  victory  with  surpassing 
force,  with  a  brilliancy  and  rapidity  none  after  him  could  riva.. 
But  the  struo-gle  was*not  his.  His  effort  was  but  a  traction  ot 
the  effort  oflhe  race.  In  that  effort,  and  in  the  Divine  force 
behind  it,  is  our  trust,  as  was  his. 

**  Others,  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we. 
The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see  ; 
And  (thev  forgotten  and  unknown) 
Young  children  gather  as  their  own 
The  harvest  that  the  dead  had  sowa,** 
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